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Introduction: My Route into Asian Studies 


My route into Asian studies is about as normal as it would have been unpre- 
dictable beforehand. As a third-generation American—all of my grandparents 
were immigrants from Eastern Europe in the second decade of the twentieth 
century—I was neither the first person in my family to get a B.A. nor even a 
Ph.D. I was, however, the first person to become interested in the history and 
culture of East Asia. Because there was such a bookish culture in my family, 
though, it was never seen as an unusual pursuit; in fact, I’m certain that my 
lefty parents were thrilled that one of theirs was studying China, given what 
was for them the exciting events in the years immediately preceding my birth 
in1950. In fact, many people have commented (and occasionally reached some 
far-fetched conclusions) about the natural ties between Chinese and Jews. I 
personally don't buy any of it, though of course I respect their right to have 
silly views. 

Although born in Brooklyn, New York, I grew up from age seven in Berkeley, 
California precisely in those now famous years of political turmoil and excite- 
ment. Mine was a politically active, left-of-center family, and that meant count- 
less marches and rallies for the important causes of the day: the civil rights 
movement, the movement in opposition to the American war in Viet Nam 
War, and many spin-offs of both. I spent my college years at the University of 
Chicago (1968-1972), continuing in those same activities and there developing 
a keen interest in modern China. 

At the University of Chicago, I studied first with the late Professor Tang Tsou 
in the political science department and later with Philip Kuhn and Akira Iriye 
in history. In 1972 I entered graduate school at Columbia University where I 
initially studied with C. Martin Wilbur and, upon his retirement, with Wm. 
Theodore de Bary. During those years, I studied Chinese (from 1970) and 
then Japanese (from 1973) relentlessly, day and night. Americans were unable 
to study in China throughout most of the 1970s, so that was still a romantic, 
though never actually a practical, desideratum. Columbia had a rather draco- 
nian language requirement (long since watered down), and thus I had taken 
the equivalent of a fair number of years of both Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guage (including summers) by the time I was searching for a thesis topic. 

I forget who first suggested the topic of Naito Konan (1866-1934), the great 
Japanese Sinologist, but I jumped at the suggestion. The next thing I knew I 
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was reading my first book in Japanese, cover to cover, a biography of Naito 
by one of his last students, Mitamura Taisuke of Ritsumeikan University. And, 
in late 1976 I was off on my first trip to Asia with support from the Fulbright 
Foundation and later from the Japanese Ministry of Education. I spent roughly 
eighteen months at Kyoto University, where Naito had pioneered Chinese 
studies at the beginning of the twentieth century, reading through his works, 
soaking up as much of the Sinological world of Kyoto University as possible, 
and interviewing Naito’s last students. I also made some of my best friends 
among the students of that generation in Kyoto at the time. 

Historical studies were in those days largely compartmentalized by nations. 
The idea of crossing borders and working on more than one national entity 
at the same time was not frowned upon, but it was not exactly encouraged 
either—anywhere in the world. Diplomatic historians at least paid lip service 
to working in multiple archives and multiple languages, but in reality few his- 
torians, diplomatic or otherwise, working in the West were actually doing that. 
Professor Iriye was one of those few and a great inspiration to me. 

Many times over the years I have been asked, in East Asia as well as the 
West, if I am first and foremost a historian of China or Japan. The answer I like 
to give—and usually do—is that I don’t make that distinction. I explain that 
I pick topics that cross the Sino-Japanese border and go where the research 
necessitates I go. We now have the language of “border-crossing” and “global 
studies” and even “globalization,” but that is a relative recent addition to the 
historian’s lexicon. 

But, once I sensed the wealth of fascinating but still unstudied topics in 
Sino-Japanese interactions, I was an immediate convert. Subsequent research 
topics and books included: the life and work of a Japanese expatriate in China 
(Nakae Ushikichi, 1889-1942); Japanese travel writings about China (1862- 
1945); the Japanese community of Shanghai; Japanese historiography (1784— 
present) concerning the gold seal presented by the founding emperor of the 
Later Han dynasty in 57 CE to an emissary from somewhere in that space we 
now call Japan and soon lost before being found in the late eighteenth century; 
and most recently, the voyage of the Senzaimaru in 1862 and the restarting of 
Sino-Japanese diplomatic and commercial relations in the modern era. Many 
run-ups to and spin-offs from these (and other) projects are represented in the 
essays that follow in this collection. 

In 1988 I called together a small group which met in my hotel room at the 
annual meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, and we formed the Sino- 
Japanese Studies Group. There were only about fifteen of us at the time— 
Sherman Cochran reassured me that there were fewer participants at the first 
national congress of the Chinese Communist Party—and we weren't exactly 
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sure what we wanted to do, but we agreed that we would try to meet each 
year in conjunction with the Aas meetings and that I would launch the Sino- 
Japanese Studies Newsletter. It was to come out twice annually. I then sent out 
hundreds of announcements for subscriptions to this new periodical, and we 
were off. After two issues, we dropped “Newsletter” from the title. Aside from 
a short hiatus, we have been bringing sys out ever since. It is now free and 
online (www.chinajapan.org), and articles are posted as they are run through 
the reviewing mill and accepted. 

I began my teaching career at Harvard University (1981-1988) at a time 
when there was no normal route to tenure candidacy there. I then moved to 
the University of California at Santa Barbara (1989-2005). My position in the 
History Department there was defined as “comparative East Asianist,” a des- 
ignation I was extremely proud to flaunt. During that time I was blessed with 
a one-year visiting professorship at Kyoto University’s prestigious Institute 
for Research in the Humanities (Jinbun kagaku kenkyujo) and blessed again 
with a two-year visiting professorship (2001-2003) at the School of Historical 
Studies, Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. In 2005 I took 
up my present Canada Research Chair at York University in Toronto. 

I had hoped that the kind of “border-crossing” that my research entails 
would become a broader trend than it has in the larger world of East Asian 
studies. The systemic problems remain: difficult languages, institutional pres- 
sures to work on one country at a time, latent anti-Japanese feelings in the 
China field, and the like. In fact, many people have overcome these disabilities, 
though not all of them have come rushing to do inter-East Asian studies. I per- 
sonally remained convinced that the modern histories of the two entities we 
now called “China” and “Japan” (to say nothing of “Taiwan” and “Hong Kong”) 
are so inextricably intertwined that one has to take the other into account 
when studying virtually any topic. Before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this statement is more difficult to sustain, but there are those who are so 
convinced. 

The essays in this collection represent work I have done over the past thirty- 
plus years, from my last days as a graduate student in the late 1970s through 
more recent times. The field of Sino-Japanese studies as I understand it can be 
roughly divided into comparative history and the history of interactions. Most 
of these essays take up the latter theme, though some address the former or 
employ both approaches. 


@ Source: “Art History and Sino-Japanese Relations,” in The Role of Japan in Modern China Art 
(International and Area Studies, University of California, 2013), 1-10. 


Art History and Sino-Japanese Relations 


Following the reforms put in place by Deng Xiaoping (1904-97) and the open- 
ing up of China, the first cinematic Sino-Japanese joint venture was a movie 
entitled The Go-Masters (1982).! It covers in sweeping, colossal fashion several 
decades in the lives a Chinese and a Japanese, both renowned go (Chinese, 
weiqi) masters whose bond forged through a shared passion for this ancient 
game transcends politics, war, family safety, and just about everything else. 
Through personal trials and the devastations of World War 11, it is ultimately 
the individual ties sealed in this cultural mold that continue when all else is 
gone. Implied is not only the fundamental fact that the insane policies of their 
respective governments—be it the imperialist invasions of the Japanese or the 
domestic upheavals of the Chinese, both involving unspeakable mass murder— 
have proven to be devastating failures in every way, but that the only meaning- 
ful, lasting ties between the two peoples are the personal, cultural ones formed 
in the manner of the two men. As the film comes to a close, the two men, after 
many years of separation, pick up their game where they left off before devas- 
tation ravaged the continent. 

Romance and melodrama aside, The Go-Masters offers some interesting 
instruction in Sino-Japanese cultural relations. There was a time not too long 
ago when the cultural interactions between Japan and China from the late nine- 
teenth century through World War II were generally known to be important 
but still relatively unstudied. Although an enormous amount of work remains 
to be done, those many scholarly lacunae are gradually now being filled by 
scholars in China, Japan, Korea, and the West. One large area that particularly 
calls out for serious attention, though, is the realm of art history. In what ways 
did Japan and the Japanese of the Meiji, Taisho, and early Showa eras influ- 
ence Chinese artistic movements and artists, and the development generally 
of art in China? What can be said about the interactions between Chinese and 
Japanese artists and art patrons? What role did Japanese and Chinese play in 
the revival and spread of artistic antiquarianism and art collecting? What role, 
in the final analysis, did Japan play in the institutional development of art in 


1 Known in Chinese as Yipan meiyou xiawan de qi (The unfinished game of qi [go]) and in 
Japanese as Mikan no taikyoku (The unfinished match). 
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China? These are among the many questions this volume seeks to raise and 
discuss. 

One force that has militated against bringing these sorts of questions up 
earlier has been the lack of ongoing communication between historians (even 
cultural historians) and art historians in the East Asia field. Nonspecialists in 
the art realm have shied away, as they rarely do vis-a-vis other subfields, from 
the distinctive language and specialized training needed to make sense of art 
history. While all subfields require a particular form of preparatory education, 
for some reason historical scholarship on art seems to strike other historians as 
especially daunting. Many scholars have thus largely drawn back from address- 
ing the sorts of questions raised above. Yet, however, artists and art history 
played a major role in forging ties between the Japanese archipelago and the 
Asian mainland. 

For over two centuries, from the mid-seventeenth through the mid-nine- 
teenth, actual Sino-Japanese interactions were severely curtailed. These 
restrictions did not end contacts between Chinese and Japanese, but they 
made them much more difficult. Many thousands of books (including paint- 
ing manuals) traveled from China to Japan—in addition to much else—and 
influenced those who sought them out. Throughout these years of restricted 
exchange, though, many Chinese painters (usually nonprofessionals) nonethe- 
less made their way to Japan. These men were invariably well treated, even 
venerated, as figures of great stature once they reached Nagasaki.” By the 1860s 
when the ban on Japanese travel abroad began in stages to be lifted, well over 
one hundred such painters over the previous two centuries had made the trip 
to Japan for generally short stints, rarely more than one or two years. 

In the 1850s and early 1860s, China was ravaged by the Taiping Rebellion, 
especially throughout the provinces of the lower Yangzi delta region. These 
heartlands of traditional Chinese culture had been targeted by the Taipings, 
and many thousands of members of the literate elite, including painters, made 
their way to the presumed safety of Shanghai with its foreign enclaves pro- 
tected by extraterritoriality.? Among these a few, such as Wang Kesan (b. 1822) 


2 See, for example, Paul Berry, Unexplored Avenues of Japanese Painting: The Hakutakuan 
Collection; Joshua A. Fogel, “Lust for Still Life: Chinese Painters in Japan and Japanese Painters 
in China in the 1860s and 1870s.” 

3 Although we are dealing with artists here, this phenomenon of migration to Shanghai in the 
face of the Taiping assaults was true of many other groups as well. For a discussion of the 
impact on the world of regional theater, see Meng Yue, Shanghai and the Edges of Empire. 
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and Xu Yuting (b. 1824) of Zhapu, traveled on to Japan by merchant vessel.* 
Alighting in Nagasaki, they found a welcome reception especially from the 
community of Nanga (Southern School) painters there. 

When the possibility actually emerged for Japanese to venture to China, 
although it was still technically illegal, among the very first to do so as individu- 
als were three painters. These three—Yasuda Rozan (1830-83), Nagai Unpei 
(1833-99), and Ishikawa Gozan (1844-1917)—planned to visit Shanghai as a 
group, study at the knee of a great Nanga painter, preferably Hu Gongshou 
(Yuan, 1823-86), and thus be able to inject fresh blood from the source into 
Nanga painting when they eventually returned home. Unpei and Gozan stayed 
in Shanghai for relatively short periods of time, but Rozan remained there for 
nearly a decade and there he became the local Japanese expert on all things 
Chinese for Japanese visiting Shanghai. 

Chapter 1 in this volume, by Chen Jie, examines Chinese artists and callig- 
raphers who traveled to Japan to make contacts and sell their work. As Chen 
shows, there appears to have been a space opened up already in the early Meiji 
years for such Chinese visitors.° Indeed, before long traveling to Japan, perhaps 
having a show there, and getting to know Japanese connoisseurs of Chinese 
art had become an avenue to acquire a reputation and earn the kind of money 
unavailable at home. Close relations between Chinese painters and calligra- 
phers and their Japanese counterparts and patrons ensued. The importance of 
personal connections cannot, in fact, be overestimated. In this era, which turns 
out to be the last hurrah of traditional Sinic-style arts and culture, the Japanese 
were welcoming with open arms. 

Moreover, the rapidity with which the Japanese adopted one Chinese art- 
ist or calligrapher after another in the early Meiji decades leads one to think 
that Japanese had been waiting for this moment for some time, preparing to 
allow this cultural enrichment to flow to Japan. As Kishida Ginko’s (1833-1905) 
acerbic comments, cited in Chen’s chapter, make clear, the whole process of 
Chinese seeking Japanese legitimation, making some money, and heroically 
returning home had already become marketized by the mid-Meiji. But like 
a morning glory, this period of Sino-Japanese cultural enchantment in the 
traditional modes of painting and calligraphy was to be short-lived. As Chen 


4 Tsuruta Takeyoshi, “O Kokusan to Jo Utei, raihaku gajin kenkyt roku’; Paul Berry, “The 
Meeting of Chinese and Japanese Literati: Hu Gongshou, Yasuda Rozan, and the Controversy 
over National Style.” 

5 For an earlier essay in English that discusses some of the same figures, though in nothing 
like the depth of this essay, see Wang Baoping, “Chinese in Japan in the Late Qing: How They 
Lived and Whom They Knew.’ 
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demonstrates, rather than launching a new era, the 1870s and 1880s were the 
end of an era, and the whole atmosphere would sharply change after the first 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. 

One other characteristic of their cultural ties, which Chen notes and 
crops up in other chapters, is the centrality of Shanghai and its art market to 
Japanese, be they artists or merchants. Shanghai plays a similarly pivotal role 
in chapter 2, by Yu-chih Lai, on the Japanese dealers, sponsors, and supporters 
of artistic culture as seen through a case study of sencha. As she demonstrates, 
the tea ceremony in the newer sencha style was radically Sinophilic, opposed 
to the earlier and highly formalistic chanoyu. It served as a ground for numer- 
ous gatherings of Chinese and Japanese men of letters and opened a space 
for a significant flow of culture between China and Japan. In the case study 
she examines, these gatherings were mediated by antiques dealers who hosted 
many of the sek (individual banquets which comprised a tea gathering as a 
whole) and used the occasion to sell their wares. 

As stressed by Chen Jie, Lai also emphasizes that this extraordinary level 
of elite cultural interaction between Chinese and Japanese was the apex, not 
the beginning, of Sino-Japanese cultural relations. The Japanese dealers, with 
their heightened sense of the importance of Chinese artifacts and objects of 
art, poured mountains of wealth into purchasing these items for collectors 
back home, a process that led ineluctably to the outflow of great quantities 
of gold and silver to China from Japan. Eventually the disposable income used 
to make acquisitions began drying up, just as the interest in such exchanges 
began to appeal to fewer and fewer potential participants. It was, indeed, the 
end of an era. 

In chapter 3, Shana Brown shines a light on the phenomenon of East Asian 
antiquarianism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries through a 
close look at the case of Yang Shoujing (1839-1915). As she pointedly remarks, 
antiquarianism at this time was not a manifestation of opposition to moder- 
nity. Those Chinese and Japanese who took up this calling were trying to pre- 
serve their traditional culture as modernity unfolded, to safeguard or defend 
it from being the proverbial baby tossed out with the bathwater. She thus pos- 
its the term “antiquarian modern” to characterize their position. Attached to 
the Chinese Mission in Japan, Yang used his time to make contacts among the 
last generation of serious Kangaku (Chinese learning) scholars there. Yang 
served as lightning rod of sorts for Sinophilic Japanese who were anxious to 
have intellectual, poetic, and artistic exchanges with equally well-educated 
Chinese. In the years he spent in Japan, Yang thus amassed bibliographies of 
rare and ancient Chinese texts extant there but frequently no longer available 
anywhere in China. In part because the traditional East Asian literatus was 
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not a specialist in the narrow way we now understand that term, antiquarians 
of Yang’s day—unlike their counterparts in the West—not only collected old 
books, coins, and other objects but were often amateur artists and calligra- 
phers in their own right. 

Moving ahead to the early decades of the twentieth century, Walter Davis in 
chapter 4 focuses on the figure of Wang Yiting (1867-1938) and his wide artistic 
contacts in the Japanese art world. Because of his highly successful business 
career, Wang also had high-level contacts in Japanese political and economic 
realms. Once again, Shanghai is central to the story, for it was through his home 
and restaurants in the city that these connections were mediated. His friend- 
ships with Japanese artists and calligraphers lasted through years of political 
trouble, at least until 1932, when the first Shanghai Incident erupted and the 
state of Manchukuo (Manzhouguo) was later formed. As in the fictional movie 
about the culturally cementing power of go to forge and seal friendships, art 
and culture transcended politics for Wang and his Japanese associates. Art was 
eternal, he believed, while politics and war remained transitory. 

These four chapters comprise four perspectives on artistic interactions in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. We next move into the realm 
of art collections, the art market, and art exhibitions. In chapter 5, Zaixin Hong 
concentrates on guhua (antique painting) as art and as substitutes for money 
with the development of a modern art market in China and Japan. Once again, 
Shanghai plays center stage, only this time in a more familiar commercial (and 
considerably less overtly cultural) role. He examines the increasingly complex 
mix of culture and economics as the trend toward the commercialization of 
art grew. He traces this development back to the high Qing, but in our period 
he demonstrates how Chinese began successfully to use the Japanese art mar- 
ket to make money, and he sees the Taish6 International Exposition of 1914 as 
extremely important. 

Aida Wong in chapter 6 addresses head on what appears to be the single 
most frightening technical subject for nonspecialists in the field of art history: 
brush stroke analysis. That is, she challenges us to take calligraphy and cal- 
ligraphic styles seriously as a medium of Sino-Japanese scholarly and personal 
exchange. Calligraphy was dying in the early twentieth century at modern 
Japanese art institutions, but at the same time it was thriving privately largely 
through the efforts of Nakamura Fusetsu (1866-1943). Nakamura adopted a 
calligraphic style from stelae extant from the Six Dynasties period (220-589), 
though not as some sort of curmudgeonly obscurantist. He saw this calli- 
graphic mode as a middle ground between the poles of Japanese conservatism 
and pro-Westernization. In 1936 he founded a museum devoted exclusively to 
Chinese calligraphy, and it would remain the only one of its kind for decades 
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thereafter. For Chinese not prepared to dump their entire cultural past into the 
historical dustbin, Nakamura proved to be an inspiration in this regard. 

The modern institution of the museum to house all forms, new and old, of 
art was just one way of exposing painting, calligraphy, sculpture, and other 
artistic expressions to a wide audience. Exhibitions and exhibition culture 
from Japan opened Chinese eyes to different sorts of possibilities. Exhibits 
were a way of organizing and representing knowledge for external consump- 
tion. They reveal as well the role of the visual in shaping Chinese modernity. 
The Osaka Exhibition of 1903 has attracted considerable attention over the 
years for the way in which the Japanese organizers exhibited other Asian 
peoples. In chapter 7 Lisa Claypool examines the centrality of “race” to this 
exhibition and the Chinese response. She is careful to point out that the 
Chinese objected not to “race” as an organizing principle per se, but just to the 
degrading place of the “Chinese race” in the exhibition's overall layout. She also 
looks closely at the architectural structure of the exhibition grounds, the pam- 
phlets distributed, and how the Japanese presented themselves and others to 
visitors at the site in 1903. 

Chapter 8, by Julia Andrews, is also concerned with the exhibition of art, 
although Andrews focuses on the case of the first Chinese National Arts 
Exhibition of 1929, held in Shanghai. She demonstrates the influence exerted 
by Japanese modernism on the same school in China. Modernism had a short 
life in prewar China, shunted aside when total war erupted and then banned 
after the Communist victory in 1949. Andrews asks why there were so many 
fine works by Japanese in the 1929 exhibition, and she points to the extremely 
important prefatory essay to the catalog by none other than the major cultural 
figure of the day, Cai Yuanpei (1868-1940), the chancellor of Peking University 
at the time of the May Fourth Incident, and she translates from it at length. As 
Cai noted, four private Japanese painting societies were centrally involved in 
planning the Japanese contribution to this important event, especially so for 
the Chinese themselves. She finds not only enormous respect by Chinese for 
the Japanese art world but, possibly surprising to some, just as vast a reserve of 
respect by the Japanese for their hosts in China. 

The next two chapters look at aspects of how the modern curriculum of 
art history came into being in Japan and China, respectively. Tamaki Maeda 
in chapter 9 addresses the issue of the role of Japan, in particular the Kyoto 
school, in the rejuvenation of literati painting (bunjinga) in China—not so 
much the practice but respect for the historical artwork itself: The Japanese 
book publisher and art dealer Harada Goro (1893-1980) found himself with 
large quantities of Chinese art, especially paintings and works of calligraphy, 
in the years following the 1911 Revolution. He brought them to the attention of 
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the famed Sinologist Naito Konan (1866-1934) who, in turn, consulted with his 
friend and colleague the émigré loyalist from the now defunct Qing dynasty, 
Luo Zhenyu (1866-1940). Luo had himself brought quantities of artwork from 
China to Kyoto. Naito proceeded to steep himself in this material and ulti- 
mately to deliver a series of lectures on Chinese art history in which he glorified 
bunjinga and helped to revitalize a moribund tradition. This then led ulti- 
mately to a similar trend in China. One trend distinctive both of Naito and his 
colleagues at Kyoto Imperial University was to bring “history” to Chinese paint- 
ing. By offering a relatively simple periodization scheme (ancient-medieval- 
modern), he introduced the idea of progress into the scholarly discussion.® 

Approaching a similar issue from the Chinese side, Kuiyi Shen argues in 
chapter 10 that China followed the Japanese modernization model for art 
history as a discipline in the 1920s. By examining the two cases of Teng Gu 
(1901-41) and Fu Baoshi (1904-65), he demonstrates that this trend developed 
further in the 1930s when Teng and Fu were most active. As we see in other 
chapters in this volume, here too politics and Sino-Japanese cultural ties do 
not always or necessarily march in lockstep. Thus, even in times of heightened 
nationalism in China, Shen finds significant Japanese influence on the con- 
struction of Chinese art history as a discipline and on the restructuring of the 
latter’s canon. 

One of the most important innovations in modern art history was the mar- 
riage of print and publishing with works of art in many genres. Reproductions 
in book form, such as museum or exhibition catalogs, made available to a 
much wider audience in the prewar decades the richness of Chinese art. A cen- 
tral figure in this development was the Shanghai-based editor and publisher Di 
Baoxian (Di Pingzi, 1873-1941), the subject of chapter 11, by Richard Vinograd. 
Di discovered in the Japanese national essence movement a way to preserve 
one’s traditional culture with a modern nationalist thrust that was neither 
xenophobic nor reactionary. Again, this meant harnessing nationalism to the 
preservation of traditional culture. In Di’s case, this direction meant packaging 
the Chinese artistic patrimony for the modern nation-state. Vinograd analyzes 
the 1930 volume Zhongguo minghua ji (Famous Chinese paintings), published 
by Di Baoxian’s Youzheng Press, as an effort to establish a new canon, and he 
sees this effort firmly rooted in the earlier Japanese volume Shina meiga shu 
(Collection of famous Chinese paintings), dating to 1908. The larger question 


6 Writing many years ago (and in a foreign language), one of Naito’s students, the scholar of 
Chinese religion especially in the Six Dynasties era, Miyakawa Hisayuki (1913-2006), noted 
that Naito was particularly considered a specialist in Chinese art history, but beyond that 
intriguing suggestion he offered no further evaluation. See his “An Outline of the Naito 
Hypothesis and Its Effects on Japanese Studies of China.” 
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here, one tied to issues raised by both Maeda and Shen, is how canons take 
shape at any time technologically and intellectually. 

Addressing the theme of print and art as well is Cheng-hua Wang, although 
she homes in more closely on the topic of collotype as a new technology 
for preserving antiquities. Through collotype-produced images, rare and 
valuable pieces became available to many, and in short order they enabled 
a re-canonization of Chinese antiquities. We thus ironically have the newest 
technology making possible the preservation of the most ancient heritage 
of China. Whereas lithography had proven superior to woodblock printing, 
collotype ultimately outstripped lithography. The Japanese had developed col- 
lotype to publish high-quality art books and magazines and thus to preserve 
their heritage, a lesson not lost on similarly inclined Chinese. She focuses on 
the figures of Di Baoxian and Deng Shi (1877-1951) as the creators of a space 
for sharing China’s cultural patrimony on a national basis through their pub- 
lication of images of antiquities heretofore only available in private collec- 
tions. In so doing, antiquities were transformed from dusty items in a handful 
of personal collections to the constituent elements of the national heritage. 
Although it necessarily had to reduce the size of many objects, collotype none- 
theless was able to convey the sense of a thing’s materiality because it was so 
accurate or authentic. 

Vinograd and Wang both demonstrate that the meeting of print and art in 
China led to an extraordinary expansion of the populace that could enjoy the 
artistic heritage of their own nation. One need no longer establish an elaborate 
personal network to gain access to private collections or even travel to China’s 
major cities to gain entrance to China’s newly founded museums. Books and 
an increasing number of high-quality journals made reproductions available 
wherever they could be found. This trend is fully consonant with one that 
Naito Konan identified with modernity in China, although he traced its roots 
back to the Song dynasty—that of a wider public taking part in the creation 
and production of culture.” Our present era perhaps represents the next stage 
in the process: anyone with an internet connection can now have access to 
most of the world’s great art, although the computer screen is, if anything, even 
more restricted in conveying with exactitude the real contours of an original 
than collotype reproductions. 

As should now be evident, the history of the development of art and art 
institutions in late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century China cannot 


7 Naito wrote about this in many places, such as “Cultural Life in Modern China,” a translation 
of his “Kindai Chugoku no bunka seikatsu” of 1928. See my Naito Konan and the Development 
of the Conception of Modernity in China History, pp. 100-119. See also my Politics and Sinology: 
The Case of Naito Konan (1866-1934). 
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simply be described as tradition confronting modernity, with the latter win- 
ning in a revolutionary sweeping out of the old. Indeed, nowhere does this 
older, May Fourth-informed discourse seem to exert any noticeable impact on 
the story whatsoever. Instead, we find modern-minded entrepreneurs looking 
for ways to use all the most recent tools available—be it print, collotype, or 
museums—as a means of preserving the national heritage. Nowhere do we 
see hopelessly reactionary scholars confronting revolutionary students set on 
destroying the old in the interest of radical Westernization—that was to be the 
discursive spin during the Cultural Revolution several decades later. The heri- 
tage preservers and the devisers and entrepreneurs of the latest technology are 
frequently the same people. 

From the start of Sino-Japanese contacts in the realm of art, we find pre- 
dominantly healthy and respectful relations, something altogether different 
from the political and military realms. Initially, Chinese artists and calligra- 
phers were treated with great deference and admiration in Japan, just as a 
handful of aspiring and courageous Japanese had traveled to Shanghai to 
receive instruction firsthand from Chinese painters. Japanese inclined toward 
shared East Asian traditions in the arts were completely open to sharing their 
spaces with visiting Chinese men of letters. Many of the Chinese attached 
to the official Chinese Mission—such as Huang Zunxian (1848-1905) and 
Yao Wendong (1852-1927), in addition to Yang Shoujing—spent a great deal 
of their time in Japan engaged in literary soirées with the last generation of 
Edo-period Japanese men of letters. This was to be the swan song of a shared 
Kanbun (“literary Chinese”) culture in which such hypereducated men and 
some women wrote poetry together as they drank tea or wine, shared their art 
work, and impressed one another with their respective stores of knowledge of 
earlier—often much earlier—Chinese culture. What Chen, Lai, and Brown in 
this volume describe as the end of an era had surprising staying power. 

At time passed, and indeed the sheer numbers of such extraordinarily well- 
educated or trained men diminished, such interactions needless to say also 
became fewer and fewer. The Chinese eventually learned that their counter- 
parts in Japan had figured out a way to retain the essence of their cultural pat- 
rimony without having to reject all the conveniences of modernity. Whether 
it was art publications or art exhibitions, the influence of Japan directly or 
by example from Japan’s experience was palpable. This is not to say that all 
Japanese and Chinese in their respective art worlds had unlimited love for one 
another. It does, however, strongly point to the fact that a sense of shared cul- 
tural history lasted well into the twentieth century before total war made it 
impossible to retain meaningful cultural ties. The Communists’ rise to power 
and the purposeful destruction (literally and educationally) of China’s cultural 
heritage by China’s own leaders until the late 1970s, as well as a defeated Japan’s 
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place beneath the American Cold War umbrella, made for strained political 
ties in the first postwar decades. Perhaps, like our go masters, even decades of 
noncommunication will prove not to be an impediment to the further efflo- 
rescence of future Sino-Japanese interactions in the world of art, art historical 
studies, and other cultural realms as welt. One thing is certain: culture plays by 
a different standard of time from politics. 

As noted earlier, the chapters in this volume aim to redress a lacuna in 
Western scholarship and to attempt to bring greater balance to a discussion 
of the complexity of Sino-Japanese interactions in the period under analysis. 
In doing so, it may appear as though we have overplayed the positive at the 
expense of the negative relations between China and Japan. To this, we read- 
ily admit guilty as charged but with a plea that our aim has not been to write 
a comprehensive history of Sino-Japanese cultural relations, just fill in the gap 
in this extremely important subfield. 
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Miyazaki Toten and the 1911 Revolution 


My name is Joshua Fogel, and I teach East Asian history, in particular the his- 
tory of Sino-Japanese relations, at York University in Toronto, Canada. Let 
me begin by thanking the organizers of this symposium for inviting me and 
allowing me to offer some thoughts at this forum. I have another reason to be 
thankful for this invitation to Fukuoka which I shall mention at the end of my 
talk today. Many people, especially those living in warm climates like Fukuoka, 
believe that because Canada is so far north, it is always freezing cold. In the 
winter, yes, Canada can be very cold, but Canada is a big place—in fact, it’s 
the second largest country in the world. East of the Rocky Mountains, Toronto 
has one of the nicer climates—much milder than nearby Buffalo, New York or 
even Detroit, Michigan. Please come visit us some time. 

My topic today concerns the role of several Japanese in the 1911 Revolution 
in China. This is not an unknown topic. Scholars have actually worked on it a 
great deal—in Japan, China, North America, and even Europe. In fact, the cen- 
tral role played by certain Japanese supporters of Sun Yat-sen has provided an 
important bridge for Chinese and Japanese scholars as well as ordinary citizens 
to find common ground. My talk today is not aimed at offering a new interpre- 
tation or revealing some new documents on this topic of Japan’s role in the i911 
Revolution. Instead, I would like to take a close look at one extremely impor- 
tant Japanese activist and a book by him—well known, I’m sure, to everyone 
here—Miyazaki Toten and his autobiography, Sanjusan nen no yume. 

Most scholars mine this work for every possible detail they can find about 
Miyazaki’s work to help set Sun Yat-sen on a course to overthrow the Qing 
dynasty and establish a new republican government in China. Miyazaki 
decided early in life to devote himself to finding a hero in China who would 
perform such heroic deeds. He was a very young man when he made this deci- 
sion, and it seems in retrospect very much like the decision of a very young 
man. The amazing thing is that he not that he had such a dream but that he 
actually accomplished it, although at the time his dream seemed to him to be 
a complete failure. That was the final message of Sanjiisan nen no yume. It was 
the early Meiji period when he began his quest, the Tokugawa bakufu had just 
been overthrown a few years before, and just about anything seemed possible. 

Miyazaki was born at the end of Meiji 3 (January 1871) in what is now 
Kumamoto-ken, and already many people in the western domains were 
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unhappy about the way in which the Meiji Restoration had worked out. The 
next few years would witness the Saga Uprising and the Satsuma Rebellion. 
Kyushu people sure seem to be an unruly group! In any event, for a variety 
of reasons, they were not pleased by the outcome of the overthrow of the 
Tokugawa bakufu. Miyazaki Toten came to the view that a revolutionary move- 
ment to wipe away the decadent Qing dynasty would usher in an international 
movement aimed at freedom and righteousness everywhere, including Japan. 
Sun would be China’s George Washington, and Toten would be his General 
Lafayette, the Frenchman who came to Washington's aid when the fortunes of 
the young American revolutionary forces were at their lowest. 

When Toten published his autobiography, though, in 1902, the Chinese 
revolutionary movement was in shambles. Sun was in hiding after the failure 
of an uprising in south China, and the future looked very grim. Sanjiisan nen 
no yume thus reads like an extremely self-pitying, romantic tale of total cata- 
clysm. Toten repeatedly characterizes his life as an utter failure—just a “dream” 
without substance—despite his purest motives. He is forever blaming him- 
self for his debilitating weakness for women and alcohol; his self-indulgence 
is on almost every page of his memoir, and it gets very tiring to read about it 
over and over again. And, all the time as he writes with an open bottle of sake 
nearby and a prostitute in his bed, one must remind oneself that he had a wife 
and child living in absolute poverty far away. 

Something must be wrong. Miyazaki Toten can’t both be a great figure in the 
Chinese revolution, a great friend to Sun, and also a whoring, self-pitying drunk 
who neglected his family almost completely. Yet, both statements are recog- 
nized as true. What’s wrong is the way I have framed the question. We can’t use 
early 21th-century eyes and early 21th-century values to evaluate events that 
took place over a century ago under altogether different conditions. So, I shall 
withhold evaluation of Toten’s behavior until after we have a look at the details 
of his autobiography. Let us go back to the beginning and place Toten in his 
proper place and time. 

Toten was born into a low-level samurai family, the youngest of eleven chil- 
dren. One older brother, Hachiro, died in 1877 during the Satsuma Rebellion. 
His father died when he was nine years old, and many of his siblings died very 
young before reaching adulthood. Toten’s own father possessed a bad combina- 
tion of an elitist contempt for money and a sincere affection for alcohol. That 
made life in the Miyazaki household extremely difficult for everyone else. In 
addition, there was a consciousness bred among the younger family members 
that sacrifice for a great cause was worth more than living a sedentary, stable 
life. Growing up, Toten was often told he should become a hero like his older 
brother, and his mother was no less stern in this regard than his father. She 
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admonished him to die like a hero, not of old age. When Toten later avoided 
military service at the time of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894, his mother was 
absolutely furious with him. 

From my early 2ist-century stance, it is almost unimaginable that a mother 
would wish her son to die young for some heroic cause. But, this is, of course, 
not something unique to Japan. It reads very much like the jihadist move- 
ment in the contemporary Middle East, or the famous line with which Spartan 
mothers would, allegedly, send their sons off to war: “Come back with it or on 
it!” The “it” here was their shield—in other words, their should fight and either 
return victorious with their shield in hand or die in battle and return (dead) 
on their shield, but never under any circumstances should they surrender and 
give up their shield and weapon. 

Like his father before him, then, Toten did not make practicality a priority 
in his life. Finding an objective for some, as-yet undefined heroic behavior was 
more important to the young Toten. Even as an elementary school student, 
he distrusted all authority around him, be it his school teachers or the young 
Meiji government. The idea of going to school with the end of becoming an 
official in the new government was utterly abhorrent to Toten. Like his brother 
and political comrade, Tamizo, Toten imbibed the liberal ideas of the popu- 
lar rights movement current in Japan of the 1870s and 1880s; that was a cause 
worth fighting for. 

Throughout his teenage years and early twenties, Toten would be attracted 
to one or another set of ideas or ideology. But, as soon as he wholeheartedly 
adopted one ideology, he would soon thereafter wholeheartedly reject it and 
move on to something else. For awhile he studied at the Oe gijuku of Tokutomi 
Soho and, although he enjoyed it for a time, he soon began to distrust every- 
one around him and then ran off to his next adventure, this time in Tokyo. 
What saved him there—again, only for a short while—was his conversion to 
Christianity which he adopted with the same fervor as he embraced every new 
phase of his life. He also studied at the Tokyo Senmon gakko, forerunner of 
Waseda University. When he returned to Kumamoto because he was broke and 
despondent in the early 1880s—still a teenager, by the way—he led Christian 
church services for young people in his village and instantly became a local 
leader. He must have had a certain charisma about him. 

Like other creeds, Toten soon abandoned Christianity and later denounced 
in tones as fervent as he had earlier adopted it in his 1902 booklet. His brother 
Yaz0, who was two and one-half years older than Toten, had lingering doubts 
about the whole business of the Trinity and had never been as convinced about 
Christianity as Toten, and Tamizo persuaded Toten that social problems were 
far more important than otherwordly (religious) concerns. This was a time of 
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great rural poverty in Japan, and many tenant farmers in their area could no 
longer pay their rent to their landlords. Toten agreed to join the struggle as 
soon as his ongoing search and studies came upon a solution to these prob- 
lems. Tamizo then found the answer in the then-popular “single tax proposal” 
of Henry George. This won Toten to the cause, but it was not only Tamizo’s 
stress on the here and now but Yazo emphasis on the fact that this solution 
would embrace all of Asia—that is, it was not just a solution for Japan. A very 
famous American politician once said that “all politics is local”; the young 
Miyazaki Toten would certainly have disagreed. 

Remember, Toten is still barely into his mid-teen years. For Toten, as for 
his older brothers, commitment was total; they approached everything with 
a ferocious intensity that could only lead to great exhilaration or equally great 
despair. It was all or nothing for Toten and his brothers. Once he found the 
answer to the world’s problems, he was prepared to sacrifice everything— 
family, possessions, anything—to see that cause realized. Most of us just don't 
live like that any more. 

So, the lifework that Toten set for himself was nothing less than the revival of 
Asia. Yazo impressed upon him the lesson that Asia was suffering from oppres- 
sion by the Western powers—Russian being the worst oppressor of them all. 
The countries of Asia had to throw off the imperialist yoke and regain their 
sovereignty, their control over their own people, and their dignity as human 
beings. That immense struggle had to start at the epicenter of Asia—namely, 
China, the largest and thus most important country in Asia. If Japan suffered 
because of the inequities of the landholding system, as Tamizo had taught 
Toten, then China was in an even worse situation. Rebuilding an equitable 
land-owning system in China which was terribly poor was, thus, essential to 
reviving Asia, but it was also an utterly immense task. This task would require 
heroism and self-sacrifice on a gigantic scale. It would require superhuman 
compassion and a spirit of universalism. 

In a letter to his wife Tsuchiko written a few years later in 1897, he wrote: 
‘T believe in the Way but cannot as yet merged with it.... Today, there are mil- 
lions of poor people in the world who are crying by the side of the road. This 
fact is as clear as day. A compassionate man of will who shares his fate with 
[these poor people] and fights against injustice and inequality in the world is 
not false, does not err, and acts out of duty; he cannot prevent himself from 
doing so. He is a man of sincerity who will not forget that which is just and 
divine.’ 

It’s one thing to identify a problem and even write about it. But, it’s quite 
another thing to try to do anything about it, let alone actually try to solve the 
problem. Toten had little money, knew few people, and initially had no practical 
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idea of what he would do. But, as we have seen before, once he decided on a 
plan or set his mind on an idea, he adopted it with thorough fervor. China was 
now the center of his thoughts. Solving the world’s social ills would have to 
start by solving China’s social problems. Reviving China from its present weak- 
ness and humiliation would serve as an impetus to reviving East Asia and from 
there the world. The key to transforming China was to overthrow the decadent 
Qing dynasty through a political and social revolution. And, again, revolutions 
demanded a heroic leader. In the 1890s, it was not at all clear who that hero was 
to be. Certainly, anyone associated with Qing dynasty was out, but the opposi- 
tion was weak and scattered—and frankly it didn’t seem all that heroic. Yazo 
and Toten continued looking, however, and Yaz6 at one point even volunteered 
himself to perform the role of hero, if they were unable to locate a genuine 
Chinese one. 

In the same letter to his wife that I quoted earlier, he wrote: “Resolution 
of the situation in East Asia will be decided by the fate of China, something 
known to us without input from intellectuals. Here we stand, ready to address 
the issue of China and then from there East Asia, the world, and society. Thus, 
we may for the first time be able to have full human rights and truly bring suc- 
cor to the poverty-stricken of the world. The situation today is such that we 
must thoroughly implement a portion of our ideals.” 

There was an added poignancy to Toten’s and his brothers’ sense of urgency 
about their adopted mission. At the time, Social Darwinism was becoming a 
widely accepted doctrine, and the idea was becoming accepted as fact that, if 
a humiliated country did not revive itself to power and dignity quickly, it faced 
the possibility of permanent extinction. The degradation to which China had 
fallen under Manchu rule, its victimhood in the face of the Powers’ relentless 
attacks, and its apparent inability to do anything right thus meant that China 
might, as the expression at the time put it, be carved up like a melon—and 
presumably gobbled up as a snack. This was a fate that the Miyazaki brothers 
simply could not accept. Their romantic idealism was not unusual in mid- 
Meiji Japan, but their internationalizing of the coming conflict and their 
willingness to physically throw themselves into the struggle in China was 
extremely rare. On the one hand, this attitude was similar to the selfless sam- 
urai tradition of Japan, but it also drew on the youxia tradition of the great 
romantic Chinese novels. They even referred to their headquarters as the 
Liangshanbo (J. Rydzanpaku), by which they meant the hideout of the heroes of 
Shuihuzhuan. 

One important difference between the approach of the Miyazaki brothers 
and that of most Japanese in the 1880s and 1890s was their willingness to join 
the victims. Public opinion at the time was for Japan to gain its own strength, 
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independent of China, by imitating and even bettering the West at the imperi- 
alist and colonialist game. If that meant fighting wars against China and later 
Russia to do so, so be it! Those wars brought spoils—Taiwan, extensive rights in 
Manchuria, etc.—and if China was to be a victim to Japan's self-strengthening, 
too bad for the Chinese! If Japan continued to be seen as one part of a rapidly 
declining East Asia, then it might just be gobbled up with China, Korea, Viet 
Nam, India, and elsewhere. Other Japanese argued that Japan was best advised 
to become the leader of a renascent Asia by taking control over the other 
parts—becoming the leader and reversing the traditional hierarchy in which 
China was Japan’s guide. Although this pose may have seemed as though Japan 
was merely leading a group of equals, it soon was clear that the followers would 
be second-class citizens in any Asian alliance. 

In the face of all this, Miyazaki Toten took an altogether different position. 
He occasionally might work with one or another person from the two other 
groups I have just outlined, but he trusted none of them. His self-appointed 
task was to liberate the oppressed peoples of Asia—it was not service to his 
nation or to his emperor. At one point he took a temporary government job, 
but the reason was to make contact in 1897 with f& X, not to serve his nation or 
state. He was a thorough internationalist before such an ideology had acquired 
much of a following in Japan. 

So, Toten decided in the early 1890s that, if he was going to become deeply 
involved in political and social affairs in China, he needed to learn to speak 
Chinese. He collected up what little remained of the money from his family 
for a trip to China, only to be cheated out of the money by some old “friends” 
to whom he had lent it. It was now 1894 and he tried to work through his con- 
tact in Korea, but unfortunately that contact person was none other than Kim 
Ok-kyun who was murdered in a major incident at this time. So he traveled 
north to Hakodate which then had a Chinese community and, he thought, he 
might be able to find a teacher there. Unfortunately, again, most of that com- 
munity had withdrawn to China when the Sino-Japanese War began that same 
year. Other attempts also were stymied, but the final blow came in 1896. His 
brother Yazo had gone to work for a Chinese company in Yokohama in 1895, 
tying his hair in a queue like other Chinese, and thus meeting a number of 
immigrant Chinese of importance, but the next year he became terribly ill and 
die suddenly of illness. 

Toten was profoundly saddened. And, he was also broke. At this very low 
point, he decided he might have to compromise his principles and accept 
employment from the Meiji state. He hated having to do this and he despised 
what it made him seem like to those who knew what his principles were. In a 
letter to his wife, he referred to himself as a geisha, selling his body to the rich 
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and powerful: ‘I have, alas, become a geisha. I have received the baptism of vul- 
garity.” But, this was probably the most important step he would take, because 
this post for the Gaimusho—which he only held briefly—enabled him to meet 
Sun. And, now Toten had found the hero he had long been searching for. 

After only meeting Sun once, Miyazaki (as was typical of his character) 
immediately was won over. Sun was his man, the hero he had been searching 
for! The year was 1897, they discussed the prospects for China’s revival and the 
future of Asia—and that was enough for Toten. He pinned his future and the 
future of Asia on Sun, making himself Sun’s disciple and assistant thereafter. 
Sun had been having a hard time and could use all the help he could get. He 
was involved in a failed revolt in the Canton area in 1895, and thereafter the 
Qing government had put a price on his head. He desperately needed sup- 
port and, of course, money, and his Japanese friends were utterly essential to 
him. Through Toten and the contacts he was able to establish in high places, 
Sun was able to take refuge in Japan—at least for awhile. By the same token, 
Toten worked overtime to make Sun widely known to the Japanese people. 
At first, he did this, interestingly, by translating Sun’s recently published work 
Kidnapped in London into Japanese for a Fukuoka newspaper he was working 
for. I believe Sun wrote this book in English; it was about his secret incarcera- 
tion by the Qing authorities in England, and I’m not sure what language Toten 
worked from when he prepared his translation, but I believe it was a Chinese 
translation. 

And, when Toten’s own Sanjiisen nen no yume appeared several years later 
in 1902, it was quickly translated into Chinese twice, and that made Sun bet- 
ter known in his own native land. For five intense years from 1897, then, Toten 
was deeply involved in the affairs of Sun and the Chinese revolution. While in 
government service in 1897, Toten used his connections to enable Sun to legally 
reside outside the treaty-port community of Yokohama; according to the trea- 
ties with the foreign powers, foreigners at the time were required to live in the 
restricted areas of the ports. 

The next year, 1898, Toten was sent on a secret government mission to 
Canton to investigate and report back on the revolutionary movement in 
China. At that time Kang Youwei was in Hong Kong; Kang had only recently 
escaped there to avoid arrest and virtually certain execution in the wake of the 
disaster of the Hundred Days Reform. Toten helped him escape to Japan and 
to safety. And, for the next few years, Toten and his colleagues did everything 
in his power to bring Sun and Kang together—or, more precisely, to mediate 
between the revolutionaries and the more reform-oriented group of Chinese. 
He also worked as Sun’s agent to make contacts with the secret societies in 
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Hong Kong and South China at a time when Toten had more freedom of move- 
ment than Sun. Because he was a Japanese national, he was able to do things 
and take risks that Sun would have been risking his life to do. 

One of the intellectual bonds that Sun and Toten shared was a trans- 
national concern for the future of Asia as a whole. That necessitated their 
willingness to assist the Filipino revolutionary Emilio Aguinaldo in his fight 
against American imperialism. The logic was that, once the Philippine Islands 
were liberated, they could serve as a base to spark the revolutionary move- 
ment in China. Their efforts, as we all know, ended in complete failure. Then, 
they looked to Taiwan as a possible base. Taiwan had become a Japanese col- 
ony after 1895, and the Japanese presence there did not appear to constitute 
an obstacle to the liberation efforts in the surrounding lands. But, no sooner 
was the Huizhou Uprising of October 1900 set to erupt in South China, than 
it was betrayed by another Japanese before it really got started. Toten was furi- 
ous with his fellow Japanese, and found himself profusely apologizing to Sun. 
This is the final episode recounted in Sanjisan nen no yume, and I think you 
can see why Toten, looking back on his life to that point, thought it was a com- 
plete failure. He resolved to abandon all of his grand ambitions for an Asian 
revolution and apprenticed himself to Tochiken Kumoemon, the famous 
ryokyokushi. He was ultimately no more successful as a singer. 

As we look back on the Meiji period now a full century after it ended, we 
can see that there were any number of people working around the edges of 
society, unconnected to their government and trying to forge international 
ties in semi-legal fashion. As Japan rose ever greater respectability in the inter- 
national arena, however, the kind of activities Toten had been involved in— 
including smuggling arms and laundering money to revolutionaries intent on 
overthrowing governments with which Japan had or was trying to establish 
diplomatic ties—such activities became ever more difficult and genuinely ille- 
gal. None of this would have stopped Toten. He was himself every bit as much 
a revolutionary as Sun and many other Chinese revolutionaries in the years 
preceding the 1911 Revolution. 

So, there he is at age 33a complete failure in his own words. When I think 
back to a time when I was 33, Toten’s life seems impossible to me. I don’t mean 
to compare myself to Toten, but I am only trying to understand this extraordi- 
nary man. In his letters to his wife, Toten is well aware of how desperately poor 
she is and how she and their young son, Miyazaki Ryusuke, are suffering. And, 
yet, he makes no effort to change his plans, come home, and try to take care of 
them. On occasion he tried to help his wife find a job to support herself, but 
the thrust of his letters to her is to offer comforting words, words of affection 
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combined with excuses about why his own call to duty would continue to keep 
him far from home. Toten was committed to a higher goal—the liberation of 
Asia starting with the Chinese revolution—and everything else was secondary. 
Some years later, in 1929 (seven years after Toten’s death) when Sun’s mauso- 
leum was dedicated in Nanjing, Toten’s widow recalled some of these difficult 
times in a memoir. She mentioned a time when she was alone with a three- 
year-old Ryusuke and an infant second son Shinsaku and she wrote Toten a 
letter about of the dire circumstances they were in. His response to her was 
that he suffered poverty, too, and their allies in the unfair world were the poor 
and helpless, while their enemies were the rich and powerful. Poverty, he told 
her, was the natural order of things. His message then was to be courageous in 
their shared struggle against evil in the world. 

The picture he gives in Sanjuisan nen no yume, though, is a bit different. Here 
was find a self-pitying Toten, lonely, often drunk, usually sharing his solitude 
with a prostitute at some bordello. This was not a heroic pose but one of roman- 
ticism and harsh but brutally honest self-criticism which readers in the Meiji 
period would probably have admired. The pose he took in his letters to his wife 
and the pose he took in his memoir are, thus, wholly different. Obviously, his 
wife could easily have read the memoir after it appeared—in fact, I’m sure that 
she did—and she would have seen the stark difference here, but it does not 
seem to have changed her opinion of him. Which was the real Miyazaki Toten? 

I think the answer is both. He was by turns living a heroic existence but 
one also plagued by failure and consonant self-doubt and self-pity. I wonder, 
though, if the information in his letters and in Sanjiisan nen no yume can both 
be true. There certainly is nothing new in men lying to their wives. And, if he 
did fabricate some of the information in his autobiography, he would not have 
been the first nor the last person to do so. At the same time, Toten seems fully 
prepared to die a premature death, as his cause was more important and far 
bigger than his own small life. There seems to me to be something both admi- 
rable and a little eccentric in that. It certainly makes Toten likable, even if the 
way he treated his family members is anything but likable. 

Toten lived first and foremost not for his family or for himself but for the 
noble goals he set above everything else. That stance earned him the respect of 
his colleagues and of the Chinese revolutionaries with whom he was in touch. 
A moment ago I ended my discussion of his involvement with the Chinese 
revolution with the completion of Sanjiisan nen no yume in 1902 and his deci- 
sion to leave politics and take up ryokyoku. He soon failed at that career, but 
in 1905 when Japan defeated Russia in war, many thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents came to Japan. They wanted to study and learn the secrets to gaining 
the kind of strength necessary to stand up to the imperialist Western powers. 
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Sun himself returned to Japan and that year helped created the organization, 
the Tongmenghui (Revolutionary Alliance), that eventually in 1911 was in part 
responsible for toppling the Qing government. Toten together with a small 
number of other Japanese was present when that group was founded and he 
held power of attorney for it. He also helped the Chinese publish their revo- 
lutionary journal, Minbao, and he traveled to China later after the revolution 
succeeded in 1g. Although Sun was only president of the new Republic for 
a few months before being forced from power by Yuan Shikai, he and Toten 
remained stalwart friends until Toten died eleven years later. During that time, 
Toten wrote, traveled, and endlessly praised his friend and worked tirelessly to 
see him returned to power. 

I have briefly mentioned his son Ryusuke, but as is well known he went 
on to attend the finest high school, Number One Senior High School, and 
the most prestigious university, Tokyo Imperial University, in Japan at that 
time. That is quite a career route for someone from an impoverished family. 
He was helped in part by his father’s Japanese and expatriate friends. When 
the Chinese revolutionary Huang Xing died in Tokyo in 1916, the home he had 
been living in (arranged by Toten) passed to Toten’s care, and a few years later 
Ryusuke used it as a rooming house for members of the famous organization 
he helped found, Shinjinkai. While Ryisuke worked for many of the liberal and 
radical journals of this period, the height of Taisho democracy, he also helped 
visiting Chinese students who would become important figures in the young 
Communist movement. The most famous of these Chinese students and activ- 
ists was probably Shi Cuntong. He worked assiduously through the postwar 
period for the betterment of Sino-Japanese relations, organizing such group as 
the Nihon Chuzankai which honored the memory of Sun (or Sun Zhongshan 
[Chtzan]). 

Finally, let me once again thank the organizers of the meeting to commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of the 1911 Revolution for inviting me and all of you 
for coming today. I mentioned at the start of my talk that I had another reason 
for coming to Fukuoka. 


H@ Source: “New Thoughts on an Old Controversy: Shina as a Toponym for China,’ Sino-Platonic 
Papers 229 (August 2012), at: http://www.sino-platonic.org/complete/spp229_shina_china 
.pdf. 


New Thoughts on an Old Controversy: Shina as a 
Toponym for China 


Zhina dizi wu yanyu SCAB Ss FAR S a 
Chuan’er huseng xiao diantou §3= 7° EEA RAL GH 


Chinese youngsters stood there speechless, 
While foreign monks wearing earrings smiled and nodded. 


=a 


(From “Ti fan shu” 44 <4 [inscription to a Sanskrit work], a poem by Tang 


Emperor Xuanzong & A, ¥. 712-756, describing young Chinese looking at a 
piece of writing in Sanskrit). 


Do toponyms provide an index of the position a nation, state, or country 
occupies on the evolutionary scale? Scanning the world in which we now live, 
we can see that only a relatively small number of states have more than one 
name (aside from official vs. popular names), usually the result—as in the case 
of “China” vs. Taiwan or the two “Koreas” (although England, Great Britain, 
Albion, etc. would be an obvious exception)—of a heightened or strained 
political consciousness. By the same token, the only places such concerns are 
obviously operative are at the United Nations and the Olympics, and in offi- 
cial state documents. Journalists, writers, ordinary citizens, and others usually 
could not care less—usually. 

How is it then that, on the eve of the 1911 Revolution, the place we now call 


China had any number of toponyms for itself—from the “da Qing” Ais (great 
Qing), “da Qing diguo” Ki Ti Ed (great Qing empire), and Zhongguo #5, to 
others with a more traditional resonance: Zhonghua } #£, Hua-Xia #£ 2, and 
Zhongtu 1 -+? While not wanting to impose later standards on earlier prac- 


tices, there still seems to be some onomastic disorder here, as each of these 
terms (save “da Qing” and “da Qing diguo”) may have a slightly different nuance 
but would all translate into English pretty much as “China.” Perhaps this is 


* An earlier version of this paper was prepared for the conference “From Qing to China: 


Rethinking the Interplay of Tradition and Modernity, 1860-1949,” organized by Professor Ori 
Sela at Tel Aviv University, May 2012. 
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a result of the fact that on the eve of October 1911 (and perhaps even later), 
“China” (any of the native toponyms will do) still conceived of itself as an 
empire and not as yet as a nation-state.! Or, perhaps shedding all of the accou- 
trements of one’s solipsistic conceit, as well as those of empire, is part of the 
process of entering the modern world of (theoretically) equal nation-states. 

In what follows I want less to trace the specific steps by which “China” 
moved from the “great Qing dynasty” (or “empire”) to the Republic of China 
(Zhonghua Minguo ‘+ #f Fd) and more to see how Japan perceived and/or 
adopted any or all of these toponyms plus one more. As arguably China’s keen- 
est observer and, on occasion, mercurial assessor, Japan had nothing to gain or 
lose—toponymically speaking—from which of the various names for China 
would carry on and which would be swept into the dustbin. That said, harsh 
and often incriminating debates, larded with misconceptions and outright 
ignorance (which never seems to inhibit fierce assertion of a point of view), 
ensued over much of the twentieth century. 

Generally, before the Meiji period, Japanese referred to “China” either by 
the name of the dynasty in power (Han /, J. Kan; Tang J#, J. To; Song 2, 


J. So; Ming HA, J. Min; and Qing iA, J. Shin) or by some generic name, such as 


the synecdoche Nankin Fj 5¢ (Nanjing) or the more Japanese-sounding terms 
Kara 2» 5 (Jif) or Morokoshi } 4 < L. Even today, the Chinatown section of 
Kobe is known as Nankinmachi Fj HJ (lit., Nanjing village, or Chinatown), 


just as states around the world often refer to others by the capital city (for 
example, Beijing, Washington, Tokyo) as a synecdoche for the entire nation 
or at least its government. Other generic Japanese terms included Chika 
re (C. Zhonghua; Yokohama’s and Nagasaki’s Chinatowns are today known 
as Chikagai  #£ #37), Chido 1! -& (C. Zhongtu), Ka-Ka #£ 2 (C. Hua-Xia), and 
(of course) Shina 3¢ 4 (C. Zhina), just to name a few. Although the Japanese 
rendering of the term now used by the Chinese themselves, Chagoku 'F'2, 


was on occasion employed in Japanese texts, it appeared with far less fre- 
quency. That term, incidentally, dates to the Zhou when it meant those “central 
states” which most assiduously followed the rituals associated with the Zhou 
dynasty; it apparently underwent a lexical shift at some post-antique time to 
mean a unified “Chinese” state/empire. 

The use of dynastic names is more complicated than it appears at first blush. 
Indeed, such toponyms were in use at the time these dynasties ruled, but only 


1 See Peter C. Perdue, “Where Do Incorrect Political Ideas Come From? Writing the History 
of the Qing Empire and the Chinese Nation,’ in The Teleology of the Modern Nation-State: 
Japan and China, ed. Joshua A. Fogel (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 
PP- 174-99. 
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an elite selection from them retained the staying power to be used for “China” 
or “Chinese” in a more general, trans-temporal sense long after those dynas- 
ties ceased to exist. Actually, straight through until the very end of the Han 
dynasty in 220 CE, we know of no Japanese writings of any sort, as Japan was 
still a pre-literate society at the time. This means that the entire life of “Kan” 
(at least in written form) has existed apres le fait: for example, “Kangaku” 


aise 


§:“ was the name in Japan for “China studies” for many centuries and not 
just Hanxue (Han-style learning or scholarship) most often associated with 
the late Ming and Qing eras in scholarship. Now that term’s generic sensibil- 
ity (meaning all of China studies, not just of a style associated with the Han 
dynasty) has acquired cachet as such in China and Taiwan. (Lest it go unno- 
ticed, the same process has transpired with the term Kanji 2°, in which 
“Kan” has stood in for all things “Chinese,” and that term has made the trip 
back to China now as well: Hanzi. There are probably many other examples, 


such as Kanbun/Hanwen ¥=2. X, too.) 

Equally productive as a dynastic toponym for China has been “To,” and here 
the association with the real, experienced Tang dynasty is critical. During the 
three centuries of Tang, several thousand Japanese students, religious and secu- 
lar, traveled to and around China, often for decades.” The image conveyed back 
to the home islands was one of utter magnificence, a centralized kingdom run- 
ning like a massive Swiss watch on an equally powerful battery—pardon the 
anachronism. Song (SO), Ming (Min), and Qing (Shin)—as far as Iam aware— 
ceased to have any staying power when those dynasties ceased to exist. Is it 
significant that “Han” and “Tang” are just as important as ethnonyms (espe- 
cially in China—e.g., Hanren #2 \) as they are as toponyms and modifiers? 
Chinatowns in Western cities are often, as in the case of San Francisco, known 


in Chinese as Tangrenjie #? (41. Is this because the great majority of their 
inhabitants, at least at the time the term was coined, were from Guangdong? 
The one Japanese expression used for China for centuries, but especially 
over the century from late Edo through 1945, Shina, has been the one that has 
most exercised Chinese opinion. It has caused what can only be dubbed fits of 
irrationality and binational name-calling, although a calming trend seems to 


2 There are many books and articles in Japanese and increasingly in Chinese on this subject, 
though scarcely a word in English. I have found excellent, readable, and quite handy: Tono 
Haruyuki REF YZ, Ken-To shi 18} (Embassies sent to Tang China) (Tokyo: Iwanami 
shoten, 2007); for a convenient chart of these embassies with names of their leaders and 


incidental information, see my Articulating the Sinosphere: Sino-Japanese Relations in Space 
and Time (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2009), pp. 101-7, and online at: http:// 
chinajapan.org/resources/j-to-tang. html. 
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have been setting in. That said, the following incident from 2010, as reported 
in that bastion of political equipoise, Renmin Ribao KH 4k, is telling. That 
year a patron in a shop in Beijing objected strongly to a poster hanging there 


depicting a scene from prewar Shanghai in which the word “Shina” appeared; 
it appears to my eye to be a blown-up version of a postcard. For this patron 
the word set off associations of Japanese aggression and Chinese “national 
shame,” and he believed it denigrated China and the Chinese people. Once this 
story became known, reporters descended on the shop in question, noted this 
poster among a few on the walls there, and then asked a scholar at the Institute 
of Modern History at Chinese Academy of Social Sciences for an opinion. He 
understood full well the cachet attached to these pictures of “old Shanghai,” 
but “they should not have used the photos that are open to various interpre- 
tations [Heaven forbid!]. If the company aims to remind the Chinese of the 
national shame, the meaning of the picture is not clear.” (Only clear messages, 
please!) 

This state of affairs actually marks an improvement over previous decades 
in which even such marginal acceptance would have been impossible. But why 
such strong feelings over two all but meaningless characters? Without giving 
away too much of the game, the animus has a lot to do with the prewar years, 
China’s “national shame,” Japan’s success in the postwar years, and, of course, 
the inability to control iron-fistedly what others call you. Toponyms and ethn- 
onyms are obviously not value-free entities; in fact, they often ironically tell us 
precisely what they do not denote, such as the “German Democratic Republic.” 

Let us first look at the debate as it emerged in the 1940s and 1950s and then 
examine its longer and broader context. The first Japanese to address this issue 
squarely was the remarkable scholar of Chinese literature, Takeuchi Yoshimi 
4’ A (1908-1977), who has been exhumed in recent years particularly by 
postmodernists to serve causes with which I doubt he would have had much 
truck. Writing in the late 1930s and early 1940s for the journal Chugoku bungaku 


' [i] SC (Chinese literature), probably the only prewar Japanese publication 
to use the Chinese toponym for “China” (in its Japanese reading, of course), 
Takeuchi offered by far the most insightful remarks for his time. How do we 
respond, he asked, to the claim by Chinese that the expressions “Shina” 3 H/5 
and “Shinajin” 5z #5 A. (a/the Chinese) are insulting? Whatever its premodern 
origins, to be discussed below, did the fact that in contemporary usage “Shina” 
was a designation of foreign origin (different from the toponym of Chinese 
choice) imply that China had been denied an equal place in the world? By 
the same token, how in the modern world of independent nations could other 


3 http://english.peopledaily.com.cn/g0001/90782/7090148.html. 
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countries be expected to refer to China by a name that conjured up a bygone 
world view based on clear lines of inequity with China at the center of the uni- 


verse (Zhongguo ‘'[)? One might raise just as much doubt about whether 
“Shina” carried negative connotations simply in its usage as one could with 
Chinese use of the term “Zhongguo” (Chugoku). I would add: Just imagine if 
a new nation were today to decide to baptize itself “Center of the World” and 
demand that the United Nations and all states with which it had relations call 
it just that. (Now imagine if that new state had copious oil or other mineral 
reserves. ) 

As was so often the case in modern Chinese linguistic innovations, it 
was Liang Qichao %/HUEE (1874-1929) who pioneered the reformulation of 
“Zhongguo” as a modern national designation for China. Others may have 
preceded him, but not in the consistent way by which he attempted to forge 
such a designation shorn of its earlier trappings. Yet it was this same Liang 
Qichao who on many earlier occasions had used the Chinese correlate of 
“Shina”: “Zhina.” In the inaugural issue (December 23, 1898) of the serial Qingyi 


bao iia #, which he famously began publishing in Japan shortly after arriv- 
ing there, he wrote: “Alas, the dangers to the state of our China (Zhina 3 Jl‘) 
have now reached an extreme.’ He then went on to list briefly four tasks that 


confronted all like-minded people concerned for China’s future, and the term 
Zhina appears exclusively—no Zhongguo and, of course, no Qingguo (cor- 


relate of a Japanese term in use, Shinkoku jf [2d). This is especially interest- 


ing because in the run-up to the 1898 Reform Movement, he had been using 
Zhongguo in his pieces for Shiwu bao Hk¥ 4% #X. With the failure of that move- 
ment and his taking refuge in Japan, he began replacing Zhongguo with Zhina. 


As a pioneer in introducing all the new Japanese neologisms into the Chinese 
language, Shina/Zhina had a fresh cachet about it, even if he may have known 
its linguistic origins in medieval times. There is ultimately no way for us to 
know his actual reasoning on this matter, but it is clear that he made the switch 
promptly—and completely, at least initially.* 

Eventually, however, he returned to using Zhongguo. Writing in 1900, Liang 
explained his thinking a bit: 


4 See Shiwubao1 (1896), as discussed in Saito Mareshi #4 47 52, “Shina’sairon” [3cHS] Feit 
(A reconsideration of “Shina”), in Kydsei kara tekitai e, daiyonkai Nit-Chi kankei shi kokusai 
shinpojiumu ronbunsha t&42 2» 5 HotA. GAVUIEIA PRA ABY vy Rh Lf 
C4 (From coexistence to antagonism: Essays from the fourth international symposium on 
the history of Sino-Japanese relations), ed. Eto Shinkichi YJB #7 (Tokyo: Toho shoten, 
2000), pp. 226-27, 231. 
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Initially, was our China (Zhongguo) in antiquity a state? Or, was it just 
a dynastic court? We descendents of the Yellow Emperor have lived on 
the globe as a group for several thousand years, but when asked what the 
name of this land is, we have none. Tang, Yu, Xia, Shang, Zhou, Qin, Han, 
Wei, Jin, Song, Qi, Liang, Chen, Sui, Tang, Song, Yuan, Ming, and Qing are 
all dynastic names. A dynasty is the private property of a single family, 
whereas a land (guo [2d) is the jointly held property of a people.... The 
China of which I speak has not as yet appeared, but at present it has just 
begun to sprout. Heaven and earth are immense, and the future far, far 
off. How magnificent will our young China be!® 


(ELK HF Bd Ws eS A Bd ae. AN A BSE FER RRR 
J SETS PES ER Ee BP FE. it Ped FE Bd Ay fA 2% A 
Fit ae aE ek 32 J) eT BS RPS RG OR 0H a ll 
HAR be. ACES AR A eB... SE AT 
an FR fry BES Ae BH WEG fej AS HH BLS ee FP 79 
HEF Ze PBK RR. TE RE ER EH BB °F.) 


; 


Obviously, there was no derogation intended in Liang’s usage, just an effort to 
overcome mere dynastic names (which could always be counted on to change) 
with a generic toponym but one also that could have life breathed into it anew. 
The process by which “Zhongguo” became the established, generic term and 
“Zhina’ dropped out of currency in Chinese would seem to have more to do 
with the development of anti-Japanese sentiments in twentieth-century China 
than with the intrinsic and relative linguistic values of these two terms. The 
most outspoken opponent of “Shina” was, doubtless, Guo Moruo ¥hyA74 
(1892-1978) who railed against it, to the point of noting that in multiple 
national designations (such as “Sino-Japanese” in English) Japanese news- 
papers always placed the element for China (the “Shi” of “Shina’”) last: thus, 
“Nis-Shi”? F]3¢ (Sino-Japanese), “Nichi-Ei-Shi”? —]#3¢ (Japanese-English- 
Chinese), and the like. 

Takeuchi found this line of argument utterly specious. “Shina” was the term 


to which he had become accustomed when writing in his native language; 
and, even if words do take on a life of their own, it had not a trace of ridicule 
attached to it, he claimed, in his usage. China and the Chinese people, as far 


u 


5 Liang Qichao, “Shaonian Zhongguo shuo” />4E4 


36 (1g00), in Yinbingshi heji, wenji KUKBAR. 


MZ (On a young China), Qingyi bao 

ME (Collected writings from the 
Ice-Drinker’s Studio, essays) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1989), 5: 9-10. See also Sait6 Mareshi, 
pp. 228-29. 
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as Takeuchi was concerned, could not be reduced to words. In addition, all of 
these discussions were meaningless to the everyday, ordinary people Takeuchi 
had come to know in the years he spent in China. How knowledgeable were 
those people who had suggested replacing “Shina” with “Chugoku” with the 
actual feelings of the Chinese people about the term “Shina?” How confi- 
dent were they that the term “Chugoku” could be inserted into the quotidian 
Japanese lexicon? Would simply changing the term to “Chugoku” insure that 
any alleged abuse inherent in the former term “Shina” disappear? Was this not 
like humoring a child? “Must we love the Chinese people?” he asked. I may love 
certain Chinese, he claimed, but it is not simply because they are “Chinese.” “I 
couldn't care less whether you say ‘Shina, ‘Chagoku, or whether you spell out 
‘Zhongguo’ in katakana. I don't wish to believe that this is simply a problem of 
language.”® 

Takeuchi was not the only Japanese concerned with this issue before the end 
of the war, just arguably the most perceptive. In the postwar period, he came to 
grips with the change in toponyms and accepted Chugoku, but he insisted that 
this not only did not solve any problem of residual bad feelings of Japanese 
toward China—it actually might serve just to cover it up. And, it also covered 
up the question of why the Chinese had come so thoroughly to detest Shina. As 
he understood it at this point, Chinese antipathy for the toponym Shina only 
arose with the rise of Chinese nationalism in the face of Japanese imperialism 
in the 1910s, spreading further in the 1920s—that is, the Nationalist era when 
‘Japanese government, newspapers, people all simply ignored the demands 
of Chinese nationalism....The root of this evil was a historical legacy of belit- 
tling Chinese nationalism.”’ 

A fascinating exchange, which would seem to have been altogether 
unaware of earlier discussions of this issue, transpired in the pages of the Asahi 
shinbun § A #t lel in December 1952. The renowned Sinologist, Aoki Masaru 
73 ACE Vu (1887-1964), was struck by the sudden shift in usage, following the 
end of the war, from Shina to Chugoku in Japan, and he was at a loss to under- 
stand why the Chinese apparently so hated the term Shina. True, he agreed, the 
term as utilized by many Japanese had accrued a negative nuance, but there 


6 Takeuchi Yoshimi, “Shina to Chagoku” 5¢ JIS & -A [BY (“Shina” and “Chagoku”), Chiigoku bun- 
gaku 64 (August 1940), as reprinted in his Nihon to Chiigoku no aida HA & PEO 3 2 
(Between Japan and China) (Tokyo: Bungei shunji, 1973), pp. 178-83, quotation on p. 185. See 
also his “Shina o kaku to iu koto” SCH # # < & 42 9 © & (On writing the term “Shina’), 
Chugoku bungaku 80 (January 1942), as reprinted in Nihon to Chiigoku no aida, pp. 222-26. 


ei 


7 Cited in Saito Mareshi, “‘Shina’ sairon,” in Kyosei kara tekitai e, daiyonkai Nit-Chu kankei shi 
kokusai shinpojiumu ronbunshi, pp. 219-20. 
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was nothing intrinsically derogatory about it, despite Chinese arguments to 
the contrary. The two-character expression derived, he argued, from an early 
Sanskrit transcription of “Qin” Z®, the ancient dynastic name which had 
become associated beyond China’s borders with the country’s name, much 
as Han/Kan (and Tang/To) later would become in Japan. There was certainly 
nothing inherently evil about the two characters—they were just phonograms 
with no nuance attached—nor was there anything evil in the initial Japanese 
adoption of the term (from the Chinese from the Sanskrit). 

Aoki claimed simply that many Japanese preferred some generic toponym 
for the country of China over the name of a specific state or regime, such as 
“Zhonghua minguo” +P 2 Fe [EY (J. Chaka minkoku) after 1912, just as had been 
the case under the Ming and Qing dynasties earlier. Indeed, the expression 
Shina often appeared for China in the Buddhist canon, as did various other 


two-character transcriptional approximations for however the character “Qin” 
was pronounced at that time.® Actually, Aoki averred, the several theories for 
what those two characters for “Shina” might imply—‘“country where the people 
country of civilization,’ and the like—all clearly 
indicated praise, not derision, for China. Many Japanese expressions had been 
developed as designations for China, and Shina—a term significantly not of 


nu 


have much on their minds, 


Japanese innovation—could be traced back to at least the Kamakura period in 
Japanese usage. It became current late in the Edo era through the writings of 
Dutch Studies scholars (see below) and even more so through the Meiji era. In 
fact, it had even been adopted by some Western scholars (for this no proof is 
presented). Clearly, even if the term was perceived by Chinese as loaded with 
negative connotations, he concluded, there was no such original intent on the 
part of the Japanese who adopted it.9 

Two weeks later an exceedingly angry reply by Liu Shengguang 2! #5'6, a 
Chinese journalist in Tokyo, was published in the same newspaper. Repeating 
entire paragraphs from Aoki’s piece, Liu interspersed his rebuttals. Yes, he 
began, Japanese had chosen at the time of the Qing to refer to China by what 
they took to be the dynastic designation, rather than a generic toponym; but, 
they had gotten it wrong. The term used by Japanese was Shinkoku (C. Qingguo) 
or “Qing nation,” when it should have been Shincho #4 §] (C. Qingchao) or 


8 Fora detailed examination of the etymology of the term “Shina,” see Uemura Nizaburo tH #T 
{<= 8, “Shina meigi ko” 3¢ Ah 4 38% (A study of the meaning of the term “Shina”), Shigaku 
zasshi Reis 7, furoku /HEX (supplement), attached to 7.11 (November 1896), pp. 1-16; 
and to 7.12 (December 1896), pp. 17-40. 

g Aoki Masaru, “‘Shina’ to iu meishé nitsuite” [3¢7h | &19°9 4% PRIZ DWT (On the term 
“Shina”), Asahi shinbun, December 17, 1952, p. 6. 
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“Qing dynasty.’ The former had never existed; there was no such animal as the 
“Qing nation.” Liu admitted that Aoki had cleverly marshaled numerous old 
references where “Shina” had a positive or neutral connotation, but the simple 
fact, Liu declared, was that when Chinese people saw those two characters, 
Shina, they saw Japanese militarists and imperialism. And, he denied “abso- 
lutely” that any other foreigners had ever used the expression Shina; it was only 
the Japanese! 

Liu went on to cite a passage written by Jiang Jieshi cea iwal (1887-1975), 
who must have known Japanese well at an earlier stage in his life, in which the 
Generalissimo claimed that the term itself sounded like “a person at death’s 
door, apparently because of its similarity to the Japanese verb shinu 9L ‘to 
die’ (more precisely, shina ¥t 2 was the negative root of the verb shinu). Indeed, 
Liu claimed, the use of the term seemed to deny the very life of China. It was 
thus extremely humiliating to Chinese. “I can say with surety that this expres- 
sion [Shina] absolutely does not appear in Chinese books.’ He concluded with 
a note indicating what must have touched off this discussion. In recent Sino- 
Japanese negotiations, Yoshida Shigeru 7 HH (1878-1967), wartime foreign 
minister and postwar prime minister (following the American Occupation’s 
“reverse course”) with decidedly rightwing views, had occasionally misspoken 
“Shina,’ indicating a pre-1945 mentality and education and causing consider- 
able offense.!° 

We have here two clear, polar statements of the arguments over the 
nuances (intended and unintended) of this particular Japanese designation 
for “China.” It is part of one of the more confusing stories in the development 
of Japanese Sinology and Japanese views of China generally. First of all, as we 
have seen above and will see further below, Liu Shengguang was dead wrong 
about Chinese never having used “Zhina.” Although it never emerged as the 
default term for “China,” it was used by many different Chinese. Saneto Keishu 
RES (1896-1985) reports an instructive story dating to 1907. In that year’s 
graduating class from Waseda University, ninety-five students from “China” 
signed some sort of commemorative ledger. Most did not indicate a country 
of origin, but of the thirty-seven who did, eighteen listed “Zhina,” twelve gave 
“Qingguo,” and only seven wrote either “Zhongguo” or “Zhonghua.” He sug- 
gests that “Zhina” was a way of implicitly rejected the Manchu-Qing state, thus 


10 Liu Shengguang, “Chagoku ni wa nai kotoba, ‘Shina’ ni tsuite hanron” PR IC lk %& v9 
Bae. [3H] (2 Ds TC Kaiti (A rebuttal concerning “Shina,’ a word that does not 
exist in China), Asahi shinbun, December 30, 1952, p. 6. 
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indicating a revolutionary mentality." “Zhina” was as well later to be found in 
the name of a Republican-period Buddhist school, “Zhina neixueyuan” 3 |S 
Aye (Chinese Inner Studies Institute), founded in 1922 by Ouyang Jian 
aK Bey lt (1871-1943) and Lit Cheng /72{ (1896-1989) in Nanjing with funds 
from Zhang Binglin 4<Vil@ (1868-1936), Liang Qichao, and Xiong Xiling 
He 45 He (1870-1937), among others; it continued in existence until 1952, 
although its name changed to “Zhongguo neixueyuan” [5] AV be in 1949.2 
(There was even a “Zhina gongchandang” 3 AS t£ # #4 or Chinese Communist 
Party, not to be confused with the “real” one, in the early 1920s, and the young 
Shi Cuntong Jiti###¢ [1899-1970] used the term Zhina in proselytizing for a 
socialist revolution in his homeland.)!° Liu was also wrong to assume that the 


Japanese were alone in using Shinkoku, as at least one Chinese association of 
overseas students used that expression (C. Qingguo) in its title. 

The unspoken thrust of Liu’s vituperative was the simple fact that the 
Japanese did not (jump through the proper hoops and) use the Chinese term 
of choice, an unspoken but nonetheless clear indication that they had not 
accepted the fact that they lost the war and were now required to take their 
marching orders from the former Allies (including China). Electing this option 
meant that they were no better than recalcitrant children. The Japanese had 
come in the prewar era to use Shina as naturally as Anglophones came to use 
its cognate “China,” but there was no hue and cry about that. Now that Japan 
had been thoroughly defeated in the war, it was time to pile on. 

It was time for a thorough study of the Japanese use of the term Shina across 
all genres of texts from the Edo period through the early Showa decades— 
easier said than done, indeed a massive undertaking. Nonetheless, Sato Saburo 
Fc 88 = HIS (1912-2006) set out to do just that several decades ago. He examined 


11 Summarized in Saito Mareshi, “‘Shina’ sairon,” in Kydsei kara tekitai e, daiyonkai Nit-Chi 
kankei shi kokusai shinpojiumu ronbunshi, p. 214. Clearly, Sanet6 was at pains to explain 
away any Chinese use of “Zhina’ in a positive light, though this by no means eviscerates 
his argument. 

12 Shi Dongchu #238 #J, Zhongguo Fojiao jindai shi 5 Hh AGE {KE (History of modern 
Chinese Buddhism), in Dongchu laoren quanji RWI A 424£ (Collected works of Old 
Man [Su] Dongchu) (Taibei: Dongchu, 1974), 1: 205-6. 

13. Ishikawa Yoshihiro 4) ||#4¥#%, Chigoku Kyosanté seiritsu shi PETE PE Te Mar Ee 
(History of the founding of the Chinese Communist Party) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 2001), 


p. 145. On its leader, Zhang Minquan oe EG RE, an Esperantist and anarchist, see Ishikawa, 
pp. 383-84. One example of Shi Cuntong’s use of the term appears in: cT (Shi Cuntong), 
“Women yao zenmeyang gan shehui geming?” 4 {f"] 22 “5 EE AG tL & 4 it (How are we 


going to make the social revolution?), Gongchandang +£ S% 5 (June 1921), as cited in 


Ishikawa, p. 323. 
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a multiplicity of texts over these years in an effort to describe, first, the emer- 
gence and predominance of Shina and, second, its subsequent supersession 
by Chugoku.!4 

Sato demonstrates conclusively that there was no consistency in the 
Japanese use of terms for “China” before bakumatsu ¥%# 7 times (last years 
of the Edo period, 1600-1868). Indeed, one often finds two or more differ- 
ent expressions for China in the same text. Shina was rarely used prior to the 
middle years of the Edo period, and the bakufu usually used To. When Arai 
Hakuseki #3 AA (1657-1725) employed the term Shina in 1713, it carried 
only positive connotations. Hakuseki had heard a cognate of the word in his 


1709 interrogations of the Italian Jesuit Giovanni Battista Sidotti (1668-1714) 
who had (unsuccessfully) tried the previous year to enter Japan illegally while 
the ban on Christianity was in force; he was soon arrested and died in prison 
in Japan six years later. Hakuseki noted that the word Sidotti used for China 
(presumably, Italian “Cina”), which Hakuseki rendered as “Chiina” 7 14 7, 
was cognate with Shina, and thereafter he used the latter word himself as a 
toponym for China irrespective of dynasty, just as the word “China” is used in 
English. At the time “Shina” was believed to reflect an Indian pronunciation 
of the toponym for China that Buddhist travelers, such as Xuanzang & 4# (ca. 
596-664) and others, had often used many centuries earlier. It was thought 
to have derived from the dynastic name Qin and carry the sense of a vast, 


14 Satd Saburo, “Nihonjin ga Chagoku-o Shina to yonda koto ni tsuite no kosatsu” H AA. 
ASHER & SCAB EMF A 2 Co EIS DLs T OG (A study of the Japanese use of [the 
term] Shina for China), in his Kindai Nit-Chi koshé shi no kenkya VERA AAR EO 

Wt Ft (Studies in the history of modern Sino-Japanese relations) (Tokyo: Yoshikawa 


kobunkan, 1984), pp. 25-66. 

15 Kate Wildman Nakai, Shogunal Politics: Arai Hakuseki and the Premises of Tokugawa Rule 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1988), pp. 328-29. 
On the basis of his questioning of Sidotti, Hakuseki wrote both Seiyo kibun PUY ACTE 
(Chronicle of the West) and Sairan igen *K:'S' £4 (Strange stories acquired). There is 


a question about what language Hakuseki would have used to question Sidotti, and the 
involvement of the Dutch interpreters in Nagasaki as well as the Dutch themselves (who 
may have known Latin) is fair to assume, although Hakuseki claims to have been able 
to make out what Sidotti was saying (highly doubtful). Concerning Hakuseki and this 
usage in the context of Japanese world geographies of the eighteenth and first half of 


the nineteenth century, see Torii Yumiko FF #}52F, “Kinsei Nihon no Ajia ninshiki” 
drt HAD 7 Y 7 iit (Early modern Japanese perceptions of Asia), in Kosaku suru 
Ajia HET 7 LT (Asia entangled), ed. Mizoguchi Yazo y=, Hamashita 
Takeshi #& Fit, Hiraishi Naoaki “7/74 ELHA, and Miyajima Hiroshi © f5 142 (Tokyo 
University Press, 1993), vol. 1 of a7-volume series, Ajiakarakangaeru 7 Y 7 D5 BRS 


(Reconsiderations from Asia), pp. 226-27, 234-38. 
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unified empire.!6 For Buddhists of the Six Dynasties period, when Buddhism 
spread widely in China and Chinese traveled in ever greater numbers to India 
to acquire the texts of the religion firsthand, the term Zhongguo was reserved 
for India,!” as the central land on the map, thus requiring a different name for 
their own homeland. According to Fayun 7%: 22 (twelfth century), a Chinese 
monk of the Song period, the term implied a “nation of culture” (wenwu guo 
SC4) Bd) and was originally a term of high praise, which was how it had been 
understood in China. By the eighteenth century, no Chinese were using the 
term any longer, although Hakuseki held a reverential attitude toward China 
and could only have used it in a positive sense. 

Nonetheless, “Shina” did not come into regular usage until the nineteenth 
century. And, interestingly, it may have been scholars of Dutch Learning with 
special expertise in the modern discipline of geography who played the most 
significant role here. The map of the world drawn in Holland (and presum- 
ably those elsewhere in Western Europe) did not resemble the conception of 
the world derived in China, and Dutch influence served in its way to relativize 
Japanese views of China’s place in the world geographically. Dutch Learning 
scholars in Japan thus began to use “Shina” in place of those toponyms— 
such as Chika or Chugoku—that stressed China's universal centrality. Three 
examples should suffice. Writing in the middle of the eighteenth century, 


16 Some years ago, a fascinating article on this issue was published in China’s leading his- 
torical journal, though it has gone (almost) totally ignored. In a study of the origins of 


the two-character expression pronounced “Zhina” in Chinese, Su Zhonexiang Jp 4H 
argues (with immense amounts of supportive evidence) that originally it was indeed an 
“Indian” (i.e., Sanskrit) effort to transcribe the name for China. But, although it dates to 
the Qin era, the term derives not from a reading of “Qin” but from the Chinese render- 
ing for the ancient state of Jing #f!], much revered by those who wrote the documents in 
which “Zhina’ first appeared; in fact, it was emblematic of the entire Chinese mainland 
itself to them, an ancient synecdoche, if you will. Second, it was south China to which 
the term principally pointed, that part of China with which Indians who came to China 
had the closer contact. Finally, Su argues on the basis of an analysis of the ancient pro- 
nunciations of the Chinese characters involved, Jing is the better candidate. Although 
Su gets a little carried away at the end of his essay, lauding the greatness and wonders of 
Sino-foreign contacts even way back when—and concluding “Oh, how this makes our 
thoughts go back in time!”—-still this is one of the best pieces on the subject. Also, there 
is conspicuously no mention of the Japanese reflex “Shina” anywhere in this essay. See Su 
Zhongxiang, “Lun ‘Zhina’ yici de qiyuan yu Jing de lishi he wenhua’” 1 [ 3¢JJ8 | — in] fy 
jee SAY EASA, (On the origins of the term “Zhina’” and the history and culture 
of [the state of] Jing), Lishi yanjiu Jj SWI 9% 4 (April 1979), pp. 34-48. 

17‘ See Xiaofei Tian, Visionary Journeys: Travel Writings from Early Medieval and Nineteenth- 


Century China (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Asia Center, 2011), p. 97. 
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Sugita Genpaku 4% & A (1733-1817) noted: “The earth is one big sphere with 
numerous countries distributed around it. Every one of them [believes] the 
place they inhabit is at the center. ... Shina, too, is a small country in a corner 
of the Eastern Sea.” Shortly thereafter, Maeno Ryotaku iil #f FL} (1723-1803) 
wrote: “Ever since high antiquity, China has changed dynasties in power any 
number of times, and it has had no specific name throughout that time. ‘Shina’ 


is what people in the lands of the West—Europe and India—call it, which is 
just like our use of the expression ‘Morokoshi, in use from past to present. 
Thus, I use it [Shina].” And, ina similar vein, Otsuki Gentaku AH XI (1757- 
1827) would note: “‘Shina’ is a name from the countries of the West for the land 
from past to present now inhabited by the Qing dynasty. The pronunciation of 
its [two characters] has been set by translators. Thus, at present I shall use this 
place name.”!8 

It should be noted that Protestant missionaries in the nineteenth century, 
building on their Catholic predecessors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, doggedly stressed the idea of a spherical Earth. The outside of a 
sphere—where people lived and countries claimed terrain—had no center. 
All spots were equal from a geographical point of view. It has been strongly 
suggested that William Medhurst, a Protestant missionary, purposefully placed 
a globe of the Earth in the guestroom of his quarters in Shanghai as a reminder 
of such to his Chinese visitors.!9 

To count the number of times the various terms for China were used in all 
Japanese texts is virtually impossible, but Sato examines one large body of 
sources, the collections of accounts written by people who were shipwrecked 
during the Edo period and found themselves washed up on Chinese soil. Since 
travel to China was illegal under the kaikin }#48 (maritime restrictions or 
seclusion; also known later as sakoku #45) policy, these accounts were effec- 
tively the only primary materials concerning China by Japanese at the time. 


18 Sugita Gentaku, Kyoi no gen 4648-2 A (Words of a crazed doctor); Maeno Ryotaku, 
Kanrei higen #45 (Secret words about narrow views); Otsuki Gentaku, Rangaku 
kaitei i": 84s (Introduction to Dutch Learning). All can be found in Numata Jiro 7 
YE, Matsumura Akira #4} HH, and Sato Shosuke (7c HE EY, eds., Nihon shiso taikei 
64: Yogaku jo AA RLALK A 64: E44 (Compendium of Japanese thought, vol. 64: 
Western Learning, part 1) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1976): pp. 227-43, 127-80, and 317-72, 


respectively. 

19 ~—_ Liu Jianhui $1) 2214, Mato Shanhai, Nihon chishikijin no “kindai” taiken BERK Lk: FAAS 
Rik AO [iEAR] (KER (Demon capital Shanghai, the “modern” experience of 
Japanese intellectuals) (Tokyo: Kodansha, 2000), pp. 78, 107-8; English translation 


by Joshua A. Fogel, Demon Capital Shanghai: The “Modern” Experience of Japanese 
Intellectuals (Portland, Me: MerwinAsia, 2012), pp. 62-63, 87-88. 
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His conclusions show that, although there were as many as eleven individual 
terms for China and somewhat fewer for the Chinese people, the overwhelm- 
ing favorites were Tokoku J## 2d (or similar terms with To as the first element, 
such as Todo }#-/) and Tojin J# A, respectively. Although Shina was at the 
time a scholarly or technical term for China, it was rarely used to designate the 
real thing. 

During the early and mid-nineteenth century, use of Shina began to 


increase, and its connotation began to decline, according to Sato. In a famous 
letter of 1855, for example, Yoshida Shoin 7 H1 #62 (1830-1859) referred to 
“Shina’ as an object for Japan to conquer (though, it should be added, the word 
itself was not distinctive in this way); earlier, in 1808, Sato Nobuhiro RE al 
(1769-1850) offered high praise for the Qing government and encouraged close 
Sino-Japanese ties, but only fifteen years later he was calling for the Japanese 


conquest and annexation of “Shina.” During the same period, however, Yokoi 
Shonan #F+/)\P3 (1809-1869) was urging close ties between “Shina” and 
Japan, and clearly the term did carry a negative sense for him. While it is 
rather easier to understand how the general image of China was declining in 
Japanese eyes during the age of Western encroachment, defeat in war with the 
British and the French, the Taiping Rebellion, and the like, it still remains dif- 
ficult to explain why during these years the use of Shina increased. The diarists 
and chroniclers aboard the Senzaimaru  % 4L voyage of 1862, the first legal 
Japanese trip to China in several centuries, often used “Shina” as well as Shin 
(Qing) and Tokoku, and from that point forward it seemed to carry the special 
sense of “contemporary China.’2° 


In the early Meiji period, elementary school textbooks and newspapers 
often glossed the two Chinese characters now pronounced “Shina’” with a vari- 
ety of furigana expressions: Chaina ¥ ~ 4 +, Kara 2>5,Nankin + ¥ + Y, 
as well as Shina L %.This would indicate that there was still no fixed reading 
for the Chinese characters, but, as the term Nis-Shi H 3¢ (Sino-Japanese) came 
into currency, Shina became the preferred reading. 

Sato examines four kinds of written materials for the early and mid-Meiji 


era. First, in official government documents, Shina was used, but so too were 


20 Sato mentions the interesting case of one of the earlier shipwrecked Japanese by the name 


of Hamada Hikozo 7% HH = ik (1837-1897), who was picked up by an American ship, taken 
to the United States, educated and naturalized there. He later returned to Yokohama, with 
the new name of Joseph Heco, where he inaugurated Japan’s first modern newspaper; he 
always used the terms Shina and Shinajin in his paper. Sato suggests that the reinforcing 
influence of the English term “China” on his usage, and perhaps eventually on general 
Japanese usage. 
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“Kando” ¥-£, Tokoku, and Shinkoku. Gradually, Shina and Shinkoku became 
the general terms and were often employed in the same documents. Second, 
diaries and letters also preserved the dual usage of Shina and Shinkoku—if 
only to avoid redundancy. Third, newspapers were using Shina widely by 
the second decade of Meiji (1877-1886); through an analysis of articles from 
selected years, he shows that Shina predominates and that the only other name 
used for China was Shin (with Shinkoku as a variant). Finally, as noted above, 
the Chinese characters for “Shina” were in wide use in textbooks, though not 
always glossed with the pronunciation “Shina.” 

These four genres of writings demonstrate that Shina had already become 
entrenched, though not unilaterally, in popular Japanese usage by the mid- 
1880s, certainly well before the Sino-Japanese War. Sato thus successfully 
supersedes the argument made some years ago by Saneto Keishu that Shina 
came into general use only after the first Sino-Japanese war of 1894—-1895.7! 
Until the end of the Meiji era, which happened to coincide with the end of the 
Qing dynasty, the official Japanese designation for China remained dai Shin 
teikoku Aja tH EM, and this usage is reflected in the Japanese names for such 
major events of the day as Nis-Shin senso 1 jr #k4+ (Sino-Japanese War [of 
1894-1895 ]) and Hoku-Shin jihen [ti 35 (North China Incident, namely the 
Boxer Uprising). 


From 1912, however, “Shin” ceased to have meaning as a generic designa- 
tion for China, and Shina finally attained complete dominance, which it held 
until 1945. The official Chinese designation for the Republic, Zhonghua min- 
guo, never came into wide use in Japan, as even official Japanese documents 
usually used the expressions Shina kyowakoku 3Z HS + Fl EY (a direct Japanese 
translation of “Republic of China”) or simply Shina. That “Shin” dropped out of 


usage virtually overnight should not be taken as self-evident just because the 
Qing dynasty ceased to exist. Long after both the Han and Tang dynasties, Han/ 
Kan and Tang/To continued in use, as we have seen, and indeed right down 
until today in certain well circumscribed areas. The fact that Qing represented 
in the popular imagination the dynasty of the Manchus may help explain its 
quick disappearance or lack of relevance. It would be going too far, however, 
to assume that the Japanese were relieved in 1912 to be rid of “Shin” and its 
Manchu overlords and to celebrate the return of China to the Shinajin. By the 
same token, centuries earlier, Gen 7t (Yuan) was used either for the dai Gen 
KE (great Yuan dynasty of the Mongols) or for Genké JU 7K (“Mongol” pirates 
or invaders who attacked Japan several times in the thirteenth century). The 
confluence of ethnonyms and toponyms can get very muddy. 


21 See Saneto Keishii, Kindai Nit-Chii kosho shiwa 4K A A Acve Lik (History of modern 
Sino-Japanese relations) (Tokyo: Shunjisha, 1973), p. 87. 
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Before looking at Sato’s discussion of the debate over the nuances of the 
term Shina, let me add a few historical observations to its background. The 
national renewal in Japan occasioned by the ousting of the Tokugawa shogu- 
nate and the return of the symbol of the emperor to center stage at the begin- 
ning of the Meiji period brought a concomitant decrease in respect for China 
in many quarters. If Japan had been able to withstand the pressures of Western 
encroachment, why had the considerably bigger and theoretically more pow- 
erful China apparently failed so miserably to do the same? How could such 
a country still consider itself the “Central Kingdom?” Central to what? The 
earliest Japanese allowed to travel to China after the lifting of the sakoku ban 
returned with mixed reports, but the overall picture was not an especially 
pretty one, even if the Chinese people were not to be blamed for the obvious 
decline of their country. The growing disrespect for Japan’s former teacher in 
the ways of civilization found popular expression in Fukuzawa Yukichi’s 417% 
iifll Fi (1834-1901) derisive call to datsu-A Jift.ii! or “escape from Asia” in the mid- 
1880s. At the same time, popular expressions of derogation for the Chinese 
people, such as “Chan chan bézu” + + Y # + / Yi, appeared more fre- 
quently in Japan and to be used with respect to the ethnic Chinese living in 
Japan’s larger cities.2? 

Let us now take a closer look at the elusive problem of the nuances that 
accrued to the expression Shina as used by Japanese. Through the third 
decade of the Meiji era, Chinese scholars were feted whenever they visited 
Japan by their counterparts in Kangaku 7:7 or scholarly Chinese studies; 
they exchanged Chinese-style poems (Kanshi Yi) and engaged in count- 
less “brush conversations” (hitsudan “ik, or C. bitan). At least through these 
years and in these circles, Shina retained its generally positive connotations. 
Meanwhile, a continued spread in use of the term Shina from the bakumatsu 
and early Meiji eras forward coincided with great tumult on the Asian main- 


mi 


land and increasing Japanese intellectual fascination with Western civilization. 
From these sources, the negative connotations of filth, ineptitude, laziness, 
and weakness seemed to agglutinate to the term “Shina.” This perspective on 


22 Yamane Yukio LL #i32:X, “Nihonjin no Chagoku kan” H AA. O FEE #l (Japanese views 
of China), Téky6 joshi daigaku ronshi RR KF KM (September 1968), pp. 1-2. 
Unexpectedly, Fukuzawa has enjoyed a largely positive reappraisal in the newly rising 


economies of East and Southeast Asia today, including the People’s Republic of China; 
see Imanaga Seiji 4+7K jf —, “‘Datsu-A ron’ to Chagoku bunkatsuron ni kansuru ichi 
késatsu: Fukuzawa shis6 no gendai teki igio megutte” | i tity] & 4A ES aH fac FA 
FSG: HIVE O BURN RE  ¢ > T (A study of the thesis of “escape 
from Asia” and the partition of China: On the contemporary awareness of Fukuzawa’s 
thought), Kindai Nihon kenkya 14K A A FE 2 (1985), pp. 261-90. 
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Shina, though, remained latent until after the humiliating Japanese defeat of 
China in 1895. That victory transformed the view of Japan held by a genera- 
tion of Chinese intellectuals and spurred thousands to go study there. The first 
group of thirteen Chinese students arrived in March 1897, and by April four 
of them were already back in Japan, victims of bad food and the ridicule of 
Japanese school children, they claimed.* 

Although originally derived from Chinese Buddhist texts, probably a term 
of praise, and even popular for a time in China, as noted above “Shina” never 
caught on as a general designation for China among the ordinary Chinese 
population. Huang Zunxian #¢ 183% (1848-1905) arrived in Japan in late 1877 
to help open the first Chinese Legation there and soon became extremely 
interested in Japanese history and culture. In his Riben zashi shi H AES 
(Poems about various things in Japan), which caused a sensation in Japan, he 


offered an explanation for the Japanese reading of the Chinese characters for 
“Shina,” arguing that this pronunciation came to Japanese from renderings for 
“China” in European languages. This assertion would seem to imply that Huang 
had never heard the expression before coming to Japan. 

In modern China, the use of Shina—or Zhina—dates primarily to the years 
just after the Sino-Japanese War when large numbers of Chinese came to Japan 
as students. In the many books about the West and China that they translated 
from Japanese into Chinese, “Shina’” was often rendered “Zhongguo” and some- 
times left as “Zhina,” as in one volume translated by Liang Qichao. 

What about the Chinese opposition to the use of Shina? Anti-Japanese 
feelings were on the rise among Chinese as a result of events in the 1910s and 
1920s. Some claimed that, while “Shina” may have shared its roots with English 
“China” and French “Chine,” in the mouths of Japanese there was something 
else that was missing from European enunciations. In his piece (mentioned 
above) of September 1936, Guo Moruo (who knew Japanese well) admitted 
that the expression Shina was not evil in and of itself, nor did it have pernicious 
origins. But, when used by Japanese, it was comparable, indeed worse, than the 
derogatory way in which Europeans often spoke the word “Jew” (or “Juif” or 
‘Jude”). Ina less convincing argument, he added that in all Japanese binational 
designations, the element for China came last. Yu Dafu #SiK ZX (1896-1945), 
who spent a number of allegedly unhappy years in Japan, expressed similar 
sentiments in several of his novels.*4 


23 See Paula Harrell, Sowing the Seeds of Change: Chinese Students, Japanese Teachers, 1895- 
1905 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992). 

24 Sato Saburo, “Nihonjin ga Chugoku-o Shina to yonda koto ni tsuite no k6satsu,” in his 
Kindai Nit-Chu kosho shi no kenkyii, pp. 46-55. 
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Several other Chinese arguments against the use of Shina, noted by Sato 
and others, are even more far-fetched. Wang Gongbi Ef #% (1886-1976) 
claimed that “Shina” was homophonous with Japanese expressions implying 


“imminent demise” jf (I think there is something wrong here linguistically) 
and “thing” or “item” (shina ti). Others claimed that the first syllable of Shina 
(5c HS) implied the Japanese expression shihai XZ HC or ‘control} while the sec- 
ond syllable implied (this time, only in Chinese) a grammatical third person; 


hence, the term belittled the Chinese people in the sense of “control them.” 
Some even suggested that the shi element in Shina implied the idea of “branch 
store” (shiten 3Z)'4) with Japan as the “main store” (honten AS J). These argu- 
ments are, frankly, specious to the point of incredulity. 

In early June 1930 the Tokyo nichinichi shinbun 5 A A std editorial- 
ized against the use of the Chinese expression for the Republic of China, 


Zhonghua minguo, because both of the elements of the first term, Zhong and 
Hua, contained outdated conceptions of the Chinese as civilized and the oth- 
ers as, implicitly, barbarous. With “Shina,” all people stood on an equal footing, 
the newspaper argued, and there was no room for self-flattery. To the alleged 
Chinese claim that Zhonghua minguo was a Chinese translation of the English 
expression “National Republic of China,” the Japanese newspaper retorted that 
“Shina” was just as much “China.” The next day, June 8, the newspaper ran a 
rebuttal by the pseudonymous “Jitto” #f 4 (later demonstrated to be the work 
of Sanetd Keishi who used the first character as his pen name) which put the 
problem simply: If the Chinese want to be called Zhonghua or Zhongguo, then 
that is their business. It is no different from a personal name, chosen by the 
person who bears it. (There is a problem here, for how many of us actually 
chose our own personal names? They are given to us at birth by others, usu- 
ally parents or other relatives, and for reasons reflecting many different ethnic 
and religious traditions.) The term “Nihon” | 4 also, he argued, carried self- 
agerandizing connotations when viewed from abroad (he had to have meant 
only the Kanji countries). Agreed, Shina has no intrinsically negative sense, but 
it is simply not the name the Chinese have chosen for themselves. (They didn’t 
choose “China” either, but never complained about it.) Saneto, thus, knew full 
well the long and distinguished pedigree of the term Shina/Zhina, but he was 
also suggesting that words acquire nuances with the passage of time, and this 
one no longer sounded good to Chinese ears.”5 


25 Tokyo nichinichi shinbun, June 5, 1930, and June 8, 1930; and Sato Saburo, “Nihonjin ga 
Chigoku-o Shina to yonda koto ni tsuite no késatsu,” in his Kindai Nit-Chi kosho shi no 


kenkyit, pp. 55-57. See also the excellent article by Kawashima Shin J!| i, “‘Shina’ 
‘Shinakoku’ ‘Shina kyowakoku’: Nihon Gaimusho no tai-Chi koshé seisaku” | 3¢H)5 | 
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Saneto summarized the arguments against adopting “Chugoku” in four 
points: (1) It (“center of the world”) is an arrogant name; (2) there is no histori- 
cally more popular toponym in Japan than Shina; (3) as a cognate of “China,” 
it is an international name; and (4) Japan itself has a place name Chugoku (in 
the Hiroshima area) that confuses things. Saneto then rebutted each of these 
points. First, names of countries are all more or less arrogant, and contempo- 
rary China is not an overly confident state. As for the third point, China (the 
world’s largest country) did not use a form of Shina for itself, and the Soviet 
Union used Kitai (kuraii), meaning that “Shina” and cognates are hardly inter- 
national, if the two most populous countries in the world did not use them. 
Concerning the region of Japan known as Chugoku, Saneto suggested chang- 
ing the area’s name to what would translate as “the Western region of Honshu” 
(Honshii saibu chiho AX) PE FSH 77). Most ink, though, was spilled over the 
second point, the roots of “Shina” in the Buddhist canon going back to India 
and the like. Saneto claimed that this may be true, but “Shina” in Japan had 
no such origins; it had only entered Japanese with the tale recounted above 
concerning Arai Hakuseki and his subsequent use of the term in Sairan igen 
of 1713.76 

In October of 1930, the Japanese government decided to change its position 
and adopt “Zhonghua minguo” (J. Chaka minkoku) as its official designation 
for the Republic of China. “Shina” remained far and away the popular favorite, 
and the war that began soon thereafter was soon to be dubbed Shina jihen 


3 HS $48" or the “China Incident.” During the allied occupation of Japan in 
which China participated, the Chinese demanded an official end to Japanese 
use of the term Shina. The demand was accepted by the Japanese government 
on June 6, 1946. 

In the postwar period, when scholars of Chinese history and culture in 
Japan were trying to atone for the sins of the prewar period and any complic- 
ity for which their profession may have been responsible in the war effort on 
the mainland, considerable scrutiny was focused on this issue of toponyms for 
China. It has become second nature now to refer to the expression Shina as a 
derisive prewar designation for China; that is, by not accepting the Chinese 


(SCARE) [SCABSEAMER] : AAS ES Ot PRI (“Shina,” “Shinakoku,’ 
Shina kyOwakoku’”: The policy of the Japanese Foreign Office in names for China), 
Chiigoku kenkyii geppo "PIE 
concentrates largely on the toponyms in its title as a problem in Sino-Japanese diplomatic 


‘A 


WEAR 49.9 (September 1995), p. 4. Kawashima's essay 


I 


encounters. 
26 — Saito Mareshi, “Shina’ sairon,” in Kyosei kara tekitai e, daiyonkai Nit-Chu kankei shi kokusai 
shinpojiumu ronbunshi, pp. 214-216. 
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term Zhongguo, the Japanese are alleged to have committed an act of intel- 
lectual or cultural imperialism no different in their realm from the military 
actions of others in other realms. 

I have no intention of becoming involved in the exculpating process, nor 
of offering advice to Japanese colleagues. However, the postwar mass mea 
culpa has tended toward a rejection of many of the finest achievements of pre- 
war Sinology, often because of the political views of the authors or the con- 
notations of their language. This is probably no different from saying a given 
German scholar of the 1930s was a fine historian, even if he was a virulent anti- 
Semite. Bernard Wasserstein’s recent exposé of Hannah Arendt’s use of sources 
is extraordinarily revealing in that connection.?” 

First, as noted, Liu Shengguang was wrong; Japanese were not the only ones 
to use the expression “Shina.” Such Chinese figures of diverse political persua- 
sions as Liang Qichao, Zhang Binglin, Song Jiaoren 7¢#({— (1882-1913), Sun 
Yat-sen fA# LL] (1866-1925), and Wu Zhihui 5 4fEHH (1865-1953) all had occa- 
sion to use its Chinese correlate, Zhina. All five men were among those intel- 


lectuals and political figures at the turn of the last century who were involved 
in China’s effort to reassess its place in the world, a world in which China was 
no longer realistically the Central Kingdom and had no business so advertis- 
ing itself. All spent time in Japan. While Liang became, for a while, an open 
Japanophile, Zhang’s ethno-nationalism served to make him considerably less 
respectful of his Japanese hosts, while in Japan Zhang famously initiated the 
founding of the “Zhina wangguo erbai sishi’er nian jinianhui’ 3 JST" Ed = A 
JU +E ACF (Commemorative society for the 242nd anniversary of the 


o 


loss of China) from Tokyo shortly after his arrival there after being released 


from prison in China. Song launched the journal Ershi shiji zhi Zhina — ttt 
40-2 SCH|S (Twentieth-century China) in Tokyo in 1904 as the revolutionary 
organ of students from Hunan and Hubei provinces; the Tokyo asahi shinbun 
5R at FH At lel of July 30, 1905 carried a notice about it and mentioned that 
this new journal was extremely critical of Japan. Sun’s association with the 


term involved one of his Japanese associates by the name of Umeya Shokichi 
M/E 7% (1868-1934);28 and Wu's intellectual peregrinations are too com- 
plex to trace here. Nonetheless, all adopted the use of the Japanese expres- 


sion for China, a term whose ultimate etymon is, as noted, a Sanskrit rendering 
from Buddhist texts. For all the well-known scholarly and political differences 


27 Bernard Wasserstein, “Blame the Victim—Hannah Arendt among the Nazis: The Historian 
and Her Sources,’ Times Literary Supplement 5558 (October 9, 2009), pp. 13-15. 
28 See the excellent if excessive treatment at http://baike.soso.com/v795437.htm. 
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among Liang, Sun, Zhang, Song, Wu, and Shi Cuntong, all of them opted for the 
more neutral Zhina, albeit not permanently. 

Second, there is a certain naturally temporal quality to the designations 
used in naming. Of course, the power to establish a name that sticks presup- 
poses some sort of authority of enforcement, but many other factors come into 
play before a name takes hold, not the least of which is comparable names for 
other states and ethnicities (the two thorniest and most easily offended group- 
ings). Many terms have been offered as names for countries and ethnic groups 
that have simply not withstood the pressures of time and circumstance and 
have, accordingly, changed. Before the mid-1960s, virtually every well-meaning 
American, black or white and regardless of political affinity, referred to blacks 
as “Negroes” with no intention of offense or slight. It was simply the respectful 
name in use; and it was superior to the openly reviled and offensive term “col- 
ored,’ still in legal use by Southern bigots (to say nothing of the highly offensive 
term in colloquial use by this group). Use of “Negro” thus carried with it the 
self-proclamation of liberal or progressive or simply evolved. By the late 1960s, 
few if any liberals were still using “Negro” but had shifted to “black,” because 
that was declared the ethnonym of choice by the group so named. Did that 
mean that people who had used the term “Negro” prior to the late 1960s were 
all racists, as it was clearly indicated it did for those who continued to use it 
after the late 1960s? No one to my knowledge began the silly process of relexify- 
ing “Negro” (as Shina was forced to endure) and hence to discover hidden bias 
within. The newer ethnonyms, “Afro-American” or “African-American” (the lat- 
ter sometimes without a hyphen), have been put forth in more recent times 
as candidates to replace “black,” but while gaining considerable ground have 
not as yet completely replaced “black.” We may witness yet another name shift 
in the not-too-distant future, and “black” may fall out of currency in certain 
quarters.?9 

Of course, in the prewar period most Chinese used Zhongguo (not Zhina) 
as a designation for their country, while most Japanese used Shina. However, 
the use of Shina, I would argue, was not a conscious choice on the part of those 
Japanese, nor was it a way of taking a peculiarly anti-Chinese stance. In the 
postwar period, Japanese have all moved to adopt Chugoku in imitation of the 


29 Since | first put forth this argument more than twenty years ago, I am happy to say that 
it has become a standard part of numerous websites in Chinese, Japanese, and English, 
usually without attribution; perhaps plagiarism is the highest form of flattery. See my “On 


»” 


Japanese Expressions for ‘China,” Sino-Japanese Studies 11.1 (December 1989), pp. 5-16, 
reprinted in The Journal of Intercultural Studies (Kansai University of Foreign Studies) 


17-18 (1990-1991), pp. 31-40. 
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Chinese. The logical extension of the argument that Shina is offensive would 
be for Japanese to go one step further and use the Chinese term Zhongguo 
(pronounced in Chinese or in something akin to Chinese). That would be 
inconceivable, as Takeuchi Yoshimi sarcastically suggested. By the same token, 
continuing in the face of this shift to use Shina would be a retrograde act— 
and in the few instances in which it crops up, it has been soundly and roundly 
vilified. 

There are instances in which the shift has not been so easy, as toponyms 
tend to be conservative by nature. The two most readily available examples 
are the place names in Japanese for the East China Sea (Higashi Shinakai 
UR Sv + if) and the South China Sea (Minami Shinakai Fj 2’ + ff). Replacing 
“Shina” with “Chigoku’” in such instances is easier said than done. Thus far, 
the usual tack has been to replace the characters for “Shina” with the two 
katakana syllabaries—which is incidentally the first choice on the Microsoft 
Word Japanese program for these two place names. Similarly, “Indochina” (a 
term which has dropped out of contemporary usage even in English but which 
retains historical significance) is now rendered in Japanese as 4 Y / 7, 
though it used to be written with the characters El) 5 HS and pronounced 
exactly the same way. During the American-led war in Viet Nam in the 1960s, 
mainland Chinese newspapers regularly employed this term (pronounced 
“Yindu-Zhina’” in Chinese) in their reportage. The same procedure, rendering 
the two characters as two katakana syllabaries, is frequently used when refer- 
ring to many prewar proper nouns.?° 

Surveying the present scene indicates much less sensitivity on the part of 
Chinese to the term Shina and growing ignorance of it in Japan—I am eliding 


the infamous case of the notorious troublemaker Ishihara Shintaro 4 Jil {A 
AXES (b. 1932), present governor of Tokyo prefecture and hardcore rightwing 
politician, who went out of his way to use the expression “Shinajin” at a public 


venue. If the case with which I began this essay is any indication, even when 
China and the Chinese find the term offensive, they are nonetheless begin- 
ning to historicize the term. I would argue that this reflects a growing sense of 


30 ~—« There are some other oddities that this dramatic shift in nomenclature has left behind: 
“Shina soba” 3¢ HS € (f (aka ramen) is now rarely used, and if it is, it is all written out 
in katakana; and “Shinachiku” 3¢ JJ|S 77 (lit., Chinese bamboo; a topping for ramen com- 
posed of dried bamboo shoots) has more recently been replaced with menma * Y Vv. 
The Sino-Tibetan language group is still, though, known as “Shina-Chibetto gozoku” 
+ +F*y b ai and, last time I checked, no one was losing any sleep over it. See 
also Lin Siyun #( EZ, “‘Zhina’ wenti zonghengtan” [3c JIS | [AJ LMthiGR (Thorough 
discussion of the “Shina” question) at www.epochtimes.com/b5/4/10/20/n695630.htm. 
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Chinese self-confidence in the world, specifically vis-a-vis Japan and the United 
States. As China grows richer, capable of manipulating international financial 
dealings, United Nations declarations, and even military power plays—and 
especially as Japan remains mired in economic stagnation—debates over the 
perniciousness of “Shina” have receded into the realm of near irrelevance. 
Witness similarly the way in which a much more confident Taiwan with little 
or no fanfare accepted pinyin after decades of holding on for dear life to the 
Wade-Giles Romanization scheme—if only because the PRc had devised the 
“Communist” pinyin system.?! 


31 For helping me to end on a note of humor about the punning ways in which “Shina/ 
Zhina’” is joked about in China today, I thank Victor Mair for sending this URL: http:// 
languagelog.ldc.upenn.edu/nll/?p=4026. 


H@ Source: “The Gold Seal of 57 cE and the Afterlife of an Inanimate Object,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 73.3 (July 2012), 351-69. Copyright © by Journal of the History of Ideas, 
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The Gold Seal of 57 CE and the Afterlife of an 
Inanimate Object 


This essay operates on the assumption that objects can inspire thought, and 
thought can generate debate, and the consequences of that debate can be of 
ontological importance. Thus, the inanimate object plays no “conscious” role 
in engendering ideas, but humans invest in it a range of meanings which can 
reach levels of great cultural and historical significance. The object in question 
is a golden seal, presently on display in the Fukuoka City Museum in Japan. 

According to the official Hou Han shu (History of the Later Han dynasty), in 
the year 57 CE an emissary from the statelet of Nu in the kingdom of Wo (“Wa” 
in Japanese, somewhere in what is now “Japan”) arrived at the court of the 
Guangwu Emperor of the Later Han. The emissary was seeking investiture, as 
had other foreign states, within the Later Han’s ritual system for his homeland 
in the Wa federation, and the court awarded him witha seal and a ribbon. This 
one-line entry in the massive Hou Han shu would doubtless have remained 
just one among many unprovable items from the Chinese dynastic histories 
had not something utterly extraordinary occurred over 1,700 years later. In 1784 
a rice farmer in Fukuoka domain (Kyushu) was repairing an irrigation ditch in 
his rice paddy when he happened upon something shiny lodged between some 
rocks. He pulled it out, washed it off, and found that he had discovered some 
sort of inscribed seal. Unaware of just what it was or what value it might pos- 
sess, by various hypothesized routes it was brought to the local magistrate who 
showed it to a local scholar, Kamei Nanmei (1743-1814), a famous Confucian 
teacher in his day. Nanmei looked at its inscriptional face (see below—its 
meaning remains debated till this day), and he knew immediately that this 
was the very seal mentioned in the Hou Han shu. 

Before more than a small handful of people knew of its existence, Kamei 
Nanmei penned a lengthy essay explaining the meaning and defending the 
authenticity of the seal—an utterly brilliant piece of writing—and in so doing 
launched a debate that continues unabated till today, over two centuries later. 
Every aspect of this small piece of gold, roughly one inch to a side, with a small 
handle in the shape of serpent or snake has been debated over the years—who 
received it, the meaning of the inscription, what the snake-shaped handle sig- 
nifies, the significance of its gold composition as opposed to some other metal, 
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FIGURE 1 
Oversized image of the gold seal; original 


roughly one inch square at its base. 


how it might have ended up where it did, and its overall importance (or irrel- 
evance) in Sino-Japanese relations—altogether over 350 books and articles. In 
what follows I would like to outline the contours of that debate as a series of 
four historiographic waves, looking at how it has changed and, more impor- 
tantly, why. It offers in microcosm a look at the changing nature of Japanese 
commentary on the relationship of Japan with Mainland culture. 

Whatever may have been the interactions between the proto-Chinese and 
the proto-Japanese in the centuries before the launching of diplomatic interac- 
tions, we now generally accept the fact that the year 57 cE marks the first state- 
to-state meeting of the two (though it was certainly an unequal one). This fact 
is attested in the Hou Han shu, and even those who may have serious doubts 
about the gold seal do not as a rule question the testimony of the Chinese 
historical record. For example, writing shortly after the conclusion of World 
War II, the famed scholar Tsuda Sokichi (1873-1961) was hesitant about claim- 
ing this meeting as the “first time the king of Na [“Nu” on the seal’s inscription] 
had paid tribute” to the Han court, but the weight of subsequent scholarship 
confirms that is surely was.! The gold seal given by the Later Han emperor to 
the emissary from the “Japanese” archipelago stands as the first material object 
of significance exchanged between the two lands, and the fact that it remains 
extant (despite seventeen centuries of being hidden in the ground) should not 
be underestimated. 


1 See Tsuda Sokichi, Nihon koten no kenkyu (Studies in the Japanese classics), in Tsuda Sokichi 
zenshu (Collected works of Tsuda Sokichi) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1963), 1:18; Ito Terufumi, 
‘Nihonkoku to sono kokusai kankei no kigen ni tsuite: Kan no Wa no Na no kokuo no seiji- 
shi kenkyu” (“On the origins of the state of Japan and its international relations, a study in 
political history of the [gold seal inscribed to] King of the state of Na in Wa under the Han’), 
Hokuriku hogaku 11.1-2 (2003): 1. 
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FIGURE 2___Inscriptional face of the seal, actual (left) and schematic (right). 


It also effectively marks Wa’s entrance into the world of “international” affairs, 
a world defined by the Han empire. The five-character inscription on the seal 
also marks the first instance in which written Chinese characters functioned 
in and of themselves in the archipelago. Objects with Chinese graphs on them 
were certainly imported to the archipelago earlier, but they were little more 
than impenetrable symbols or decorations with no intrinsic significance to the 
visitors. Kume Masao (b. 1948) has thus asserted that this exchange denotes 
“Japan's” first awareness of the universe of Chinese characters and hence its 
entrance into that world, where it remains, mutatis mutandis, to this day, a 
point strongly emphasized by the great Chinese Japanologist, Wang Xiangrong 
(1920-2006).” But, long before Kume’s recent work, Kamei Nanmei noted in his 
defense of the seal’s authenticity: “The five characters of this seal mark the first 
time writing from a foreign country was transmitted to our land.’ The seal’s 
discovery in 1784 was, according to him, a “good omen [shdzui] for civilization” 
itself, as it marked the real start of such in his homeland by virtue of the Midas- 
like touch of continental culture. 

Nanmei clearly understood the extraordinary significance of this find. 
Equally important to confirmation of the story in the Hou Han shu was the fact 
that the seal’s actual discovery had taken place in his own domain in Fukuoka, 


2 Kume Masao, “Kin’in Nakoku setsu e no hanron’” (“Response to the thesis of the gold seal 
[having been presented] to the state of Na”), in Ko bunka ronso: Fujisawa Kazuo sensei 
koki kinen (Essays on ancient culture in commemoration of the sixtieth birthday of Professor 
Fujisawa Kazuo) (Osaka: Fujisawa Kazuo sensei koki kinen ronshtt kank6kai, 1983), 12-13; 
Wang Xiangrong, Xiemataiguo (The state of Yamatai) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chu- 
banshe, 1982), 231-32. 
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thus marking an event of great auspiciousness as he was just then about to 
open the doors of one of his domain’s Confucian academies. Here was that 
early icon of Sino-Japanese ties unearthed just as his own academy was tak- 
ing off. Nanmei was more than a devout Confucian. One might even think of 
him as a kind of Confucian fundamentalist. He believed that one could find 
most answers to questions of a philosophical or moral nature without looking 
further than the Lunyu (Analects | of Confucius]), the central text of the ancient 
Chinese philosopher. He was also a medical doctor and thus a man of science. 
He argued in his other philosophical writings that knowledge and practice had 
to inform one another or neither would be of much use.? 

Roughly three weeks after first being shown and allowed to analyze the gold 
seal in the spring of 1784, Nanmei wrote his famous piece about it, entitled 


3 Yoshida Yoichi, “Kamei Nanmei no igaku shiso” Kamei Nanmei’s medical thought), Yogaku 
8 (1999): 1-21; “Kameigaku koborebanashi” (“Tidbits of the Kamei school”), Kishi Noko 
hakubutsukan dayori 31 (1997): 7-9; Shono Hisato, “Kokuh6 ‘kin’in’ shutsudo ni tsuite” (“On 
the unearthing of the national treasure, the ‘gold seal’”), Kishi Noko hakubutsukan dayori 30 
(1996): 10-12; Inoue Tadashi, “Kamei Nanmei to Takeda Sadayoshi, hanko seiritsu zengo ni 
okeru’”) (“Kamei Nanmei and Takeda Sadayoshi, around the time of the establishment of 
the domainal schools”), in Fukuoka ken shi, kinsei kenkyit hen, Fukuoka han (yon) (History 
of Fukuoka Prefecture, section of early modern studies, Fukuoka domain, vol. 4), ed. Nishi 
Nihon bunka kyokai (Western Japan cultural association) (Fukuoka: Fukuoka Prefecture, 
1989), 23-24; Takanoe Mototaro, Jukyo Kamei Nanmei: Nanmei sensei hyakkaiki kinen shup- 
pan (Confucian hero Kamei Namei, published to commemorate the 1ooth anniversary of 
Nanmei’s death) (Fukuoka: self-publ., 1914); Tsujimoto Masashi, “Kansei ki ichi igakusha no 
shiso: Kamei Nanmei ni tsuite” (“A heterodox thinker in the Kansei period: Kamei Nanmei”), 
Koka joshi daigaku Koka joshi tanki daigaku kenkyi kiyo 17 (1979): 13; Tokuda Takeshi, ed. 
and annot., Bunjin: Kameda Bosai, Tanomura Chikuden, Nishina Hakukoku, Kamei Nanmei 
(Literati: Kameda Bosai, Tanomura Chikuden, Nishina Hakuboku, Kamei Nanmet), in series 
Edo Kanshi sen (Selections from Edo-period poetry in Chinese) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1996), 
1:333; Nakaizumi Tetsutoshi, Nihon kinsei gakko ron no kenkyii (Studies of views on schools 
in early modern Japan) (Tokyo: Kazama shobo, 1976), 310-16; Jin Peiyi, “Guijing Nanming 
Lunyu yuyou zhi jiejing fa” (“Kamei Nanmei’s method of explicating the classics in his Rongo 
goyu”), Hanxue luntan 1 (2006): 63-91; Terashi Bokuso, “Kamei Nanmei, sono hitotonari to 
gyoseki” (“Kamei Nanmei, his personality and accomplishments”), Nihon Toyo igaku zasshi 
54.6 (2003): 1023-33; Kasai Sukeharu, Kinsei hanko no sogoteki kenkyu (Comprehensive study 
of early modern domainal schools) (Tokyo: Yoshikawa kobunkan, 1960), 3; Tsujimoto Masashi, 
“Kamei Nanmei no gakko ron to Fukuoka hangaku no setsuritsu” (“Kamei Nanmei’s views on 
schools and the establishment of domainal learning in Fukuoka”), Koka joshi daigaku Koka 
joshi tanki daigaku kenkyii kiyo 18 (1980): 117-18. 
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Kin‘in no ben (On the gold seal).* This piece was preceded by an authentication 
that the local magistrate asked him to make of the seal in which he merely gave 
its dimensions and shape and included a drawing. Unlike the seal itself, this 
drawing and copies of it circulated among Japanese intellectuals who far more 
often than not made their own (often strident) comments on it based solely 
on his drawing. The longer essay, written in a traditional style known as mondo 
(“question and answer”), is primarily a series of hypothetical questions that 
might be (and later definitely were) raised about the genuineness of the gold 
seal. One by one Nanmei poses these points of doubt in as strong a way as he 
can, and one by one he demolishes them. For example: Is it possible that gold 
could remain underground surrounded by malicious rocks for nearly two mil- 
lennia and come up without a scratch? Yes, Nanmei replies to his own straw- 
man question, and he proceeds to marshal scientific data to demonstrate that 
gold can hold out extremely well even for many centuries. Another example: 
Doesn't the middle character of the inscription, nu, with its meaning of “slave” 
or “servant” or simply “underling,’ imply a decidedly negative evaluation of 
the statelet receiving it and hence of early Japan? Indeed, Nanmei replies, one 
finds the character in such tribal names as Xiongnu where a deprecatory impli- 
cation may be read, but that would not have applied here, and he heads into a 
lengthy exegesis of what this graph would have meant at the time: 


It being a time in which we did not have writing [in Japan], when our 
emissary to the Han dynasty [in 57 CE] was asked there what the name of 
our country was, he would have responded orally ‘Yamato no kuni’ [the 
land of Yamato]. They attached the character {& to our national name. 
Through the end of Han dynasty, they added the character 4 to convey 
‘Yamato no kuni’ with {@4 2]. In the Chinese language, [the charac- 
ter] # is pronounced no [actually nu, but occasionally used to render 
Japanese no—JAF ]. 

In [such Ming-period texts as] Wubei zhi [Treatise on military prepared- 
ness| and Riben kao [Study of Japan], Mino [a Japanese place name] is 
transcribed with the Chinese characters “4 and Kii 4C.* [another] is 
rendered “@ Ml 74 #& [‘Ki kuni’]. In the [Ming-period work] Yinyun zihai 
[Dictionary of sounds and rhymes], words from our land are translated, 
such as ushitsuno (ox horn) rendered as # 4H 4M and tsuru no kubi 
(crane’s neck) as ‘3 17. 4%. Given these [examples], the term Xiongnu 


4 Reprinted a number of times; see Kamei Nanmei Shoyo zenshi (Collected writings of Kamei 
Nanmei and [Kamei] Shoyo) (Fukuoka: Ashi shob6, 1978), 1:360-68. 
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represents a euphonic change from Xianyun [an early Chinese name for 
the Xiongnu]. These graphs [including #] are there for their pronuncia- 
tion, not for their meaning. ... There is [thus] no derogatory meaning to 
the character 4 in the various writings of that land [i.e., China]. In our 
understanding of the character usage of that land, this should be some- 
thing quite easy for us to comprehend.® 


On the whole Nanmei’s defense is based on a recipe drawn from a range of 
disciplines: a little science, a little philology, and a lot of Confucianism. In the 
immediate years following the gold seal’s discovery and Nanmei’s essay, numer- 
ous pieces of varying length would be written by many of Japan’s leading intel- 
lectuals of the late eighteenth century. In fact, so many people over a wide 
geographic area contributed essays that one has frequently to remind oneself 
that this was an age not only prior to modern communications, of course, but 
one in which even inter-domainal communications and transportation were 
anything but smooth and travel was sharply monitored or curtailed. Somehow 
ideas transcended those barriers, even as it was people who necessarily carried 
the information. 

The debate that followed Nanmei’s seminal essay took up many of the issues 
he raised. Many were based only on news of the discovery or just Nanmei’s 
authentication. In other instances, his longer essay was copied and circulated. 
The contours of the debate, though, soon came down, on the one hand, to 
Confucians who understood Japan’s cultural heritage as intricately linked 
to that of the mainland and recognized that anything in which Japan might 
excel culturally found its roots in China (possibly via Korea). For this group, 
as for Kamei Nanmei, their progenitor, the seal was a testament to the antig- 
uity of Japan’s ties to the Mainland. Their defenses of it tended to invoke the 
Confucian classics as the fount of truth and were less sanguine about native 
Japanese sources. Opponents of this group were, on the whole, men based 
in the nativist (kokugaku) tradition for whom the Confucian classics were an 
alien body of literature with little importance in Japan. These men tended to 
marshal evidence from the ancient Japanese classics, such as the Kojiki (Record 


5 “Kan no Wa no Na no kokuo” kin ‘inten, kin ‘in hakken nihyaku nen (Exhibit of the goal seal 
[inscribed] to the “King of Na of Wa under the Han’: Two hundred years since the discovery the 
gold seal) (Fukuoka: Fukuoka shiritsu rekishi shiryokan, 1984), 74-75. 

6 On travel restrictions in the Edo period, see Constantine N. Vaporis, Breaking Barriers: Travel 
and the State in Early Modern Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1994). 
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of ancient matters) and the Nihon shoki (Chronicles of Japan). They went out of 
their way either to downplay the importance of the unearthing of the gold seal 
or to cast anything from mild to serious aspersions on the small statelet whose 
emissary had received it from the court of the Later Han dynasty. Interestingly, 
though, it would be another five decades before anyone—significantly, a nativ- 
ist scholar—would actually claim that the gold seal was a complete fake. That 
was to be Matsuura Michisuke (1801-66), a disciple of the notorious nativist 
scholar Hirata Atsutane (1776-1843), writing in 1836.7 Matsuura’s essay would 
likely have remained entirely obscure if not for its republication by Miyake 
Yonekichi (1860-1929) at the end of the nineteenth century. As we shall soon 
see, Miyake completely disagreed with Matsuura’s thesis, but he thought it 
deserved the light of day. 

Although Japanese Confucians did not completely ignore the Japanese clas- 
sics any more than nativist Japanese completely ignored the Confucian clas- 
sics, each group worked overtime to emphasize the importance of its own set 
of books as the source of truth. Thus, at one significant level, the debate took 
on almost a religious quality making it all but impossible for either side to con- 
vince the other of anything. The starkest contrast in the two main opposing 
sides was how each viewed the gold seal in connection with their own identity, 
or more broadly how each side saw its identity in relation to China and Chinese 
culture. The debate did have the positive effect (for later scholars) of bringing 
to the surface numerous topics in the more general Confucian-nativist debate 
which were otherwise submerged, and virtually all the traditional sources 
extant were brought to the fore, even if modern scholars may now approach 
them differently. And, as noted, much of the debate rehearsed points made in 
question-answer fashion by Kamei Nanmei. 

Roughly one hundred years later by the middle of the Meiji era, with 
Confucianism on the wane and Central European academic benchmarks 
all the rage in scholarly circles in Japan, the well known historian Miyake 
Yonekichi brought the latest standards of philology and historical phonol- 
ogy to bear on a study of the gold seal, penning an essay which has set the 
standard ever since in the area of a proper reading of the seal’s five-character 


7 Yamada Yoshio. Hirata Atsutane (Tokyo: Hobunkan, 1940), 161. See Matsuura Michisuk, “Kan 
no Wa no Na no kokuo kin’in gisaku ben’ (“On the forged gold seal [inscribed] to the king of 
Na in Wa under the Han”) rpt. in Miyake Yonekichi, “Wa no Na no koku6 kin’in gisaku setsu 
no hihyo” (“A critique of the theory that the gold seal [inscribed] to the king of the state of Na 
in Wa is a forgery”), Kokogakukai zasshi 2.5 (1898), 10-13; and in “Kan no Wa no Na no kokuo” 
kin‘inten, kin’in hakken nihyaku nen 94-95. 
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inscription.® There have been dissenting voices since his essay appeared, but 
they have been largely relegated to the sidelines as the minority opposition 
or as curiosities—a fact all the more fascinating when viewed in the light of 
the numerous essays before his that closely debated the reading of the seal’s 
inscription. Once Miyake’s extraordinary essay appeared, that discussion—on 
the reading and meaning of the inscription—was, as it were, over, even if some 
disagreed with it and, more recently, the debate has been somewhat revived. 
Philology as the discipline of choice ruled the day from mid-Meiji Japan, and 
with its universalist claims that the surest way of searching for and reaching 
the origins of historical problems was by means of language, it had the power 
to shift paradigms. 

The central claim of Miyake’s essay was that the inscription on the face of 
the gold seal should be read (in Japanese) as “Kan no Wa no Na no koku6,” 
meaning that this seal was presented to “the sovereign [or king] of the state 
of Na in Wa under the [aegis of the] Han” empire. The implication that this 
Japanese state of Na or the larger confederation of Wa were subservient in 
some way to the Later Han dynasty, anathema to nativists earlier, was no lon- 
ger a serious issue, as it had been until that time. Miyake was also solving two 
other problems with this reading. First, the second character of the inscrip- 
tion 2, he claimed, echoing Kamei Nanmei himself, was merely a short form 
for Wa {&, and thus not the first of a two-character approximation (f4) 
in Chinese for some other ancient Japanese state. Many had read those two 
graphs as “Ito” or “Ido”. Second, that troubling middle character 4X was not, in 
his view, a Chinese stand-in for the genitive particle no, as even Nanmei had 
believed; nor, of course, did he think it bore any patronizing or derogatory view 
of Japan on the part of China. Instead, historical phonology deemed that it was 
to be read na, and it represented the Chinese approximation for the small state 
that had sent the emissary to the court of the Later Han. 

As Miyake makes clear, however—and this provides another indication 
that the Confucian-nativist debate was a thing of the past—before the dis- 
covery was made, two scholars (one usually associated with Confucianism 
and the other a major figure in the nativist school) had already identified this 
troubling graph with the proper site in Kyushu at which the seal was later dis- 
covered. Writing in 1716, the celebrated historian Arai Hakuseki (1657-1725) 
identified the state of Na (as indicated in the Wei zhi [Chronicle of the king- 
dom of Wei|) as Naka-no-kori in Chikuzen domain, Fukuoka. In his Koshi tsi 


8 Miyake Yonekichi, “Kan no Wa no Na no kokuo in ko” (“A study of the seal [inscribed] to the 
King of the state of Na in Wa under the Han dynasty”), Shigaku zasshi 3.37 (1892): 874-81. 
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wakumon (Questions concerning an understanding of ancient history), Hakuseki 
was not directly discussing the seal itself, of course, but the state referred to 
in the Wei zhi as “Nuguo” in Chinese, which he noted “was Naka-no-kori in 
Chikuzen domain’ in his own time. In the absence of the seal itself, not discov- 
ered until six decades after his death, this association accrued no followers and 
as such was not built upon in subsequent years.? 

Sixty years later, the famed scholar Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), writing in 
1777, only a few years before the seal’s discovery, associated the same character 
with two different toponyms in the same region of Kyushu, and he assigned 
“Na” to both of them as the correct reading. Arguably the greatest of the nativ- 
ist scholars, Norinaga would later (after the seal was unearthed and became a 
topic of debate) go to pains to note that mention of this state of Na in the Wei 
zhi bore no relation at all to the state named in the middle three characters on 
the gold seal’s inscriptional face. This middle character, which he claimed was 
to be read to (and hence all three as “Ito no kuni”) and nu in the context of the 
three-character expression in the Hou Han shu, had now acquired a third read- 
ing (na). In this last incarnation, Norinaga associated it with the local place 
names, Na-no-agata and Nanotsu, in the Kyushu region. Although he struck 
gold with this assertion, it seems to have gotten lost in the mix of opinions fly- 
ing fast and loose at the time and would not be revived until the essay by Miyake 
Yonekichi at the end of the following century.!° Thus, despite some apparent 
confusion, Norinaga made an extremely important point which emerged from 
his undeniable talents as a philologist. Like Arai Hakuseki before him, he asso- 
ciated the middle character of the seal’s inscription (42) (though not specifi- 
cally in this instance of the seal itself, which had yet to be unearthed, but as it 
appears in the Wei zhi where it should be, he claimed, pronounced na) with the 
character {# (also pronounced na and appearing as an ancient toponym from 
the very region in which the seal was discovered) and additionally with the 
character 4S (again, pronounced na and also linked with local place names)."! 


9 Arai Hakuseki, Koshi tsii wakumon (Questions concerning an understanding of ancient his- 
tory), in Arai Hakusetki zenshii (Complete works of Arai Hakuseki), ed. Imaizumi Sadasuke 
(Tokyo: Kokusho kank6ékai, 1977), 3:388. 

10  Motoori Norinaga, “Gyojti gaigen” (“Karaosame no uretamigoto”) (“Words of lament 
to drive out the barbarians”), in Motoori Norinaga zenshii (Collected works of Motoori 
Norinaga) (Tokyo: Chikuma shobo, 1972), 8:30-34. 

11 ‘This passage from Norinaga’s “Gyojii gaigen” is also excerpted in Mishina Akihide, 
Yamataikoku kenkyi soran (Overview of research on the state of Yamatai) (Tokyo: Sogensha, 
1970), 55+ 
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Instead of sustaining this argument and anticipating Miyake Yonekichi’s 
paradigm-shifting essay of 1892, Norinaga jumped to the conclusions that the 
expression {448 from the Hou Han shu should be read “Wanukoku’” (in 
Japanese) and that this state had nothing whatsoever to do with the kingdom 
of Wa. Undoubtedly these conclusions were influenced by the discovery of the 
gold seal and the need in his own mind to disassociate it at all cost either from 
importance in genuine Japanese history or at least disassociate it from the 
ancient kingdom of Wa. 

Miyake Yonekichi’s conclusions met with rebuttal in the 1890s, but interest- 
ingly those scholars who initially disagreed with him in print—Kume Kunitake 
(1839-1931), Kan Masatomo (or Suga Masatomo, 1824-97), and Hoshino 
Hisashi (1839—1917)—one by one all switched their positions and came on 
board with Miyake’s conclusions. These three men were considerably older 
and more established than Miyake, but they nonetheless recognized that his 
arguments—especially his resolution of the proper understanding of the seal’s 
inscription—were correct. Hoshino and Kume were professors at the recently 
founded Imperial University in Tokyo; Kan, the oldest of the group, was the 
chief priest of Grand Ise Shrine dedicated to the Sun Goddess, fountainhead of 
the Shinto religion. What won the day for them was Miyake’s use of philology. 
Although philology has all but become a term of derogation in most academic 
disciplines in North America, it was the queen of the disciplines in mid-Meiji 
Japan. 

It should be noted that Miyake’s achievement was made not by obliterat- 
ing the entire model and all studies that preceded his own, but by building on 
them and elevating the entire discussion to a new level with the introduction 
of modern philological methods. The advance here may, then, be understood 
as a form of shifting paradigms on the model of Thomas Kuhn's (1922-96) The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions.'? The nature of the discord between schools 
of thought from the time of Kamei Nanmei’s initial essay through most of the 
nineteenth century was simply spinning its wheels and no longer producing 
anything new or innovative. It would take a change in approach to relaunch the 
discussion into a more productive direction, and that was precisely Miyake’s 
contribution. 

The decades following Miyake’s essay mark the maturation of modern 
Japanese historical scholarship. Overall there were fewer essays on the gold 
seal in the Taisho and early Showa years, though the topic never disappeared 
from research interests. One of the problems plaguing continued research, 


12 Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). 
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especially after Miyake had “solved” the enigma of the inscription’s meaning, 
was the simple fact that the seal was not readily available for viewing, to say 
nothing of physically examining it. Then came the run up to Japanese aggres- 
sion and expansionism on the mainland and full-fledged war. 

There were efforts to assess the gold seal within the system of seals awarded 
by the Former and Later Han courts to domestic and foreign entities, and fre- 
quently the gold seal was considered an outlier. Few seals made of gold and 
few with the snake-shaped handle had been discovered prior to the end of 
World War 11. These facts led a number of scholars to question the authenticity 
of the gold seal, and a small number of scholars were even prepared to judge 
it a fabrication. 

The problem, of course, with Chinese artifacts has been that there are count- 
less items deep in the soil but they are not so easily unearthed. The discipline 
of archaeology needed to be developed and well funded, as it would be after 
the war. The new regime in China following the Communists coming to power 
in 1949 discovered promptly that there was no discipline so intimately tied to 
national pride, national identity, and national unity as archaeology, especially 
in a culture that for millennia had tended to revere the old and privilege the 
ancient over the new and the modern. Even the Communists, who had long 
made a business of destroying everything that smacked of traditional Chinese 
culture, found “Chinese” heritage too tempting to ignore as it built its own 
claims to being the legitimate heirs of its numerous predecessors. 

Thus, archaeology was supported and got off the ground in China soon after 
the new regime consolidated its power. And, sure enough, artifacts under- 
ground were more than accommodating. In 1956 another gold seal with a snake 
design at its top was discovered in a Former Han tomb in Shizhaishan, Yunnan 
Province, and this Yunnan find more or less shut the door on claims that the 
gold seal found in Japan was bogus. The Yunnan seal was inscribed “Dian wang 
zhi yin” (seal of the sovereign of [the state of] Dian [Yunnan]), and its face is 
a square measuring 2.4 centimeters to a side; it is thought to date to the end 
of the Former Han dynasty, and its coiled snake is much more easily recogniz- 
able as such than that of the gold seal discovered in Japan.!? The Yunnan seal 


13.‘ See Li Kunsheng, “Dian wang zhi yin’ yu ‘Han Wei Nu guowang’ yin zhi bijiao yanjiu’” 
(‘A comparative study of the ‘Seal of the king of Dian’ and ‘Han Wei Nu guowang seal”), 
Sixiang zhanxian 3 (1986): 78-81; Nishitani Tadashi, “Shikai ni atatte: Nit-Cha ryokoku 
nisen nenrai no bunka koryt to ‘Ten 6 no in’ kin’in” (“Chair's remarks: Cultural relations 
between China and Japan over the past 2,000 years and the gold seal to the king of Dian 
[Yunnan]”), in Chi-Nichi ryokoku nisen nenrai no bunka koryi to “Ten 6 no in” kin’in, kokai 
shinpojiumu (Public symposium on cultural relations between China and Japan over the past 
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FIGURE 3 The gold seal with coiled snake handle (left) unearthed in Yunnan and its 
inscriptional fact (right). 


was unearthed in Tomb No. 6 and dates to a time when “Dian” (which has now 
come to be the single-graph, short-form for Yunnan Province) connoted a non- 
Han ethnicity living in this southern region; Emperor Wu of the Han (r. 157-87 
BCE) conquered the area in 109 BCE, and when the king of Dian surrendered, 
the historical record tells us that he was given a royal seal (undoubtedly the 
very one discovered in 1956). 

Then, in 1983 another gold seal—this one with a dragon-shaped handle— 
was discovered in the excavated tomb of the king of the early “Vietnamese” 
state of Nam Viét in what is now Xianggangshan, Guangdong Province in 
southeastern China. It is a bit larger, measuring 3.1 centimeters on each side, 
and bears the inscription “Wendi xingxi” (seal of Van Dé), namely the seal of 
the second ruler of Nam Viét, whose personal name was Triéu Mat (Chinese, 
Zhao Mo, r. 137-122 BCE), grandson of the dynastic founder, Triéu Da (Chinese, 


2,000 years and the gold seal to the king of Dian [Yunnan]) (Nagasaki: Nagasaki Koshibyo 
Chugoku rekidai hakubutsukan, 1993), 6; Yoshikai Masato, “Sekisaisan bunka shidanbo 
bunseki shiron” (“A tentative analysis of the cemeteries of Shizhaishan culture”), Tonan 
Ajia kokogakkai kaiho 10 (1990), 90-91; Wang Rencong and Ye Qifeng, Qin Han Wei Jin 
Nanbei chao guanyin yanjiu (Studies of official seals in the Qin, Han, Wei, Jin, and Northern 
and Southern Dynasties) (Hong Kong: Zhongwen daxue wenwuguan, 1990); Okamura 
Hidenori, “Zen Kan ky6 no hennen to yéshiki” (“The dating and form of Former Han mir- 
rors”), Shirin 67.5 (1984), 1-41; Otani Mitsuo, “Samazama naru inju” (“Various and sundry 
seals and ribbons”), in Kinin kenkyi ronbun shisei (Collection of research essays on the 
gold seal), ed. Otani Mitsuo (Tokyo: Shin jinbutsu draisha, 1994), 83; Otani Mitsuo, “Kodai 
Chugoku kara sakuho sareta kan’in ni tsuite” (“On official seals used for infeudation from 
ancient China’), Chosen gakuho 119-20 (1986): 42-45. 
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FIGURE 4 __ Golden seal with dragon-shaped handle (right) of the ruler of Nam Viét and 
its inscriptional face (left). 


Zhao Tuo, c. 230-137 BCE). It is widely believed to have been privately pro- 
duced, not imperially bestowed on the ruler of Nam Viét.!+ 

Around 183 BCE, under the influence of Empress Lii (d. 180 BCE), the Han 
dynasty began restricting trade with outlying areas. Zhao Tuo protested, and 
she had his relatives all murdered and his ancestral tomb demolished. Soon 
thereafter, according to the treatise on the kingdom of Nam Viét in the Shi ji 
(Records of the Grand Historian, fascicle 113) of Sima Qian (145-86 BCE), Zhao 
Tuo began calling himself di (emperor) without informing the Han court, and 
Emperor Wen (r. 180-157 BCE) sent a high official by the name of Lu Jia (240- 
170 BCE) to investigate. Zhao responded apologetically in the form of a letter 
which he signed “Manyi dazhang laofu chen Tuo” (“your aged subject [Zhao] 
Tuo, a barbarian chieftain’), by which he effectively demoted himself (rather 
dramatically) from putative “emperor” to “barbarian” and, like other Han 


14 Mai Yinghao and Li Jin, “Guangzhou Xianggang Nan Yue wangmu muzhu kao” (“Analysis 
of the main figure buried in the royal tomb of Nam Viét at Elephant Ridge, Guangzhou’), 
Kaogu yu wenwu 6 (1986): 83-87; Diana Lary, “The Tomb of the King of Nanyue—The 
Contemporary Agenda of History, Scholarship and Identity,” Modern China 22.1 (1996): 
3-27. For a brief but interesting comparison of Dian and Yamatai, see Imamura Keiji, “Ten 
okoku ni okeru dansei kenryokusha to josei kenryokusha: Yamataikoku to hikaku shite” 
(“Male and female power holders in the Dian kingdom, as compared with the state of 
Yamatai”), Yisei koko kiyo 18 (1992): 113-29. Kajiyama Masaru argues for a number of rea- 
sons that the Nam Viét gold seal may have been produced in Nam Viét (and not in or 
near the Han capital); see his “Zen Kan Nan Etsu obo shutsudo no kin’in ‘Buntei gy6ji’ ni 
kansuru ichi késatsu’” (“A study of the gold seal [inscribed] ‘Wendi xingxi’ unearthed at a 
royal Nam Viét tomb from the Former Han era”), Kodai bunka 36.10 (1984): 23-30. 
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officials, dropped his surname. His grandson took the further step of issuing 
himself an imperial seal, ironically with the same imperial name of Wendi. 

One further gold seal deserves mention in this comparative context. It was 
unearthed in 1981 from the second tomb at Ganquan, a village about twenty 
kilometers to the northwest of the city of Yangzhou. At its base it forms a square 
2.3 centimeters to a side, bears a tortoise handle, and carries the inscription 
“Guangling wang xi” (“seal of the prince of Guangling [a fiefdom awarded by 
Emperor Ming, r. 57—75, to his younger brother, Liu Jing, 37-67 ]”).!® Liu Jing was 
the ninth son of Emperor Guangwu, founder of the Later Han; he was enfeoffed 
at age two (in 39 CE) as gong (“duke’ or “prince”) of Shanyang and elevated two 
years later to wang (prince or king) of Shanyang. When Guangwu died in 57 CE, 
he was succeeded by his fourth son Liu Zhuang (28-75 CE) as Emperor Ming, 
and the next year Liu Jing was promoted to “prince of Guangling.” He commit- 
ted suicide in 67 after being exposed in a treasonous incident, and his seal was 
buried with him. 

Because it was forged in the year 58 CE, only one year after the Later Han 
gold seal was presented to the ruler of the state of Na, Okazaki Takashi (1923— 
go) has argued (and Kajiyama Masaru concurs) that, given their uncanny 
resemblance—such as the presence of scales on the animal figures of their 
respective handles, the similarities in the calligraphy of the inscriptions, and 
the similar way in which the inscriptions were cut—they were most likely fash- 
ioned in the same workshop in Luoyang. 

Although both are made of gold, there are some important differences. The 
Guangling seal was designated a xi, while the Na seal does not even bear one of 
the three Chinese graphs designating a “seal.” Second, the Guangling seal has 
a tortoise handle, while the Na seal has a coiled snake. Finally, the color of the 
ribbon originally accompanying the seals differed as well, with the Guangling’s 


15 See Tsuruma Kazuyuki, Faasuto enperaa no isan, Shin Kan teikoku (Bequest of the first 
emperor, the Qin-Han empire) (Tokyo: Kodansha, 2004), 172, 235. 

16 = Kajiyama Masaru, “‘Koryo oji’ kin’in to ‘Kan no Wa no Na no kokud’ kin’in, kin’in to 
Higashi Ajia sekai” (“The gold seal [inscribed] ‘Guangling wang xi’ and the gold seal 
[inscribed] ‘Han Wei Nu guowang, gold seals and East Asia”), in Chiika jinmin kyowakoku 
Nankin hakubutsuin meihoten (Exhibition of treatures from the Nanjing Museum of the 
People’s Republic of China) (Nagoya: Nagoya City Museum and Chunichi shinbun, 1989), 
16-22. See also Ji Zhongqing, “Guangling wang xi he Zhong-Ri jiaowang” (“The Guangling 
wang seal and Sino-Japanese interactions”), Dongnan wenhua 1 (1985): 233-34, wherein Ji 
also recounts the great excitement the discovery of the seal elicited in Japan; and Otani 
Mitsuo, “Go Kan to Gino shoko6 no shinshaku’ (“The rise in nobility for feudatory princes 
of the Later Han and Wei dynasties”), in Kin’in kenkyui ronbun shisei (Collection of research 
essays on the gold seal), ed. Otani Mitsuo (Tokyo: Shin jinbutsu draisha, 1994), 77. 
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FIGURE 5 
Seal with tortoise-shaped handle (top) presented to the 
prince of Guangling, and its inscriptional face (bottom). 


green ribbon assigned to imperial princes (zhuhou) and the Na’s purple one 


reserved for adjunct marquises (liehou), one notch down. The prefixing of 
the character Han to the Na seal, as noted by Okazaki Takashi (in the essay 
to be discussed below), was deemed necessary only for an external subject 


state (waichen) such as Na, but unnecessary for Guangling, an internal subject 


(neichen) of the Han throne. Both recipients enjoyed the position of wang or 


prince, but they were nonetheless at different levels because of the external 


versus internal nature of their respective places within the Sinosphere—that 


is, the China-centered world of culture and international relations.” 


17 


Okazaki Takashi, “Arata ni hakken sareta ‘Koryo 6ji’ ni tsuite: Koso sho Kanko ken Kansen 
nigobo” (“On the recently discovered ‘Seal of the Prince of Guangling’: Tomb Number Two, 
Ganquan, Hanjiang County, Jiangsu Province’), in Ine fune matsuri: Matsumoto Nobuhiro 
sensei tsuitd ronbunshi (Rice, boats, festivals: Essays marking the death of Professor 
Matsumoto Nobuhiro) (Tokyo: Rokko shuppan, 1982), 625-30; Kajiyama Masaru, “‘Koryo 
ji’ kin’in to ‘Kan no Wa no Na no kokuo’ kin’in, kin’in to Higashi Ajia sekai,” in Chika jin- 
min kyowakoku Nankin hakubutsuin meihoten, 17-18; Okamura Hidenori, “Kokogaku kara 
mita Kan to Wa” (“Han and Wa as seen from archaeology”), in Wakoku tanjo (The birth 
of the state of Wa), ed. Shiraishi Taiichiro (Tokyo: Yoshikawa kobunkan, 2002), 225-26; 
Shiraishi Taichiro. “Wakoku tanjo” (“The birth of the state of Wa”), in Wakoku tanjo (The 
birth of the state of Wa), ed. Shiraishi Taiichiro (Tokyo: Yoshikawa kobunkan, 2002), 64-66; 
Keiji Imamura, “Jomon and Yayoi: The Transition to Agriculture in Japanese History,’ 
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As these new finds and many more like them indicate, a whole new 
approach was required in the postwar years to make sense of the field of seals, 
sigillography, into which the gold seal discovered in Kyushu in 1784 would be 
placed. The normative texts about seals dating from centuries past were no 
longer seen as the best guide and certainly not the only guide to understanding 
where the gold seal fit. The new model discipline supplanting the philological 
paradigm established at the end of the nineteenth century would now be sci- 
ence. In a sense, just as Japan had lacked truly scientific thinking but had been 
led down the primrose path to irrational, mystical thinking in the 1930s and 
1940s in which decisions of great import were made on the basis of tenuous, 
xenophobic thinking rather than reason, leading to the insanity of war and 
aggression, so now the postwar era would be one grounded in reasoned thought 
and science. Archaeology was only one part of this shift, although certainly an 
important part. The representative essay that marks this paradigmatic change 
was published in 1968 by Okazaki Takashi, the noted historian of early China 
and Japan. In many ways, the shift in studying the gold seal was into a world 
governed by science: the same world we inhabit today. The power of science is 
all around us, upending (potentially errant) human judgments and past mis- 
deeds all the time. One of the rare scholars allowed to actually examine the 
seal, Okazaki (and his assistants) applied a host of scientific tests to it in an 
effort to allay the least doubt about the seal’s authenticity. Cold, hard science 
recognizes no human frailty or prejudice; it is its own universe of verifiability 
which we ignore at our peril. This was a universe in which “science,” because of 
its putative claims to universal applicability and pure objectivity, had become 
the final arbiter of “truth.” The intent of Okazaki’s fine essay was to put an end 
to any and all allegations of fabrication. And, inasmuch as the seal was not at 
all easily available for scientific investigation, his study loomed all the larger.!® 


in The Origins and Spread of Agriculture and Pastoralism in Eurasia, ed. David R. Harris 
(Washington, D.c.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1996), 460-61. 

18 = Okazaki Tadashi, “‘Kan no Wano Nano kokud’ kin’in no sokutei” (“Measuring the gold seal 
[inscribed] to the ‘King of the state of Na in Wa under the Han’”), Shien 100 (1968): 265-80; 
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rpt. in Shikanoshima: “Kan no Wa no Na no kokuo” kin’in to Shikanoshima no kokogakuteki 
kenkyu (Shikanoshima: The gold seal [inscribed] “Han Wei Nu guowang” and archeologi- 
cal research at Shikanoshima), ed. Kyasht: daigaku Bungakubu Kokogaku kenkyishitsu 
(Department of Archaeology, Faculty of Letters, Kyushu University) (Fukuoka: Kin’in 


iseki chosadan, 1975), 84-92. 
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Both hard science and archaeology have advanced beyond the stage they 
were a generation ago, but the status of science remains exalted. It has come 
under attack by postmodernists from one side and religiously inspired men 
and women from another; its putative sanctity has been criticized from 
other realms as well, but it still enjoys enormous veneration, as much outside 
the academy as in. The gold seal is, for example, the shining treasure of the 
Fukuoka City Museum where it now resides. 

As of this writing, we may be seeing a fourth phase in the study of the 
gold seal, what might be called constructivism. This view, heavily indebted to 
postmodernism, effectively sees much of reality and certainly the historical 
past as a construction of the individual perceiver. Few would disagree with 
the idea that everyone’s sense of reality is different, though most would find 
it difficult to accept the idea that such differences—with the exception per- 
haps of schizophrenics—amount to anything fundamental. In 2006 a scholar 
of ancient Japanese literature by the name of Miura Sukeyuki (b. 1946) from 
Chiba University published a volume aimed at toppling all supports underpin- 
ning the authenticity of the gold seal.!° That meant debunking every aspect 
of the received story and coming up with an elaborate conspiracy theory for 
how it was forged (in both senses of the verb) in the months or years prior to 
its putative unearthing in 1784. This he does with a fair degree of expertise, 
though, to be sure, there are holes (some small, some gaping) in his argument. 

Miura is not simply a run-of-the-mill conspiracy theorist run wild, though 
conspiracy theory is at the core of his argument. He makes a great deal of every 
point in the seal’s known history where confusion enters the picture, and he 
sees actors behind many of these points of uncertainty. It is not enough for him 
simply to raise numerous points where the story gets murky and thus claim 
forgery, and he knows it. Instead, he goes the next step and offers an elaborate 
thesis of how and why the seal was fabricated (in 1784) and who the culprit 
behind the conspiracy was. In the end he points a finger directly at none other 
than Kamei Nanmei himself. To make his case even more dramatic, he claims 
that, if he is proven wrong with further scientific tests—he is interestingly 
willing to accept the independent proof offered by science which presumably 
can distinguish a 2000-year-old seal from a 200-year-old one—he will go to 
Nanmei’s grave, fall to his knees, and apologize to his spirit. 


19 ~=Miura Sukeyuki, Kin’in gizo jiken: Kan no Wa no Na no kokué no maboroshi (The incident of 
the forged golden seal: The illusion of “King of Na in Wa, under the Han”) (Tokyo: Gentésha, 
2006). 
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Riding the wave set in motion by Miura’s book and the newspaper articles 
and debates that followed as well as a series of his own essays, in 2010 Suzuki 
Tsutomu (b. 1949) published a volume which approached the gold seal from 
the heretofore unexplored realm of the history of metallurgical technology.?° 
Although his ultimate position remains a bit vague, in no small part because 
of the hyperscientific nature of his specialty, Suzuki effectively cast great 
doubt—not from the perspective of constructivism but from that of better 
science—on the capacity of Han-era Chinese to cast a seal of the quality of 
the gold seal. It is still much too early to tell if constructivism or better (newer 
and more sharply penetrating) science will constitute the discipline of a new 
paradigm, or if neither will force us to shift gears. The jury remains out. 

Where does that leave us now? The likelihood of finding new documents 
is extremely small. Otani Mitsuo (b. 1927), the scholar who has done more 
research on and unearthed more materials concerning the gold seal than any- 
one, is unlikely to have an heir. Whether the fourth wave of historiography on 
the gold seal will be able to sustain itself—and whether that wave will be pre- 
dominantly social constructivism or better science—remain to be seen. 

The first three waves, though, have fully made themselves felt. While each 
was transcended by the next, it is hard to imagine the present state of schol- 
arship on the gold seal, or much of anything else, without the preceding 
stages. Thus, Kamei Nanmei’s world of Confucianism in Fukuoka or Miyake 
Yonekichi’s world of philology in the straitlaced world of Tokyo at the turn of 
the last century may be far from our own, but they nonetheless produced indis- 
pensable scholarship which we ignore at our intellectual peril. And, despite 
the use of what are now probably outdated scientific methods in the 1960s, 
Okazaki Takeshi’s work remains finely tuned and balanced. To ignore any of 
this work would not only be perilous—it would be downright foolish. 


20 ~=Suzuki Tsutomu, “Kan no Wano Nano kokuo” kin’in tanjo jiktron: Kinseki bungaku nyumon 
I, kinzoku insho hen (The time and place of the birth of the gold seal [inscribed to] “the king 
of the state of Na in Wa under the Han”: Introduction of epigraphic literature, vol. 1, metallic 
seals) (Tokyo: Yuzankaku, 2010). 


™@ Source: “Japanese Views of China in Historical Perspective,’ China Heritage Quarterly 29 
(March 2012), at: http://www.chinaheritagequarterly.org/tien-hsia.php?searchterm=029_ 
fogel.inc&issue=029. 


Japanese Views of China in Historical Perspective 


I have given many talks over the past thirty-five years here at the Jinbun kagaku 
kenkyijo CELA Wt FEAT (Research Institute for the Humanities) of Kyoto 
University and over in the Bungakubu \C* 7415 (Faculty of Letters), but never 
have I had the leisure to do so in English. For that alone I would owe the orga- 
nizers of this conference, the Australian Centre on China in the World at The 
Australian National University and our hosts here at Kyoto University, an 
immense debt of gratitude. But, even beyond that, I want to thank all of the 
organizers for inviting me to take part in this event. I must say, though, that as a 
Westerner coming to the Temple of modern Sinology here at Kyoto University 
and lecturing on that topic bespeaks a little more chutzpah 5x1 than even I 
am usually prepared to utter. 

Many years ago, actually in mid-December 1976, while I was a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University, I first came to Japan—to Kyoto University and 
to the Jinbunken—to pursue research on my dissertation which was to be on 
Naito Konan WY Rev FA (1866-1934). By the way, at that time, Professor Iwai 
Shigeki 7 J /:& 48, the present head of the Jinbunken, was a third-year college 
student here. For some reason, I assumed that all Japanese scholars of China 
were intimately familiar with their own long traditions of scholarship on China 
and that I would be able to talk with everyone of my own generation about my 
thesis topic. Among the older, mostly retired scholars I found that they were 
and I could. I was lucky to have been able to interview such giants of Japanese 
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sinology as Yoshikawa Kojiro 7% )I|S2 VHS (1904-80), Kaizuka Shigeki FALL% 
yX HH (1904-87), and Miyazaki Ichisada 5 lit} — XZ (1901-95), among others—it 
was indeed a time when giants still walked the Earth. As it turned out, though, 


few younger scholars—the people my age give or take a few years—knew 
much beyond general theories and secondary books on Naito and his genera- 
tion of Sinological luminaries. It took me awhile before I realized this, in part 
because I always assumed that Japanese scholars knew more than I would— 
usually true—and in part because I assumed—wrongly—that Japanese schol- 
ars would have assimilated somewhere along the line knowledge of all their 
predecessors’ work. When it all dawned on me, though, it seemed perfectly 
natural—and unfortunately so. 


Negating the Past to Bolster the Present 4 7/1 4E 


How many Westerners still read Sir George Sansom (1883-1965) on Japan or 
Paul Pelliot (1878-1945) on China or numerous other Sinological giants of two 
or more generations ago? In the West we tend to work from a model of schol- 
arship which is akin to patricide; that is, we make a name for ourselves only 
by disproving or debunking the theses or ideas of our predecessors—not our 
own advisors, of course, but theses that developed a generation before our own 
time. After a generation or two passes, we don’t even bother to read those old 
guys anymore on the completely mistaken assumption that anything old is like 
last week’s newspaper—it’s old news and hence disposable. There are many 
people in the West who have elevated this kind of purposive ignorance to the 
level of an positive argument—claiming that Sinology is all about facts, cut- 
and-paste scholarship, and that what really matters is interpretation; those old 
fogies like Pelliot just piled up huge footnotes, etc. And, I should note that, at 
present, the very word ‘philology’, at least in the United States, has actually 
become a form of deprecation. 

The fact of the matter is that we would all stop reinventing the wheel in 
countless ways if we bothered to read a few of those older studies from time 
to time. If you doubt what I’m saying, go back to old issues of Toung Pao or 
Journal asiatique or Monumenta Serica. French isn’t that hard; German is of 
course a bit harder, true. To be sure, it would take years to read through the 
mountains of secondary material that has accumulated in the major European 
languages, but I honestly believe that it might just be worth the effort. Now, 
throw in Japanese as a secondary field of scholarship on China and you pres- 
ent young graduate students with a Gargantuan task. And, just as they are try- 
ing to keep abreast of work in their field—to say nothing of the mountainous, 
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Chinese-language secondary scholarship that seems to grow exponentially 
with each passing year. 

The point I am trying to make is not that we should spend most of our 
time reading secondary literature, but that we need to both know what’s out 
there and, more important, be aware or how much it has influenced the schol- 
arly world which we enter into and in which we live today, often unawares. 
One more personal example: Until recently the most popular textbook for 
teaching the history of East Asian civilization was East Asia: Tradition and 
Transformation by Edwin O. Reischauer, John K. Fairbank, and Albert Craig. It 
has gone through many editions and actually survived the deaths of its first two 
authors, Reischauer and Fairbank, but one very important thing remains the 
same in its many editions. The authors suggest that the most important break- 
ing point in Chinese history before the nineteenth century was in the late Tang 
through early Song dynasty, roughly the tenth century. Periodizing Chinese his- 
tory in this way shows the influence of Naito Konan’s famous periodization at 
the Tang-Song divide. Naito explicitly called the early Song and what followed 
until his own time in the early twentieth century: modern history, kinsei shi UT 
tH 52 (now usually translated as ‘early modern history’). Reischauer, Fairbank, 
and Craig speak of it in similar terms, though nowhere in their text is any attri- 
bution to Naito mentioned. In his memoirs, Reischauer later explained that he 
had learned of this thesis during his prewar years in Japan. 

This is a fascinating idea, that modernity isn’t something we have fashioned 
all for ourselves in our own times, but that it just might date back 1,000 years. 
Unfortunately, this idea had to basically go underground for most of the twen- 
tieth century. Naito died in 1934, then came the war and the Japanese aggres- 
sion on the Asian mainland intensified, and Japan’s cataclysmic defeat in 1945. 
After the war, Naito’s ideas and he himself were roundly attacked by scholars 
of many persuasions, but mostly by Marxists. In the early postwar decades, 
any view not completely sympathetic to Communist China's aspirations for 
independence and its efforts to build socialism came under heavy fire. Many 
scholars who were implicated in the Japanese war efforts were swept out of 
their jobs and those posts filled by left-leaning or outright Marxist scholars. 
Now, to claim that China had entered modernity as long as ten centuries ago 
meant not that China was way ahead of everyone else but that China had in 
fact been mired in stagnation for a millennium, and to hint that China needed 
external stimulus to arouse itself from ‘stagnation’—a term, by the way, that 
Naito scarcely if ever used—was depicted as a justification for imperialism. 
Thus, all of the fascinating ideas associated with Naito’s periodization scheme 
for China were tarnished. Some scholars at Kyoto University continued— 
usually, very quietly—to support those ideas, but their impact was limited. 
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Some time in the late 1970s or early 1980s, the Marxists in Japan began to 
lose their stranglehold on China Studies. In part this was a consequence of the 
obvious failures and disasters of the Cultural Revolution and earlier campaigns 
in China, and in part a younger postwar generation was coming of age, taking 
jobs at Japanese universities, and articulating their own ideas. This is just when 
I began coming to Japan regularly, and it was a fascinating phenomenon to 
observe. I was, of course, an outsider, but as someone deeply interested in post- 
war Japanese historiography on China, I was also keenly watching and reading 
what was going on around me. 

Now, over three decades later, the situation has completely changed, in part 
fueled by the flood of Chinese students who have come to Japan to study and 
have helped to revive interest in Naito and prewar Japanese Sinology in both 
Japan and China. In fact, after this conference is over, I am going to Osaka to 
meet with a handful of mostly young Chinese scholars who have organized a 
Naito reading and study group. I need also to mention the seminal role played 
by Professor Tanigawa Michio 4) !|i#/E, now retired but formerly of Kyoto 
University. Tanigawa sensei has for over fifty years studied what we call in the 
English-speaking world the Six dynasties period, more specifically the era from 
the end of the Late Han dynasty through the founding of the Tang. He has 
written voluminously and, I think, brilliantly on many aspects of this period 
in Chinese history. I got to know him in the mid-1980s when I was translating 
one of his books in which I tried to introduce to the English-speaking world to 
the Japanese analytical concept of kyodotai $£[F] k which he and his late col- 
league Kawakatsu Yoshio }||/#+#/fE (1922-84) were using as a tool for explain- 
ing what transpired in China over those four centuries of division between the 
early third and early seventh centuries. It struck me that kyodotai as used by 
Tanigawa sensei and a concept used by Naité, kyodan 46], were very similar. 
When I mustered the courage to ask Tanigawa sensei if it might be more than a 
coincidence, he was very pleased by the association. Since his retirement some 


years ago from Kyoto University, he has run a number of study groups in which 
ordinary citizens as well as scholars meet to read and discuss texts by Naito. 
They have published several extremely interesting volumes. I only wish I could 
do the same thing in Canada where I now live. 

Why am telling you all this seemingly personal information? I want to stress 
what I more or less said moments ago. We don't all face the history and culture 
of China we are studying with a clean slate. We are heirs to traditions which 
have deeply influenced many of the ideas we now take for granted. Even more 
important, if we ignore much of the research our forbearers produced, we risk 
proceeding to reinvent the wheel. Is this such a bad thing? No, this is not the 
equivalent of committing a crime, but it is faintly disrespectful, it is definitely a 
colossal waste of time, and historiographically it bespeaks ignorance. 
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Let me now turn to a related issue and try to tie them together. My own two 
pet peeves—or two parts of one pet peeve—are the ways in which politics 
and theory have been used to purposefully ignore wonderful scholarship of 
times gone by. Let me briefly explain. Both politics and theory—in similar 
as well as differing ways—have been used to stifle discussion—not always, 
of course, but sometimes. Politics can be used to stifle discussion by claim- 
ing such and such a scholarly view is consonant with a disreputable political 
stance. Thus, as I mentioned earlier, as soon as someone’s views can be linked 
to imperialism—and the same now goes for racism, sexism, etc.—all of that 
person’s scholarship becomes tainted, must be rigorously ignored or virulently 
criticized, and certainly must not be read. I am not speaking here of someone 
whose views are linked to Nazism or fascism or advocates of mass murder and 
who may have used some scholarly window-dressing to spruce up what are 
clearly repugnant ideas. What I am thinking of is so much of prewar Japanese 
scholarship on China which, however dated it may appear in some ways, still 
offers pearls of wisdom. 

This sort of blatant use of politics to shut down a discussion was much 
more common several decades ago, and we thankfully don’t see that much of 
it anymore—at least not in our field. However, rushing to fill the void has been 
the advent of ‘theory’. In the West, as I’m sure you are all well aware, when 
we speak of ‘theory’ without any modifier, we are almost always speaking of 
post-modernism. While post-modernism hasn’t pushed us to ignore libraries 
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full of scholarship, as politics used to, it has more often than not been used as 
a substitute for doing hard nuts-and-bolts research in archives and in difficult 
languages. By no means all, but many of those who toss about post-modern 
language and pretend to be doing scholarship claim that they are uncover- 
ing hidden biases in the discourses in which we all find ourselves irrevocably 
embedded. They rarely move our understanding of anything forward, and they 
almost never write clear prose. 

I would venture to say that the field of Japanese Studies in the West has suf- 
fered much more than Chinese Studies by the invasion of what one Sinological 
joker has called the stormtropers—that is, the theory-mongers. One can usu- 
ally point to some small positive byproduct but in this case I fail to see it. The 
reason I feel so strongly on this issue is, and this relates to my earlier point, 
postmodern theory has provided a crutch to those who either won't or can’t 
do the old-fashioned, nuts-and-bolts research essential to the advancement of 
scholarship. Again, I want to caution that this is not true 100 percent, as there 
are some theory-driven scholars who can and do regularly produce fine schol- 
arship, but they are like an old man’s teeth: few and far between. 

I am being purposefully provocative today, because I want to provoke dis- 
cussion on this issue. Fifteen years ago I gave talks here in Kyoto and elsewhere 
in Japan in which I began by asserting that the scholarly world in the West was 
divided into the shiryoha ‘& #} IK and the rironha HAM, a group based in tex- 
tual sources and an opposing group based in theory, and described their differ- 


ences as the essence of the what was then called the culture wars. There were 
other issues at stake, but this is the one I focused on. That fight has now calmed 
down—no one side can really claim victory, but neither do they engage in bat- 
tle like they used to, largely because the two sides no longer talk much to each 
other and publish in different journals. 


The kenkyitkai tt FL 


Ihave long felt that one of the great strengths of academic Sinology in Japan— 
and this is especially true of Kyoto and the Kansai region as a whole—is the 
emphasis placed on group work or kenkyukai tt 7£<2. Many in the West are 
petrified of the prospect that through the kenkyukai system they might lose 
their individuality and their independence as researchers because the larger 
interests of the group might take control. It is unquestionably true that the 
professors at the big universities, Kyoto University in particular, exercise a great 
deal of power, but it is usually, at least in my experience, with the interests of 
the group at heart. For example, a professor with the resources of a Kyodai 
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faculty member has the power to name a research theme for a kenkyukai for 
two or three or more years and, in fact, to name the people who will be invited 
to attend from outside his or her university. By the same token, it would never 
be in the interest of such a professor to alienate his or her constituency by 
selecting a seminar topic no one is interested in but him or her. Also, while the 
kenkyukai system is the heart of academic life in this part of Japan, it is not the 
totality of it. 

Insofar as the humanities are concerned, the system dates back at Kyoto 
University to 1906 and the very inception of the Bungakubu itself which cel- 
ebrated its centenary just five years ago. Naito Konan and several of his col- 
leagues used to meet on Tuesday evenings, and together they read the Shi ji 
Hac of Sima Qian &] M52. As this group evolved, they invited graduate stu- 
dents to join them as well, and thus an informal network was established that 


set the mold for future study groups of this sort. Now, while such study groups 
began at Kyodai when its Bungakubu got started, this is not necessarily the 
origin of the institution of the kenkyukai. The Kyodai scholars of a century ago 
consciously fashioned what they were doing on the Chinese intellectual tradi- 
tion of kaozhengxue % i+. They were not, of course, simply going to write 
moral tracts or commentaries on the Confucian classics or for that matter 
reflections on the Yijing #§. By the same token, they consciously sought to 
establish a basis for pursuing research on Chinese history and culture that was 
as far removed from politics as humanly possible and as contrary to traditional 
hierarchies as they could, both perversions they associated with the Imperial 
University in Tokyo. The contemporary political world might be understood— 
in fact, should be understood in their view—with the tools available from a 
broad understanding of the past, but that was a far cry from allowing contem- 
porary political concerns to intrude on the scholarly world and play any role in 
determining courses of study and the like. 

Why am I so hot on the kenkyakai (or kenkyahan ff FE VE as it’s now called 
at Kyodai) as an academic institution? First of all, there are several different 
kinds of research groups. Some, like the first ones 100 years ago, were com- 
prised of a group of people who studied or translated a text together, and the 
end product might be an annotated translation of a given text. Such an under- 
taking would, if even possible, often take an individual many, many years to 
accomplish on his or her own. A group makes it possible in just a few years. 
Other research groups might take the full run of one or more journals specific 
to a time or place or historical event and read them together, with individual 
members responsible for specific issues of the journals. The end result of such 
a venture would be that everyone involved would have a thorough reading at 
his or her disposal of entire runs of seminal journals, again something that 
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an individual would need years and years to accomplish all alone. And, yet 
another kind of research group organized around a theme enables everyone 
involved to learn from others. The end product would typically be a collection 
of essays drawn from the best individual projects under the umbrella of the 
research group’s theme. There are many example of this. 

Thus, in all such instances, the kenkyukai not only makes large projects 
possible, but it also builds bridges among scholars that can last for decades. 
The last ones with which I had contact were concerned with Liang Qichao. In 


retirement, Professor Shimada Kenji & H1 £2 7X (1917-2000) organized a group 
ranging in ages to translate Liang’s nianpu “Ff (chronological biography). 
This turned out to be a phenomenally difficult task, and the finished product 
in five volumes (and at an exorbitant price) only appeared after Professor 
Shimada had passed away. Nonetheless, we now have a complete translation 
of this important work—and it is so good that a modern Chinese translation of 
it (and its new appendices) would not be a bad idea at all. I think a number 
of the participants signed on with the project because they realized this was a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to work closely with Professor Shimada. 

In this way, I have been more a visitor and observer of this institution than 
a long-term participant in various kenkyukai, but as an observer I have found 
the whole thing utterly fascinating. Many years ago, I tried to organize such a 
research group in the United States that would meet to read texts together, but 
it just didn’t work for an assortment of reasons. The main reasons are fairly 
simple—there are fewer China scholars in North America, and we're spread 
out over a vast terrain, while Japan is much smaller; even more important, 
though, are the facts that North American scholars are much more individual- 
istic about their research and much less willing to share primary and second- 
ary work until it’s really much closer to a finished product and ready to show 
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the world. There are plenty of seminars for graduate students and professors to 
showcase their work, but they are rarely organized around anything more than 
a vague theme such as ‘modern China’. One exception that worked remark- 
ably well and demonstrates the value of one other irreplaceable element I 
haven't mentioned yet was the three-year seminar in the early 1990s run at the 
University of California, Berkeley on Shanghai history. The irreplaceable ele- 
ment is, of course, money—money to support the transportation and lodging 
for scholars flown in from various and sundry places, money to support invita- 
tions to Chinese scholars to participate, etc. The University of California is now 
completely broke, and few other places have any money to speak of—except, 
of course, for The Australian National University. 

One other thing related to the kenkyukai system and historical scholarship in 
Japan is the repeated publication of new multi-volume series of all sorts. These 
are invariably useful. Why, I always ask myself, do the major Japanese presses 
continue to publish such multi-volume series? They are not in the business of 
being nice guys, and they’re not a branch of UNESCO. Obviously, as expensive 
as they are, these series continue to be at a high quality and are bought up by 
Japanese scholars in sufficient numbers to warrant doing it again. The only 
comparable series I can think of in the Anglophone universe is the Cambridge 
History of China which has been coming out for over thirty years and is still 
missing a few volumes. A number of the original editors—John Fairbank, 
Denis Twitchett, Liu Kwang-ching, Fritz Mote, and Herbert Franke—have all 
passed away, and the whole project dropped into the lap of the next genera- 
tion. I should add that the Cambridge History of Japan (in far fewer volumes) 
came out much more smoothly. 


Slow Reading 


How is it that Japan has been able to do this and we in the Anglophone world 
have not? What’s needed would seem to include money (lots or it), proximity 
(namely, shorter distances between universities), leaders and would-be lead- 
ers willing to give of their time, organization and staff, and a group of scholars 
committed for the long-term. I think connected to all of this as well is the sys- 
tem of graduate school study in Japan that significantly differs from ours, even 
as the Japanese system is changing. In North America, Europe, and (I imagine) 
Australia, students enter graduate school often with a research topic already 
in mind, take a few years of courses, pass (or possibly fail) a series of writ- 
ten and/or oral examinations, and then set off to write a book-length piece of 
original scholarship (ie., their PhD theses) based on original research which 
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often includes a year or two of study and research in China or Taiwan. Speed 
is of the essence and, considering that language training almost always takes 
up a huge chunk of time even for native speakers, the sense of being rushed 
through graduate school is almost palpable. 

There is, I have to admit as well, a certain underlying irrationality to this 
whole process. How can someone who has never written a book and probably 
has no published articles to be expected to write a book all of a sudden while 
still in their mid- to late-20s? Dissertations are, of course, not books, though 
most advisors expect them to be pretty close to books. With funding to support 
graduate students seemingly always getting smaller and with a ferociously dif- 
ficult job market out there, the leisurely approach to grad school is definitely 
a thing of the past. Meanwhile, and this is definitely changing, my Japanese 
friends had to take rigorous, cut-throat tests to get into graduate school, but 
once in they received support, studied and worked with professors, and in the 
process established bonds for life. Through the famous ‘old-boy networks’, they 
got jobs and only much later did they put together several decades of scholar- 
ship into a book which would stand in for a PhD dissertation. Most of them 
did this final step in their late forties or fifties; some of the older generation 
never bothered with the PhD at all. As the market in Japan has gotten more 
competitive and especially with so many Chinese students now studying at 
Japanese universities, getting a PhD has become a more pressing issue. My 
good friend Ishikawa Yoshihiro got his PhD in his early forties, so things are 
definitely changing. 

I would like to make one final, related point that concerns both academic 
Sinology in Japan and elsewhere in the world. This is the enduring power of 
the disciplines to establish barriers that often inhibit communication and 
whose overcoming can lead to extremely fruitful results. What do I mean? In 
the prewar period, Kyodai Sinology in particular—Shinagaku XH =—aimed 
specifically at bringing different approaches to the study of China: literature, 


history, classical textual studies, epigraphy, whatever; what was usually not 
part of the mix was contemporary China, though some scholars did address 
issues of relevance to the China of their day. The idea was, obviously, that 
the disciplines may have been useful was to organize knowledge and to pass 
that knowledge from teacher to student, but the disciplines were nonethe- 
less artificial, and there was no good reason for a historian of Ming China, to 
take but one example, to ignore evidence from the great novels of the Ming 
into his or her historical research; similarly, a historian of Tang China would 
surely want to incorporate information from Tang poetry into research on 
Tang-period history. My sense is that—and I maybe wrong here—after the 
war with the reorganization of education in Japan, the disciplines which were 
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then so important to American education began to exert a powerful influence 
on Japanese academic life. In China Studies that meant that people working 
in different divisions of the same university might not know of each others’ 
work. And, people working in similar topics in other parts of East Asia—such 
as Japanese Confucianism or Korean Buddhism or whatever—would rarely 
have much contact at all. Happily, I think these barriers are falling, and more 
cross-disciplinary or multi-disciplinary or inter-disciplinary work (all meaning 
the same thing) is being produced that before. 

This practice mirrors a similar phenomenon in the West, especially the 
United States—and I mention the United States in particular because it had 
such a powerful impact on postwar Japan. In the postwar era, the American 
government funneled a good deal of money into what was called ‘area studies’, 
and the areas to be studied were those that the U.s. government deemed hot 
spots around the world. One of the lessons it had learned from World War 11 
was being caught off guard and finding itself fighting an enemy—Japan—it 
hardly understood and had few people who knew its language. So, the newly 
risen Communist China was one of those important hot spots that the gov- 
ernment wanted to be sure would have experts to advise it about as the Cold 
War progressed. ‘Area studies’ concentrated its attention on the modern and 
contemporary period and it stressed language training, but it did all this in 
an inter-disciplinary way; that said, it didn’t have much time or patience for 
the humanities and emphasized the social sciences in a big way—and I think 
it took the ‘science’ part of social science far too literally. The topic, though, 
was (in our case) ‘China’ and not literature or history or sociology or whatever. 
The idea was to understand China by whatever means were required. While 
I much appreciated the interdisciplinary nature of this approach when I was 
a student, it did have the fatal flaw of ignoring pre-contemporary history and 
culture almost completely. 

More recently, area studies has been vigorously criticized for other reasons 
as well. In addition to a reinvigoration of the disciplines, especially the social 
sciences, which thus criticized the use of ‘China’ as a meaningful topic, the use 
of Western-derived theory which I discussed a moment ago has made an all- 
out effort to break down the entire Sinological approach of the past as repre- 
senting an elite discourse. I shan’t say any more about this, but I think it might 
for an interesting topic for discussion. 

Finally, I have always felt that Kyoto was the exception to all the rules in 
Japanese Sinology. Just when I would feel most frustrated about the develop- 
ment of Sinological studies here, I would run into the exception here. Kyédai 
may the last place on planet Earth where literary Chinese, literary Chinese 
(wenyanwen C4 SC), is still rigorously taught in the Bungakubu, while at the 
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same time contemporary China is being studied here in a kenkyikai at the 
Jinbunken as well as probably elsewhere. Also, in recent years topics of con- 
cern to the entire East Asian region have been taken up in research groups. 
Why this last theme has taken so long to develop in Japan as elsewhere might 
be an interesting subject of speculation as well. 

But, I shall end here and thank you all for your patience and the organizers 
for inviting me to participate. 


Post-script 


Several days after our conference concluded I had a private discussion with 
a faculty member of the Jinbunken who was in attendance that day. I asked 
him first if he followed my talk and if he agreed. He was able to follow most 
of it, and he suggested that the discussion of the kenkyukai system was an 
accurate description of the ‘good old days’. In recent years, faculty members at 
Japanese universities have been increasingly saddled with enormous quanti- 
ties of bureaucratic work—which, like everywhere else, is all but completely 
a waste of everyone’s time and sanity. The problem has apparently become so 
acute over the last few years that kenkyukai, in order to have a core group of 
members, had to start meeting on weekends. That was, of course, not a satis- 
factory solution, and it meant that aside from the few that continued to meet 
during the week had fewer members and were in fact fewer in number them- 
selves. No one knew exactly why there has been such a precipitous increase 
in the amount of bureaucratic paperwork, but it has nonetheless become a 
fact of life. Let us all pray to our respective source of divine powers that it is 
temporary. 


H@ Source: “Translator’s Preface,” in Books and Boats: Sino-Japanese Relations in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, by Oba Osamu (MerwinAsia, 2012), vii-xi. 


Translator’s Preface to Books and Boats 
(Oba Osamu) 


Oba Osamu was born in Kyoto in 1927. Three months later his family moved 
to Osaka, where he grew up. Virtually his entire academic life has been tied to 
the Kansai region, which generally refers to that area in central Japan encom- 
passing Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe. He received both undergraduate and graduate 
training in East Asian history at Ryakoku University in Kyoto.! After serving 
in several teaching positions in the 1950s, he moved to Kansai University in 
Osaka, where he taught for most of his career. Retiring in 1997, Oba followed 
the Japanese practice of teaching elsewhere in post-retirement, in this case, at 
Kogakkan University in Mie Prefecture.” There, he served as its president until 
his death in 2002. During his distinguished career, he lectured at countless ven- 
ues around the world, and he was a visiting professor at numerous Chinese 
universities as well as at Princeton University in the United States. 

Oba would readily admit that he was not the first scholar to examine Qing- 
dynasty (1644-1912) cultural relations with Japan of the Edo (Tokugawa) 
period (1600-1867), but he was without a doubt the most active. After publish- 
ing his magisterial Edo jidai ni okeru Tosen mochiwatarisho no kenkyu (A study 
of books imported [to Japan] on Chinese ships in the Edo period) in 1967,3 
he spent decades producing highly specialized, detailed works that served 
as the groundwork for books aimed at a more general audience, such as Edo 
jidai no Nit-Chua hiwa (Chinese relations with Japan in the Edo period), which 
is translated here, and Tokugawa Yoshimune to Kokitei (Tokugawa Yoshimune 
and the Kangxi emperor).* His studies on pre-Tokugawa Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions include Shin Gi Wao (The ruler of Wa who submits to the Wei), Kodai- 
chusei ni okeru Nit-Chi kankei shi no kenkyu (Studies in ancient and medieval 
Sino-Japanese relations), and Kanseki yunyu no bunku shi: Shotoku Taishi kara 
Yoshimune e (A cultural history of the importation of Chinese texts, from 


1 This university is affiliated with the Nishi Honganji True Pure Land Sect of Buddhism. 

This university is affiliated with the Ise Shrine. 

(Suita: Kansai daigaku Tozai gakujutsu kenkyisho). 

Edo jidai no Nit-Chi hiwa (Tokyo: Toho shoten, 1980); Tokugawa Yoshimune to Kokitei (Tokyo: 
Taishikan shoten, 1999). 
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Prince Shdtoku to Yoshimune).> Oba also strove to republish rare books in 
Japanese and Chinese dating from the Edo period, which has been a huge boon 
to scholars in this field.® Yet one of his greatest contributions has been to train 
extraordinary young scholars, such as Matsuura Akira and Tao Demin to name 
just two, whose work he fostered for four decades. 

Oba also built a parallel career in another field, where he was among the 
world’s most outstanding and productive scholars—that of unearthing, deci- 
phering, and explicating Chinese wooden strips dating from the Han (206 BCE— 
220 CE) and later dynasties. His many writings in this field include: Mokkan 
(Wood strips), Mokkan: Kodai kara no messeeji (Wood strips, messages from 
antiquity), Kankan kenkyu (Studies of Han wood strips), Shin-Kan teikoku no 
iyo (The glory of the Qin-Han empires), and Shin-Kan hosei shi kenkyu (Studies 
in the history of Qin-Han Law).’ In addition, two volumes of his uncollected 
essays were published to coincide with his retirement in 1997: Showa gannen 
umaretachi (Those born in 1925) and Z6 to hd to (Elephants and Laws).° A vol- 
ume of his posthumously collected essays was published in 2007 under the 
title Kigire ni nokotta moji: Oba Osamu ikéshu (Writings left on pieces of wood: 
A collection of Oba Osamu’s posthumous manuscripts).? 


5 Shin Gi Wao (Tokyo: Gakuseisha, 1971, 1989 rpt.), Kodai chisei ni okeru Nit-Chu kankei shi 
no kenkyu (Kyoto: Dohosha, 1996), and Kanseki yunyu no bunka shi: Shotoku Taishi kara 
Yoshimune e (Tokyo: Kenbun shuppan, 1997). 

6 Three such works, edited by Oba, would include: Kyohd jidaino Nit-Chit kankei shiryo (ni), Shu 
shi san kyodai shi: kinsei Nit-Chit kosho shiryoshi san (Materials on Sino-Japanese relations in 
the Kyohé era, part two: The writings of the three Zhu brothers; Part three of documents on 
early modern Sino-Japanese intercourse) (Suita: Kansai daigaku Tozai gakujutsu kenkyijo, 
1995); Kyoho jidai no Nit-Chi kankei shiryo (san), Ogyi Hokkei shi: kinsei Nit-Chi kosho 
shiryoshi shi (Materials on Sino-Japanese relations in the Kyoho era, part three: The works 
of Ogya Hokkei; Part four of documents on early modern Sino-Japanese intercourse) (Suita: 


the Edo period) (Suita: Kansai daigaku Tozai gakujutsu kenkyijo, 1985). 

7 Mokkan (Tokyo: Gakuseisha, 1979); Mokkan: kodai kara no messeeji (Tokyo: Taishikan sho- 
ten, 1998); Kankan kenkyui (Kyoto: Dohosha, 1992); Shin Kan teikoku no iyo (Tokyo: Kédansha, 
1977); Shin Kan hései shi kenkyi (Tokyo: Sobunsha, 1982). 

Both: (Kyoto: Dohdsha, 1997). They total nearly 1200 pages. 
(Kyoto: Yanagihara shuppan, 2007). 
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The volume translated here, Oba’s only book thus far to appear in English, 
contains a certain degree of his personal reminiscences.!° He unpretentiously 
describes decades of labor to unearth so many of the sources now deemed 
basic in this area of scholarship. In his first chapter, the most autobiographi- 
cal, Oba describes his principal scholarly premise: only after debunking com- 
monsensical historical knowledge can true historical study begin. To give one 
example, he takes pains to demonstrate that, despite all received wisdom about 
the centrality of the Dutch to Nagasaki in the Edo period, that city’s actual cos- 
mopolitan flavor derived overwhelmingly from the Chinese and their cultural 
imports. Perhaps this point is more important for Japanese readers, some of 
whom tend to glamorize the West and slight things Asian, but it is also impor- 
tant for us to bear in mind. 

Oba, however, goes a step further. He contends that the cultural and intel- 
lectual bases for Japan’s modernization in the Meiji era (1868-1912) lay in 
“Kangaku” or “Chinese Learning” as it developed in the Tokugawa period. 
This point may seem nonsensical given the universal assumption that 
Tokugawa Western Learning (Yogaku) had been the key, since “modernization” 
would seem to be synonymous with rapid and far-reaching Westernization. 
According to Oba, however, this “commonsensical” but fallacious viewpoint 
results from the lack of historical perspective. He asks: How did Japanese of the 
late-Tokugawa and early-Meiji eras learn about the West? In fact, with certain 
exceptions, their major texts on Western affairs were classical Chinese texts 
(Kanbun), often translations of Western books made by European missionaries 
together with their Qing collaborators. Oba’s attention to this central impor- 
tance of classical Chinese texts was the crowning achievement of his career, 
and it has earned him extraordinary praise from both Japanese and Chinese 
historians. 


1o Several of his books have appeared in Chinese translation, such as Jianghu shidai 
Zhongguo dianji liubo Riben zhi yanjiu (Studies of the transmission to Japan of classi- 
cal Chinese texts in the Edo period), trans. Qi YInping, Wang Yong, and Wang Baoping 
(Hangzhou: Hangzhou daxue chubanshe, 1998), which originally appeared as Edo jidai ni 
okeru Chugoku bunka juyo no kenkyu (Studies of the reception of Chinese culture in the 
Edo period) (Kyoto: Déhosha, 1984); and Qin Han fazhi shi yanjiu (Studies in the history 
of Qin-Han law) trans. Lin Jianming et al. (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1991), 
a translation of Shin Kan hosei shi kenkya. 
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Some Chinese scholars, a minority, have not been as approving of Sino- 
Japanese contacts in the Edo period. They are outspokenly critical of Japan's 
efforts to cut itself off from China and the rest of the world; indeed, this 
minority on occasion seem to resent this presumed attempt by Tokugawa 
Japanese to reject China’s great cultural gifts. Oba offers a different approach, 
unencumbered by nationalism. He recognizes that both Japan and China 
imposed severe restrictions on contact with the outside world, interestingly for 
similar reasons: to create domestic security. But, he sees private parties on both 
sides striving to maximize contacts with the other side. Japanese consumers 
craved any and all things Chinese—books, plants, foodstuffs, medicines, lac- 
quer and other art ware, even elephants. And, Chinese traders and ship cap- 
tains sought out this business in Nagasaki. No restriction on either side was 
so strict that its enforcement could not be circumvented. In the chapters that 
follow, readers will discover a field with considerable depth and sophistication 
of research that Western historians have long yearned to enter. Perhaps the 
appearance of Oba’s book in English translation will encourage young scholars 
outside of Japan to move in this direction. 

It behooves me to acknowledge the assistance of several colleagues at this 
point. Perhaps the great bane of working in this field is the many different 
and difficult languages one must master: classical and modern Chinese as 
well as literary, epistolary, and modern Japanese. The premodern epistolary 
style, sorobun, is the Achilles heel for many scholars raised in the postwar era, 
both Japanese and Western alike. I was fortunate to have two colleagues at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara who have mastered that linguistic dev- 
ilry well, Luke Roberts and Haruko Iwasaki. Luke was especially generous in 
helping me decipher numerous lines of text. On those few occasions when the 
text got the better of us both, Haruko stepped in and usually unlocked the mys- 
tery. In many instances, the only person who could really help was Professor 
Oba himself. To my long list of queries, he invariably faxed a response within 
twenty-four hours. In addition, I would like to thank my colleague at York 
University, Bob T. Wakabayashi, himself a friend of Oba’s from their Princeton 
days, who helped me reconceptualize how this work might be best organized 
in English. All errors of translation, however, are my own. 

A note on this translation. I have reorganized the chapters of Oba’s 
text slightly, so that all the materials concerned with the book traffic appear 
in Part 1, and all those other materials concerning interpersonal interactions 
between Chinese and Japanese appear in Part 2. This involved placing the final 
chapter of the original several chapters earlier. Otherwise, the translation fol- 
lows the original. 


M@ Source: “The Recent Boom in Shanghai Studies,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 71.2 
(April 2010), 313-33. Copyright © by Journal of the History of Ideas, Volume 71, Number 2 
(April 2010). 


The Recent Boom in Shanghai Studies 


The past two decades have witnessed a surge of scholarly interest within the 
field of China studies in Shanghai’s modern history and culture. As if in rep- 
lication of China’s exploding economy, this attraction to China's largest city 
has by no means been limited to the Anglophone world (most non-native 
Anglophone westerners who work on China now publish much of their schol- 
arship in English), but has been equally matched if not surpassed in quantity 
by work in Chinese and Japanese. After examining why Shanghai has become 
so popular to researchers, I will look at the kinds of work that have been done 
on the city’s history, examine a few recent works of cultural and intellectual 
history more closely, and suggest a number of avenues for future scholarship. 
One of the reasons for the attraction to Shanghai history in the West is 
that Shanghai was arguably the most Western of all Chinese cities before the 
Communist victory in 1949. Although Harbin with its largely Russophone com- 
munity of foreigners in China’s far northeast may lay claim to that dubious 
distinction in the prewar decades, given Shanghai’s much greater size, it has 
received the lion’s share of attention.! Many of Harbin’s Russian expatriates 
ultimately migrated to Shanghai after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
from the early 1930s.? In the 1920s and 1930s, however, westerners and East 
Asians alike referred to both cities as the “Paris of the Orient,” apparently on 
the assumption that Paris was a glamorous, international city. All Western 
trends, whether in fashion, film, music, radio, or other forms of popular cul- 
ture, found resonances in Shanghai before they were felt elsewhere in China 
or often elsewhere in East Asia. At the same time, Shanghai was home to a 
relatively large Western émigré community from the middle of the nineteenth 


1 A few recent books in English on Harbin deserve mention: Seren Clausen and Stig Thegersen, 
The Making of a Chinese City: History and Historiography in Harbin (Armonk, N.yY.: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1995); James H. Carter, Creating a Chinese Harbin: Nationalism in an International 
City, 1916-1932 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2002); David Wolff, To the Harbin Station: 
The Liberal Alternative in Russian Manchuria, 1898-1914 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1999). 

2 Marcia R. Ristaino, Port of Last Resort: The Diaspora Communities of Shanghai (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2001); despite its subtitle, this book primarily concerns the Russians 
in the city. See also E.E. Aurilene, Rossiiskaia diaspora v Kitae (Khabarovsk: Chastnaia kollekt- 
siia, 2008). 
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century. Multinational and multi-religious in composition, this community 
largely lived unto itself in the Concessions, those areas which by unequal 
treaty regulations fell under foreign jurisdiction, known as extraterritoriality. 
One might expect to find a hybrid culture in Shanghai, a kind of Sino-Western 
amalgam, but nothing of this sort ever really emerged, perhaps because this 
was never a full-fledged colonial setting. The “modern” culture that did emerge 
before the onslaught of World War 11 and the coming of the Communists soon 
thereafter was either entirely Western or a Chinese imitation of Western fash- 
ions, films, art, and the like. 

While there is now a fascination with Shanghai culture in Western, Chinese, 
and Japanese scholarship, westerners in the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries rarely evinced more than a passing interest in the surrounding 
multitudes of Chinese and only rarely learned their language. Business with 
westerners was almost always conducted in English or through compradors. 
The major exception among the foreign community were the Japanese, espe- 
cially members of their larger enterprises, who most often sought to do busi- 
ness directly with the Chinese, necessitating the acquisition of one or more 
topolects of Chinese. Indeed, the major Japanese conglomerates initially sent 
representatives to China for long periods of study and language training to 
break into local markets, especially networks of trade that the Chinese had 
long dominated throughout the region.? 

Although home primarily to foreigners, the Concessions also played a cen- 
tral role in the unfolding of modern Chinese history. Perhaps most significantly, 
the French Concession of Shanghai (beyond the reach of the Chinese police) 
played quiet, unknowing host to the founding of the Chinese Communist Party 
in July 1921. Not surprisingly, while this topic was much more popular among 
Western (and East Asian) academics in the 1960s and 1970s than it is today, that 
may be changing once again.* The tiny schoolroom where that initial meeting 


3 Motomiya Kazuo, “Sogo shosha no keisei” (“The Formation of [Economic] Conglomerates”), 
in Kindai Nihon no kiseki, 8: Sangy6 kakumei (The Tracks of Modern Japan, vol. 8: The Industrial 
Revolution), ed. Takamura Naosuke (Tokyo: Yoshikawa kobunkan, 1994), 168-74. 

4 Recent work indicating more interest in this field would include: Patricia Stranahan, 
Underground: The Shanghai Communist Party and the Politics of Survival, 1927-1937 (Lanham, 
Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 1998); S.A. Smith, A Road is Made: Communism in Shanghai, 
1920-1927 (Richmond: Curzon, 2000); and S.A. Smith, Like Cattle and Horses: Nationalism and 
Labor in Shanghai, 1895-1927 (Durham: Duke University Press, 2002). Smith’s work covers the 
decades before Stranahan’s. The fullest recent book on the early Chinese Communist Party 
is Ishikawa Yoshihiro, Chugoku Kydsanto seiritsu shi (History of the Formation of the Chinese 
Communist Party) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 2001); Chinese translation by Yuan Guangquan, 
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took place is now a modest museum—it used to be more like a shrine—but 
with few visitors, reflecting the changing fortunes of socialism in China itself. 

The mix of leftists living in or traveling through Shanghai has been another 
impetus to scholarship on this city. All manner of international conspiracies 
were hatched in Shanghai. It was here that the famed spymaster Richard Sorge 
(1895-1944) met with Ozaki Hotsumi (1901-44), Agnes Smedley (1892-1950), 
and others whom he brought into his extraordinary ring in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s.° It was here that China’s most famous modern writer of fiction, 
Lu Xun (1881-1936), hid out from the police in the upper storey of the book- 
store owned by Uchiyama Kanz6 (1885-1959), a longtime Japanese resident of 
Shanghai and close personal friend to Lu Xun and numerous other Chinese 
writers.® 

Another reason for the considerable attention paid to Shanghai history of 
late is the growing recognition that, in the waning months before the begin- 
ning of total war in Europe, it was the one open port in which Jews escaping 
from Central Europe could find a haven from Nazi terror. Roughly 20,000 of 
them, mostly from Germany and Austria with smaller numbers coming from 
Poland and Lithuania, made their way through a variety of routes, usually 
via Japan, to occupied Shanghai, where they lived out the war. Later, many 
of the Jews who had similarly fled to Harbin migrated south to Shanghai. 


Zhongguo Gongchandang chengli shi (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 2006). 
Part 1.3 is devoted to the spread of Marxism in Shanghai; Part 111.1is devoted to the Communist 
movement in Shanghai culminating in the formation of the Party. Similarly, radical activities 
in Shanghai at the time of the May Fourth Movement have been less of a focus of concern 
than in the past. One exception would be: Eda Kenji, Goshi jiki no Shanhai rodo undo (The 
Shanghai Labor Movement during the May Fourth Republic) (Kyoto: Dobosha, 1992). 

5 Chalmers Johnson, An Instance of Treason Ozaki Hotsumi and the Sorge Spy Ring (rev. ed., 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990); Janice R. MacKinnon and Stephen R. MacKinnon, 
Agnes Smedley: The Life and Times of an American Radical (Berkeley University of California 
Press, 1990). 

6 Uchiyama Kanzo, Kakoroku (Diary) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten shdshi, 1960); Takatsuna 
Hirofumi, “Shanhai Uchiyama shoten shoshi’” (“A Short History of the Uchiyama Bookstore in 
Shanghai’), in Shanhai, jiiso suru nettowakku (Shanghai, a Stratified Network) (Tokyo: Kyuko 
shoin, 2000), 361-400; Yoshida Hiroji, Ro Jin no tomo: Uchiyama Kanz6 no shoz0 (A Friend 
of Lu Xun: A Portrait of Uchiyama Kanzo) (Tokyo: Shinkyo shuppansha, 1994). Discussion of 
Japanese leftists in Shanghai forms a large part of Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen (Shanghai 
in 1930) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1990); Joshua Fogel, “The Other Japanese Community: 
Leftwing Japanese Activities in Wartime Shanghai,” in Wartime Shanghai, ed. Yeh Wen-hsin 
(London: Routledge, 1998): 42—61. Since the 1950s, Uchiyama’s descendents have operated 
that bookstore (devoted to Chinese subjects) in Tokyo. 
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This particular chapter in world history has helped bring proper acclaim to 
Sugihara Chiune (1900-86), the Japanese consul in wartime Kovno (Kaunas), 
who wrote semi-legitimate transit visas through Japan to Shanghai for thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees, a humanitarian move that cost him his diplomatic 
career, but has gained him considerable posthumous acclaim.” 

In the early 1990s, the Center for Chinese Studies at the University of 
California, Berkeley began a well-funded Luce project in which a number 
of senior scholars and graduate students worked in conjunction with their 
counterparts at the Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences. A similar project at 
Cornell University also funded by the Luce Foundation was carried out at about 
the same time. The main figures at Berkeley were the late Frederic Wakeman, 
Jr., Yeh Wen-hsin, and Elizabeth Perry, and at Cornell, Sherman Cochran; their 
work will be discussed below. Though not directly related to either of these 
projects, Leo Ou-fan Lee, then at the University of California, Los Angeles, was 
pursuing his own research on modern Shanghai culture, ultimately producing 
Shanghai Modern: The Flowering of a New Urban Culture in China, 1930-1945. As 
at Berkeley and Cornell, a number of Lee’s students went on to produce theses 
and books principally in the cultural history of the city. Two other centers, 
both in Europe, also began generating works on Shanghai, in part in interac- 
tion with Berkeley, Cornell, and ucLA and in part independently. One was 
at the University of Lyon under prolific historian Christian Henriot, and the 
other was at the University of Heidelberg under Rudolf Wagner. Henriot has 


7 Irene Eber, “Overland and by Sea: Eight Centuries of the Jewish Presence in China,’ Chinese 
Journal of International Law 4.1 (2005): 235-56; Hillel Levine, In Search of Sugihara: The 
Elusive Japanese Diplomat Who Risked His Life to Rescue 10,000 Jews from the Holocaust (New 
York: Free Press, 1996); David Kranzler, Japanese, Nazis & Jews: The Jewish Refugee Community 
of Shanghai, 1938-1945 (Hoboken: Krav Publishing House, 1988). Most recently, see Irene 
Eber’s collection, Voices from Shanghai: Jewish Exiles in Wartime China (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2008); and Xu Buzeng, Xunfang Youtairen: Youtai wenhua jingying zai Shanghai 
(Locating the Jews: The Jewish Cultural Elite of Shanghai) (Shanghai: Shanghai shehui kex- 
ueyuan chubanshe, 2007). Incidentally, the entire Yeshiva of Mir (a city then in Poland, now 
in Belarus) escaped extinction thanks to Sugihara; see Elkhanen Yoysef Hertsman, Mirer 
yeshiva in goles, ven di velt hot gebrent (Brooklyn: n.p., 1950). 

8 Lee (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1999). Among his students: Nicole Huang, 
Women, War, Domesticity: Shanghai Literature and Popular Culture of the 1940s (Leiden: Brill, 
2005); and Shih Shu-mei, The Lure of the Modern: Writing Modernism in Semicolonial China, 
1917-1937 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001). I should note in this context the 
recent publication of a work on prewar Shanghai artistic culture which I have not as yet been 
able to read: Lynn Pan, Shanghai Style: Art and Design between the Wars (San Francisco: Long 
River Press, 2008). 
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been single-mindedly focused in his research on Shanghai for several decades, 
while Wagner's wide-ranging interests focused for a number of years on the 
emergence of the public sphere, especially via the press, in nineteenth-century 
Shanghai. The seminar he ran on the latter theme—conducted in English— 
has since produced several important books on early Chinese newspapers 
from Shanghai and their publishers.° 

If Western imperialism was partly responsible for the transformation of 
Shanghai into its present size and shape, however, we now know as well that 
the widespread perception that Shanghai was a sleepy fishing village before 
the arrival of Western merchants, missionaries, and gunboats in the aftermath 
of the Opium War (1839-42) is simply a myth. While the origins of this myth 
are unknown, it may have been generated by self-serving Western interests 
in the city. As Linda Johnson demonstrated in Shanghai: From Market Town 
to Treaty Port, 1074-1858, Shanghai has a history almost a millennium long. By 
1760 it had become the most important domestic port of trade of the entire 
Qing empire and the main hub for regional trade. By the 1830s, before the 
Opium War and the residence of westerners in the city, the volume of shipping 
through Shanghai was ona par with that of London.!° 

This point is made equally strongly by Meng Yue of the University of 
Toronto and Qinghua University (Beijing) in her recent, highly thoughtful 
book, Shanghai and the Edges of Empire. At least as important as the arrival of 
the West to the rise of Shanghai as a Chinese city was the Christian-inspired 
Taiping Rebellion (1851-64), which devastated vast areas throughout south 
China, killing millions." The Christian rebels, intent as they were in destroy- 
ing what they deemed idol-worshipping traditional Confucian civilization, 
attacked the major centers of Chinese culture in the lower Yangzi region— 
Suzhou, Hangzhou, and Yangzhou, among others. Chinese figures of cultural 
prominence who were able to escape with their lives (to say nothing of the 
countless thousands of ordinary folk) frequently made their way to Shanghai. 
The presence of a zone into which they presumed the rebels would fear to 
tread—the foreign Concessions—made the city all the more attractive. And, 
it meant that not only did Shanghai’s population soar, but its standing as a 


9 Barbara Mittler, A Newspaper for China? Power, Identity, and Change in Shanghai's News 
Media, 1872-1912 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2004); Rudolf Wagner, ed., 
Joining the Global Public: Word, Image, and City in Early Chinese Newspapers, 1870-1910 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007). 
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center of cultural production rapidly outstripped the rest of the country. Thus, 
Shanghai was ironically the cultural and intellectual beneficiary of the rest of 
the lower Yangzi’s catastrophe. 

Thus, Shanghai owes its prominence neither solely to westerners nor to 
domestic rebels alone. The native culture it would produce in the aftermath 
of the Taiping Rebellion was a rich amalgam of regional Chinese cultures, 
increasingly over time with influence from westerners and Japanese. Mainland 
Chinese scholars and many non-Chinese following them have depicted 
Shanghai as “semi-colonial,” a distinctly unproductive designation. While west- 
emers in the city did enjoy extraterritoriality, they had little authority outside 
the Concessions, and the Chinese population of Shanghai was always many 
times larger than all the foreign communities combined. In addition, numer- 
ous Chinese owned property and lived in the Concessions, making this whole 
topic much more satisfyingly complex than any easy appellation might afford. 

Meng convincingly demonstrates that focusing solely on the Western com- 
ponent of the city as a reason for its rise is myopic and needs to be integrated 
into a broader understanding of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century history. 
She deals with anumber of topics in Shanghai history, though I shall limit myself 
here to just one, what she dubs “semiotic modernity.” From the last years of the 
nineteenth century, hundreds of Western works were translated into Chinese, 
most of them retranslations from the Japanese. In rendering these works into 
their own language roughly a generation earlier, the Japanese coined hundreds 
of new words (using Chinese characters) to represent the many foreign terms 
from Western sciences, social sciences, and humanities. The great majority of 
these neologisms were rapidly and so seamlessly integrated into Chinese that 
virtually no native speaker can now detect which terms are native and which 
of Japanese coinage.” The linguistic story is all background, as Meng proceeds 
to a discussion of the Commercial Press of Shanghai, which was responsible 
for bringing out many of these volumes of translation and for inaugurating the 


12 The Italian linguist, Federico Masini, demonstrated that the Chinese, together with mis- 
sionaries in the first half of the nineteenth century had, in fact, coined many such terms, 
which Chinese scholars largely ignored. Unlike the crisis of the late nineteenth century, 
the need for the “new learning” (as Western knowledge became known) was not then 
recognized. When thousands of Chinese students traveled to Japan to study—just as 
tens of thousands now are studying in Japan, the United States, and elsewhere—they 
were introduced to the Japanese neologisms, many of which, it should be added, were 
borrowed from the earlier Chinese-missionary coinages. See Masini, The Formation of 
Modern Chinese Lexicon and Its Evolution Toward a National Language: The Period from 
1840 to 1898, monograph series #6, Journal of Chinese Linguistics (Berkeley: University of 
California, 1993). 
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practice of bianyi (literally, compiling and translating). Rather than explaining 
the term and then using the Romanized Chinese, Meng opts for the infelicitous 
coinage “transcompilation” to convey the two halves of the Chinese term bianyi 
(bian “compile”; yi “translate”), a choice that obfuscates rather than clarifies. 
The contribution of the Commercial Press to Shanghai (and Chinese) culture 
is happily recounted here, if Meng’s brilliant analysis is occasionally confused 
by excessively “theoretical” prose. Regrettably, the University of Minnesota 
Press did not edit this book carefully. 

While Western residents in Shanghai may have been largely—though by 
no means totally—ignorant of Chinese culture, such has not been the case 
in recent scholarship. Nineteenth- and prewar twentieth-century Shanghai 
cultural history has been among the most productive areas, including literary, 
film, art, and intellectual history. In recent studies of Shanghai history in this 
domain, however, there has been a tendency (unconscious, to be sure, and a 
trend not limited to East Asian history) to use “theory” to replace thought. One 
wonders what invoking everyone from Walter Benjamin (1895-1943) to Janet 
Abu-Lughod to Régis Debray can possibly offer the scholar of Shanghai history 
and culture. One thing these theorists do have in common—and this would 
include many more than just the three named here—is a total ignorance of 
anything having to do with the history, culture, and language of Shanghai in 
particular and China in general. 

In 2007 Alexander Des Forges (University of Massachusetts, Boston) pub- 
lished a fine book entitled Mediasphere Shanghai: The Aesthetics of Cultural 
Production.? What does it add to Des Forges’s excellent work, I had to ask 
myself, when he invokes the vaguest of similarities with Benjamin's “Arcades 
Project,” other than joining the chorus of those who have adopted Benjamin 
as the prophet of the age? This reader, at least, found it painfully tiresome. 
Even if Benjamin’s confusing interests coincidentally accorded with those of 
early twentieth-century Chinese writers, what possible meaning could that 
have, other than pure coincidence? True, both were concerned with the advent 
of “modernity,” however one might choose to define that uniformly fungible 
term, but comparisons need to be justified both internally and externally. This 
is similar to people who posit linguistic influence between two words from 
entirely different language groups based solely on sound, what linguist call 
klang association, without any genetic linkage. That is not, I would argue, how 
language or culture or history works. Elsewhere, Des Forges invokes Benjamin’s 
ubiquitous essay, “The Task of the Translator.” I, too, like many who work 
in the trenches of translation—that is, who actually translate rather than 
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simply write about it—have read that essay numerous times, though I still have 
only a faint idea about what Benjamin was trying to say. Maybe Des Forges 
actually does understand this piece, although Benjamin’s best friend, Gershom 
Scholem (1897-1982), has written of this essay that it “contained all the ingredi- 
ents that gained for his writings the reputation of incomprehensibility.”4 

Although his book would have been just as good without reference to the 
term “mediasphere,” a concept taken from Régis Debray (b. 1940),!° Des Forges 
has produced a fascinating addition to the field of Shanghai studies. He argues 
that it was serialized fiction in the new newspapers and periodicals that made 
Shanghai into the unique cultural space that it was at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth centuries. Even more intriguing, he notes that 
the long novels carried in installments were largely written in “Wu dialect” 
(“lect” would have been a better choice of term)!® of the Shanghai region, and 
his text is full of marvelous instances substantiating this point. 

Another work in cultural history that deserves to be on everybody’s Shanghai 
reading list but appears in the bibliography of none of the English-language 
books published to date is Liu Jianhui’s Mato Shanhai: Nihon chishikijin no 
“kindai” taiken (Demon Capital Shanghai: The “Modern” Experience of Japanese 
Intellectuals). Liu (International Research Center for Japanese Studies) jux- 
taposes the two spheres of Shanghai: the walled Chinese city and the foreign 
Concessions, the former symbolizing everything backward and premodern 
about China and the latter the modern world. He looks at the experiences of 
numerous Japanese who came to Shanghai or stopped over in the city en route 
to the West from the 1860s through World War 11. As his title indicates, it was 
there that these men and women, particularly in the nineteenth century, first 
experienced the modern world—whether that meant their first piano bar, cup 


14 Walter Benjamin: The Story of a Friendship, trans. Harry Zohn (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society), 121. 

15 Although Ihad not heard Debray’s name dropped for decades, I must admit that seeing it 
here brought a huge smile to my face as I remembered the spoof of his character by Mel 
Brooks in The Producers (Roger De Bris). 
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unproductive language vs. dialect debate. Half a century ago, Max Weinreich summed 
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guage is a dialect with an army and a navy”). See his “Der yrvo un di problemen fun 
undzer tsayt” (yIvo and the problems of our time), yrvo bleter 25.1 (January—February 
1945): 3-18. 

17. (Tokyo: Kodansha, 2000). Chinese translation by Gan Huijie, Modu Shanghai: Riben 
zhishiren de ‘jindai” tiyan (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2003). See draft transla- 
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of coffee, Greta Garbo movie, or mattress-and-box-springs bed. The hustle- 
bustle of the city was unlike anything they had ever experienced before, but 
it was also a wake-up call, for the root of all the activity in the city was the 
Western presence. Only the Western half of the city was worthy of emulation; 
the Chinese city was pitiable at best. 

Liu also looks at the transmission of Western scientific knowledge to China 
via the translation efforts of missionaries, especially the London Missionary 
Society which, in addition to distributing a quarter million Bibles in Chinese, 
published 171 religious and scientific texts in Chinese. The first and most impor- 
tant figure in this effort was the missionary William Muirhead (1822-1900) who 
actually met several of the first Japanese to visit the city. Of course, none of this 
activity could have occurred without considerable Chinese help, although the 
names and careers of the missionaries’ Chinese collaborators are considerably 
less well known. Whatever impact the Christian texts may have had notwith- 
standing, the scientific works and the Western news summaries distributed by 
missionary presses were of great importance. For example, when the theory 
of a spherical Earth was introduced as a proven scientific fact, it was no lon- 
ger possible to posit any country at the center of the world. Any Chinese who 
accepted this thesis would perforce find his native land decentered, one coun- 
try among many in a world of nation-states. There is much more in Liu’s book 
worthy of consideration, especially the place of Shanghai in the writings of 
Japanese novelists in the twentieth century. Perhaps the Chinese translation of 
2003 will enable other Sinologists interested in Shanghai’s place in the transna- 
tional flow of ideas to take advantage of this marvelous book.!® 

Another extremely popular Shanghai topic is the world of the nascent cin- 
ema there. Several scholars—some more schooled in “cinema studies,” some 
more in modern Chinese history, but rarely in both—have written recent books 
on the topic.!9 While the Western element in the production of Chinese films 


18 The Chinese series in which Liu’s book appears—‘“Shanghai shi yanjiu yicong” (Collection 
of works on Shanghai history in translation)—features eleven titles either out or immi- 
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and Sexuality in Shanghai: A Social History (1849-1949) (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001); Kohama Masako, Kindai Shanhai no kokyosei to kokka (The “Public” and the 
State in Modern Shanghai) (Tokyo: Kenbun shuppan, 2000); and Lu Hanchao’s Beyond 
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in Shanghai in its early years is well handled in these works, there is scarcely a 
mention—let alone a detailed examination—of the importance of Japanese 
influence, sponsorship, direction, and production of films in Shanghai, such as 
the company operated by Kawakita Nagamasa (1903-81).?° 

One cultural topic deserving more attention, mentioned occasionally but 
only studied of late in one book, is the modern architecture of Shanghai, namely 
the Western-style buildings built post-Opium War, many of which survived the 
Japanese invasion and occupation. Muramatsu Shin’s extraordinary text marks 
an excellent beginning, with its maps, charts, and detailed graphics.”! It begins 
with a chapter entitled “Shanghae 1852” (reflecting British spelling of the city 
at that time, itself a reflection of the Shanghainese lect before imposition of 
a national standard). As he tells the stories of successive waves of architec- 
tural booms in the city, Muramatsu includes countless old photographs and a 
treasure trove of citations. Anyone seriously interested in old photographs of 
the city of Shanghai, though, should consult the incomparable website, http:// 
virtualshanghai.ish-lyon.cnrs.fr/, created and maintained by Christian Henriot. 

Another topic in the cultural history of the city that has elicited considerable 
interest among scholars is Shanghai’s central place in the history of the mod- 
ern or quasi-modern Chinese press and the role of the Concessions in its devel- 
opment. Some of the best works in this sub-field have emerged out of Rudolf 
Wagner's ongoing seminar at the University of Heidelberg. Thus far, arguably 
the most important product of that seminar is a monograph by Barbara Mittler 
(herself at Heidelberg), A Newspaper for China? Power, Identity, and Change in 
Shanghai's News Media, 1872-1912, a study of what is generally considered the 
earliest Shanghai newspaper (dating to 1872), Shenbao. Founded, interestingly 
enough, by a British merchant, Ernest Major (1841-1908), the subject of ongo- 
ing research by Wagner himself, Shenbao became the most successful Shanghai 
paper of its day—until 1949 when the Communists came to power—despite 
the fact that until 1904 it was written in literary Chinese without punctuation, 
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insuring an elite readership only. Chinese businessmen took over ownership 
of the paper upon Major’s death. Mittler spends a great deal of time trying to 
assess the impact that this newspaper had—an extremely difficult topic—and 
comes away somewhat skeptical of much in this regard.?” 

An earlier study dealing with a slightly later Shanghai newspaper, Shibao, is 
Joan Judge's Print and Politics: “Shibao” and the Culture of Reform in Late Qing 
China.”3 Founded in 1904 during a surreptitious visit to Shanghai from Japan 
by the exiled reformer and polymath Liang Qichao (1873-1929), then with a 
price still on his head, Shibao was aimed at creating a middle-level readership, 
between government officials and a largely illiterate common folk. In response 
and fearful of losing readership, Shenbao made similar compromises at that 
time. Judge effectively demonstrates that this paper with its constitutional 
reformist objectives played a major role in the late Qing government's efforts 
to reform itself before ultimately being undone by the 191 Revolution. 

Ernest Major inaugurated another important serial in Shanghai, Dianshizhai 
huabao (Dian-shizhai Illustrated). During its fourteen years of publication from 
1884 until 1898, it produced 4,509 illustrations with explanatory commentary. 
Many of these beautifully drawn and lithographically produced illustrations 
were sensationalist in the extreme, highlighting both the scientifically novel 
(air balloons) and the scientifically impossible (half-human, half-beast crea- 
tures). There have been a number of introductions to Dianshizhai huabao, 
but Ye Xiaoqing’s (Macquarie University) The Dianshizhai Pictorial: Shanghai 
Urban Life, 1884-1898 is the first full-length study.24 As Ye demonstrates, it was 
an important news outlet, not just for international news but for domestic 
news outside Shanghai as well. It also exposed and lampooned political hypoc- 
risy. Perhaps Ye’s greatest service is the inclusion of numerous reproductions 
from the serial and her fluid translations of the difficult, appended prose. 


22 See note g above. For a more scientific study of print in Shanghai, see Christopher Reed, 
Gutenberg in Shanghai: Chinese Print Capitalism, 1876-1937 (Vancouver: University of 
British Columbia Press, 2004). 

23 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996). 

24 (Ann Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies, University of Michigan, 2003). The earlier studies 
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in the Late Nineteenth Century (Hong Kong: Chinese University of Hong Kong, 1987); 
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Shi Xiaojun, “Tensekisai gaho” ni miru Meiji Nihon (Meiji Japan as Seen from Dianshizhai 
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One issue that has recently been brought to light by an especially brilliant 
young Chinese scholar, Lai Yii-chih (National Palace Museum, Taipei), is the 
origin of all of the illustrations in Dianshizhai huabao, a topic scarcely men- 
tioned in work that preceded her groundbreaking essay.2° She shows clearly 
through comparative and textual analysis—which will please both historians 
and art historians—that the art work in Dianshizhai huabao came from pro- 
totypes in earlier Japanese woodblock prints. Lai’s work may need more time 
to filter down in the Shanghai studies field, but as it gains greater currency, the 
Sino-Japanese connections in the sub-field as a whole should attract greater 
attention. 

The entire topic of Japanese influence in Shanghai has been left largely 
untouched in the English-language literature to date. This topic would fall 
into at least two subfields: the years of the Japanese military occupation of 
the city (1937-45) and Chinese collaboration; and the Japanese community of 
Shanghai and its ties both to the other foreigners in the city and to the Chinese 
there (1860s—1945). The former has received somewhat more attention than the 
latter. Poshek Fu’s Passivity, Resistance, and Collaboration: Intellectual Choices 
in Occupied Shanghai, 1937-1945 was a pioneering examination of “collabora- 
tion,” needless to say an extremely sensitive topic to this day. Fu attempted 
to address the ways in which Chinese living under Japanese occupational 
authorities articulated their interests, or remained significantly silent, within 
the obvious constraints of the time.?6 More recently, a similar topic was under- 
taken in In the Shadow of the Rising Sun: Shanghai under Japanese Occupation, 
a collection of essays edited by Henriot and Yeh.2” What neither of these stud- 
ies conveys, however, nor was it the aim of the authors to do so, is much about 
the occupiers themselves. An additional contributing force to this lacuna is the 
poor training in Japanese language of most Western Sinologists. It also oddly 
reflects a Chinese piety that Chinese history is somehow sui generis. 

Not surprisingly, the latter topic, the history of the Japanese expatriate com- 
munity of Shanghai, has been pioneered and developed by Japanese scholars 


25 Lai Yii-chih, “Fuliu qianjie: 1870 niandai Shanghai de Riben gangluo yu Ren Bonian zuo- 
pin zhong de Riben yangfen’” (“Surreptitious Appropriation: Japanese Contacts in 1879s 
Shanghai and the Japanese Nutrients in the Works of Ren Bonian’), Meishu shi yanjiu 
Jikan 14 (March 2003): 159-242. 
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of China. The Japanese have written a tremendous amount about Shanghai, 
site of the first expatriate Japanese community anywhere in the modern world. 
The first and, in many ways, still the most important contributor to research 
on ties between Japanese nationals and Shanghai was Okita Hajime (1905-85). 
Coming to Shanghai as an English teacher shortly after the occupation of the 
city began, Okita discovered that his fellow Japanese evinced little interest in 
the history of their own community and had done next to nothing to preserve 
the material record. He thus made Herculean efforts to document the distinc- 
tive history of the Japanese in the city, poring over old newspapers and jour- 
nals in various languages, and wrote a handful of books on the subject.?® After 
repatriation to Japan at the close of World War 11, however, he soon ceased 
research on this topic. Those of us who have followed in his wake owe him a 
great debt of thanks.”9 

A general history of modern Shanghai in Japanese, richly illustrated and 
documented, is Shanhai shi, kyodai toshi no keisei to hitobito no itonami (A 
History of Shanghai, the Formation of a Giant City and the Businesses of Its 
People), edited by Takahashi Kosuke and Furumaya Tadao.*° The work of nine 
men and women, this volume looks at the formation of the modern city, its 
Chinese, Western, and Japanese components, and brings the story from the 
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a Stratified Network) of 2000. This 550-page book contains eighteen essays (by Japanese, 
Chinese, and one Korean), with summaries of the essays in Chinese and English. It covers 
such topics as Shanghai entrepreneurs and the image of “public” spaces (such as parks), 
local reforms and the roles played by local gentry, local communal and public works proj- 
ects, Buddhism and the Japanese Residents Association of Shanghai, and much more. 

30 ~— (Tokyo: Toho shoten, 1995). 
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mid-nineteenth century through the war years and up to the Communist take- 
over in 1949.3! 

One scholar who has spent years studying the history of the Japanese of 
Shanghai is, interestingly, a Chinese at the Shanghai Academy of Social 
Sciences, Chen Zuen. In an online series now numbering over ninety install- 
ments, entitled “Shanhai ni ita Nihonjin’ (“The Japanese who were in 
Shanghai”), Chen wrote extensively about any and every aspect of that com- 
munity before the end of World War 11. Much of this series has now largely 
been transformed into book form as Xunfang Dongyangren, jindai Shanghai 
de Riben juliumin (1868-1945) (Searching for the Japanese, Modern Shanghai's 
Japanese Residents, 1868-1945).32 Many topics are covered in this fine book, 
though at the expense of covering none of them in great depth. He has also 
co-authored with Takatsuna Hirofumi, former head of the Japanese Research 
Group on Shanghai History, a volume of photographs from this same commu- 
nity: Riben giaomin zai Shanghai, 1870-1945 (Japanese Expatriates in Shanghai, 
1870-1945).°3 

There are a number of sub-fields in the realm of Shanghai studies that touch 
on the history of ideas. Two of the most impressive contributions (published 
the same year, 1997) dealt with the issue of prostitution. Working separately for 
many years, Christian Henriot and Gail Hershatter (University of California, 
Santa Cruz), produced wonderful and completely different perspectives on 
the subject, although Henriot’s did not have an immediate impact (outside 
France) until it was translated into English as Prostitution and Sexuality in 
Shanghai and published in 2001. While these works do not deal centrally with 
intellectual history, Hershatter’s book, Dangerous Pleasures: Prostitution and 
Modernity in Twentieth-Century Shanghai, did address the issue of the concep- 
tual constructions of prostitution in Shanghai. On the topic of more traditional 
courtesanship in the last decades of the Qing empire, Catherine Yeh’s (Boston 


31 A shorter volume with far more humble aims is Tsuji Kogo, Nakano Kenji, Takeyoshi 
Jiro, and Uno Kazuo, Shanhai shi, sekai ni hiraku shokogyo toshi (The City of Shanghai, a 
Commercial-industrial City Opening to the World) (Tokyo: Kobund6, 1992). 

32 (Shanghai: Shanghai shehui kexueyuan chubanshe, 2006). On the Japanese Residents 
Association of Shanghai, see Joshua Fogel “‘Shanghai-Japan’: The Japanese Residents’ 
Association of Shanghai,” Journal of Asian Studies 59 (November 2000): 927-50. 

33 (Shanghai: Shanghai cishu chubanshe, 2000). See also the fine essays in Kojima Masaru 
and Ma Honglin, eds., Shanhai no Nihonjin shakai, senzen no bunka, shiikyo, kyoiku 
(Japanese Society in Shanghai, Prewar Culture, Religion, and Education) (Kyoto: Ryakoku 
daigaku Bukkyo bunka kenkyijo, 1999); and Katsuragawa Mitsumasa, “Shanhai no 
Nihonjin shakai” (“Japanese society in Shanghai”), in Kokusai toshi Shanhai (Shanghai, 
International City) (Osaka: Osaka sangyo daigaku, sangy6 kenkyijo, 1995), 29-97. 
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University) Shanghai Love: Courtesans, Intellectuals, and Entertainment Culture, 
1850-1910 is a major contribution to this genre.4+ 

Another topic related to elite intellectual history is covered in Yeh Wenhsin’s 
recent work from the Shanghai project at Berkeley: Shanghai Splendor: 
Economic Sentiments and the Making of Modern China, 1843-1949 (University of 
California Press, 2007). Yeh looks at the entire period from the immediate post- 
Opium War years through the coming to power of the Chinese Communists. 
Her focus is on the rise of a middle class in the city, whom she dubs “petty 
urbanites” (xiao shimin). This was the class, she argues, responsible for the 
city’s economic modernization and the rise of urban culture in Chinese 
Shanghai. Chapter 6 examines the history of ideas as popularized in the peri- 
odical and popular press directed at this new class, and its treatment of the 
popular journal Dushu shenghuo (Readers’ Life) is especially deft. Beginning in 
1934, this twice-weekly serial appeared in Shanghai for several years. Dressed in 
Aesopian language, it was (seen with 20-20 hindsight) a Marxist-oriented jour- 
nal, with several writers already members of the Chinese Communist Party. In 
straightforward, idiomatic, and vernacular Chinese they addressed the com- 
mon concerns of the urban reading public, but always provided solutions to 
everyday problems that led to radical transformation. Several members of the 
team that produced it were murdered for their political views. One of the most 
prolific, Ai Siqi (1910-66), would later escape to the Communist wartime lair of 
Yan’an in the mountains of the Northwest and teach Mao Zedong (1893-1976) 
about Marxism-Leninism.°° 

Many other areas of Shanghai history not directly related to the history 
of ideas have, of course, been studied in recent years. After a brief overview, 
let us move to topics for future research. Before his untimely death, Frederic 
Wakeman was the unofficial dean of Shanghai studies in the West. After many 
years working in Chinese social, intellectual, and political history, he launched 
the Shanghai project at Berkeley and went on to produce three of his own 
books on Shanghai topics (all translated into Chinese), several edited volumes, 
and numerous essays in little more than a decade. These works concerned the 


34 Gail Hershatter, Dangerous Pleasures (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997); and 
Christian Henriot, Prostitution and Sexuality in Shanghai. See the excellent review of 
these two books by Angela Ki Che Leung, “Prostitution in Modern Shanghai: Two Recent 
Studies,” Nan Nii: Men, Women and Gender in Early and Imperial China 2.1 (2000), 180-87. 
Catherine Yeh, Shanghai Love (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2006), a book 
beautifully produced with numerous images. 

35 Joshua A. Fogel, Ai Ssu-ch’is Contribution to the Development of Chinese Marxism 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1987). 
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creation and operation of the Shanghai police, the secret police and gangsters 
in the city, and similar undercurrents in first half of the twentieth century.°® 
Undeniably, the prewar history of gangsterism, gambling, and the urban demi- 
monde of Shanghai have been major attractions of westerners to the city at 
least since Josef von Sternberg’s Shanghai Express graced the screens of movie 
houses worldwide in 1932. A pioneer in the serious study of Shanghai gangs 
and their nefarious connections with business and political interests in the 
city was Brian Martin, whose study of the Green Gang, a secret society and 
immense criminal enterprise with tentacles going in many directions, and its 
leader Du Yuesheng (1887-1951), was the first significant work of its kind.3” 
Two leaders of Shanghai political or political-economic history have been 
Parks Coble (University of Nebraska) and Marie-Claire Bergére (Institut 
National des Langues et Civilisations Orientales). Coble’s first book, The 
Shanghai Capitalists and the Nationalist Government, 1927-1937, had a major 
impact on our understanding of the Shanghai bourgeoisie during the period 
of Guomindang rule in the city and the relationship between political and 
commercial leaders in the city, complicating the simplistic idea in vogue 
before then that the Guomindang and the Shanghai capitalists had completely 
overlapping interests.3° Most recently, his Chinese Capitalists in Japan’s New 
Order: The Occupied Lower Yangzi, 1937-1945 picks up the story of his earlier 
work and examines the years of Japanese occupation, following their land- 
ing and assault on Shanghai in the summer of 1937, and the collaboration 
of China’s bourgeoisie.®9 Bergére’s Lage dor de la bourgeoisie chinoise, 1911- 
1937 addresses a similar topic but in a slightly earlier period. Her more pop- 
ular Histoire de Shanghai aimed at a broader readership.4? One other book 


36 ~—- Policing Shanghai: 1927-1937 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995); The Shanghai 
Badlands: Wartime Terrorism and Urban Crime, 1937-1941 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996); and Spymaster: Dai Li and the Chinese Secret Service (Berkeley: 
University of California, 2003). 

37. ‘Brian G. Martin, The Shanghai Green Gang: Politics and Organized Crime, 1919-1937 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996). 

38 (Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1980, rpt. 1986). 

39 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003). 

40 The former: (Paris: Flammarion, 1986), trans. Janet Lloyd as The Golden Age of the Chinese 
Bourgeoisie, 1911-1937 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989). The latter: (Paris: 
Fayard, 2002). Precursor to these and other studies of Shanghai commercial and social 
institutions before the Opium War: Susan Mann-Jones, “The Ningbo Pang and Financial 
Power in Shanghai,’ The Chinese City between Two Worlds, ed. Mark Elvin and G. William 
Skinner (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1974), 73-96; and even earlier: Negishi 
Tadashi, Shanhai no girudo (Shanghai Guilds) (Tokyo: Nihon hyoronsha, 1951). 
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deserving mention in this context, Shanghai Sojourners, edited by Wakeman 
and Yeh, brings together essays by many of the people who subsequently 
wrote full-length books on the topics and whose earlier essays can still be 
read with profit: Bergére, Cochran, Bryna Goodman (University of Oregon), 
Jeffrey Wasserstrom (University of California, Irvine), Hershatter, Emily Honig 
(University of California, Santa Cruz), Martin, and Perry, in addition to the two 
editors.*! And, for his part, Sherman Cochran produced several volumes as 
well, largely in the field of business history.4? 

None of these works in business or economic history are the equation- 
driven sort that occupy many a library shelf. They are full of fascinating history 
of people and social and political forces in China’s largest city. Other topics 
not directly tied to the history of ideas that have been plumbed in modern 
Shanghai historical studies would include the labor movement in the work of 
Elizabeth Perry (Harvard University), the student movement in that of Jeffrey 
Wasserstrom, the life of ordinary Shanghai dwellers in that of Lu Hanchao 
(Georgia Institute of Technology), and the world of British expatriates in that 
of Robert Bickers (University of Bristol).4° 


41 (Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, 1992). Although it came 
out too late for me to assess, similar themes appear to be addressed in the recent vol- 
ume edited by Jean Oi and Nara Dillon, At the Crossroads of Empires: Middlemen, Social 
Networks and State-building in Republican Shanghai (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
2008). 

42 Encountering Chinese Networks: Western, Japanese, and Chinese Corporations in China, 
1880-1937 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000); editor, Inventing Nanjing Road: 
Commercial Culture in Shanghai, 1900-1945 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1999). 

43 Elizabeth Perry, Shanghai on Strike: The Politics of Shanghai Labor (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1993); Jeffrey Wasserstrom, Student Protests in Twentieth-Century China: 
The View from Shanghai (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991); Lu Hanchao, see fn. 18; 
Robert Bickers, Empire Made Me: An Englishman Adrift in Shanghai (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2003); and Bickers, “Shanghailanders: The Formation and Identity of the 
British Settler Community in Shanghai, 1843-1937,” Past and Present 159 (May 1998): 161— 
211. Among other things, Perry’s work was a critique of the earlier, Marxist-inspired book 
by Jean Chesneaux, The Chinese Labor Movement, 1919-1927, trans. H.M. Wright (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1968). Chesneaux was one of the first foreigners, if not the very 
first, allowed to use Chinese historical archives; nearly two decades would pass before 
anyone else outside China was permitted access. Following in his teacher’s footsteps is 
Alain Roux (INALCO). See two of his books: Le Shanghai ouvrier des années trente: coo- 
lies, gangsters et syndicalistes (Paris: Editions L Harmattan, 1993); and Gréves et politique 
a Shanghai: les désillusions, 1927-1932 (Paris: Editions de Ecole des hautes études en sci- 
ences sociales, 1995). 
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Where may Shanghai historical studies go from here? While all the usual 
avenues for research remain open and full of possibilities, some recent 
research offers hints about directions for the future. These include compara- 
tive urban history. Comparisons of Shanghai with other megalopolises need 
to have some meaningful grounding, or the results may be vaguely interest- 
ing but largely meaningless. Can Shanghai be compared, for example, with 
New York City on the basis of the fact that each is a port, the largest city on its 
respective continent, a major cultural center, not a political capital, and con- 
tains a multicultural mix, among other factors? One such joint Sino-Japanese 
research project produced an impressive volume, Yokohama to Shanhai, kindai 
toshi keisei shi hikaku kenkyu (Yokohama and Shanghai, Comparative Studies in 
the History of the Formation of Modern Cities), in 1995.** Scholars from China 
primarily looked at Yokohama’s history, while Japanese scholars were primarily 
responsible for Shanghai. A similarly notable volume on Edo (former name for 
Tokyo) and Paris, both political capitals and major population centers in the 
early modern period, appeared in English in 1994.75 

Future researchers on Shanghai may also wish to address the internal 
comparison: Shanghai pre-1949 with Shanghai post-1978, the year that Deng 
Xiaoping (1904-97) launched the contemporary reforms that have opened 
China up. Yeh Wen-hsin touches on this in Shanghai Splendor, and Jeffrey 
Wasserstrom looks at it more closely in Global Shanghai, 1850-2010, a book 
I have only seen but not as yet had an opportunity to read closely.*6 Interest- 
ingly, the Chinese themselves have not in the least shied away from the 
comparison—which needless to say puts the harshest years of Communism in 
a less than flattering light—largely, it would appear, to promote tourism. 

More international cooperation in Shanghai studies would be a salutary 
development as well. At present and for obvious reasons, the most multi- 
laterally involved national group is the Chinese, involved with researchers 
from Europe, North America, Australia, Korea, and Japan. This is largely, of 
course, because all non-Chinese scholars have had to come to Shanghai to 
access materials and have forged bilateral ties with scholars at the Shanghai 
Academy, Fudan University, and elsewhere in the city. By comparison, Western 
scholars with a few exceptions are inattentive to developments in Japanese 
studies of Shanghai, whereas Japanese scholars are better informed about the 
Anglophone world. A multinational website for Shanghai studies might be a 
start, or perhaps links on Christian Henriot’s Virtual Shanghai website. 


44 (Yokohama: Yokohama kaiko shiryo fukyt kyokai, Yokohama kaiko shiryokan, 1995). 

45 James L. McClain, John M. Merriman, and Ugawa Kaoru, eds., Edo and Paris: Urban Life 
and the State in the Early Modern Era (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994). 

46 (London: Routledge, 2009). 
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While the Europeans in Shanghai have been studied, and the Japanese 
community is now getting its due, the significant Korean expatriate commu- 
nity deserves some attention. The Korean Communist Party was founded in 
Shanghai in 1921, the same year as the Chinese Communist Party. At the time 
Koreans, their country having been annexed by Japan in 1910, were considered 
Japanese nationals, making the ethnicity issue that much more complex. And, 
what about Vietnamese in Shanghai? We know that Ho Chi Minh (1890-1969), 
for example, passed through the city in the late 1920s. Did the French secret 
police exchange information with their Guomindang counterparts? 

How did the Japanese—or any of the foreign communities of Shanghai— 
living in the Concessions differ from their counterparts in other treaty port 
concessions (Chongqing, Tianjin, Hankou, Hangzhou, or elsewhere)? In some 
cities’ concessions, the Chinese were allowed to own land, while in others they 
were not. Comparative analysis would help explain such important differences 
in historical experience.*’ And, how did Shanghai as a treaty port differ from 
other treaty ports? There have been many recent books on urban Chinese his- 
tory (Suzhou, Hankou, Tianjin, in addition to those about Harbin mentioned 
above), though these have not been centrally focused on the treaty port quality 
of those cities. 

One last thought for such comparative research would be to examine for- 
eign and Chinese fiction set in Shanghai. Attempts by westerners to examine 
Yokomitsu Riichi’s (1898-1947) novel Shanhai (Shanghai) have been notably 
poor, and the recent English translation leaves much to be desired.** But other 
Japanese authors also situated their tales in Shanghai, and everyone knows of 
André Malraux’s (1901-76) La condition humaine (translated into English as 
Man’s Fate), a particularly sympathetic, fictional look at the Shanghai labor 
movement on the eve of its destruction. The Malraux-Yokomitsu compari- 
son deserves a much closer look, as well as the broader international literary 
world of Shanghai in the prewar era. Both books appeared in the early 1930s 
to acclaim; both followed their authors’ respective visits to Shanghai several 
years before; and both reflected an almost instinctive support for the young 
Communist movement in the city.49 


47. A good place to start: Osato Hiroaki and Son An-suk, eds., Chiigoku ni okeru Nihon 
sokai: Jukei, Kanko, Koshi, Shanhai (Japanese Concessions in China: Chongqing, Hankou, 
Hangzhou, Shanghai) (Tokyo: Ochanomizu shobé, 2006). 

48 Shanghai: A Novel, trans. Dennis Washburn (Ann Arbor: Center for Japanese Studies, 
University of Michigan, 2001). 

49 One interesting work in this vein is: Wada Hirofumi, Ohashi Takehiko, Shindé Masahiro, 
Takematsu Yoshiaki, and Wada Keiko, Gengo toshi Shanhai, 1840-1945 (Shanghai, City of 
Languages, 1840-1945) (Tokyo: Fujiwara shoten, 1999). 
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This review essay has concentrated on books published within the past two 
decades. Were it to have included journal articles and chapters in edited vol- 
umes, as well as older works, it would have been considerably more unwieldy. 
Notwithstanding, it should be clear that great energy, particularly in the 
English- and Japanese-language worlds, has been devoted to the modern 
history of Shanghai over the past two decades. A fuller inclusion of Chinese- 
language publications would bloat this review beyond tolerable proportions. 
Let me, however, conclude with a (not “the”) magnum opus of Shanghai stud- 
ies, the fifteen-volume Shanghai tongshi (Comprehensive History of Shanghai), 
edited by the leader of Shanghai studies and former head of the Shanghai 
Academy of Social Sciences, Xiong Yuezhi.5° Oddly, it begins with Shanghai's 
validation as the “Paris of the Orient,” as if this might somehow warrant the 
immense collection that follows, but this is largely for internal Chinese con- 
sumption. The thousands of pages in this collection may not offer distinc- 
tively new approaches to historical research on Shanghai, but they do reveal 
countless new materials often based on data held exclusively in the immense 
Shanghai archives. They are the product of years of individual and group 
labors, and although not the final word on the subjects under study, they often 
provide a new first word for researchers around the world who can make use of 
Chinese-language materials. 


50 Xiong Yuezhi, Shanghai tongshi, vol. 1: Daolun (Comprehensive History of Shanghai, 1: 
Introductory volume) (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1999), p. 1. 

Subsequent volumes all bear this overall title and the following subtitles: 2. Ma 
Xueqiang, Gudai (Antiquity) (note: in PRC parlance “antiquity” now refers to anything pre- 
modern); 3. Xiong Yeuzhi and Yuan Xieming, Wan-Qing zhengzhi (Politics of the Late Qing 
Period); 4. Chen Zhengshu, Wan-Qing jingji (Economy in the Late Qing Period); 5. Zhou Wu 
and Wu Guilong, Wan-Qing shehui (Society in the Late Qing Period); 6. Xiong Yuezhi and 
Zhang Min, Wan-Qing wenhua (Culture of the Late Qing Period); 7. Zhang Peide, Wang 
Yangqing, and Liao Dawei, Minguo zhengzhi (Politics on the Republican Period); 8. Ban 
Junxiang, Wang Yangqing, et al., Minguo jingji (Economy in the Republican Period); 9. Luo 
Suwen and Song Zuanyou, Minguo shehui (Society in the Republican Period); 10. Xu Min, 
Minguo wenhua (Culture on the Republican Period); 11. Chen Zuen, Ye Bin, and Li Tiangang, 
Dangdai zhengzhi (Contemporary Politics) (note: “contemporary” in PRC parlance means 
roughly the Communist period, 1949—present); 12. Zhu Jinhai, Gan Huijie, et al., Dangdai 
Jjingji (Contemporary Economy); 13. Cheng Zai, Dangdai shehui (Contemporary Society); 
14. Chen Tong, Song Zuanyou, and Ma Jun, Dangdai wenhua (Contemporary Culture); 
15. Wu Jianxi, Li Zhiwu, and Tian Yiping, eds., Fulu (Appendices). 


M@ Source: “Chinggis on the Japanese Mind,’ Mongolian Studies: Journal of the Mongolia Society 
XXXI (The Mongolia Society, 2009), 259-69. 


Chinggis on the Japanese Mind 


A specialist on neither Mongolian nor Inner Asian history, my discussion of 
Chinggis Khan centers on the uses to which his perceived heroic stature was 
put in late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century Japan. I came across the 
stories that will unfold in this essay twice in the process of other, tangential 
research. Most recently, I completed the translation of a novel about the life of 
Chinggis Khan by the great historical novelist Inoue Yasushi 34° _/.¥#§ (1907-91), 
entitled Aoki okami # & 4 (The Blue Wolf), which appeared in 2008 from 
Columbia University Press. It was made into a blockbuster movie released in 


2007 (http://www.aoki-ookami.com/) and shot on location in Mongolia. The 
earlier occasion was the translation of a work by Masuda Wataru 3¥4 HAY 
(1903-77), Seigaku tozen to Chugoku jijé, “zassho” sakki P= RU & HP EB] St 
tj > 'HEG3 | #LAC (The eastern movement of western learning and con- 
ditions in China, notes on “various books”), which appeared in English as 
Japan and China: Mutual Representations in the Modern Era in 2000.! Rough 
contemporaries, Inoue and Masuda came of age in the vibrant Taisho era 


and would have encountered the second incarnation of the Chinggis tale in 
Japan firsthand. 

The name of Minamoto no Yoshitsune i 84% is extremely well known, 
indeed a household name, in Japan, although likely to be recognized only by 
specialists elsewhere. He was born in 159 during the tumultuous times at the 
end of the Heian period (794-1185). That same year Yoshitsune’s father and 
two of his older brothers were killed amid the civil wars of the time, while 
he and his mother found protection in a temple near Kyoto. He later joined 
the fighting, allegedly became a great hero, performed extraordinary feats, was 
famed for his ability to cut leaves with his sword as they floated to the ground 
from trees and various other exemplary talents, and has had his tale sung in 
countless fictional and semi-fictional renditions ever since. He was ultimately 
betrayed and compelled to commit ritual suicide in 1.89—at the tender age of 
29 or 30. He later became the heroic central figure of the celebrated historical 
novel, Heike monogatari *¥- 2 Wiit (Tale of the Heike). 

However, for those Japanese unable to accept his death—something he 
seems prepared to have acknowledged himself, if his seppuku WJZ or ritual 


1 Original: (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1979); translation: (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon, 2000). 
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self-disembowelment is any indication—legends soon grew up around his 
stunning escape from the jaws of death. The massive Edo-period collection, 
Dai Nihon shi KH AE, for example, claims that Yoshitsune may indeed have 
died in 1189, but goes on to note that it was generally believed that he escaped 
to Ezo "#8, the toponym associated with what is now Hokkaid6, there to be 
deified by locals: “The story has been passed down that Yoshitsune did not die 
at Koromogawa no tate, but escaped to Ezo” {hh {x 848 AEA ACT A UB 
iE 3. “However, perhaps Yoshitsune’s death was faked and he escaped. To this 


day, Ezo locals revere Yoshitsune. They have enshrined and deified him” (741!) 
RAM APEMBEE. BORA ARAM FETT FH)? In fact, according 


to some late Edo texts, Yoshitsune’s devoted retainer, Benkei $7. (immortal- 


ized in a statue of him standing with sword raised at the Gojo Bridge in Kyoto), 
helped him flee to the north. 
Yet this was not the end of speculations about Yoshitsune as evidenced in 


the work of Suematsu Kencho AA itPE (1855-1920), who was born into a 
low-ranking samurai family in Fukuoka in 1855. Like many men of such back- 
grounds, he became a journalist, but in his case with extraordinary connec- 
tions in the political world, notably to Ité Hirobumi {RE 1EL3Z, one of the 
most important political figures of the entire Meiji era. Suematsu eventually 


married one of Ito’s daughters. He somehow made his way to London, England 
in 1878 and two years later to Cambridge to study law. Given the bizarre 
views he published there, I was suspicious that he may have fabricated this 
part of his life story. I thus wrote the registrar at St. Johns College, Cambridge 
University, and learned that their records indicate that he did indeed complete 
his degree there. 

In 1879, the year after he arrived in England, Suematsu published (possi- 
bly, self-published) a volume in clearly non-native, though nonetheless highly 
impressive, English entitled: The Identity of the Great Conqueror Genghis 


2 On Yoshitsune and the Dai Nihon shi, see Honda Mitsugi A. % Hi, Naze Yoshitsune ga Jingisu 
kan ni naru no ka 7 +8 FERED YY FA Av (2 & SO db (Why did Yoshitsune become 
Chinggis Khan?) (Sapporo: Hokkaidé kydikusha, 1986), pp. 51-54. Arai Hakuseki #3 

(1657-1725) suggests a similar story in his Takushi yoron it Azim (Lessons from 

history): | EMF AR AT UAHA ART IR. AB SF Y J (Yoshitsune 

was not the sort of man who would meet death passively. This is a highly suspicious 

story.) [4-= LE 7 Hh = BMRET Y. TR RAM RADY VEY, 1 

aw [A473] }B7 DRM BAT. BMRB VBA TIT PBS 

“y+ / £27 | (Today there remain traces of Yoshitsune’s home in Ezo [=Hokkaido]. 


Furthermore, there is something called “okikurumi” [there], which the locals claim, if one 
imbibes it, will cause one to be deified, and this refers to Yoshitsune, for Yoshitsune is said 
to have escaped to the interior). 
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Khan with the Japanese Hero Yoshitsuné: An Historical Thesis.3 “Preposterous,” 
“absurd,” and various other sneering adjectives have been used to character- 
ize the utterly unusual thesis of this book, which was translated by Uchida 
Yahachi A H1 4 /\ (1855-1920) into Japanese in 1885 as Yoshitsune saiko ki 
33 4& ff} JAC (Yoshitsune rides again) and the next year by Shimizu Ichijird 73 
7K TH YE in a popular edition under the title Tsizoku Yoshitsune saiko ki 8 
5 2% FA lc. both became bestsellers and went through numerous editions.* 
The story was retold in fictional form in 1958 by Takagi Akimitsu fry NA IG as 
Jingisu kan no himitsu Rave KAYF O #L2% (Chinggis Khan’s secret), although 
the original was already about as close to fiction as putative non-fiction can be. 


What sorts of evidence did Suematsu provide for his extraordinary thesis? 
His analysis offers a case study in one kind of nineteenth-century historiogra- 
phy which still finds advocates and contributors today. Inasmuch as his story 
has been told extremely briefly in a few obscure places,® I shall not belabor it 
here, but move on to the second incarnation of this thesis in Japan—which has 
as yet not received any significant scholarly attention, though raised quite a 
tumult in its day. Discussion of Suematsu’s ideas should not be construed as my 
believing that there is so much as a scintilla of evidence for any of Suematsu’s 
claims. What makes them interesting is, thus, not his conclusions but how he 
reaches them and how they became so popular in certain quarters in Japan. 

For example, Suematsu will often tentatively put forth a notion, offer equally 
tentative evidence (full of maybes and possiblys), and then conclude with utter 
certainty. Thus, although the rumor that Yoshitsune escaped to Ezo has been 
mentioned by historians as just that—a rumor—it was never accepted by any 
serious historian. Suematsu, nonetheless, throws it out, mentions as “evidence” 
that Yoshitsune was deified by Hokkaido “aboriginals,’ and then concludes 
(all in the space of two pages): “Indeed, Yoshitsuné’s escape to the island of 


3 (London: WH. and L. Collingridge, 1879). 

4 “Absurd” is the word of respected Mongolist Nakami Tatsuo, “Mongol Nationalism and Japan,” 
in Imperial Japan and National Identities in Asia, 1895-1945, ed. Li Narangoa and Robert Cribb 
(London and New York: Routledge Curzon, 2003), pp. 90-106, citation on p. go; and Junko 
Miyawaki-Okada, “The Japanese Origin of the Chinggis Khan Legends,” Inner Asia 8 (2006), 
pp. 129-31. 

5, (Tokyo rpt: Kadogawa shoten, 1982). This novel has appeared in numerous editions. 

6 Margaret Mehl, “Suematsu Kencho in Britain, 1878-1886,” Japan Forum 5.2 (October 1993), 
pp. 185-86; Li Narangoa, “Japanese Geopolitics and the Mongol Lands, 1915-1945,” European 
Journal of East Asian Studies 3.1 (2004), p. 62. Mentioned but not discussed in: Ian Rushton, 
“Suematsu Kenché, 1855-1920: Statesman, Bureaucrat, Diplomat, Journalist, Poet and 
Scholar,” in Britain and Japan: Biographical Portraits, ed. Hugh Cortazzi (Folkstone: Global 
Oriental, 2005), vol. 5, p. 66. 
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Ezo is an indisputable fact” (p. 14). He claims the American editor of the Tokyo 
Times, Edward H. House, had earlier identified Chinggis and Yoshitsune, thus 
pushing the idea of this identification off on another—that is, by denying orig- 
inality for the idea, he effectively disavows all responsibility for the Chinggis- 
Yoshitsune identification and thus effectively downplays any personal credit 
for an innovative “historical thesis.’ There is, incidentally, no mention at all of 
this topic in the writings by House cited by Suematsu. 

Getting Yoshitsune to Hokkaido, though, is a relatively minor point in 
Suematsu’s overarching argument; as he notes, it is something many had long 
been prepared to entertain, if not wholeheartedly believe, but most of those 
who were prepared to accept the possibility of his escaping there were sat- 
isfied as well to accept the fact that he died on Japan’s northernmost island. 
For Suematsu, however, this point is only the beginning. Once he had gotten 
Yoshitsune to Hokkaido, he needed to find a way for him to sail or swim to 
mainland Northeast Asia. Thus, while it may have seemed like a minor point to 
acknowledge the off chance of Yoshitsune’s escape from betrayal and death in 
1189, it is a slippery slope. Now one must follow Suematsu’s “reasoning” to the 
end. There are few more slippery slopes. 

Once we are resigned to Yoshitsune’s escape, the voyage to mainland East 
Asia actually proves a minor stumbling block—at least as compared with what 
will follow—especially inasmuch as there is no mention of how he might have 
made the trip: navigation, ships, and the like. By citing several works from the 
late Edo period, he claims: “From this light we can see that Yoshitsuné not only 
crossed over the sea, but became the king of Mantchoo. If this be so the custom 
of shaving the head of the Tartars might be an imitation of the shaven crowns 
of ‘Benkei and the other monk soldiers who accompanied him,” (p. 24). And, 
before the reader can so much as catch his or her breath in the face of these 
wildly unsubstantiated claims, let alone voice any doubt, just a few pages later 
Suematsu writes in italics: “one thing is quite certain, that Yoshitsuné and his 
followers crossed the sea from Yezo to Tartary” (p. 33). Suematsu has worked 
some clever “logic,” here: while the reader may find his statements following 
Yoshitsune’s arrival on mainland East Asia troubling—such as his gaining sov- 
ereign control over Manchuria or the influence of Benkei on local fighters— 
acceptance of his arrival now pales by comparison with these new claims. A 
susceptible reader might think that the less outlandish claims are—at least for 
the moment—passable, but the wilder claims cannot stand. The slope just got 
more slippery. 

It is one thing to get Yoshitsune to Manchuria, let alone Mongolia, and it is 
quite another to claim that he was to become Chinggis Khan one and the same. 
Here we find Suematsu deploying another form of discursive legerdemain. 
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“Well, my readers,” he writes “it is indeed wonderful, as Mr. Howorth [author of 
the multi-volume History of the Mongols, 1876-80] observes, if Genghis Khan 
was really a Tartar; but can you be so shortsighted as to suppose, even after you 
are in possession of the information which fairly contradicts it, that the barren 
deserts of Tartary should produce such a wonderful man? I shall at once reply, 
Certainly not. Such anomalies can never be possible” (p. 35). How, he is argu- 
ing, could a world conqueror emerge from out of virtually nowhere? It would 
require Chinggis to be an extraordinary historical anomaly. Thus, Suematsu 
uses this constructed form of common sense to disabuse his readers of this 
utter impossibility. Without even a discussion of that place from whence 
Chinggis Khan was “alleged” to have hailed, Suematsu has written off Mongolia 
as capable of producing a world conqueror. Once a reader accepts this kind of 
madly stretched but nonetheless feeble reasoning, the end is nowhere in sight. 
Suematsu continues: “We know very well he was no exception. We know he 
had a previous career of contest and glory. He was one Yoshitsuné, the very 
man whose early life and greatness we have spoken of before” (p. 36). 

Suematsu marshals many such random occurrences, in a fashion not unlike 
conspiracy theorists, to prove that there are no random occurrences in the 
world. So, Yoshitsune escapes to Hokkaido and then sails to Manchuria, and to 
prove that he became a great leader, Suematsu proceeds negatively. How could 
someone of Yoshitsune’s military prowess sit around on his haunches and do 
nothing? Destined for greatness he was, and so he became Chinggis Khan. 
Even a generous reader, willing to accept some of Suematsu’s line of argument, 
might justifiably aver that this last bit is an enormous leap—where is the writ- 
ten evidence? Suematsu is ready, though, for the reason we have no solid writ- 
ten data on Chinggis’s early life in Manchuria, he writes, is not because the 
Mongols had no written language during those years, but of course because 
the man who was destined to become Chinggis was not yet on the mainland. 

The most interesting of Suematsu’s evidence—again, all of it completely 
bogus—is linguistic. We still see this kind of argumentation made by some 
scholars and lay people, almost always by non-linguists. Linguistic sleight 
of hand of this sort should stand as a cautionary tale of sorts. For example, 
Yoshitsune’s family name of Minamoto }) is pronounced gen in its on (Chinese- 
based) reading, which happens to coincide with the first syllable of the Great 
Khan’s name; and, of course, the later Mongol dynastic name is a precise hom- 
onym yudn Ju (also pronounced gen in Japanese). Both imply origin, source, or 
root, and obviously, Suematsu states, this was behind Khubilai’s choice of the 
name for his dynasty (p. 72). 

The “tsune” #€ of Yoshitsune is read kei in its on reading, only a stone's 
throw away from khan. What about the great khan’s birth name, Temiijin? 
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Chinggis’s father Yistigei gave him the name Temiijin (after the chieftain he 
had just defeated). Actually, however, Suematsu informs us, “Temiijin” comes 


from the Japanese tenjin 41, which Yoshitsune used as cover in the new land 
(and, presumably, with a bit of inside humor to boot) (p. 107). And, Yisugei’s 


own name derives from Ezo-kai 1 33 (sea of Ezo, pp. 73, 81-2). Suematsu 
does not bother to explain how Yoshitsune’s father made the trip to the main- 
land, given the fact that he had died in 1159, nor does he try to resuscitate the 
father as he had the son. It would have bogged him down in annoying details. 
Chinggis took as the name for his eldest son Jochi, and where might that have 
come from? Mount Fuji, of course (p. 10), the sacred Japanese mountain, 
and thus Chinggis was able to keep his beloved Japanese heritage alive on the 
mainland. Why then would his beloved grandson have tried so hard to con- 
quer Japan? Khubilai was only trying to avenge the maltreatment visited on his 
grandfather. It would be extremely difficult to make this stuff up. 

There are many other, similarly impossible linguistic resonances cited by 
Suematsu as direct proofs, but let us look at just one of the more eccentric. 
He often refers to a long French work, Histoire du grand Genghizcan premier 
empereur des anciens Mogols et Tartares, by Francois Pétis, dating to 1710.’ Pétis 
alleges that the Secret History, a work Suematsu has gone overboard to debunk 
for many obvious reasons, refers to the descendants of the early Mongol fig- 
ures in its opening pages as “Nouranyoun.” Indeed, Pétis does make this claim 
with no substance whatsoever, and it is altogether unclear what Mongolian 
term he may have been trying to replicate in French. Suematsu then claims 
that “Nouranyoun” became corrupted to Niron which, apparently only in 
Pétis’s Mongolian lect, means “children of light.” Suematsu could not have 
prayed for a more amicable colleague, removed so far in time and space: both 
terms are much too close to the Japanese term, Nihonjin H AS A (the Japanese 
people), which like “children of light,” he goes on to claim, means the “sun’s 
origin men.” It never dawns on any of our critics that the pronunciation of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian might have changed over the intervening 
seven centuries. All of this is what genuine linguists call Klang association, 
from the German word for sound, making etymological connections between 
words on the basis of sound alone without any external or historical evidence 
of substance. 

There are many more such inanities in Suematsu’s work, but one can only 
wonder what he was really up to. Here was a man intent on studying Greek 
and Roman law at Cambridge University in an era when Japan was supposed 
to be learning modern historical science through the empirical method and 


7 (Paris: Chez la veuve Jombert, 1710), p. 13. 
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under the influence of Leopold von Ranke. Why would he have adopted such 


a fantastic thesis? Nagayama Yasuo 4 1l|3#j/F refers to Suematsu in his book 
on why people fabricate history and hypothesizes that it was all an attempt 
on Suematsu’s part to overcome the discrimination he must have felt as a 
poor Japanese student in Victorian Britain. With his earlier training in literary 
Chinese texts and alleged contact with the Chinggis=Yoshitsune idea through 
the American newspaper editor, he used this “historical thesis” as a way to dem- 
onstrate to the literate Anglophone world that Japan was not only once great 
but in fact had produced the greatest military figure in history. Nagayama’s 
theory may ring true, but it is entirely speculation. 

Perhaps, Suematsu knew from the start that his thesis was entirely bogus, 
but was either making his claim tongue-in-cheek or in an effort to cash in 
on a potentially gullible Anglophone readership.? Conspiracy theorists are 
often motivated by monetary gain. As a journalist in Japan just prior to his 
departure for England, Suematsu had covered the rebellion in 1877 of Saigo 


Takamori Jt $i ff (1827-77). Disgruntled by many of the Meiji government's 
policies, Saigo led a rebellion against the regime which was quickly crushed 
and in which he perished, possibly taking his own life. Soon thereafter, though, 
rumors began to circulate among his former followers that Saigo had in fact 
not died and that he would some day return from China or India or even Tsarist 
Russia and repair the injustice his 1877 revolt had failed to correct. Perhaps, 
Suematsu took his lead from these tales about his fellow Kyushu native to con- 
coct the Yoshitsune-Chinggis tale. 

Regardless, several decades later in 1924 a little known man by the name of 
Oyabe Zen’ichird /)\4 7842 — EB (1867-1941) revived this story and published 
a full-length study entitled Jingisu kan wa Minamoto no Yoshitsune nari IMT 


FAY 7 VR 3824 th (Chinggis Khan was Minamoto no Yoshitsune), a work reis- 
sued any number of times including, most recently, in 2000. Oyabe’s personal 
history is no less exotic than Suematsu’s. Born into a samurai family only a few 
years before class status was itself abolished, Oyabe was adopted into a mer- 
chant household and had by all accounts a miserable childhood. Eventually, 
he ran off to Hokkaido (not unlike Yoshitsune, in Suematsu’s thesis) and was 
embraced by the local Ainu populace. Overcome by their kindnesses, Oyabe 
vowed to return the favor someday. Like Suematsu, he struggled and managed 
to travel abroad—in Oyabe’s case, to the United States—and there earned 


8 Nagayama Yasuo, Hito wa naze rekishi o gizd suru no ka Ald KE RER EET SO a» 
(Why do men fabricate history?) (Tokyo: Shinchdsha, 1998); cited also in Miyawaki-Okada, 
p. 129. 

9 lowe the stimulus for this idea to an e-mail exchange with Henry Smith. 
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a doctoral degree from Yale University, became a Christian minister, and 
returned to Hokkaid6 to look after the local folk, build a school, and work for 
their social and economic betterment. He too wrote a book in English, a mem- 
oir entitled A Japanese Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Oyabe made a point of visiting all the sites of Yoshitsune’s alleged escape 
in Hokkaido and then on to mainland Northeast Asia. In 1920 he traveled to 
areas in Siberia occupied by the Japanese Army during the infamous Siberian 
Expedition, including Vladivostok, as well as into Manchuria and Mongolia. By 
1920, it should be mentioned, all the countries initially involved in the effort to 
snuff out Bolshevism in its infancy had retreated, except Japan whose troops 
remained there until 1922. Oyabe came away more convinced than ever that 
Yoshitsune and Chinggis were one and the same person.!! 

The claims in his volume are ultimately not significantly different from 
Suematsu’s. He did have the distinct advantage of having actually lived in 
Hokkaido for many years and having visited all the many sites on the continent 
associated with the Mongol armies. He thus spends much less time with mind- 
numbing linguistic evidence to support his claims—not none, just less—and 
more time describing actual places and people. Writing at a time when modern 
Japan was making its first modern military adventures onto the Asian main- 
land, ones that would end in complete failure two years after his trip there, 
one might easily speculate on the pride that Oyabe may have felt associating 
the great world conqueror with one of Japan’s most revered and formidable 
military men, even if he had to bring Yoshitsune back from the dead as Arthur 
Conan Doyle had to do for Sherlock Holmes. 

Less than a year following the publication of Oyabe’s book, the journal Chuo 
shidan F248 put out a special issue entitled Jingisu kan wa Minamoto no 
Yoshitsune ni arazu PMT AYE ld VRFRRE IC & ST (Chinggis Khan was not 
Minamoto no Yoshitsune). It was comprised of eighteen essays by some of 
Japan’s most famous academics and public intellectuals of the day, including: 
Kindaichi Kyosuke 4 HH — &f 8) (1882-1971), a linguist with a specialty in the 
Ainu language; Omori Kingoré K#k4z FHS (1867-1937), a scholar of Japanese 
medical history; Fujisawa Morihiko B/E (1886-1967), a specialist in 
ethnography and mythology; Miyake Setsurei = 2748 (1860-1945), famed 


10 — (Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1898). 


11 Doi Zenjird +342 —E8 Yoshitsune densetsu o tsukutta otoko: Yoshitsune Jingisu kan 
setsu o tonaeta kikotsu no hito, Oyabe Zen’ichiré den #8#E {RIE OS ote: ERE 
VY FAA VYAREWA aD A + Baka: —hl {x (The man who created 
the Yoshitsune myth, a biography of Oyabe Zen’ichiré, the eccentric who advanced the 


Yoshitsune-Chinggis Khan theory) (Tokyo: Kojinsha, 2005). 
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cultural critic and prolific author; Yanai Wataru fii AY EL (1875-1926), pioneer 
Mongolist and Yuan specialist; and Torii Ryaz6 5y )#r HE EX (1870-1953), Japan’s 
pioneer anthropologist—all big names in their day. The individual essays bear 


emphatic titles denying the possibility of Oyabe’s basic contention. In hind- 
sight, the most amazing thing is that they paid his idea any attention at all and 
must certainly have contributed to the popularity (and sales) of his book. 

Not in the least subdued by this avalanche of negative attention, Oyabe 
penned another book that very year, 1925, defending himself. It bears the same 
title as his original work with the added subtitle: Chosha no doki to sairon #4 4 
O bX & FLGft (The author's motivation and reasessment);!” and it backs off 
from his initial arguments not a whit. 


Devoting any time to lengthy disputations with Oyabe’s (or, for that matter, 
Suematsu’s) arguments misses the point, but as fun as they are to ridicule, one 
should neither simply dismiss them as ridiculous, as one might, for instance, 
the views of a Gavin Menzies, author of 1421: The Year China Discovered the 
World, a contemporary example of an insane book that has been taken seri- 
ously only in China but has garnered the author sales and the attention of 
those susceptible to crackpot theories of ocean-crossings.!3 Indeed, the more 
negative attention such works receive, the more interest they might elicit espe- 
cially among popular, non-specialist readers. Rather, getting at why such views 
may have been argued as forcefully as they were and when they were, and why 
they became bestsellers, are ultimately more important tasks for the contem- 
porary historian. 

Perhaps we see something of this impetus in Suematsu’s possibly trying to 
overcome an inferiority complex and show the world how great Japan really 
was, or (conversely) his playing a inside joke on the Anglophone reading pub- 
lic; he was also the first to translate The Tale of Genji into English, though only 
in part.4 Oyabe’s efforts were both to bring luster to the Ainu for putatively 
helping Yoshitsune and to glorify the latter’s early expansions onto the Asian 
mainland. Chinggis, of course, lived long before Hitler and Stalin, and his hor- 
rific acts of mass murder are located in a cloudy realm of the distant past; in 
late nineteenth or early twentieth century Japan, before the onset of World 
War 11, he was seen in largely heroic terms, the builder of an empire from noth- 
ing. In Suematsu’s and Oyabe’s day, Japan was hardly a prosperous country, late 
to the task of modernization, not terribly respected in the West or Asia, not 


12 (Tokyo: Fuzanb6, 1925). 

13. (London, New York: Bantam Books, 2002). 

14 Genjimonogatari: The Most Celebrated of the Classical Japanese Romances, trans. Suyematz 
Kenchio (London: Triibner, 1882). 
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terribly well known in any fashion around the world. In an apparent effort to 
enhance the world’s respect for Japan, Oyabe penned a highly popular volume 
in 1929 entitled Nihon oyobi Nihon kokumin no kigen H A Xe A ASB PZ ELV 
(The origins of Japan and the Japanese people), which was reissued a few years 
ago under the more explanatory title of Nihonjin no ritsu wa Yudayajin da H A 
AD w—vy lk 2 AF. (The roots of the Japanese are the Jews).!5 Such 
a literature was popular then, as later, but mostly to deny any such connection, 
although Oyabe was clearly identifying the two peoples. However, associating 
the land of Japan with that of Chinggis Khan, who was known by everyone 
everywhere, was clearly an attempt—albeit a major stretch—to bask in the 


great khan’s majestic light.!® 

One point elided or explained away by both Suematsu and Oyabe con- 
cerns the major way in which the Mongols were, in fact, known in Japan. 
Although the Mongols were all but allergic to water and relied entirely upon 
Chinese and especially Koreans to build a navy once their empire stretched 
as far as the Pacific coast, they would eventually attempt on two occasions in 
the late thirteenth century under Khubilai to conquer Japan. We have seen 
how Suematsu circumvented this problem, and Oyabe seems simply to have 
ignored it, but it would have taken some doing to overcome such a negative 
image of the Mongols. Of course, Chinggis was not Khubilai, but they were 
the greatest Mongol leaders and likely the only two known to Japanese in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Two decades after Oyabe’s book 
launched this debate, the most famous modern usage to which the defeat of 
the Mongols’ attempted crossing would be attributed—“divine winds” or kami- 
kaze 4! jfl—would emerge, though by this time they were completely divorced 
from the original thirteenth-century context. 


15 (Tokyo: Késeikaku, 1929), which went through many reprintings; (Tokyo rpt.: Tama shup- 
pan, 1992). 
16 Two other more recent books (among many) on the subject that deserve mention are: 
Seki Yukihiko [4J3#/ Minamoto no Yoshitsune, demetsu ni ikiru eiyit VR BEAE. {RAIS 
AE & % Dei (Minamoto no Yoshitsune, the hero who lives in legend) (Tokyo: Aoki sho- 
ten, 1990); Sasaki Shozo Ve % ACHE} =, Omachi Kitazo AMT Ibi, and Yokota Shoji #4 
IE=, Yoshitsune densetsu no nazo: Jingisu kan wa Minamoto no Yoshitsune ka 382845 
iD fk: WM TE EYE (ck VR S84E D (The mystery of legends surrounding Yoshitsune: Was 
Chinggis Khan Minamoto no Yoshitsune?) (Tokyo: Keibunsha, 1986). 
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A Decisive Turning Point in Sino-Japanese 
Relations: The Senzaimaru Voyage to Shanghai 
of 1862 


Western scholarship on East Asia has taken note of the Japanese group voyage 
to the United States in 1860, most prominently in Masao Miyoshi’s study of that 
mission, to officially ratify the treaty imposed upon their country by Townsend 
Harris (1804-78) and the government of the United States.! Considerably less 
well known are the Japanese missions to Shanghai of 1862 and 1864, both 
domestically inspired and both frank admissions in their respective forms that 
there was a brave new world out there confronting Japan, that Commodore 
Perry (1794-1863), Townsend Harris, and the United States were only the begin- 
ning of an imperialist onslaught, and that as a result Japan had to take a more 
activist role in its own future by going out to examine the outside world. The 
future belonged to international trade and diplomacy, and, in a metaphor of a 
few years later, Japan could join the table at dinner or be served up with the 
main course.” 

On the Chinese side of things, before the 1880s we know next to nothing 
of how the Qing government looked upon Japan, soon to become its most 
important neighbor in every respect. Modern Sino-Japanese relations do not 
begin with the many thousands of Chinese students flocking to Japanese 
institutions of higher learning, as significant as that event will be later in the 
century. Modern Sino-Japanese relations truly commence with voyage of the 
Senzaimaru from Nagasaki to Shanghai in 1862. The nature of the relationship 
the Japanese so tentatively sought at the time reads like a blueprint in micro- 
cosm for the negotiations that ensued over the next three decades, before 
war and aggression replaced peaceful diplomacy as the dominant mode of 
operations. 


1 Miyoshi, As We Saw Them. 
2 Sugita, “Yu-Shin yokan” (Impressions from a trip to China), 585. Sugita’s (1851-1929) comment 
was made in 1884. 
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I have written on a number of occasions about the 1862 mission of the 
Senzaimaru (and the 1864 mission of the Kenjunmaru).3 Until several years 
ago, however, scholars of this topic were operating in the absence of documen- 
tation on the Chinese side. We had a good number of travel narratives from 
the Japanese aboard the Senzaimaru and a fair number of studies,* some of 
them excellent, but nothing seemed to have remained extant on the Chinese 
side. That meant nothing from the Shanghai daotai (circuit intendant), Wu 
Xu (1809-72), with whom the Japanese met twice, and nothing from the 
many Chinese with whom they interacted in Shanghai; it also meant nothing 
about how the Chinese reacted to the case made by the Japanese government 
for trade. 

The strangeness is only compounded by the fact that mention of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the arrival of the Senzaimaru is made in several 
prominent Chinese sources. In his Dongfang bingshijiliie (summary of military 
events in the East), Yao Xiguang (b. 1856) noted the visit of a group of Japanese 
officials to Shanghai, their request of the Dutch vice-consul for assistance in 
trade, “because Japan had no trading relations with China,” and their meeting 
with the daotai of Shanghai, Wu Xu.° Later, the Qing shi gao (Draft history of 
the Qing dynasty) noted clearly: “In the first year of the Tongzhi reign [1862], 
the Nagasaki Magistrate sent men to Shanghai to ask if they might establish a 
consulate [there] to handle the commercial and customs affairs of their coun- 
try. The Superintendent for Trade Xue Huan would not allow it.’6 If news of 
their arrival, their meeting with Wu Xu, and their requests for a consulate and 
the like reached such a highly-placed official as Xue Huan (1815-80), they had 


3 Fogel, The Literature of Travel in the Japanese Rediscovery of China, 1862-1945, chapter 2; Fogel, 
“The Voyage of the Senzaimaru to Shanghai.” 

4 Among the better works are two recent book-length studies of the Senzaimaru voyage: 
Miyanaga, Takasugi Shinsaku no Shanhai repotto (Takasugi Shinsaku’s report on Shanghai); 
Feng Tianyu, “Qiansuiwan” Shanghai xing (The Senzaimaru’s trip to Shanghai). The best 
work, to my mind, on the 1862 mission has been done by Haruna Akira. See, among many 
studies: Haruna Akira, “Sen happyaku rokujii ninen bakufu Senzaimaru no Shanhai haken’ 
(The shogunate’s sending of the Senzaimaru to Shanghai in 1862); “Nakamuda Kuranosuke 
no Shanhai taiken” (Nakamuda Kuranosuke’s experiences in Shanghai); and “Mine Kiyoshi 
no Shanhai keiken” (Mine Kiyoshi’s experiences in Shanghai). 

5 Yao Xiguang, Dongfang bingshi jilue (Summary of military events in the East), 15 (2a). 

6 Zhao Erxun, ed., Qing shi gao, 4618; cited as well in Matsuura, “Shanhai shinpo ni miru 
bakumatsu kansen Senzaimaru no Shanhai raiko” (The voyage to Shanghai of the official 
vessel Senzaimaru in the late Edo period as seen in Shanghai xinbao), 6. Matsuura (15-16) also 
gives a number of other nineteenth-century Chinese sources that mention the Senzaimaru 
events generally. 
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to have been transmitted by local officials in Shanghai through channels to 
Beijing. What raw materials did the authors of these and similar works have to 
work from? We had not so much as a hint. 

Then, from the archives of the Zongli Yamen, the first Chinese foreign 
office, which are now located on the grounds of Academia Sinica in Taibei, 
a set of documents relating to the voyages of the Senzaimaru as well as the 
Kenjunmaru were discovered in 2001 by a Japanese scholar. These documents 
consist of extensive intra-bureaucratic memoranda about how the Chinese 
authorities at their various levels from the Zongli Yamen in Beijing down to 
the daotai in Shanghai should respond to the Japanese requests to trade at the 
port at Shanghai, to rent a house and open a consulate there, to handle their 
own customs procedures, and the like. And, far from the indifference on the 
Chinese part with respect to the Japanese that one might have been led to 
believe the absence of such documents implied, the Chinese were deeply 
concerned about how to handle these newcomers and what interacting with 
them portended.’ The discovery of these documents should serve as a sobering 
warning never to assume that the absence of information at hand is synony- 
mous with its non-existence. 

In what follows, I offer a close reading of these new materials regarding 
the Senzaimaru and attempt to relate what we can learn from this material 
about Japanese intentions and the Qing officialdom’s response. Why were they 
embarking on this 1862 mission? How did they expect to finagle the intrica- 
cies of trading with a country with whom they shared no diplomatic relations? 
How are other states and players portrayed in these documents? And, how did 
the Chinese perceive these uninvited visitors? In other words, into what frame- 
work of understanding were these newfound documents to be placed? 

It was clear to the shogunal officials in charge of foreign relations in Nagasaki 
that international trade was the future. Foreign vessels carrying Japanese goods 
to China and Chinese goods back to Nagasaki and elsewhere in Japan had 
made their owners wealthy in the years leading up to 1862.8 When it came time 
for Japan to venture out on its own into the wider world, it made more sense 
in the view of the Nagasaki Magistrate's office to send a mission to Shanghai. 
There in Shanghai, one could gain a sense in microcosmic form of the entire 


7 These documents were announced in a number of scholarly sources and translated 
into Japanese with a brief introduction by Huang Rongguang, “Bakumatsu Senzaimaru 
Kenjunmaru no Shanhai haken ra ni kansuru Shinkoku gaiko monjo ni tsuite’ (Qing 
diplomatic documents concerning the dispatch to Shanghai of the Senzaimaru and 
Kenjunmaru in the late Edo period). The Chinese originals have as yet not been published. 

8 Honjo, “Japan’s Overseas Trade in the Closing Days of the Tokugawa Shogunate,” 17. 
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wider world without going to North America and Europe; one could meet as 
many representatives of the Western powers as one wished and see how they 
behaved in an East Asian venue. Just as Japan would later in the century pro- 
vide a panoply of sources by and about the West already digested and prepared 
for Chinese use in Japanese translations, so Shanghai provided a similar com- 
mercial service for the Japanese at this juncture a generation earlier. 

While sailing a ship to the United States and Western Europe was clearly 
beyond the capacities of all Japanese in 1862, especially given that the 
Tokugawa government’s interdiction of foreign travel remained in force, even 
sailing the relatively short distance to Shanghai was still apparently too daunt- 
ing a venture. Various plans were raised, such as renting a Dutch ship, but they 
all proved too expensive to persuade the shogunate. Ultimately, a British com- 
mercial vessel, the Armistice, was purchased from its owner, Henry Richardson, 
who had for the previous two and one-half years been transporting goods 
between Nagasaki and Chinese ports.? The shogunate promptly renamed it the 
Senzaimaru but realized, as noted, that no one in Japan was prepared to sail 
such a large ship on the open ocean. They therefore hired Richardson and his 
British crew back to sail it for them. 

Although, as we learn from the Chinese correspondence about the 
Senzaimaru, Chinese ships had been sailing to Nagasaki to trade in precious 
metals for some time, the Japanese still had no formal diplomatic ties with 
the government of the Qing dynasty. Through contacts with the Dutch firm 
of Theodorus Kroes (1822-89), who was also then the vice-consul of the 
Netherlands and Belgium in Shanghai, the Japanese vessel was allowed to 
enter the port of Shanghai, dock by the Dutch consulate on the Huangpu River, 
and store their goods in Dutch warehouses. We have no hard evidence as to 
why they picked Kroes’s firm, but it can easily be surmised that the Japanese 
contacted fellow Dutchmen in Nagasaki—where the Dutch for over two centu- 
ries had been the only Europeans allowed to trade and reside—for contacts in 
Shanghai and were put in touch with a businessman who happened also to be 
the vice-consul there; Kroes was also the representative of the Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij (Netherlands Trading Company) in Shanghai. 

Soon after their arrival on June 2, Kroes escorted the eight Japanese offi- 
cials from among the fifty-one Japanese aboard the Senzaimaru to meet the 
Shanghai (or Susong) daotai, Wu Xu, the most powerful local official, whose 
responsibilities covered all commerce in this port as well as customs and who 
had been on duty in Shanghai since 1859. We now know what transpired at the 


g See the daily Lloya’s List for those years, microfiche held in the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, England. 
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meeting, as reflected in Wu's report to his superior, Superintendent for Trade 
Xue Huan, from the latter’s own report: 


[A.] According to a document, dated Tongzhi 1 [1862]/7/l, from Xue 
[Huan], Superintendent for Trade, Wu Xu... reported as follows. “On 5/9 
[June 5] of this year, the consul from Holland in the West, [Theodorus] 
Kroes, escorted eight officials from Japan in the East to my office for an 
audience: [Their names are listed here]. They had the following to say: 
‘The eight of us are all officials from Japan. On orders from our superiors, 
we have come to Shanghai with thirteen merchants from our country, 
4,000-5,000 catties each of sea cucumber, shark fin, Aonbu [kelp], and 
abalone, as well as lacquer-ware, paper fans, and other items aboard a 
Dutch trading ship. By means of Dutch merchants we have gone through 
customs, product inspection, payment of levies, and the like. We should 
now like to engage in trade and seek your permission to do so in Shanghai. 
This being our first such effort, our unfamiliarity leads us to seek your 
instructions.’ 

[B.] “To this day, Chinese merchants sail every year from Zhapu [a port 
in Zhejiang Province] overseas and return from Japan having bought 
Western copper (yangtong), but merchants from Japan have yet to come 
to trade in China, and following regulations, I was unable to permit them 
to import [goods]. However, in consideration of the fact that they have 
now come a great distance over the sea, I could not bear to turn them 
down. They have transported their goods on a Dutch vessel, and they 
have gone through customs with [the help of] the Dutch. I have taken 
into consideration the court’s pleasure in cherishing men from afar, and 
planning for their convenience allowed them to promptly sell the items 
as Dutch goods. I have not, however, allowed them to purchase Chinese 
commodities, and I instructed them that they must speedily return home 
aboard the Dutch vessel with the money [gained in transactions for their 
goods] and not rashly to come here again. They listened and replied that 
they would all be happy to comply. Their attitude and language at this 
time were exceptionally submissive. 

[C.] “Furthermore, Dutch Consul Kroes said: ‘For over two hundred 
years, the Dutch have traded with Japan, and the friendship between us 
has grown profound. I could not prevent the officials here from coming 
on the merchant vessel of the pertinent country [i.e., Holland] together 
with the merchants and the produce. We have gone through all of the 
customs procedures, and once they sell all of their goods, I guarantee that 
they will return home immediately without buying any Chinese goods. 
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[D.] “On 5/25 [June 21] I myself went to their lodgings to inspect the 
situation at hand. According to them, ‘Because of the chaos engendered 
by the Taiping Rebellion, the goods we brought on this voyage have not 
been easy to dispose of, and we have incurred losses. Because of the great 
distance covered in coming to this foreign land, we were unfamiliar with 
the local climate and topography, and three among our merchants have 
died. As soon as we have sold the remainder of our goods, we plan to 
return home’ 

[E.] “My supposition is that they are about to hurry home. When I 
investigated further, [I learned that] recently countries of the West have 
been coming to Japan to engage in commerce, and that Japan brought to 
Shanghai all the items that it produces and put them up for sale. Of 
necessity, if they have numerous items, the price will go down. It is true 
that, with Shanghai besieged by the rebel forces, merchants could not 
come here and they thus had no market outlets. Thus, despite their trial 
effort at sailing to Shanghai to trade, the Japanese officials and merchants 
this time did not realize their wishes. Perhaps this will militate against 
their coming again. When the officials set a day for their return voyage [to 
Japan], they passed through customs, carried out the proper exit proce- 
dures, and were permitted to go, and in addition to making a further 
report, I now submit this for your instructions.’ 

[F.] I [Xue Huan] accordingly carried out an investigation and discov- 
ered that Japan is not included among the countries with which we have 
trading relations (tongshang), having thus far not come to China to 
engage in trade directly. Furthermore, Holland is a non-treaty country 
(wuyueguo), and Holland accompanied the Japanese officials and mer- 
chants when they engaged in trade. On the basis of such precedents, 
there is the possibility of abuses of unauthorized contracting (baolan). In 
the future, I do not know if many nations will emulate this [practice of 
coming unannounced] and do not know how to stop it. This needs to be 
prevented before there are abuses [of our kindness]. I pray that this will 
receive your scrutiny and be implemented.!° 


I have divided this document into paragraphs, which do not exist in the origi- 
nal, as a means of highlighting the many important points we can draw from it; 


and, incidentally, this report was partially recapitulated numerous times over 


10 


Translated from the Japanese translation by Huang Rongguong, “Bakumatsu Senzaimaru 
Kenjunmaru no Shanhai haken ra ni kansuru Shinkoku gaik6 monjo ni tsuite,” 180-1 
(hereafter cited as Huang). 
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the next few years as the Qing bureaucracy tried to come up with both a way to 
assess Japan’s true wishes and a legal-diplomatic basis upon which to allow the 
Japanese to trade. As a whole, this document and the others that follow offer 
us a completely fresh window onto Japanese and Chinese thinking about one 
another at the time, as we shall now see. 

Paragraph A cites Wu Xu’s report of his initial meeting with the eight Japanese 
officials and their escort, Vice-Consul Kroes," and “quotes” their request of him. 
They describe the goods they have brought and hope to sell in Shanghai. There 
were, incidentally, only three Japanese listed as “merchants.” not thirteen, on 
board, but this is likely just a typographical error, except that, when they later 
appeal to the Chinese for leniency because “three among our merchants have 
died” (paragraph D), there may be some purposive befuddlement—three of 
the original Japanese crew did die, none of them being merchants. They then 
proceed to the less than complete truth that they sailed aboard a Dutch ves- 
sel. No mention is made of the Japanese ownership of the Senzaimaru whose 
extraordinary arrival in Shanghai was in fact reported in the North China 
Herald," nor of the British crew who, to a man, simply disappear from history 
at this point, never to be heard from again in this connection. The least amount 
of investigation would have revealed the ship’s provenance—it actually sailed 
into port flying the three flags of Great Britain, Holland, and Japan—but the 
Qing authorities clearly had other concerns. Perhaps, they were referring to 
the small Dutch vessel used to offload the goods brought from Japan for storage 
in Dutch warehouses. The Japanese admit to following all proper procedures 
involving customs and levies, with the help of the Dutch, and would now like 
to be allowed to trade in Shanghai. They make it plain that they have no desire 
to trade anywhere but Shanghai but, in a tone of humility, profess a degree of 
ignorance of the proper way to proceed. The ball is thrown into the daotai’s lap. 

Wu Xu reveals (paragraph B) that, despite the fact that Chinese traders have 
long been going to trade at the port of Nagasaki, present treaty regulations 
make it impossible for him to simply permit the Japanese to do as they wish. 
Inasmuch as he was at that point the only living Chinese official to have had 
contact with the Japanese, the information he acquired from them about their 
situation seems to have disposed him to favor their requests, for he immediately 
begins to conjure up schemes to enable this to transpire. With the language of 


11 _He is consistently given in these documents as Dutch consul, but in fact it would appear 
that he was actually vice-consul. This is a recurrent error in many documents, irrespective 
of origin. 

12 ~~ North China Herald, June 7, 1862, 1. 
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pitying them after a long journey and “cherishing men from afar,”!3 Wu appears 
to have concocted the plan by which their goods would be construed as Dutch 
(with whom the Qing had trading relations) —repeating the half-truth that the 
Senzaimaru was Dutch—to be sold in Shanghai, and then they would promise 
to scurry home to Japan. No one bothers to ask or volunteer information as to 
why a Dutch vessel would have a Japanese name (presumably painted on its 
side, though no extant pictures of the vessel have yet emerged). It was thus he, 
Wu Xu, who held immediate responsibility for allowing them to attempt to 
dispose of their goods, but they were forbidden from buying Chinese produce 
and they could not linger in Shanghai or anywhere else in China. Wu adds that 
the Japanese complied in a sufficiently deferential manner. 

Vice-Consul Kroes then (paragraph C) stepped into the fray to back up all the 
Japanese claims, introduced by the avowal of long Dutch-Japanese contacts. 
The import of this statement is that, although the Chinese have not had recent 
diplomatic ties with Japan, the Dutch certainly have, and they have learned to 
trust one another. Kroes also vows that he will ensure that the Japanese play 
by the book (well known to him by virtue of his commercial and political posi- 
tions) and return home as soon as they sell their wares. We will learn later 
from secret communications from the Japanese to the Chinese officials that 
the Dutch were skimming a healthy percentage off all aspects of Japanese trad- 
ing ventures on this voyage, and the Japanese—apparently unaware that using 
an agent was a service that did not come free of charge—were chafing under 
this arrangement; Kroes’s objectives are thus open to question. By the same 
token, the Japanese may (later) have been exaggerating their complaints to 
gain Chinese sympathies. 

Paragraph D seems to fit with such a constructed discourse. Wu Xu reports 
on a visit to the Astor House Hotel, the most famous luxury hotel in Shanghai, 
at which the shogunal officials and other samurai from the Senzaimaru were 
residing—lower ranking members of the crew stayed on board ship through- 
out the ten weeks they spent in Shanghai. The claim of three deaths is accu- 
rate, as noted above, though one of them was a result of a measles epidemic in 
Nagasaki prior to their actual departure; the other two were apparent results 
of cholera contracted in Shanghai, and, as noted above, none of the three was 
a merchant.'* The Japanese convey the sense, as reported by the daotai, that 


13 The title of an award-winning book: James L. Hevia, Cherishing Men from Afar: Qing 
Guest Ritual and the Macartney Embassy of 1793, which won the Levenson Prize of the 
Association for Asian Studies. 

14 Many sources confirm this. See, for example, Chen Zuen, Xunfang Dongyangren, jindai 
Shanghai de Riben juliumin (1868-1945) (Inquiry into the “Japanese,” Japanese residents of 
modern Shanghai, 1868-1945), 9. 
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they have had a difficult time in Shanghai, lost money on the efforts at trade 
because of the Taiping Rebellion, and only want to finish their business and 
go home. The whining tone might make the cynical reader wonder why they 
came in the first place—didn’t they know of the Taiping Rebellion, which had 
broken out twelve years earlier and was well known in educated Japanese 
circles?!5—except that we know why they came. By the same token, we do 
know with a high degree of certainty that monetary gain in trade was entirely 
a secondary concern of this 1862 mission; much more important was observa- 
tion of the rules of the game of international trade as practiced in Shanghai.!® 

Wu Xu then (paragraph E) gives his summation of the case, and he seems 
inordinately sympathetic to the Japanese, almost surprisingly so, even adding 
an argument to what he has already reported the Japanese as actually saying 
to him personally. He states that further inquiries indicate that everything the 
Japanese claimed about the commercial failures of their mission is true, and 
he vouches for their preparations and, indeed, their actual departure—again, 
following all the proper forms. This report leaves one with the impression that 
Wu was moved by the apparently bedraggled Japanese endeavor in coming 
to Shanghai unannounced, though one must admit that much of this was 
certainly to protect himself. He had already taken a decision to allow them 
to trade just this one time. In an era before e-mail and other forms of virtu- 
ally instantaneous communication, Wu Xu was compelled to make decisions 
on the ground before he could know if they would be positively sanctioned 
by his superiors; should he make a decision which met with disapproval, he 
might have jeopardized his career, but such were the fortunes of powerful 
Qing officials. 

Finally, in paragraph F we hear from the author of this memorial, Xue 
Huan. The few words he adds to the discussion effectively add all the impor- 
tant elements for the continuing diplomatic negotiations over the next few 
years—ultimately leading in 1871 to the first Sino-Japanese Treaty of Amity, 
a treaty distinguished at this time for being completely equal. Xue claims to 
have made his own investigation which indicates that Japan lacks the status 
necessary for “trading” with China. This requires a bit of elucidation. In 1862 
and probably for some time thereafter, the Qing government had no concep- 
tion of what Westerners called diplomacy or diplomatic relations. Countries 
with which it had potential contact were grouped into three concentric circles: 


15 On Japanese knowledge of the Taipings, see Ichiko, “Bakumatsu Nihonjin no Taihei 
Tengoku ni kansuru chishiki’ (Japanese knowledge of the Taipings in the bakumatsu 
period). 

16 Matsumoto, “Shanhai ni okeru Nihonjin hatten no shoki” (The early years of Japanese 
development in Shanghai), 37. 
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trading countries with treaties (youyue tongshang), non-treaty trading coun- 
tries (wuyue tongshang), and non-treaty, non-trading countries (wuyue butong- 
shang), a system that predated the Opium War and would remain in effect 
through much of the nineteenth century.!” Heretofore, according to Xue, Japan 
was in the last category, but they clearly wanted into the second, where the 
Netherlands then resided. He feared that they would milk the relationship to 
China’s detriment, baolan being a morally disreputable practice excoriated by 
Chinese statecraft officials for centuries.!8 He also feared that if China were 
to open its doors even a crack, there might be a flood of tiny countries like 
Japan attempting to jam their feet in the door, capture Chinese markets, and 
never leave. 

Ina memorandum sent three days later to Xue Huan from the Zongli Yamen, 
we find his concerns seconded by the authorities. After briefly recapitulating 
the situation, they make things clearer for the immediate future: “We thus 
strictly order the Susong daotai [Wu Xu] via the aforementioned minister [Xue 
Huan]: When merchant vessels from various lands hereafter enter port, deal 
with the matter appropriately on the basis of a rigorous preliminary investiga- 
tion. We strictly order you not to follow the case of Japan with other countries.”!9 

In a joint memorial from Xue and Jiangsu Governor Li Hongzhang (1823- 
1901) dated precisely one month later (8/4), we learn more about Wu Xu’s inter- 
actions with the Japanese. Within the body of a memorial, we find a piece of a 
subsequent report by Wu and his subsequent activity supporting his decision: 


[G.] When their [i.e., Japanese] officials came to my office for another 
audience [the second of two audiences they had at the daotai’s office], 
they told me: “Two months have passed since our arrival in Shanghai, but 
half of our goods have not sold, and now we are putting things in order 
and planning to return home. As far as we have been able to investigate, 


17. Kawashima, Chugoku kindai gaiko no keisei (The formation of modern Chinese diplo- 
macy), 215; Kawashima Shin, “Jakyi seiki chiki Higashi Ajia ni okeru kokusaiho juyo o 
meguru enshinryoku to kyishinryoku’” (Centrifugal and centripetal forces surrounding 
the reception of international law in East Asia in the mid-nineteenth century), 188—go. 

18 — Often translated as “tax farming” or “engrossment,” baolan was a standard object of offi- 
cial ire in Ming and Qing times. See, for example, Kuhn, “Local Self-Government Under 
the Republic,” 268, 278; Kwang-ching Liu, “The Ch’ing Restoration,” 440, 445; Muramatsu 
Yuji, Kindai Konan no soen (Landlord bursaries of the lower Yangzi delta region in the 
modern era), 681-747; and Will and Wong (with Lee), Nourish the People, 228, 350, 393. 
One of the fullest treatments of the subject can be found in Nishimura, “Shinsho no 
horan” (Engrossment in the early Qing). 

19 Huang, 181. 
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there are many small countries who engage in trade in Shanghai without 
a treaty, and you allow them all to trade in the open port in accordance 
with the regulations pertaining to countries with treaties. You just pro- 
hibit them from entering Beijing and from calling at inland ports along 
the shores of the Yangzi River. 

[H.] “Japan is close to China. Every year your official and private mer- 
chants dealing in copper come to Japan to import goods. Japan has car- 
ried out this business properly until this time, and not once has there 
been either delay or error. At present, Japan is emulating the small nations 
without treaties from the West and, without asking boldly to sign a treaty, 
if we are given permission merely to have our merchant vessels engage in 
trade solely at Shanghai, to install a consulate, to rent a house, and to see 
to our own customs procedures and levies for our ships and merchants, 
this would be an exceptional act of grace.” 

[I.] The aforementioned Customs daotai made a list of the treaty 
nations and the non-treaty nations and submitted it, while this minister 
ordered an investigation of related materials concerning in what manner 
in the past non-treaty countries have been permitted to trade at Shanghai. 
With these instructions, the aforementioned daotai reported on how 
small, non-treaty states gained permission to trade.?° 


Wu's enthusiasm for trade with Japan does not seem to have diminished in 
the least. While understanding the possible downside of allowing what the 
Japanese requested—with a potential influx of ships from small, non-treaty 
lands—he seems prepared to accept what the Japanese were telling him— 
either at face value or as a result of his own office’s investigations, or both. 
This snippet from his report cites from their “conversation” at length, stressing 
two factors (again, artificially divided by paragraphs here). Apparently, in the 
two months of their residence in Shanghai (paragraph G) and in interactions 
with other nationals, the Japanese learned that some nations engaged in trade 
without treaties, for the only thing treaties enabled China’s counterparts to do 
was to have an embassy in Beijing—a rarity which the Qing government was 
loathe to allow, except under duress. The Japanese had no such interests, they 
claimed, adding that they only wished to trade in Shanghai, and promising to 
stay away from the capital and other ports cities along the Yangzi. 

Paragraph H begins by slipping into the centuries-old rhetoric of Sino- 
Japanese friendship, the sort of thing one still hears at bilateral Sino-Japanese 
conferences and diplomatic interactions to this day, but it does not stay there 


20 Huang, 181. 
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long. After mentioning the proximity of the two lands, the Japanese try to 
lay a “guilt trip” at China’s door: you’ve been coming and trading in Japan for 
years; we've been good and on time till now; we're just doing what other “small 
countries” (xiaoguo) from the West without treaties have been doing and we 
don't even want a treaty; so, please, can we trade only at Shanghai. Oh, and by 
the way, can we also open a consulate, rent a house in which to place it, and 
handle our own customs procedures. I have caricatured this passage, but these 
requests do seem new to the picture, even if they are perfectly understandable. 

The last item requested, the right to handle their own customs procedures, 
offers a slight hint of a gnawing problem the Japanese felt from the moment 
they landed in Shanghai: their dependence on the Dutch. Without the Dutch 
intermediary in all their commercial and “diplomatic” ventures in Shanghai, 
they were likely to increase the chances for enhanced profits, but they seem 
oblivious of the fact that, without the Dutch, the entire venture might never 
have been possible. That is, they needed Kroes to serve as their agent, to famil- 
iarize them with local Chinese practices and legal procedures, and to gain 
them access to seats of authority, but it came at a price higher than they appar- 
ently had expected. Paragraph I merely demonstrates how assiduous Wu Xu 
and his staff were in gathering supporting material. It would be as a result of 
this exercise that they would discover a precedent (ex post facto) for a state 
such as Japan to engage in trade at Shanghai. 

Xue and Li, however, were not through, as they not only continue to cite 
from a report by Wu Xu but enclose copies of other reports from him in this 
memorial. First, what they go on to cite from him: 


In Xianfeng 3 [1853], the walled city of Shanghai was occupied by ban- 
dits, and documents in the daotai’s office were all lost, leaving no materi- 
als upon which to investigate. Although it had been stipulated in Article 
Eight of the supplementary treaty with Great Britain that all foreign 
merchants would be limited to trading at Canton, a draft of “Regulations 
on Trade at Five Ports” dated Daoguang 23 [1843] enabled, as a result 
of negotiations in South China [Jiangnan] the previous year, trade for 
Western merchants at the four ports of Fuzhou, Xiamen [ Amoy], Ningbo, 
and Shanghai, if imperial permission was given. Great Britain agreed.?! 


Wu Xu and his staff had been extremely busy in the brief period since the first 
Japanese requests for a new commercial arrangement with China. This para- 


graph reflects their continued search for a precedent on the basis of which 


21 Huang, 181-82. 
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trade with Japan might be carried on. Was he doing this as a favor to the 
Japanese, or to cover himself in the face of potentially adverse opinion on the 
part of his superiors, or perhaps both? 

Upon reviewing Wu Xu’s memorial and offering their own highly suspicious 
assessment, Xue and Li concluded: 


Accordingly, this minister and this governor understand that this memo- 
rial [from Wu Xu] conforms to the language of printed books [i.e., it fits 
with precedent]. Officials from the land of Japan now have put forward 
requests to follow the cases of non-treaty states, to carry out trade solely 
at Shanghai, to set up a consulate, to rent a house, and to see to affairs 
of their own merchants. This minister and this governor are unable to 
decide how we are to respond. We pray that these [matters] will receive 
your scrutiny.?2 


In other words, Circuit Intendant Wu, you handle it, and we shall see what 
we shall see. The enclosure Wu promised on countries trading in Shanghai 
(paragraph 1) affords some interesting reflection. Trading partners with trea- 
ties include: Great Britain, France, United States, Russia, Portugal, Prussia, 
Belgium (soon to sign a treaty). Traders without treaties include: Denmark, 
Sweden-Norway, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck, 
Oldenberg, and Hanover.?3 It would appear that, in Wu Xu’s imagination, 
Japan was a “small non-treaty state” (wuyue xiaoguo) not unlike the handful of 
German city-states or small European lands listed. 

There are still, though, a number of large, unanswered questions arising 
from these new documents. Why did the shogunal officials in their initial 
meeting with Wu Xu, shortly after arriving in port, indicate that they only 
wanted to trade on this occasion, and then two months later, when their stay in 
Shanghai was nearing its end, why did they take this new route of requesting to 
follow the model set by the small Western non-treaty states to establish a basis 
for continued, future trade ties??+ The Japanese clearly understood the direct 
relationship between the Taiping assaults on Shanghai and the whole region 
and the depression of commodity prices—they even sighed about it to Wu 
Xu—and yet they openly sought direct Sino-Japanese trading privileges, argu- 
ing that it would be more advantageous to both sides. Perhaps the hyperbole 


22 Huang, 182. 

23 Huang, 183-84. 

24 This point was actually raised to them, according to Wu Xu in a secret memorial; see 
Huang, 184. 
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was flying so fast and furious that it behooves one not to read too much into all 
this. More likely, I would argue, the Japanese (like Vice-Consul Kroes) were not 
being entirely forthcoming. 

One fascinating piece of the story, which the Japanese mentioned as a justi- 
fication for their engaging in trade with the Qing empire and which Daotai Wu 
Xu took up in his own positions, is the concurrent role of Chinese merchants 
sailing to Nagasaki and buying up Japanese copper. They had no special treaty 
enabling this activity, but some sort of hazy problem remains unresolved with 
two such merchants. Wu tells the Japanese, as he reports to his superiors, that 
these merchants will be dealt with just as soon as the Taipings are quelled. 
While generally sympathetic to the Japanese, Wu has at least one more dis- 
course up his sleeve to keep the Japanese at bay, which he subsequently relayed 
to Xue Huan and Li Hongzhang: 


At the end of the Ming dynasty, Japanese pirates formed groups, came to 
the provinces of Guangdong, Fujian, Jiangsu, and Zhejiang, among oth- 
ers, and caused disturbances along the coast. They were known as wokou. 
That was a long time ago, and I am not reproaching you for that now, but 
the people living in their home villages have conveyed [these stories] by 
word of mouth, and enmity from bygone times may still remain.”° 


But, the Japanese respond, that was long ago and all the culprits were punished 
at the time. And, when Wu Xu expresses incredulity, the Japanese officials, hav- 
ing claimed no malice on their part toward China, which they actually insist 
they revere, actually claim that their views were substantiated “in the history 
texts of their own country which they unfortunately had not brought with 
them this time and thus could not point to proofs from those works.””6 We still 
live with Sino-Japanese controversy over textbooks, but it is nonetheless fas- 
cinating to see that, nearly one and one-half centuries ago and despite actual 
face-to-face contacts for several centuries, on the basis of a shared cultural 
assumption the Japanese can claim that recording events in history books is 
closely related to accepted truth about past events. 

When writing a few years back about the second Japanese mission to 
Shanghai, that of the Kenjunmaru, which arrived about eighteen months later 
in early 1864, I was always puzzled by the fact that the new daotai, Ying Baoshi 
(1821-90), in his first meeting with this new set of bakufu officials, asked if 
they had brought along a copy of a book entitled Kokushi ryaku (A summary 
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of Japanese history), a work (first published in 1826) in five fascicles written in 
literary Chinese, by Iwagaki Matsunae (1774-1849), covering the period from 
the Age of the Gods through the year 1588. How he might have known of such 
a book remains unclear, but Ying noted that this work would be a good way to 
acquire knowledge of Japanese history. As it turns out, the Kenjunmaru visi- 
tors had not brought that specific work with them, but they had thought to 
bring along a copy of a much more celebrated and much longer work, also in 
literary Chinese, the Nihon gaishi (Unofficial history of Japan) by Rai San’yo 
(1780-1832),2” one of the great Kanbun stylists of the entire Edo period. The 
head of this second delegation noted that Daotai Ying was “very pleased” with 
the gift. Given all the errors in Chinese transcription committed by the lead 
Japanese official, it seems extremely unlikely that someone just happened to 
have brought Rai San’yo’s book along for personal reading. A Chinese reprint 
edition of San’y0’s epic was published in Shanghai in 1889.78 

Only four days after the flurry of bureaucratic correspondence in 1862 just 
outlined, on 8/8 the Zongli Yamen sent exactly the same brief missive to Xue 
and Li. It concluded: 


We have no way to conjecture if there will be any future negative reper- 
cussions, if the Zongli Yamen authorizes Japan's petition to engage in 
trade at the one port of Shanghai, to set up a one-man consulate, to rent a 
house, and to look after it. Thus, we instructed the aforementioned super- 
intendent to investigate the present situation, take appropriate action 
based on those circumstances, and at the same time report to the Zongli 
Yamen on what actions were taken.9 


In the weeks following the departure of the Senzaimaru for home, the Qing 
bureaucracy continued to spin its wheels in an effort to reach a decision about 
whether Japan would be allowed to come and trade again at Shanghai. The 
Dutch vice-consul was to be the conduit for the Zongli Yamen’s ultimate deci- 
sion. Wu Xu was to carry out the investigation that the Zongli Yamen ordered 
Xue Huan to undertake. He eventually prepared a report in which he appears 


27 Shinmuru, ed., “Genji gannen ni okeru bakuri no Shanhai shisatsu ki” (Account of an 
investigation of Shanghai by shogunal officials in the first year of the Genji period [1864]), 
352-55; Yamaguchi, “Meiji izen no Shina boeki” (Trade with China before the Meiji 
period), 24. 

28 “Critically read” (pingyue) by Qian Yi and published by Dushitang. There is a copy in the 
Harvard-Yenching Library. 

29 Huang, 186. 
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to have retained his belief in the sincerity of the Japanese. He notes several 
times their cordiality and deference to the Qing officials: “They only wish to 
engage in trade and only at the one port of Shanghai—other than that, they 
claim to have no wishes. They had no cunning ulterior motives. I believe it 
appropriate to grant them this request.” But Wu was not done: “Thus, we need 
to permit them to establish a consulate, rent a house, and see to their own 
national trading affairs, but this shall not stand as a precedent for the other 
countries of the East. In addition, we need to inform this consul [Kroes] that 
they will supervise their own merchants, prohibit them from arbitrarily travel- 
ing to any other port to trade, and indicate the restrictions placed on them. 
If we do all this, there will be no future deleterious effects.” As per his wish, 
Xue and Li forwarded Wu’s report to the Zongli Yamen with an odd recom- 
mendation: “We find it difficult to believe that there will no deleterious effects 
whatsoever in future.”®° In the end, the Zongli Yamen urged a generous spirit 
and pragmatic approach, because (as everyone in the bureaucratic chain of 
command knew) foreigners were by nature cunning. No sooner would you ban 
them from returning to engage in trade then they would turn up even more 
deferentially requesting trade again; and as soon as Japan got its little feet in 
the door, other small countries would come and request trading privileges on 
the basis of the example of Japan. 


Epilogue 


It is surely next to impossible to try to gauge Wu Xu’s emotional reaction when 
the Japanese showed up unexpectedly in the late spring of 1862. He would have 
been an extremely busy man at the time. With the Westerners pressing him on 
any number of issues, with the Taipings at the gates of the city, with all manner 
of bureaucratic correspondence flowing through his office, the Japanese pre- 
sented just one more (annoying?) source of difficulty in an already difficult job. 
Nonetheless, Daotai Wu was nothing if not a consummate professional, and he 
saw to it that a precedent would be located by his assistants to justify the posi- 
tion he had chosen to take in granting the Japanese extremely good terms in 
1862. Without the discovery of these documents, however, none of this would 
have been known; we would have remained staring at the same black box that 
generations of scholars have stared at since the events themselves transpired. 
Without these materials, Wu Xu’s role in this decisive event in Sino-Japanese 
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relations would remain largely invisible. But, with them in hand, we find that, 
despite all the other troubles faced by the Shanghai daotai, his professionalism 
affords us an extraordinary look at the late imperial bureaucracy handling a 
perplexing case with great grace and acumen. When all we had were the indi- 
vidual accounts of the young Japanese samurai, we could (as many Japanese 
scholars have) examine them for insights into China and Japan at the time, but 
we gleaned next to nothing about the bureaucratic relations between the two 
states, because those samurai were never part of any state-to-state negotia- 
tions. With these new documents, the travel accounts of the young samurai 
are now balanced by the shogunal officials’ efforts to insinuate themselves into 
the Chinese good graces. The Japanese officials all but beg the Chinese to allow 
them to continue trading, and the Chinese—with a rather full plate already 
in mid-1862—condescend to permit this venture but caution against rashly 
coming again. 

There the matter effectively rested until early 1864 when, as the Zongli 
Yamen predicted, another Japanese vessel, the Kenjunmaru showed up and 
requested trade. 


Glossary 


“Bakumatsu Nihonjin no Taihei Tengoku ni kansuru chishiki” 
AARAARAOA PRA BS S Ah 

“Bakumatsu Senzaimaru Kenjunmaru no Shanhai haken ra ni kansuru Shinkoku gaiko 
monjo ni tsuite: Taiwan Chuo kenkyiain Kindaishi kenkytijo shozo ‘Sori kakkoku jimu 
gamon Shinto’ (1862-68 nen)” 

FAR BAL + FEN ALO ERIS (cS Se pe BI OT a 
75 FRADE Fe Boe ale AR SLT Fe At A ie SS EB SS AT PS | (NS 
7. )\E) 


baolan sari 

Bremen Ai RE 

Chen Zuen Bae FEL 

Chofu Nihon bunka ae tH AAR SCHL, 
Chugoku kindai gaiko no keisei 

HE FRI IE RSS O FB AM 

daotai ie 

Dongfang bingshijiliie Ry ER ACR 
Dushitang ae 5G BE 


Ensei soko eS 
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Feng Tianyu BRR 
“Genji gannen ni okeru bakuri no Shanhai shisatsu ki” 


TOA IVIL BU ZRH O Lie Bad 


Hamburg En 7S RAE. 
Hanover Kise th 
Haruna Akira paeaniit 
Hokudai hogaku ronshi AE KE ia SE 
Huang Rongguang BOR I 

Ichiko Chuzo ih = 
Iwagaki Matsunae Ar SERA TA 


Jindai Zhongguo shiliao jiliie 
HEAP Ba SR BSE Fl] 


‘Jakyt seiki chuki Higashi Ajia ni okeru kokusaiho juyo o meguru enshinryoku to 


kyashinryoku, Shinch6 gaiko monjo kara mita ‘Shanhai’ ‘Nagasaki’ ‘Pekin’ ‘Edo’ no shi- 
sha kankei” 

PAULAD R 7 712 BU SEERA SO SHA ERD, HA 
FUSE 5 Ate [EM] Cell [dee] AoA] ODER 
Kaikoku hyakunen kinen bunka jigyokai 

be FS Pes ES 

Kaikoku hyakunen kinen Meiji bunkashi ronshii 

Bed FR Pac es HAYA SC 1G SR a SE 
Kawashima Shin J|SEB 
Kenjunmaru fea] an 

Kindai Konan no soen: Chugoku jinushi seido no kenkyu 


HEART BA © AEA: *F EB| Ss AE i BED FE 
Kokugakuin daigaku kiyu 

(Be eK ar 

Kokushiryaku sali 
konbu EEA 
Kroes Aye Bl 
Kyu bakufu rou 

Li Hongzhang 2S 8 
Liibeck fay 
Matsumoto Tadao BAAS REE 
Matsuura Akira RAYE Be 
“Meiji izen no Shina boeki” 

HAYA LAB DO SCH 


“Mine Kiyoshi no Shanhai keiken: ‘Senchi nichirokw’ to ‘Shinkoku Shanhai kenbunroku’” 
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Miyanaga Takashi EKA 

Muramatsu Yuji RP BK 

“Nakamuda Kuranosuke no Shanhai taiken: Bunkya ninen Shanhai ko nikki o chushin ni” 
RHE CHO LAR > [xc A EAT Aa) & ebic 

Nihon gaishi AAR} BE 

Nihon zenkindai no kokka to taigai kankei FAAS HTUE AUD IAS & xt HP BATA 
Nishimura Gensh6 PEAT TCHR 


Oldenberg te Bl CAS BB JE 
pingyue at be] 
Qing shi gao Ta Soh 


“Qiansuiwan’ Shanghai xing: Ribenren 1802 nian de Zhongguo guancha” 


FSA ERT > AAA 1862 42 AH RLS 


Qian Yi Bele 
Rai San’yo HLL Ba 
Saika Hakuai REA LS 


“Sen happyaku rokuji ninen bakufu Senzaimaru no Shanhai haken’ 1862 
CERI TB ILO EERIE 

Senzaimaru Fixe AL 

“Shanhai ni okeru Nihonjin hatten no shoki” 

LHEICIAU 6 ANE O OH] 

“Shanhai shinpo ni miru bakumatsu kansen Senzaimaru no Shanhai raiko” 
[EEA | Wc SL SHEAR NP iLO EOL 

Shen Yunlong WE HE 

Shinmura Izuru BA th 

“Shinsho no horan, shicho taisei no kakuritsu, eo kara ukeoi chdzeisei e” 
TERIOR: ALTAR O HEIL, RBE D> 5 Fa BBE HN 

Sugita Kakuzan 6 #2 FA FS 5 

Sugita Teiichi 12 HE 

Takasugi Shinsaku no Shanhai repotto 


AZ EEO Li 


Tanaka Takeo FAH BED 

Tokyo daigaku Shiryo hensanjo kenkyu kiyo BR A SUB) Ai 8 IT FEA Be 
tongshang iP 

Toyoshi kenkyu SRF ET FE 

Wakumon BY IA 

wokou Bik 

Wu Xu efit 
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wuyue xiaoguo ARAN 
xiaoguo 7) 
Xue Huan aes 


Xunfang Dongyangren, jindai Shanghai de Riben juliumin (1868-1945) 
SUITE, JAR EMERY A AS Se BY RS (1868-1945) 


Yamaguchi Kyochoku ih) Se Eg 
yangtong Pace) 

Yao Xiguang Dont 
Ying Baoshi Vice sy 
youyue tongshang AI 
“Yu-Shin yokan” WET RS 
Zhao Erxun ies BSE 
Zongli Yamen SE a PY 
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Lust for Still Life: Chinese Painters in Japan and 
Japanese Painters in China in the 1860s and 1870s 


In the Edo period (1600-1868), Sino-Japanese cultural contacts were medi- 
ated through Nagasaki, to which Chinese ships brought quantities of paint- 
ings, books, and everyday objects. Nagasaki was the only city in Japan where 
foreigners lived; it had a Dutch settlement and a Chinese community, which 
included a number of important Chinese painters. Japanese artists working in 
the “Southern School” manner (Nanga), an old tradition rooted in China, fre- 
quently traveled to Nagasaki to study with Chinese émigré artists and to learn 
about China. Only in the early Meiji period (1868—1912)—when Japan opened 
its doors to the outside world—did Japanese artists begin making the trip to 
China, at long last able to see the true landscapes of Southern School painting. 
The Chinese city that the Japanese saw first was Shanghai, a rapidly growing 
metropolis. 

Early Japanese visitors to Shanghai included artists, scholars, and business- 
people. In the 1840s, the international community of Shanghai had begun the 
process of sealing itself off from Chinese jurisdictional scrutiny, and as a result, 
during the Taiping Rebellion, many Chinese artists and literati from the nearby 
cultural centers took refuge in Shanghai. The mix of painters and calligra- 
phers, who tended to paint for money, brought into being a “Shanghai School,” 
which found a new set of patrons in Shanghai capitalists. The Shanghai artists 
acquired students from as far away as Japan. Like other educated Japanese, 
these artists wanted to see what many considered to be the homeland of cul- 
ture itself in China, and were thrilled to be able to commune spiritually with 
the landscapes of China. The new buyers of art in Shanghai included business- 
people from Japan, who were the first patrons to enter the Shanghai art scene 
from abroad. Many Japanese wished to reach Shanghai, either to study paint- 
ing with an authentic master or to corner a market, in art or other business. 

The Chinese port of Shanghai was opened as a result of British gunboats in 
the Opium War (1839-42), but it would be two decades following the Treaty of 
Nanjing (1842) before the first Japanese made the trip to Shanghai in 1862. This 
was only their second official trip abroad, not counting the handful of fascinat- 
ing cases of earlier shipwreck victims whose unfortunate peregrinations landed 
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them in Shanghai for shorter or longer periods of time.! So long kept from 
extensive overseas travel, when Japanese began venturing abroad, Shanghai 
was much closer than it might have seemed, the first foreign port to which 
the Japanese sailed in their own vessels. Some Japanese came to Shanghai for 
relatively brief periods of time, others for one or more years, still others stayed 
for the rest of their lives. Interestingly, painters were prominent among the 
first Japanese who would take up residence in Shanghai. There were, of course, 
businessmen as well, most of them shopkeepers but also a smattering of those 
who opened branches of the large combines back home (Mitsui Bussan was 
the first), a small handful of officials working at the consulate which opened 
in the early 1870s, and a few religious missionaries of the New Pure Land sect 
of Buddhism. 

Eventually, the Japanese community of Shanghai would fill out with roughly 
equal numbers of men and women; with children and schools; shopkeepers, 
businessmen, teachers, government employees, and the full range of profes- 
sionals one would find in an expatriate community. While there had been tiny 
overseas communities of Japanese in China, the Philippines, and elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia in the premodern and early modern eras, Shanghai was to be 
the first such community in the modern period. After a few words on the first 
Japanese to set foot in Shanghai in the modern era, we move to a discussion 
of the Japanese painters who ventured to Shanghai in the 1860s and set them 
in the longer history of interactions between Chinese and Japanese painters, 
especially those of the Chinese painters who found refuge somewhat earlier 
in Nagasaki. Why did painters—of all people—leave Japan in the first place? 
Why did they come to Shanghai? What did that port, deemed a virtual hell on 
earth by just about every Westerner (and many Japanese) who set foot there, 
have to offer them? 


1 The fullest works in this area are: Haruna Akira, Nippon Otokichi hyoryuki (Tokyo: Shobunsha, 
1979); Haruna, Sekai o mite shimatta otokotachi: Edo no ikyo taiken (Tokyo: Chikuma Shobo, 
1988); Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai (Shanghai: Tairiku Shinposha, 1943), 43-72. And, of 
course, there was the much earlier history of raids on Shanghai in the spring and summer of 
1553 by men deemed in the sources to be “Japanese pirates” (wako). Indeed, the five assaults 
that year by wako led to the building of a wall around the city in the autumn, a wall which 
survived until 1912. As Liu Jianhui has argued, it was the wako who effectively created the 
walled (Chinese) city of Shanghai. See Liu, Mato Shanhai: Nihon chishikijin no “kindai” taiken 
(Tokyo: Kédansha, 2000), 11. 

2 Here is Lord Oliphant describing it in 1859: “the most unhealthy [port] to which our ships 
are sent, the sickness and mortality being greater here than even on the west coast of Africa.” 
Laurence Oliphant, Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, 1857-1859, vol. 1 
(Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1859), 269. 
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The Earliest Japanese Visitors to Shanghai 


The first official Japanese voyages to China in several centuries were the 1862 
voyage of the Senzaimaru and the 1864 voyage of the Kenjunmaru, both to 
Shanghai.? Those two missions were charged—by two of the highest officials 
responsible for foreign affairs in the Edo period, the Nagasaki Magistrate and 
the Hakodate Magistrate, respectively—with observing commercial condi- 
tions in Shanghai, as Japan prepared to open itself up to international trade. 
The authorities had learned from Chinese, British, Dutch, and American ships 
calling at those two recently opened Japanese ports that Shanghai was an 
immense commercial entrepét and an invaluable window on the West. A jour- 
ney of several days to Shanghai enabled one to see the entire West in micro- 
cosm and obviated the need to go halfway around the world to Europe or cross 
the Pacific Ocean to the United States.* Whatever other agendas the Japanese 
aboard these two vessels may have had—and they were many and varied—the 
overall intent of these two early trips was commercial. 

Much had happened in Shanghai over the twenty years before the late- 
comer Japanese arrived there. By 1862, the Western powers had been carv- 
ing out business empires and semi-private enclaves, dubbed “Concessions,” 
for two decades along the Huangpu River. But, all that development was not, 
in the eyes of all the visitors, necessarily a good thing. As Takasugi Shinsaku 
(1839-67), the young hothead from Chosht domain, put it in his 1862 trav- 
elogue, “Shanghai may in fact belong to China, but one might as well call it 
British or French terrain. ... The Chinese have become servants to the foreign- 
ers. Sovereignty may belong to China, but in fact it’s no more than a colony of 
Great Britain and France.”5 

The accounts that remain from these early trips to Shanghai are the work 
of samurai politically active in their local domains and increasingly on the 
emerging national stage, as well as of merchants getting a first taste of things 
to come. For better or worse, they all recognized that significant change was 


3 I have written extensively about this topic in The Literature of Travel in the Japanese 
Rediscovery of China, 1862-1945 (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1996), 46—61. 

4 Which, in any case, groups of Japanese would do; see W.G. Beasley, Japan Encounters the 
Barbarian: Japanese Travellers in America and Europe (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1995); Miyoshi Masao, As We Saw Them: The First Japanese Embassy to the United States 
(1860) (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1979). 

5 Takasugi Shinsaku, Yu-Shin goroku, Takasugi Shinsaku zenshu; Yu-Shin goroku, ed. Hori 
Tetsusaburs, vol. 2 (Tokyo: Shin Jinbutsu Oraisha, 1974), 159-60, 185. More recently, a better 
edition of this text with annotations has appeared in Kaikoku, ed. Tanaka Akira (Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1991), 209-86. All translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 
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in the offing. Their accounts were not immediately published and circulated 
back in Japan, some taking many years before they would see print. Thus, their 
writings did not have an immediate or substantial impact, although many of 
the men themselves would come to play highly important personal roles in 
Japanese politics, commerce, and the military over the next few years. 

Nagasaki, for two centuries Japan's only open port, quickly began to recede 
in importance, both as other ports opened and as Japanese vessels began to 
venture abroad. The Japanese government assisted private businesses in seeing 
to it that shipping lanes between the home islands and Shanghai, heretofore 
monopolized by foreigners, would be shared by Japanese and soon dominated 
by them. This process transpired over the course of the 1870s and 1880s.° Even 
before then, however, Japanese were making their way to Shanghai. 

A word on travel, travel restrictions, and the declining capacity of the 
Japanese government to control travel in the last days of the Tokugawa regime 
might be helpful at this point. Although a “feudal” regime in many ways, the 
Tokugawa (or Edo) shogunate was also highly centralized and sought to retain 
as much control as the technology available to early modern policing institu- 
tions would allow. Scholars generally regard this inclination as a reaction to 
the century of warfare and three decades of unification wars preceding the 
Tokugawa pacificiation at the turn of the seventeenth century. Japan would 
henceforth control its own borders, while missionaries and anything associ- 
ated with Christianity would be interdicted, because missionary activity was 
blamed in part for those many years of chaos and bloodshed. And contacts 
with foreigners were also to be tightly restricted. Although domestic travel was 
itself severely curtailed on the books, there were ways for Japanese to travel, 
for example, on religious pilgrimages or to see relatives living at a distance.’ 
Foreign travel after the early decades of the seventeenth century was much 
more closely observed. Aside from a handful of exceptions, the only Japanese 
who ventured abroad were the shipwreck victims mentioned above. Similarly, 


6 See, for example, Katayama Kunio, “Ryoji hokoku ni miru Nihon sen no kaigai shins- 
hutsu, Mitsubishi no jidai,’ in Nihon ryoji hokoku no kenkyu, ed. Tsunoyama Sakae (Tokyo: 
Dobunkan, 1986), 249-52; Yasuba Yasukichi, “Kaijo uns6 to kogyoka, josetsu,” in Kindai keizai 
no rekishiteki kiban, ed, Hidemura Senzo, Sakumichi Yotard, Harada Toshimaru, Yasuoka 
Shigeaki, Mori Yasuhiro, and Takeoka Keion (Tokyo: Mineruba Shobd, 1977), 266-67; Ge 
Yuanxu, Hu you zaji (Preface dated 1876), 4/19a, 21b; and Kageyama Taihachi, “Shanhai shoko 
ni tsukite,” in Taisho juninen kaki kaigai ryoké chosa hokoku, ed. Kobe Koto Shogy6 Gakko 
(Kobe: Meikisha, 1924), 136. 

7 On travel within Japan during the Edo period, see Constantine Vaporis, Breaking Barriers: 
Travel and the State in Early Modem Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1994). 
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only the Dutch and Chinese were permitted in, and they were only allowed 
to enter Nagasaki, where even their movements were strictly curtailed— 
decidedly no Catholic countries were allowed to sail ships into Japanese ports. 
By the 1860s, when the government was becoming increasingly busy snuffing 
out nascent civil wars and after the United States had forcibly opened several 
Japanese ports by the end of the previous decade, interest in the Western world 
had grown dramatically. The only Japanese technically allowed abroad until 
the regime succumbed in 1867 and 1868 were groups with special authoriza- 
tions, but as we shall see individuals were able to travel outside the country 
with a fair degree of impunity. 

Sino-Japanese cultural contacts throughout the Tokugawa period continued 
but took new forms. They were mediated through Nagasaki to which Chinese 
ships regularly came, frequently bringing quantities of books and other art or 
everyday objects. The shogun and several important feudal lords often ordered 
specific items (everything from legal texts to horses and equine physicians) 
through these merchants-cum-culture brokers, who understood that their 
ability to continue trading with Japan depended on filling such orders. Sinic 
culture continued to develop throughout Japan—in literature, scholarship, 
and the arts—but in the effective absence of Chinese or access to them. This 
is an immense and fascinating area of research only just coming into its own 
in the West. 

The history of East Asian painting is vast and replete with numerous 
schools, sects, and subsects. The Japanese artists who ventured to Shanghai 
and environs from the later 1860s, though, fall into only two discrete schools 
between which there was little (if any) contact, the Western-style oil painters 
and the Nanga or “Southern School” painters. The former’s roots were planted 
in Japan (specifically, Nagasaki) in the eighteenth century by Dutchmen, the 
only Europeans who had direct contact at that time with Japan; the former 
were part of an old tradition rooted in China, the latter of more recent vintage. 
For all their differences, though, these were the two groups that produced early 
visitors and migrants to Shanghai. 


Western-style Painting 


Perhaps contrary to expectation, the Western-style oil painters arrived in 
Shanghai first. The third officially sanctioned mission to Shanghai—after the 
Senzaimaru and the Kenjunmaru—was a group of nine Japanese who sailed 
aboard the British steamship Ganges from Yokohama on 15 February 1867. 
On the same day that the Ganges left Yokohama, a French vessel, the Alphée, 
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carrying a large official Japanese delegation, set sail from Yokohama as well. 
The latter group was led by Tokugawa Akitake (Minbu, 1853-1910), younger 
brother of the shogun, set to attend the international exposition in Paris in an 
official capacity.§ The two ships arrived in Shanghai on the same day at roughly 
the same time, and as the latter clearly bore men of higher social standing, the 
men of the Ganges who had planned to take rooms at the famous Astor House 
Hotel had perforce to spend the night elsewhere. 

Among the Japanese aboard the Ganges was one Takahashi Inosuke (1828- 
94; later Takahashi Yuichi) who was to become one of the foremost painters 
of the Meiji period.° Years before as a youth, Takahashi had come to the atten- 
tion of his lord, Hotta Masahira (1795-1854) of Sano domain, who strongly 
encouraged him to pursue his work as an artist and released him from mun- 
dane domainal duties to enable him to do so.!° On the day after arriving in 
Shanghai, Takahashi moved with the entire Japanese group to the large resi- 
dence of a local businessman and art connoisseur by the name of Wang Renbo 
(dates unknown), who supported Takahashi’s painting pursuits while the latter 
resided in Shanghai. He remained in the Chinese port city, taking side trips to 
Suzhou and elsewhere in the lower Yangzi delta, for roughly ten weeks before 
returning to Japan. In addition to a diary, he left a number of sketches of the 
trip to Shanghai, the harbor, and scenes in the city. During this time, Takahashi 
had extensive contacts with Chinese painters and other literati, attended local 
Chinese theater, met several Japanese then present in Shanghai (such as the 
ubiquitous Kishida Ginko, 1833-1905), and soaked up as much of the local 
atmosphere as he could. However, the impact of this trip on his art, or the 
movement of art in which he played such an important part, seems to have 
played little role in his subsequent work. Takahashi’s “Shanghai Diary,” which 
is preserved in the collection of the Tokyo Art University, includes sketches he 
made en route to and in the city. 


8 For a full treatment of this mission, see Miyanaga Takashi, Purinsu Akitake no Oshii kiko, 
Keio 3 neu Pari banpaku shisetsu (Tokyo: Yamakawa Shuppansha, 2000). The prince’s diary 
has been edited and annotated in Miyaji Masato, ed., Tokugawa Akitake bakumatsu tai-O 
nikki (Tokyo: Yamakawa Shuppansha, 1999). There are mentions made of this trip, though 
not of the stopover in Shanghai, in Beasley, Japan Encounters the Barbarian, 14-17; and 
Miyoshi, As We Saw Them, 175. 

9 For more on Takahashi Yuichi see Chapter 2 in this volume. 

1o = “Yoga no senkaku Takahashi Yuichi den,” Bijutsu Shinpo 4.9 (July 20, 1905): 68. 

11 —_ His diary has been reprinted in Aoki Shigeru, ed., Meiji Yoga shiryo, kirokuhen (Tokyo: 
Chuo Koron Bijutsu Shuppan, 1986), 13-22. Several of his sketches have been reprinted 
in Tanaka Akira, Nihon no kinsei, vol. 18: Kindai kokka e no shiké (Tokyo: Chué Koronsha, 
1994). 
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Another painter who would make his name in oils, Yamamoto Hosui (1850— 
1910), initially wanted to study Nanga painting, and to that end he traveled first 
to Kyoto and then to Yokohama, where he arrived in 1868. Yokohama was cer- 
tainly no home for traditional Japanese arts, but it was a place where, given the 
right circumstances, he might be able to catch a steamer for China. For all his 
efforts, though, the opportunity to make the voyage to Shanghai never materi- 
alized. In the most Westernized of Japanese cities, he came across the Western- 
oriented oil painting of Goseda Yoshimatsu (1855-1915) and was so taken with 
it that he remained there and entered Goseda’s school.” 

In both Takahashi’s and Yamamoto’s cases, Shanghai was not a destina- 
tion in and of itself. Takahashi was simply taking advantage of an opportu- 
nity for fresh inspiration, while Yamamoto viewed Shanghai and elsewhere 
in the region first and foremost as the places to go to study traditional 
Nanga painting. Their cases would probably not be so exceptional had they 
not occurred so early in the history of modern Sino-Japanese contacts in 
Shanghai. Altogether different was the case of the Nanga painters who made 
the trip to Shanghai from the late 1860s specifically because it was a center of 
“Chinese-style painting.” 


The Southern School 


To tell their stories properly, though, requires some background on the artis- 
tic connections between Nagasaki and the mainland, going back to an earlier 
point in the Edo period. Throughout the period, Nagasaki was the only city 
in Japan that had a considerable Chinese community, including over time a 
number of important painters who often acquired Japanese disciples during 
their years of residence in the southwestern Japanese port. Nanga was just one 
of many schools of painting in Japan—indeed, there were half a dozen promi- 
nent ones in Nagasaki itself. Like the style of painting spread by the Obaku 
sect of Zen Buddhism, many of whose abbots came from China in the early 
Edo period, Nanga was extremely Sinophilic and closely tied to artistic trends 
on the mainland. Japanese adherents of Nanga painting often drew inspiration 


12 Yamamoto Hosui, “Yoga kenkyt keireki dan (daiichi),”’ Bijutsu Shinpo 1, no. 1 (30 March 
1902): 3; Aoki Shigeru and Furukawa Hideaki, eds., Yamamoto Hosui no sekaiten zuroku 
(Nagoya: Asahi Shinbun Nagoya Honsha Bunka Kikakkyoku Nagoya Kikakubu, 1993), 
170; Furukawa Hideo, “Tozai aitsiijiru yo ni shitai nen’o okoshita Yamamoto Hosui,” in 
Yamamoto Hosui no sekaiten zuroku, eds. Aoki Shigeru and Furukawa Hideaki (Nagoya: 
Asahi Shinbun Nagoya Honsha Bunka Kikakkyoku Nagoya Kikakubu, 1993), 12-13. 
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from Chinese paintings and masters, and a steady stream of the latter flowed 
into Nagasaki.!8 

The “southern” in this group’s name had nothing to do with Nagasaki’s geog- 
raphy but came from the origins this group traced to the Southern School of 
Chan Buddhism of the Tang period (618-906), although its principal ante- 
cedents were in the high Ming period (1368-1644). Because, like its sister 
school in China, it laid such heavy emphasis on the high level of education 
of painters in related bookish disciplines and in its studied knowledge of the 
history of painting, it often overlapped with “literati painting” (bunjinga; Ch: 
wenrenhua). Many painters in this school spent years, for example, painting 
pictures of Chinese landscapes they could never have seen—and that no fel- 
low Japanese could have seen—based on the paintings of such titans as Dong 
Qichang (1555-1636) of the Ming, from centuries earlier. 

Among the Chinese painters who came to Nagasaki in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the first important name was Yi Fujiu (dates unknown) from Wuxing 
County, Jiangsu. He first arrived in 1720, carrying the trading license of his 
elder brother, Yi Taoji, who had been ordered by the Nagasaki Magistrate—on 
behalf of the shogun himself—to bring three horses to Japan; it was literally 
illegal to export horses from China because of potential military needs, and Yi 
Fujiu perforce had to escort the animals off his ship in the dead of night for fear 
other Chinese in Nagasaki might observe him. He was equally important as the 
merchant responsible for bringing a number of valuable Japanese texts back 
to China, and despite his virtual anonymity in the annals of Chinese painting 
(to this day, his dates remain a mystery), he was the progenitor of the trend to 
introduce literati painting of the Nanga School to Japan. Among the Japanese 
who were much influenced by him was Ike Taiga (1723—76).!+ 


13. There is an immense literature on Nanga painting. I have consulted the following: 
Yamanouchi Choz0, Nihon nanga shi (Tokyo: Riru Shobo, 1981); Umesawa Seiichi, 
Nihon nanga shi (Tokyo: Toho Shoten, 1919); Yoshizawa Chu, Nihon nanga ronko (Tokyo: 
Kodansha, 1977); Yonezawa Yoshiho and Yoshizawa Chu, Nihon no bijutsu 23: Bunjinga 
(Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1966); Wakita Hidetaré, Nihon kaiga kinsei shi (Osaka: Shobunkan, 
1943); Takeda Michitaro, Nihon kindai bijutsu shi (Tokyo: Kondo Shuppansha, 1969); 
Fujioka Sakutaro. Kinsei kaiga shi (Tokyo rpt.: Perikansha, 1983); Kono Motoaki, “Edo jidai 
kaiga no shuketsu to tensei,” in Edo jidai no bijutsu: kaiga, chokoku, kogei, kenchiku, sho, ed. 
Tsuji Nobuo et al. (Tokyo: Yuhikaku, 1984), 121-90. 

14 See the entry on him by Yonezawa Yoshiho, “I Fukyi,” in Ajia rekishi jiten, vol. 1 (Tokyo: 
Heibonsha, 1959), 199. For details on his life as a merchant and book importer, see Oba 
Osamu, Edo jidai no Nit-Chu hiwa (Tokyo: Toho Shoten, 1980), 197-98. See also Koga Jijiré, 
Nagasaki gashi iden (Tokyo: Taishodo Shoten, 1983). 
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Another Chinese to distinguish himself as a painter in Nagasaki was Fei 
Hanyuan (dates unknown), wh arrived in 1734. He was followed later in the 
century by his relative Fei Qinghu. Both were landscape painters who, while 
in Nagasaki, acquired disciples anxious to study with real Chinese. In the 
Tenmei era (1781-89), Zhang Qiugu made his way to Nagasaki where in 1788 
he carried on a famous “brush conversation’—the typical manner by which 
literate Chinese and Japanese “conversed,” using literary Chinese as their writ- 
ten medium—with the official Japanese interpreter. Fei Qinghu attended this 
session. As a young man, the well-known Japanese painter Tani Buncho (1703- 
1840) traveled from Edo to study with Zhang. Over the course of the century, 
as many as one hundred Chinese painters would make their influence felt in 
Nagasaki, and many of them were Chinese Southern School artists. Despite 
their impact on the history of Japanese art, though, we do not even have dates 
for most of these Chinese artists. 

Perhaps most important to our story of Chinese influence on Japanese paint- 
ing was Jiang Jiapu, a man completely unknown in the history of Chinese art 
but central to the development of the Nanga school in Japan. Jiang hailed from 
the Hangzhou area of Zhejiang Province and first came to Nagasaki in 1804, as 
well as many times thereafter. Although he seems to have passed the first stage 
of the civil service examinations back home, he ultimately failed or ceased try- 
ing, and subsequently devoted himself to painting in a highly serious, ortho- 
dox style, while earning his living as a merchant.!® He was especially good at 
landscapes, and during his extended stays in Japan, he directly influenced a 
number of artists including such major figures as Hidaka Tetsuo (1790-1871), 
Kinoshita Itsuun (1799-1866), and Miura Gomon (1808-60), known collec- 
tively as the “three Nagasaki Nanga masters.” 

When he was Jiang’s student, Hidaka Tetsuo was a monk at Shuntokuji 
in Nagasaki, founded in 1630 and for two centuries the site at which books 
brought from China were inspected for violations of the strict regulations on 
interdicted texts. He would serve for many years as the abbot of Shuntokuji 


15 The secondary material on this topic in Japanese is extensive, to say the least, though 
nothing of substance to my knowledge exists in English. For the aforementioned, I have 
relied on Shimizu Hiroshi, Gajin Nagai Unpei (Nagasaki: Shinano Kyoiku Shuppanbu, 
1981), 31-34; Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, 860; Yanagi Ry6, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chi- 
sei: Nagai Unpei no bijutsu (Tokyo: Kotobuki Garo, 1974), 60; and numerous brief entries in 
the Nihon shi dai jiten (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1992-94). 

16 Yamakawa Takeshi cites a letter by the famed cultural connoisseur and shogunal official 
who was serving in Nagasaki in 1804, Ota Nanpo (1749-1823), to the effect that Jiang had 
turned to painting after failing at the examinations. Yamakawa Takeshi, ed., Nagai Unpei 
(Nagano: Shinano Mainichi Shinbunsha, 1985), 214. 
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and nurture numerous young Japanese interested in Nanga painting who trav- 
eled to Nagasaki from all over the home islands. For all his efforts, Tetsuo never 
seems to have excelled as an artist to the extent that several of his contempo- 
raries and disciples would, but he proved to be an extraordinary teacher and 
facilitator of human contacts.!” 

The most active painter in Nagasaki at this time appears to have been 
Kinoshita Itsuun. A native of the city, he was an energetic organizer and 
painting teacher who ran shows and took in numerous pupils willing to work 
assiduously at the Nanga style of art. His heart’s desire was to visit the putative 
homeland of Nanga in China, but that goal always managed to elude him—it 
being illegal on pain of death to leave Japan throughout most of his life. From 
his home, Kinoshita reputedly would travel mentally to the mainland by study- 
ing two paintings he had acquired: Zhang Qiugu’s Emeishan yue (The Moon at 
Emei Mountain [Sichuan]) and Jiang Jiapu’s Xihu shui yun (Clouds over West 
Lake |Hangzhou]).!® 

Among Kinoshita’s most famous and devoted disciples was Nagai Unpei 
(1833-99), who came from the town of Nuttari in Echigo domain (present-day 
Niigata Prefecture). Born in the midst of the Tenpo famine to a father who 
worked as a barber but spent much of his time drinking and a mother who 
raised him and his two brothers in dire poverty, Unpei somehow discovered 
painting early in life. Despite his father’s wishes for him to follow in the family 
profession, Unpei despised cutting hair. This attitude led to frequent paternal 
beatings and ultimately to Unpei’s running away from home as a teenager. His 
uncle placed him in the home of a local doctor who fostered the lad’s inter- 
est in calligraphy and taught him the Confucian classics and other Chinese 
texts. He also found for Unpei a local Nanga-style painter, Makabe Setcho 
(dates unknown), who had studied some years before with Tetsuo in Nagasaki. 
Makabe opened up a world of calligraphy, painting, and Chinese learning in 


17. Chen Zhenlian, Jindai Zhong-Ri huihua jiaoliu shi bijiao yanjiu (Hefei: Anhui Meishu 
Chubanshe, 2000), 31-32; Kawakita Michiaki, ed., Kindai Nihon bijutsu jiten (Tokyo: 
Kodansha, 1989), 294; Suzuki, “Ko Kaho,” in Ajia rekishi jiten, vol. 3 (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 
1959), 200; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 37-39; Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, 871-78; and 
Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, 60-61. 

18 = Shimizu, Gajln Nagai Unpei, 40-41, 45-46; Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, 870-71. In 1861, 
Tomioka Tessai (1836-1924) arrived in Nagasaki with a letter of introduction from Otagaki 
Rengetsu (1791-1875) to Kinoshita. He claimed he wanted to study the Nanga style of paint- 
ing imported from China, but he allegedly brought with him a big-city arrogance toward 
backwoods Nagasaki. Despite five months under Kinoshita’s artistic tutelage, Tessai really 
was primarily interested in learning about conditions overseas, and they parted without 
much mutual affection. See Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 47-49. 
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Japan to Unpei through connections to the work of the great Edo calligrapher 
Maki Ryoko (1777-1843), his teacher Kameda Hosai (or Bosai, 1752-1826), and 
others. Through a local priest, Unpei was introduced as well to the work of 
the artist Kushiro Unsen (1758-181), who was born in Shimabara, raised in 
nearby Nagasaki, and studied Chinese learning and language with Chinese 
residents there.!9 

At age fifteen, Unpei’s taste for studying Nanga painting directly with mas- 
ters in Nagasaki was such that he simply decided to set off on the long jour- 
ney despite the opposition of virtually everyone around him. In 1848, this was 
a major undertaking for a teenager, especially given the shogunate’s restric- 
tions on domestic travel. Traveling overland, he reached Japan's sole interna- 
tional port some six months later and went straight away to introduce himself 
to Tetsuo, who later took him to meet Kinoshita. The latter was immediately 
taken with Unpei’s seriousness—many people came to study Nanga painting in 
Nagasaki, but few of them showed such apparent purpose and fewer still were 
teenagers. Kinoshita effectively took the youngster under his wing, trained him 
as a painter and calligrapher, and even offered suggestions for Unpei’s ultimate 
decision to adopt that particular given name. Through Kinoshita, Unpei also 
met a number of Chinese painters who had taken refuge from the Taiping 
Rebellion in Nagasaki.?° 

Our story now must shift to the mainland. The great Taiping Rebellion was 
raging through the lower Yangzi provinces during the 1850s and early 1860s. 
Earlier, in the 1840s, many Chinese scholars, painters, and other literati from 
the nearby cultural centers of Hangzhou, Suzhou, Wuxi, and elsewhere—to 
say nothing of tens of thousands of common folk—had taken refuge during 
the rebellion in the Concessions in the hope of avoiding the Taiping devasta- 
tions they had witnessed and heard of in other places. Accordingly, the popu- 
lation of Shanghai swelled to bloated proportions. The art world was affected 
in several ways. A large number of elite Chinese artists, in an effort to save 
themselves and escape the Taipings, made their way to Shanghai, and several 
of them traveled as far as Nagasaki. 


19 Kushiro counted among his friends and traveling companions the likes of Rai San’yo 
(1780-1832), Uragami Shunkin (1779-1846), Yamamoto Baiitsu (1783-1856), and Kimura 
Kenkado (1736-1802), the cream of late-eighteenth-century mainland-oriented scholars 
and painters. Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 13-19; Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, 
60-61; Sato Moyako, Nihon meigaka den, bokko hen (Tokyo: Seiab6, 1967), 122. 

20 Furukawa Osamu, “Nagai Unpei no tamashii ni atau,” Toei 10, no. 5 (1934): 37; Shimizu, 
Gajin Nagai Unpei, 20-25, 27, 29, 38, 52; and Muramatsu Shofu, Shinshii honcho gajin den, 
vol. 4 (Tokyo: Chué Koronsha, 1972), 25. 
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Two such emigré painters whose names appear repeatedly in the sources, 
but who have managed to escape virtually every reference work, were Wang 
Kesan (Daotai; 1822—?) and Xu Yuting (b. 1824). Wang was from Zhejiang 
Province, and he was hailed in Japan as the greatest Chinese calligrapher to 
reach Japan since Jiang Jiapu. To this day, his calligraphy appears on the top 
of a parade float in a local Nagasaki festival in the Kojiyamachi section of that 
city. He arrived in Nagasaki in 1862 and had frequent contact there with Unpei, 
Kinoshita, and others in the Nanga circle of painters, and he offered frequent 
calligraphic advice to the young artists in the city. About this time, in the spring 
of 1864, Kinoshita decided that Unpei was ready to go out on his own; he had 
been living in Nagasaki for sixteen years, but was still apprenticed to Kinoshita 
and all but unknown. With inspiration from both his teacher and Wang, Unpei 
had continued to labor, as he saw it, to create an authentic Nanga tradition in 
Japan that was directly affiliated with the same tradition in China. In the late 
summer or early fall of 1864, Wang visited Unpei before his return to Shanghai. 
They exchanged paintings, and Wang suggested that Unpei consider making 
the voyage to Shanghai at some point in the near future to further the efflo- 
rescence of Nanga exchanges between their two countries.7! As noted above, 
the Nanga school in Japan had for many years past continued to paint scenery 
derived from the lower Yangzi region of China, scenery which (of course) did 
not exist anywhere in Japan and which none of them would have actually seen. 
It was as if these mountains and valleys, temples and rural huts were ideal 
types—in any event, idealized for all East Asian literati painters. The world- 
view of Nanga was thus decidedly Sinophilic, a worldview of people living in 
another world altogether. 

Xu Yuting, also from Zhejiang, arrived in Nagasaki even earlier, in 1861, and 
he quickly became active in the local painting community over the next few 
years. Whereas Wang was a master of calligraphy and plum tree painting, Xu 
was famed for his ink landscapes. Among the local painting students, Xu took 
on one Yasoshima Shakyo (1832-1916) and praised his work to the skies.?? By 
1867, Xu was also back in China. 

In early 1866, Kinoshita decided to make a trip to Edo to visit a brother 
who lived near the capital. Faithful disciple that he was, Unpei planned to 
join him, but he became extremely ill and was unable to make the sea voyage 
from Nagasaki. Kinoshita wrote from Edo to say that, should Unpei recover, 
he might join him, but Unpei’s illness persisted. Late that summer, the vessel 


21 Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, 867; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 52-55, 56-57; http://yuki- 
nagasaki.hoops.ne.jp/yuki_nagasaki_ko4.html; Fujioka, Kinsei kaiga shi, 196. 
22 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 70-71. 
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carrying Kinoshita and over fifty others left the port of Yokohama en route back 
to Nagasaki and was never seen again.73 All were lost at sea, and Kinoshita died 
without ever being able to satisfy his lifelong ambition of seeing the real scen- 
ery of China. 

In early 1865, Unpei made the acquaintance of another young painter in 
Nagasaki who would be instrumental in convincing him to try to make the 
trip to Shanghai. Ishikawa Kansen (b. 1844) came from Etchti: domain (con- 
temporary Toyama Prefecture), not far from Unpei’s hometown, and despite 
his youth had, like Unpei and many others, come to Nagasaki to study Nanga 
painting at Shuntokuji. He was preparing an album and wanted Unpei to con- 
tribute the first piece to it. The second piece, he hoped, would be supplied 
by either Yasuda Rozan (Mamoru, 1828/1830-1883) or Chujo Untei (1834-66); 
about the former, we shall have much to say below, while the latter was sadly 
to die with Kinoshita, his teacher, whom he accompanied on the ill-fated trip 
from Yokohama. Unpei and Kansen became fast friends.2+ At Kansen’s sugges- 
tion, they and others adorned kites with their artwork for the kite-flying festivi- 
ties in Nagasaki, and they continued to meet periodically and talk about their 
work. In the spring of the following year, 1866, they shared concerns about all 
the tumult then occurring—the assault on Shimonoseki the previous year, the 
Chosht wars, the Namamugi Incident in which a British man was murdered in 
Japan, and other events portending big changes. 

Unpei admitted to his friend that he wanted, at long last, to see a Jiang Jiapu 
landscape with the genuine eyes of the founders of Southern School painting, 
meaning he wanted to go to China. Much more entrepreneurial than Unpei, 
Kansen too expressed a similar desire, but it was still technically illegal for indi- 
viduals to do so. They both knew of Yoshida ShOin’s (1830-59) unsuccessful 
and ultimately fatal effort to stow away on one of Commodore Perry’s vessels 
bound for the United States in 1854, a story immortalized in the West in 1878 
by Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-94). Shoin, though, had wanted to visit the 
distant barbarian West, while they only wanted to travel a few days away to 
nearby Shanghai to view landscapes from the greatest culture in the world. 


23 +Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, 61; Furukawa, “Nagai Unpei no tamashii ni 
atau,” 38; Muramatsu, Shinshu honcho gajin den, 25-27; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 64, 
71-72; Fujisawa Makoto, “Nagai Unpei,” in Shinshu jinbutsu ki, bijutsuka den, ed. Toida 
Hiroshi (Nagano: Shinano Mainichi Shinbun, 1950), 167. 

24 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 59-60, 61-63, 65-66; Ozaki Hotsuki, ed., Shincho Nihon jin- 
mei jiten (Tokyo: Shinchosha, 1991), 359, gives the 1828 date for Yasuda’s birth, though the 
majority of sources give 1830. 
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Unpei ultimately came upon the ideal intermediary who would facilitate 
their voyage. On several occasions he had met a naturalized American mis- 
sionary born in the Netherlands, Guido Herman Fridolin Verbeck (1830-98), 
who had come to Nagasaki in late 1859 on behalf of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. En route to Japan, the ship carrying him and his wife had called at the 
port of Shanghai where he left his wife within the Western community before 
heading off to set up shop in Nagasaki, a site at which Westerners (let alone 
missionaries) had not lived among the Japanese for over two centuries. It was 
there several years later that Takasugi Shinsaku, waiting several months for the 
Senzaimaru to be cleared for departure to Shanghai, met Verbeck. Already flu- 
ent in Dutch, English, French, and German, Verbeck was keenly interested in 
acquiring Japanese as quickly as possible to aid in his work. He also developed 
a keen interest in Nanga style painting and often visited Kinoshita’s school, 
met with his students, and asked numerous questions. In April 1864, he moved 
temporarily with his family to Shanghai; his wife had joined him, apparently, 
in Nagasaki. In Shanghai they escaped the tense atmosphere surrounding all 
foreigners in Japan as a result of the many anti-foreign incidents and assas- 
sinations associated with late-Tokugawa times. He returned to Nagasaki soon 
thereafter to continue his teaching and missionary work—he counted as his 
students several of the luminaries of the coming Meiji era: Soejima Taneomi 
(1828-1905), Ito Hirobumi (1841-1909), Okuma Shigenobu (1838-1922), and 
Yokoi Shonan (1809-69), among others.?5 

After Kinoshita’s death, Unpei had lost his anchor in life. He finally decided 
that the best way he could repay his gratitude toward his late teacher was to see 
the scenery of the lower Yangzi region with his own eyes. He knew as well that 
Verbeck had made the voyage between Nagasaki and Shanghai several times 
and would undoubtedly help them. In the spring of 1867, he visited Verbeck 
and laid out his secret plan. The American agreed to help, though he continued 
the discussion by seeking Unpei’s views on Christianity. Unpei pleaded igno- 
rance. Verbeck explained that he had recently spoken at length with Kansen 
about the Christian faith, and indeed after he returned from their trip to China, 
Kansen actually converted. When he learned that Unpei had already begun 
planning a trip to the mainland, Kansen begged him to come along, and soon 
Yasuda Rozan made his similar desires known. But, despite the loosening of 
the shogunate’s severe travel restrictions, it was still technically illegal for them 
travel as individuals and certainly without the consent of their lords. That was 
where Verbeck could help. 


25 Morii Makoto, “Furubekki” (Verbeck), in Nihon shi dai jiten, vol. 5, 1351; Yanagi, Kindai 
kaiga to bunjinga no chisel, 61; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 68-69. 
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Verbeck was able to secure passage for them on a foreign trading vessel ply- 
ing the Nagasaki-Shanghai route. When Unpei became ill and unable to travel 
shortly before their scheduled departure, Rozan and Kansen were simply 
too anxious to wait. They donned queue wigs—all Chinese males during the 
Manchu Qing dynasty (1644-1912) were required to wear their hair in the queue 
(pigtail) —and thus disguised themselves for passage as Chinese servants. 
Unpei followed them soon thereafter in June 1867, concealing his identity 
dressed as a Chinese monk, on another trading vessel, the Fei-loong (some- 
times rendered Fe-loong in the North-China Herald), arranged by Verbeck. 
With the help of a Chinese man he met on board ship and a monk he met in 
Shanghai soon after arriving, Unpei located his Nagasaki friends, Rozan and 
Kansen, at a local inn. The three young men agreed to assume (fairly preten- 
tious) pen names while in Shanghai and environs; the fact that they are never 
referred to in Chinese sources by these names (and only in Japanese sources 
to tell this story) leads me to conclude that the names never stuck: Wujiang for 
Unpei, Wushan for Kansen, and Wushui for Rozan. The “Wu” element was the 
name of an ancient state located in the lower Yangzi delta.*® 

A word about the third member of this party, Yasuda Rozan, is now in order. 
Despite the skimpy and often contradictory details available on him, he is usu- 
ally accorded the honor of being the most important early Japanese painter to 
visit the Shanghai area. He was certainly the first Japanese to settle in Shanghai 
for a considerable length of time. He hailed from a family of samurai doctors 
from a village near the famous Yoro Waterfall in Takasu domain, Mino (present- 
day Gifu Prefecture). In addition to his medical training, Yasuda acquired a 
consuming interest in calligraphy. He eventually left his hometown and settled 
in lida village in nearby Shinano domain (present-day Nagano Prefecture), 
where he attempted to make a living as a doctor. His next-door neighbor was 
a salt warehouse owner by the name of Ihara Shigebee, and Yasuda eventually 
married his neighbor's daughter Kyu (1847-72), despite the great difference in 
their social classes. With his medical practice not faring well, he decided to 
relocate with his wife to Edo, and later they moved on to Nagasaki. There, in 
the late 1850s or early 1860s, he began studying Nanga painting with Tetsuo 
at Shuntokuji.2” 


26 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 74-76; Yamakawa, ed., Nagai Unpei, 214, 224; Fujisawa, “Nagai 
Unpei,” in Shinshu jinbutsu ki, bijutsuka den, 170; Furukawa, “Nagai Unpei no tamashii ni 
atau,” 38. 

27. Iwaya Osamu, Ichiroku ikd, ed. Iwaya Haruo (n.p., 1912), 7b-8a; Okita Hajime, Nihon to 
Shanhai (Shanghai: Tairiku Shinpdsha, 1943), 252-53; Yonezawa Hideo, “Shanhai hdjin 
hatten shi (ichi),” T6-A keizai Kenkyii 3 (July 1938): 57-58; Kawakita, Kindai Nihon bijutsu 
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Most sources—all apparently repeating each other—claim that he unilat- 
erally moved to Shanghai in 1864 (a few say 1868), but I have now concluded 
that 1867 was the date of his departure for the mainland both because of the 
circumstances described above and because of the contemporaneous diary 
of Okada Kosho (1820-1903). Okada was a scholar of Chinese learning who 
settled in Nagasaki and a medical doctor, as well. In March 1872, he set sail on 
a two-month trip to Shanghai and Suzhou. “From my youth,” he explains in 
his account written in literary Chinese, “I have always thought of traveling to 
China, but the government banned travel, so I could not go [abroad]. I waited 
for a chance. After the [Meiji] Restoration [of 1868], the ban [on travel] was 
lifted, and I was able [to do so].’28 Soon after arriving, he visited the recently 
opened Japanese consulate, introduced himself to Japan’s first consul in China, 
Shinagawa Tadamichi, and the next day paid a call on Yasuda Rozan. “I visited 
him today and met him and his wife together,’ Okada reports. “While drink- 
ing wine, we happily passed the time as he regaled me with stories from the 
past....R6zan has been living in Shanghai for four or five years and speaks 
Chinese rather well....He pays his expenses with paintings and cailigraphy. 
His wife, Hongfeng, is also a painter of orchids and bamboo.”9 

In 1870, Yasuda returned briefly to Japan to collect his wife and bring her 
with him to share his life back in Shanghai. Kyu changed her given name at 
this time to Ai, and, as indicated by Okada, she became known in her own right 
as a painter in Shanghai under the name of “Hongfeng niishi” (Ms. Red Maple 
Tree). She died there in the summer of 1872 at the tender age of twenty-five and 
was buried to the west of the Longhua pagoda; her remains were later removed 
to the Japanese cemetery which had not yet been founded at the time of her 


jiten, 359-60; Okita Hajime, “Shanhai shiwa,” Shanhai Kenkyu 1 (February 1942): 63; 
Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa (Tokyo: Bobo Shob6, 1942), go—91; Okita Hajime, Kojo shi 
dan: Shanhai ni kansuru shiteki zuihitsu (Shanghai: Tairiku Shinposha, 1942), 102-3. 

28 Okada Kosho, Ko Go nikki (Kyoto: Yamaga Fukusaburo, 1891), p 1/1 a. See also Chen Jie, 
“Okada Kosho no Ko Go nikki ni tsuite,” Nihon Joshi Daigaku Ktyo Ningen Shakai Gakubu 1 
(March 2001): 231-32. 

29 Okada Kosho, Ko Go nikki, 1/4a. He visited Rozan again four days later (1.7b), and the lat- 
ter spoke about the scenery around Hangzhou. Huang Shiquan, whom we encountered 
earlier as a keen observer of the women of Shanghai, noted in the collection of jottings 
cited above: “Mr. Yasu[{da] Rozan from Japan... has long lived in Shanghai and produced 
many works. He has done ink drawings of plum trees and landscapes.’ Songnan mengying 
lu (Account of dream images from Shanghai), reprinted in Shanghai tan yu Shanghairen 
(Shanghai: Shanghai Guji Chubanshe, 1989), 102. 
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death, and the stone inscription was prepared by none other than the great 
artist and calligrapher Hu Gongshou (Yuan, 1823-86; see below).3° 

For all their shared desire to see China in the flesh, our three Japanese Nanga 
travelers had little to do with one another after they arrived in Shanghai. Their 
collective first impression of Shanghai was that it was infinitely more prosper- 
ous than they had ever imagined, but after that they drifted off in their own 
directions. Rozan settled in for the better part of a decade, and the record 
on Kansen’s whereabouts dries up at this point. Unpei had planned a long 
stay, but that was not to be. Shortly after Unpei’s arrival, he tracked down his 
Chinese acquaintance from several years earlier in Nagasaki, Wang Kesan. He 
and Xu Yuting both lived in or near Shanghai, and they saw to Unpei’s every 
need. Wang introduced him not only to the city of Shanghai, but more impor- 
tantly to the new Shanghai school of painting which was emerging in the city, 
and Unpei was decidedly unimpressed. Unpei’s plans were cut short when he 
became ill and had to return home. 


The Shanghai School and Japan 


As the Taiping Rebellion had forced countless artists to take refuge in the rel- 
ative safety of Shanghai, a new mix of painters and calligraphers in the city 
brought into being a new “Shanghai School” (Haipai). A leading figure in this 
new movement was the aforementioned Hu Gongshou, a Southern School 
painter with eclectic interests. Yasuda Rozan began studying with Hu soon after 
reaching Shanghai, and the two men became good friends. As noted in Okada 
Kosho’s diary, Rozan had “frequent contacts with Hu Gongshou.”*! Hu was 
born in Jiangsu Province and was renowned in his day as a poet, calligrapher, 
and artist. He fled to Shanghai in 1861 to avoid the Taipings, and there he eked 
out a living selling his own artwork, establishing contacts with such painters 
as Hu Bishan (1817-62), Li Renshu (Shanlan, 181-82), and Xugu (1823-96). 


30 ~— In the Japanese cemetery, Kyu’s gravestone carried the following inscription on its front: 
“Grave of Hongfeng niishi from Japan, inscribed by Hu Gongshou from Huating.’ The back 
reads: “Hongfeng niishi of Japan was surnamed Ihara, had the given name Ai, and was 
also known as Teisha. She was the wife of Yasuda Rozan (Mamoru). She painted orchids 
and bamboo beautifully. She had a fine hand for calligraphy and was a lovely woman. She 
came to live with Rozan in Shanghai in Tongzhi 9 [1870]. She died on the twenty-third day 
of the seventh lunar month of Tongzhi 11 [1872]. She was twenty-six [sui]. Rozan brought 
the coffin and she was buried on the western side of the Longhua Temple. This was writ- 
ten when the stone was erected” Cited in Yonezawa, Shanhai shiwa, 166-67. 

31 Okada, Ko Go nikki, 1/4a. 
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Hu later gained great renown, acquiring students from as far away as Japan— 
such as Rozan and others—who wished to study Chinese-style painting from 
a real Chinese exponent.3? 

In the world of Chinese painting, the Shanghai School was far from univer- 
sally respected. Indeed, some used the term Haipai more as an epithet than as 
an apposite group designation. According to their critics, one of the traits of 
this school was shoddiness or crudeness. Masaki Naohiko (1862-1940), head of 
the Tokyo Art School, emphasized this point when he visited Shanghai in 1931 
and saw a show at the Shanghai Art School. Four years later, he remarked after 
seeing a show of Chinese art in Tokyo: ‘They have displayed there the careless 
paintings of the Shanghai school.’3 Clearly, he considered their work sloppy 
and crude. 

Stressing the positive, James Cahill has argued that the Shanghai School was 
the “most vibrant movement” in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Chinese 
painting. It drew its roots from the Yangzhou school of the eighteenth century. 
At that earlier time and place, a wealthy and highly cultivated mercantile elite 
sponsored artists, and their elevated tastes influenced what was painted—if 
only because they were the ones buying the artists’ works; and while money 
clearly was the common denominator in this equation, there remained a sense 
of shared elite cultural values. Perhaps most important was the fact that in the 
eighteenth century most artists were also officials, their “legitimate” livelihood. 
In the mid-nineteenth century, the merchant-artist relationship was replicated 
in Shanghai, only now the entire relationship was solely based on money. 
Artists like Hu Gongshou worked for money and painted what their patrons 
wanted. “The painter,” writes Cahill, “typically, was not trying so much to incul- 
cate a higher taste in his audience as he was responding to the audience's taste 
in his paintings. The result is that much of Shanghai School painting moves 
further than before into the realm of popular art, to the verge of what in earlier 
centuries would have been thought low-class or vulgar.’34 


32 SeeTsuruta Takeyoshi, Kindai Chiigoku kaiga (Tokyo: Kadogawa Shoten, 1974), 25; Fujiwara 
Sosui, “Ko En,’ in Shina nanga taisei kaisetsu, vol. 2 (Tokyo: Kobunsha, 1935), 42. 

33. Masaki Naohiko, Jusansho do nikki, vol. 2 (Tokyo: Chu Koron Bijutsu Shuppan, 1965-66), 
1230; see also 825; Tsuruta, Kindai Chugoku kaiga, u. 

34 James Cahill, “The Shanghai School in Later Chinese Painting,” in Twentieth-Century 
Chinese Painting, ed. Mayching Ko (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 54, 61. For 
more on the background of the Shanghai School, see Shan Guo-lin, “Painting in China’s 
New Metropolis: The Shanghai School, 1850-1900,” in A Century in Crisis: Modernity and 
Tradition in the Art of Twentieth-Century China, ed. Julia F. Andrews and Kuiyi Shen (New 
York: Guggenheim Museum, 1998), 20-34. 
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As with so many things associated with Shanghai—such as Shanghai dia- 
lect and Shanghai cuisine—the Shanghai style in painting was actually an 
amalgam of trends brought from elsewhere and crushed in the pestle of a city 
that was growing rapidly from the mid-nineteenth century on. Although the 
Taipings never penetrated beyond the outskirts of the city, their actions in the 
nearby towns and villages forever changed the appearance and population of 
Shanghai. By the early 1860s, there were surely more non-native painters in 
Shanghai than native ones, and the new Shanghai capitalists were, like their 
Yangzhou brethren earlier, becoming patrons of the arts. As Stella Yu Lee has 
noted, unlike earlier artists, Shanghai artists were not officials and, thus having 
no “real job” to fall back on, painted for money to survive. “Shanghai patron- 
age,” she adds, “differed from that of Yangzhou in being broadened by the 
introduction of new buyers. Some of the most famous of them were merchants 
from southern China and tradesmen from Japan.”?5 

Not only were the Japanese the first painters to come to China to engage 
in serious study, but they were also the first patrons to enter the Shanghai art 
scene from abroad, and this may have owed to the shared traditions in painting 
and calligraphy going back centuries. In the 1884 work, Shenjiang shengjing tu 
(Depictions of Famous Shanghai Sights), there is an extraordinary drawing of 
two Japanese authenticating and purchasing a Chinese scroll in a Shanghai art 
shop.%6 Writing in 1919, the critic Yang Yi (1864-1929) similarly noted of one cal- 
ligrapher: “Xu Fangzeng ... from Pinghu lived in Shanghai in the early years of 
the Tongzhi period [1862-75]. He excelled in the archaic script and copied Han 
tomb inscriptions. ... Japanese profoundly appreciated his calligraphy, buying 
and returning home with many of his works.’S” 


35 Stella Yu Lee, “The Art Patronage of Shanghai in the Nineteenth Century,’ in Artists 
and Patrons: Some Social and Economic Aspects of Chinese Paintings, ed. Chu-tsing Li 
(Laurence, Kansas: University of Kansas; Kansas City: Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art; and 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1989), 223, 226. 

36 ‘Jing Zhu, Shenjiang shengjing tu (Shanghai: Dianshizhai, 1884, 2 juan), 65b. 

37. Yang Yi, Haishang molin (Taibei reprint: Wenshizhe Chubanshe, 1975). Haishang molin, 
3/1ga. Stella Yu Lee (“The Art Patronage of Shanghai in the Nineteenth Century,’ 226) cites 
another source, Shanghai fengtu zaji (Collected notes of the ways of Shanghai), which I 
have not as yet seen, to the following effect: “Most people in the country of Japan were 
fond of calligraphy, paintings, seals, and stone engravings. In gentry-official families, not 
only were the collections of those art works rich, but the people were able to distinguish 
authentic works from fakes, and good works from bad ones. If they discovered something 
they liked, although it was only a small piece of rock or a few inches of silk, they would 
spend a thousand gold coins to buy it without a second thought.” 
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Thus, Chinese artists fleeing the Taipings and later just beginning to make 
a living from their art came to Shanghai because they had learned that it was 
China's most important commercial city and that one might survive by paint- 
ing alone. For the same reason, Japanese wished to reach Shanghai, either to 
study painting with an authentic master or to corner a market. Nothing like 
this confluence of events had ever transpired in Chinese art history: migration 
from other cities with major cultural histories to Shanghai, the emergence of a 
modern Chinese capitalist class, and the arrival of Japanese in the city. 

Hu Gongshou became the teacher of a number of Japanese aspiring to learn 
at a Chinese knee. In addition to Yasuda R6zan and his wife, these included 
Murata Kokoku (1831-1912) from Hakata in Fukuoka domain on the island of 
Kyushu. Kokoku initially studied painting with his father, Murata Toho; in 1864, 
he traveled to Kyoto to study with the Confucian scholar and painter Nukina 
Kaioku (1778-1863). Eight years later he made his way to Nagasaki to study with 
Tetsuo; he later met Kinoshita and other literati painters, including Xu Yuting. 
Kokoku made three trips to China around 1876, to view the landscape he had so 
often seen represented in Chinese paintings and to study with Hu and Zhang 
Zixiang (Xiong, 1803—86).38 

One final name in this vein is Amano Hoko (1828-94) from Ehime domain 
on the island of Shikoku. He was a Nanga landscape painter who traveled to 
Kyoto to study with Nakabayashi Chikuto (1776-1853). When Chikuto died, he 
moved on to Nagasaki and studied under Kinoshita. From there Hoko went on 
to Shanghai, together with another artist from Ehime, Tsuzuki Kunsho (1835- 
83), also a Nanga painter, to study with Hu. After a number of trips to Shanghai, 
he settled back in Kyoto in the mid-1870s and played a major role in the world 
of literati painting.*9 

Perhaps underscoring his contacts with Japanese artists as well as his growing 
fame and fortune, Wang Tao (1828-97), the famed Chinese writer and reformer, 
included a poem about Hu Gongshou in his Yingruan zazhi (Miscellanies by 
the Ocean), one line of which reads: “A piece [from Hu’s hand] is worth a city 


38 Kawakita, Kindai Nihon bijutsu jiten, 346; Kono, “Edo jidai kaiga no shtketsu to tensei,” 150; 
Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, 879; Aimi Kou, “Murata Kokoku,” in Nihon jinmei dai jiten, ed. 
Shimonaka Kunihiko, vol. 6 (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1986), 188; Wakita, Nihon kaiga kinsei shi, 
243-44; Paul Berry, Unexplored Avenues of Japanese Painting: The Hakutakuan Collection 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2001), 126—27, 177; Watanabe Sh6jird, Meiji gaka 
ryakuden (Tokyo: Komésha, 1883), 58b—59a; Sato, Nihon meigaka den, bokko hen, 131. 

39  Kageura Wakamomo, “lyo kaiga shi no katakage,” Iyo Shidan go (April 1937): 33; Kono, 
“Tyo kaiga gaisetsu,” 26; Matsuyama Shishi Hensht linkai, Matsuyama shi shi, 3: kindai 
(Matsuyama: Matsuyama Shiyakusho, 1995), 680; Berry, Unexplored Avenues of Japanese 
Painting, 114, 195; www.shogaya.com/html/a-houko_y-bunkouo1.htm. 
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in Japan.”?° This phrase suggests—as was often later suggested about Pablo 
Picasso (1881-1973)—that anything Hu painted was worth its weight in gold, 
and he knew it. Incidentally, as was noted at the time, he was—together with 
the famed courtesan Hu Baoyu and the extraordinarily rich compradore Hu 
Xueyan (1823-85 )—one of the “three Hus” of Shanghai.#! 

A direct connection between Wang Tao and Yasuda Rozan has yet to be 
made, but in light of the fact that Rozan was the longest-term Japanese stu- 
dent of Hu Gongshou, not to mention the fact that his name appears in con- 
temporary Chinese sources, it is highly likely that Wang at least knew of him. 
Dr. Okada stressed how helpful Rozan was to him, as well as to other Japanese 
who came to Shanghai for longer or shorter periods of time. This group went 
far beyond artists, however, and included among others Admiral Kabayama 
Sukenori (1837-1922), famed as the first Japanese governor general of Taiwan— 
serving from 1895, having visited the mainland much earlier. When he arrived 
in Shanghai in the early 1870s as part of Foreign Minister Soejima’s entourage, 
he met with Rozan, and the latter—with his extensive knowledge of the local 
scene—offered the future admiral his store of information.*? By all accounts, 
Rozan left Shanghai and returned home in 1873, the year after his wife’s death. 
He settled in Tokyo and was extremely successful as an artist and a teacher. 

As mentioned earlier, Unpei was less than enthralled by the Shanghai 
school of painting to which Wang Kesan introduced him in 1867. Unpei was 
more interested in viewing the scenery of the lower Yangzi delta and meet- 
ing “pure” Southern School painters. In Suzhou he renewed his acquaintance 
with Xu Yuting who, knowing the importance of pedigree, introduced him to 
local painters as a Japanese calligrapher and student of Kinoshita and Tetsu6, 
himself a student of Jiang Jiapu. In addition to the standard list of cultural 
sites, Unpei also wanted to visit the sacred Buddhist Mount Tiantai, but Wang 
thought it still too dangerous for him to go alone, only a few years after the 
defeat of the Taipings, with public order in rural China still unstable. He was 


40 Cited in Claudia Brown and Ju-hsi Chou, Transcending Turmoil: Painting at the Close 
of China’s Empire 1796-191 (Phoenix: Phoenix Art Museum, Ariz., 1992), 126. In a recent 
study, Jonathan Hay also offers some fascinating tidbits on the Shanghai-Japan ties in the 
world of painting (and book exchange). See Jonathan Hay, “Painters and Publishing in 
Late Nineteenth-century Shanghai,” in Art at the Close of China’s Empire, ed. Ju-hsi Chou 
(Tempe, Ariz.: Arizona State University Press, 1998), especially 166-68, 187. 

41 Zou Tao, Chunjiang hua shi (Shanghai, 1884), 13, cited in Catherine Vance Yeh, “Modeling 
the ‘Modern’: Courtesan Fashion, Furniture, and Public Manners in Late Nineteenth 
Century Shanghai,” unpublished paper. 

42 Fujisaki Seinosuke, Taiwan shi to Kabayama taishé (Tokyo: Kokushi Kankokai, 1926), 
270-71. 
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guided by a friend of Wang’s as well as by a monk from the Tiantai complex. 
This part of the trip enabled Unpei to commune with the generations—Jiang 
Jiapu had visited the site three times to paint a famous scroll of it, and thus this 
trip through space also took on the aura for Unpei of a trip through time into 
the authentic world of Nanga art. Illness ultimately got the better of Unpei who 
was forced in the spring of 1868 to leave his erstwhile Japanese companions, 
Rozan and Kansen, and return to Japan alone.*? 

Unpei had been gone roughly a year—1867 to 1868, arguably the most 
important year in modern Japanese history—but to someone who effectively 
was mentally living in another place and time, one can only surmise how much 
the events of the Meiji Restoration would have meant for him had he been 
in Japan. He settled in the renamed capital of Tokyo in 1870. Rozan moved 
there a few years later, but there was never much love lost between the two 
men. Unpei had demonstrated a predilection for the sanctity of painting in 
the Southern School tradition, while Rozan seems to have been drawn more to 
the Shanghai School's eclecticism and to what some would have called its ties 
to filthy lucre. Whether they actually had a falling out is unclear, but they had 
little to do with one another. 

One other Japanese figure, a Nanga painter who traveled to Shanghai to nur- 
ture his skills, was a man known as Okura Uson (Kingo; dates unknown). He 
came from Echigo like Unpei and from a family of doctors like Rozan, but what 
he most shared with these two was an overriding desire to paint. His father 
forbade him from doing so, but when the father died, Uson made his way to 
Nagasaki where he began studying with Tetsuo. In the early 1870s he traveled to 
Shanghai, though as a low-level clerk in the Foreign Office and not as a painter. 
In his spare time, he pursued his first love, making wide acquaintances in the 
world of Chinese painting.*4 


Why Shanghai? 


What then was the attraction of Shanghai in particular for the Japanese who 
ventured there in the 1860s and 1870s? The most immediate and perhaps com- 
pelling draw for those Japanese who actively sought to reach Shanghai has as 
much to do with leaving Japan as it does with reaching that Chinese metropo- 
lis. Although they happen to be located in different countries, both of which 


43 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, 77-78, 81-85. 
44 Furukawa, “Nagai Unpei no tamashii ni atau,” 41; Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, 318; Yanagi, 
Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, 61. 
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strictly curtailed travel for several centuries before the 1860s, Nagasaki and 
Shanghai are closer than Nagasaki was to Edo (renamed Tokyo after the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868). Before the days of steamships and railroads, navigation 
might take several days between Nagasaki and Shanghai, but it would have 
taken much longer to go overland to the Japanese capital. 

For educated Japanese to want to see what many considered the home- 
land of culture itself in China should not seem at all odd.*5 It may be diffi- 
cult to appreciate now, but in the 1860s when the possibility of travel opened 
up, Japanese educated in traditional continental disciplines, including paint- 
ing, were a sizable group of those who went to observe the real China. They 
were not all necessarily pleased with the reality they discovered there— 
reality, as we all know, is often vastly overrated—but, like the Nanga painters 
we have just described, they were virtually always thrilled to be able to com- 
mune spiritually with the landscape and often to meet the descendants of the 
great masters of the past. For the Western-oriented oil painters, Shanghai pro- 
vided simultaneously new inspiration for artistic subject matter and exposure 
to the real West, albeit in microcosm. 

There was as well a great deal more freedom of movement—again, not sim- 
ply because it was Shanghai but also because it was not Japan—and this helps 
us to understand why Japanese from other professions, such as prostitutes who 
were well represented within the early expatriate community, sought it out. It 
offered release from the highly restrictive social ties of Japanese society and 
the equally unrestrictive atmosphere that notoriously characterized Shanghai. 

Indeed, Shanghai was justifiably hailed as a wide open city where money 
bought privilege and where, if one wished, one could easily discard one’s ear- 
lier baggage at the port. It was both the real China and a bizarrely transfigured 
China in which so many Westerners and Chinese from elsewhere were living. 
Because of the Westerners—a community almost entirely of merchants and 
a handful of missionaries—and because of the Chinese who took advantage 
of their presence there, Shanghai commercialized everything that it touched. 
In many cases, that meant that it cheapened everything that passed through 
it. In a broad sense, one might go so far as to say that the Shanghai School of 
painting was a depraved incarnation of the earlier Yangzhou School, yet one 
that was prepared to sell its artistic production to the highest bidder within 
the metropolis. Nevertheless, the city offered Japanese many opportunities for 
self-advancement by making commercially available traditional arts for the 
pleasure of men of means there. 


45 This is a theme I develop in Chapters 2 and 3 of The Literature of Travel in the Japanese 
Rediscovery of China. 
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Eventually the Japanese population would grow in the second decade of the 
twentieth century to outstrip all other foreign communities in Shanghai, and 
then by the 1930s to outstrip all foreigners combined, reaching 100,000 by the 
early 1940s. In the last decades of the nineteenth century, it was still larger than 
any Japanese settlement elsewhere in China proper, though on a much more 
modest scale.*¢ In other words, Japanese were specially seeking out Shanghai. 

To this day, the long cultural ties between China and Japan have enabled 
literate, well-educated Japanese in many spheres to partake of continental cul- 
ture and, on occasion, to actively participate in it. Similarly, Japanese remain to 
this day the world’s most assiduous patrons and collectors of Chinese art work, 
past and present. Perhaps this penchant for acquiring Chinese works derives 
less from a craving to possess works for their invaluable monetary worth— 
as with the insane international market for van Goghs—and more because, 
even when those paintings were executed by Chinese hands, in some signifi- 
cant sense the Japanese shared the experience. Nanga, precisely because of its 
Sinophilia, provided the perfect bridge for this expression of a shared culture. 


46 See the extensive statistics in Soejima Ensho, “Senzen ki Chugoku zairyi Nihonjin jinko 
tokei (k6),” Wakayama Daigaku Kyoiku Gakubu Kiyo, Jinbun Kagaku 33 (1984): 9-29. 


@ Source: “The Nanking Atrocity and Chinese Historical Memory,’ in The Nanking Atrocity 
1937-38: Complicating the Picture, ed. Bob Tadashi Wakabayashi (Berghahn Books, 2007), 
267-84. 


The Nanking Atrocity and Chinese 
Historical Memory 


Introduction 


Serious scholars will continue to debate many aspects of the Nanking Atrocity 
perpetrated by the Japanese military from mid-December 1937 to early- 
February 1938. Why did it take place? How did Japanese military discipline 
break down? How many Chinese were massacred and raped? These and other 
questions remain open to scholarly debate. But no serious historian of any 
nationality doubts or denies that the Atrocity did take place. I stress this point 
at the outset because of, among other things, the grossly uninformed treatment 
this issue has received over the past decade in the American news media. The 
Atrocity has not achieved its full place in the catalog of world atrocities despite 
the great suffering that took place during those terrible weeks in Nanking, the 
Chinese capital city. Of course, the same can be said for other great acts of mass 
murder in the twentieth century, such as massacres of Armenians under the 
regime of the Young Turks during World War I, or the Porrajmos or Gypsy geno- 
cide by the Nazis during World War Two. But this hardly stanches the pain felt 
by survivors of Nanking and by their descendants. Over the past decade, there 
has been a dramatic surge of interest in Nanking and other atrocities commit- 
ted by the Japanese in wartime China. This has taken place both in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) and in Chinese diaspora communities, especially in 
North America. There is even a journal published in Chinese in the United 
States expressly devoted to the topic, the Jih-pen ch’in-Hua yen-chiu (Studies 
of Japanese Aggression against China), and there are now many websites 
focused on Nanking and similar Japanese wartime atrocities.! Organizations 
sponsoring the journal and websites have held many conferences and other 
commemorative events, such as a major symposium at Princeton University in 
November 1997, and a number of recent books by young Chinese nationalists 


1 See, for example, the following websites: www.Nankingi937.org/; www.smn.co.jp/gallery/ 
Nanking/; www.cnd.org/njmassacre/; www.skycitygallery.com/japan/japan.html; china.muzi 
.net/news/topics/massacre.html; www.cernet.edu.cn/history/www.arts.cuhk.hk/Nanking 
Atrocity/NM.html. 
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have highlighted the Nanking Atrocity. In 2007, the seventieth anniversary of 
that event, it is important to examine the motives behind these highly politi- 
cized activities, which show little or no sign of abating. 

Most significantly, in 1997 the late Iris Chang published her bestseller, The 
Rape of Nanking: The Forgotten Holocaust of World War 11.2 Not only has it sold 
several hundred thousand copies and been translated into a host of languages, 
Chang held numerous extremely successful book signings and appeared at 
many scholarly conferences before her death. In her book and lectures, she 
made the startling claim that, not only are the actions of the Japanese military 
in Nanking comparable to the Nazi Holocaust against the Jews of Europe; in 
fact, when properly calculated, the Nanking death count actually exceeds the 
“Shoah,” as that event is known in Hebrew.’ Although explicit references to the 
Holocaust in the PRc have been rare until very recently, young Chinese dem- 
onstrators did seize upon the swastika to vent their anger at the United States 
after the May 1999 NATO bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade. Why 
are such comparisons being made both in the prc and abroad? And why now? 
Why is it that young generations of Chinese both at home and in the diaspora 
overseas try to seize center stage from the established historical professions 
in the PRG, in Taiwan, and in Hong Kong? Why do they fervently seek to pres- 
ent the pain, suffering, and victimhood to the rest of the world on behalf of 
all Chinese? 


The Nanking Atrocity and Postwar China(s) 


From December 1937 to February 1938, at the actual time of the event in and 
around Nanking, few Chinese were in a position to comprehend the enormity 
of the mass murder going on around them; any who tried to gather data of 
this sort would have been in immediate mortal danger. Japanese soldiers who 
might have been able to report the scale of the killings obviously had no moti- 
vation to do so. Japanese journalists on the scene were subject to government 
censorship, or for the most part they suppressed the story voluntarily. The 
small Western community in Nanking was living in a compound, the Nanking 
Safety Zone (NSZ) set up in late-November. Although these men and women 
had some sense of what was going on and have left us with valuable records, 


2 The website is: china.muzi.net/news/topics/massacre.shtml. 
3 This argument is repeated at: wwwskycitygallery.com/japan/japan.html. 
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they could not see or hear about what went on throughout the entire city and 
in areas outside of it until much later.* 

After the war, the International Military Tribunal for the Far East (IMTFE), 
better known as the Tokyo War Crimes Trials, convened from 1946 to 1948; 
and a number of Japanese, Chinese, and foreigners in Nanking at the time 
were called as witnesses. The IMTFE came up with a figure of at least 200,000 
Chinese murdered at Nanking. One Japanese convicted of war crimes at 
Nanking and sentenced to death was Gen. Matsui Iwane, the commander of 
Japanese forces, who had not even been in Nanking until 17 December. Matsui 
was aware of the brutal acts committed in the city and condemned his men 
for their savage excesses, having earlier demanded that Chinese prisoners of 
war (POWs) not be executed. But at his trial in Tokyo he denied that anything 
like a wholesale massacre had taken place. Nevertheless, the IMTFE found him 
guilty for not having prevented the crimes committed by men under his com- 
mand, and he was hanged in 1948. By that time, however, the trials had become 
engulfed in more pressing concerns of the Cold War. There was considerable 
clamor among left-wing Japanese and among some elements of the general 
public to bring a much longer list of their own wartime leaders to the dock, 
but Gen. Douglass MacArthur, the commander of Allied Occupation forces, 
did not want to alienate conservative Japanese elites by prolonging the trials. 

The Chinese Kuomintang (KMT) government under Chiang Kai-shek held 
much harsher postwar trials. These established the death toll at 300,000 and as 
a result, a number of implicated Japanese were executed. China at this time, 
however, was in the throes of a second civil war that the Chinese Communists 
under Mao Tse-tung would soon win. Shortly after its ouster from the main- 
land, the KmT dropped all claims to reparations for war damages. Chiang 
was concerned about diplomatic isolation and alienating the Japanese, and 
he needed East Asian allies in the Cold War as he established a new regime 
on Taiwan. When the Communists came to power on the mainland, they too 
refused war reparations as part of a policy of “self-reliance,” and thus foreswore 
the PRc’s ability to push that demand in the future. (Chinese individuals, how- 
ever, can and do continue to sue the Japanese government and businesses for 
compensation.) Thus, in the immediate postwar period, the world did in effect 
recognize the Nanking Atrocity, but only a handful of Japanese were executed 
for their roles in it, and the Japanese government itself never tried any alleged 
war criminals. More importantly, though, nothing was implemented to keep 


4 See Rabe, Good Man of Nanking; Smalley, ed., American Missionary Eyewitnesses to the 
Nanking Massacre; Brook, ed., Documents on the Rape of Nanking; and Zhang [Chang], ed., 
Eyewitnesses to Massacre. 
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the Atrocity in the public memory—such as a monument or annual commem- 
oration. That situation obtained until the impressive stone memorial went up 
in Nanking on 15 August 1985. 

The first postwar PRC generation produced little serious scholarship on the 
Atrocity, in part because they deemed it but one aspect of a horrific wartime 
experience interpreted in light of the subsequent Communist victory and 
the Cold War. As Mao Tse-tung putatively declared on the founding of the PRc, 
“China has stood up!” The Communists saw themselves, not the KMT, as victors 
in the war, and they had far bigger socioeconomic problems to contend with 
than seeking global recognition of Japanese war crimes. Most significantly, the 
PRC has always hampered serious scholarship on history in order to control 
the interpretation of it. The PRC government also strategically exploits history 
against international enemies, and deploys it to inspire shame in potential 
trading partners. For example, it used the Atrocity as an ideological, albeit 
irrational, anti-us surrogate during the Korean War. In 1952 the PRC regime 
tried to implicate Americans in the Atrocity by claiming that the International 
Committee (Ic)—an organization of Westerners who actually saved many 
thousands of Chinese civilians in the Nanking Safety Zone (Nsz)—was a gang 
of Western imperialists complicit with the Japanese invaders.® The PRC would 
again use the Atrocity during the 1960s to criticize the u.s. role in building up 
bases in Japan. Both of these deployments of the Atrocity helped escalate the 
Cold War. Yet at the same time, the PRc regime has been careful to control its 
criticism of the Atrocity owing to the importance of Sino-Japanese trade. Even 
before diplomatic normalization in 1972, the two countries had been engaged 
in trade that has grown to a massive volume today. PRC government leaders 
like to remind their Japanese counterparts of Japan’s heinous wartime acts, 
usually at face-to-face meetings, and the Japanese government usually acqui- 
esces in the interests of continuing this mammoth bilateral trade. 

In order to maintain this strategic card, the PRC regime has tried to keep 
the Nanking issue from imploding among its populace, potentially injuring 
these lucrative Japanese contacts. Still far from a democracy, the Chinese gov- 


5, This view has been noted by Japanese and Westerners alike. See, for example, Kojima, “Nit- 
Chi kankei no ‘atarashii hatten dankai’” I would not go so far as to argue, as Newby does, that 
the Japanese play along out of a sense of guilt. See Newby, Sino-Japanese Relations: China’s 
Perspective, p. 13. See also Gries, “Face Nationalism,’ chapter 4. Gries argues convincingly that 
this is not merely a phenomenon of the Communist Party dictating policy to the Chinese 
people, but that there is much popular support for anti-Japanese policies in China. 

6 Yang, “Sino-Japanese Controversy,” p. 16; also, Eykholt, “Aggression, Victimization, and 


Chinese Historiography of the Nanjing Massacre,” pp. 24-25. 
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ernment can exercise such prerogatives. It exploits the issue both to keep the 
Japanese in their place and to show its own people how it has gained the upper 
hand in Sino-Japanese relations, but it never mobilizes the masses to the point 
of seriously damaging trade. To be effective, then, the Peking regime has to 
walk a thin line. It must control public expressions of anti-Japanese sentiment 
by orchestrating demonstrations against Japan on other selected issues, such 
as the textbook controversy of the early 1980s, when the Japanese press leaked 
what proved to be inaccurate stories of the Ministry of Education's plans to 
soften the description of Japanese aggression in World War 11. 


Why Diaspora Chinese and Why Now? 


Mainland Chinese have until very recently had their hands tied by their gov- 
ernment. Overseas Chinese, however, have been much more active, nor just 
in writing about Nanking and other wartime atrocities, but also in pushing 
for a wholesale condemnation of Japan and its alleged nonpayment of com- 
pensation. They believe that the Japanese, and other foreign peoples, have not 
accorded the 1937-38 Atrocity the importance that it warrants in modern world 
history, and that the Japanese government has not apologized sufficiently. At 
a number of international scholarly conferences I have attended, Chinese- 
American scholars have vociferously attacked Japanese academics and casti- 
gated fellow Chinese from the mainland for being “soft” on Japan. Overseas 
Chinese—and not just scholars—are justifiably angered by this or that right- 
wing Japanese group or individual who periodically denies the veracity of the 
Atrocity—although high-level Japanese government officials are forced to 
resign whenever they do this. But unlike Chinese living in the prc, who cannot 
easily demonstrate their displeasure on such occasions, diaspora Chinese are 
free to express their opinions openly. 

Recently, expressions of outrage among overseas Chinese about events in 
Nanking that occurred seventy years ago have become intricately tied to the 
complex issue of Chinese identity. Japan has inevitably played a crucial role 
in this identity formation given the close cultural and historical relationship 
between the two countries and the key role that Japan has played in China’s 
own modernization since the late-nineteenth century. Despite the complexity 
and general amicability of this centuries-long history, the Atrocity has become 
the defining event in how many Chinese perceive Japan—to the extent of 
overshadowing over a millenium of previous relations. Even some gifted 
Chinese historians attribute not just World War 11, but pre-twentieth cen- 
tury Japanese behavior, to an aggressive and expansionist Japanese “nature,” 
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usually connected with bushido (the samurai ethos). As a symbol of Japan- 
as-ageressor, then, the Atrocity has become profoundly entwined with con- 
temporary Chinese identity. 

This issue has come to the fore among overseas Chinese only in the recent 
past. Other immigrant peoples have forged identities within a diaspora sepa- 
rated from their homelands over many centuries. Unlike them, however, the 
overseas Chinese experience did not really stare until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it has become seriously politicized only in the last 50 years or so. 
This politicization largely resulted from the post-1949 PRC-Taiwan rift, with 
growing numbers of ethnic Chinese living in Southeast Asia, Australia, the 
United States, and Canada. Whereas the overseas Chinese community was 
once strictly split between supporters of Taiwan and the PRC, it now rever- 
berates with a multiplicity of voices. Moreover, increasing numbers of these 
ethnic Chinese were not born abroad. Especially since the 1970s, new modes 
of transportation—including jumbo jets and cheap air fares—have changed 
the very nature of immigration. People now move about between nations with 
considerably more ease, but perhaps ironically this has heightened their indi- 
vidual sense of ethnicity.” 

New immigrants from Taiwan as well as highly educated prc Chinese have 
brought new experiences and aspirations to the fore to create new fault lines 
within the overseas Chinese community. One of the more vocal groups of 
overseas Chinese not born abroad has been the scholarly community. Since 
the late-1980s, far more Chinese students and academics have been studying 
and teaching in Western institutions of higher learning than ever before. The 
West has afforded them more freedom, not only for academic pursuits, but for 
their gradually emerging political goals as well. This development has allowed 
many Chinese from the mainland to be less directly bound by their homeland 
than was true earlier. The worldwide web has also facilitated the expression 
of new voices by simplifying domestic and international communication to 
an unprecedented extent, and by providing a forum in which all views can 
be freely averred. The PRC government is desperately trying to control this 
phenomenon, but it is impossible to do so.® As various Chinese constituencies 
within the diaspora seek to assert themselves in the academic community and 
over the internet, they search for issues on which to ground their identities. 
The Nanking Atrocity has become the most prominent of these. 

Thus, there are now more voices claiming to articulate Chinese identity 
than ever before, but paradoxically there is also a weaker basis on which to 


7 See Hirano, “Transnational Flows of People and International Exchanges,’ pp. 97-98. 
8 Buruma, “China in Cyberspace,” pp. 9-12. 
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build that identity. One by-product of the modern era has been a kind of 
cultural deracination. Despite its obvious merits, the North American melt- 
ing pot has had an unfortunate result: few of us are solidly grounded in the 
cultures, languages, and histories that are reputedly our own. As overseas 
Chinese—both those born in China and abroad—search for an identity in 
this the era of identity politics, they often find that they lack the tools needed 
to acquire one. Cultural deracination for the Chinese in China itself has been 
exacerbated by the trend toward iconoclasm in modern history with its self- 
conscious, often violent, rejection of China’s long cultural heritage. This began 
in the New Culture Movement of the 1910s that blamed traditional culture 
for all of China’s political, social, and economic ills; and it culminated in the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of the late-1g60s and early-1970s. As a 
result, not only American- or Canadian-born ethnic Chinese, but even main- 
land Chinese who emigrate, are often ignorant of their culture and history. 
Entering the hot-house atmosphere of North American identity politics, they 
lack positive materials with which to forge their identity. It is therefore tempt- 
ing for them—like many other ethnic groups—to latch on to major negative 
instances in their history in order to forge that identity. For example, most 
North American Jews no longer know their own languages, religious texts, and 
cultural traditions in ways that their grandparents or great-grandparents did 
as a matter of course. So they have fastened on to the state of Israel and on to 
the sanctity of the Holocaust—the two are deeply interwoven—as basic to 
their Jewish identity. Many Chinese in the diaspora embrace the Atrocity, “the 
Tat’u-sha,” in the same way.!° 

Why choose a negative instance—a horrific catastrophe in which so many of 
one’s putative fellow ethnics died—as basic to one’s identity? This is, I believe, 
because such an event represents something unassailable and irreproachable; 
it immediately links all members of an ethnic group in victimhood and bonds 
them in a way that cannot be questioned. This aspect or identity formation 
is elemental to the recent trends toward retribalization and toward the new 
sanctity of “difference,” especially in the United States and Canada. Jews there 
have “remembered” and used the Holocaust in a similar way. For 2 decades 
after the end of the war, memory of the Shoah was faint as it went through a 
lag period, but took off dramatically from the 1960s and 1970s. By the late-1970s, 


9 I tried some years ago to describe the disbelief of one great Japanese sinologue, Naito 
Konan (1866-1934), in the 1920s when he witnessed the assault by young Chinese on their 
own traditions. It make little or no sense to him and left him highly frustrated. See Fogel, 
Politics and Sinology, pp. 239-51. 

10 ~——- Buruma has made a similar remark en passant in “Afterlife of Anne Frank,’ p. 7. 
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Holocaust imagery was everywhere in North American Jewish culture— 
periodically punctuated with exclamation marks such as the famous epon- 
ymous Tv melodrama, the Klaus Barbie trial in France, the trial of John 
Demjanjuk, and most recently the trials of Maurice Papon and Paul Touvier.! 
Overseas Chinese have experienced a similar lag, and manifested a similar 
response, toward the Nanking Atrocity. 


The Fourth Generation on the Chinese Mainland 


A new generation in the PRC has also begun to decry Japanese wartime behav- 
ior. Its members did not actually experience Japanese aggression in the 1930s 
and 1940s. Moreover, they are too young to have lived through the Communist 
victory over Chiang Kai-shek and the KMT in 1949, or to have suffered through 
the various Communist campaigns of suppression that culminated in the 
Cultural Revolution. In their mid- to late-thirties now, they grew up within 
the Communist regime and under its education system, so they acquired an 
accurate appreciation of their own historical culture with great difficulty, if at 
all. Unlike their immediate forebears, these young people no longer ascribe 
China's many pre-1949 defeats to the weaknesses or failings of pre-Communist 
regimes, such as the Ch’ing, the warlords, or the KMT. Nor are they content to 
focus on China’s wartime resistance to Japan as a source of national identity 
and pride. Instead, they want to focus on China’s victimization at the hands of 
foreigners. 

In one sense the views of this Fourth Generation (ti-ssu-tai-jen) match 
those of the Chinese Communist Party (ccP) regime, although these thirty- 
somethings are not all ccp hacks. They claim that China suffered exploitation 
in the past because it was weak, so its first national priority is to strengthen 
itself vis-a-vis Japan and the West. Among many publications, they have 
authored two best-selling books that exude nationalism and unvarnished anti- 
foreignism—Chung-kuo k’o-shuo pu (China Can Say No) and its sequel, Chung- 


11 ~—- Novick, “Holocaust Memory in America,’ pp. 159-65, citation on p. 163. One line of 
analysis that Novick docs not pursue is the role of the sharp decline in the popularity of 
Marxism and other leftist causes, together later with the collapse of the socialist states 
in Eastern Europe. Many Jews had invested their energies in socialist and other causes 
of social justice as a kind of secular religion, only to find either their non-Jewish fellows 
unsympathetic to the cause of Israel or their movement dissolve from within. Witness, for 
instance, the prominence of Jewish intellectuals among the “new-conservatives,” virtually 
all of whom had been liberals or leftists prior to their “conversions” in the 1970s and 1980s. 

12 See Gries, “Face Nationalism.” 
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kuo hai-shih neng shuo pu (China Can Still Say No). Because these youths have 
suffered none of the hardships that their grandparents and parents did—and 
some have expressed a perverse envy of their elders in this regard—they also 
have no historical experience from which to form a meaningful identity. So, 
they vociferously strive to assert China’s deserved but unrecognized interna- 
tional greatness. This entails an embittered assault on anyone who prevented 
China from assuming its due glory, and Japan is the preeminent culprit in 
their eyes. 

In sum, members of this generation have championed China's status as a 
victim in order to compensate for the very insecurity produced by their lack of 
anything substantive on which to build an identity. As the China scholar Peter 
Gries argues, its members’ sense of victimization has but two aims: “quantify- 
ing the pain and presenting the Chinese case to the world.”? Thus, their writ- 
ings about the war do not focus on China’s heroic resistance to and ultimate 
victory over Japan, but rather on the horrific losses incurred—with unusu- 
ally inflated statistics. Thus they all cite a figure of at least 300,000 Chinese 
deaths in the Nanking Atrocity, the figure engraved in stone on the memorial 
in that city. This effort to gain the moral high ground is geared to silence any- 
one who disagrees, for the number of victims is simply not open to debate, 
except for upward revision. Anyone who disagrees is attacked or shouted down 
in public venues. Japanese professor Hata Ikuhiko, who has written extensively 
about the Atrocity for many years, concludes that 40,000-plus Chinese died in 
Nanking aside from prisoners of war (POWs). But he was shouted down by the 
largely Chinese and Chinese-American audience when he tried to present his 
views at an international conference at Princeton University in 1997. Similarly, 
the late Iris Chang, who was of the same generation, based her plea for interna- 
tional recognition of the Atrocity on what she presents as irrefutable numbers. 
She pointed out in an interview on American television—repeated in a San 
Francisco Chronicle interview—that the figure of 300,000 victims surpasses the 
combined death toll in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic bombings.“ Her 
implicit aim here is to establish a hierarchy of victimhood with China on top, 
especially because most Westerners cringe before the number of civilian lives 
lost in nuclear attacks on those Japanese cities. But why not compare the death 
toll at Nanking with those of Stalingrad or Leningrad, where even more civil- 
ians were killed? The same moral hierarchy simply does not hold for Chang. 

The Fourth Generation rankles at yet another thought. The Japanese—who 
received their higher culture from China for centuries before victimizing China 
in the war—today enjoy great economic and political stature in the world, and 


13 Ibid, p. 21. 
14 “News Hour with Jim Lehrer’, 20 February 1998; Burress, “Wars of Memory.” 
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many profit handsomely by investing in China’s burgeoning economy. That has 
often led these Chinese thirty-somethings to criticize their own government. 
In their newfound nationalism, they find it galling that China depends on 
Japanese investment or aid, and they express their ire by constantly appealing 
to the memory of Chinese victimization. Their anger is, however, not directly 
solely at Japan, but at the entire world—and especially at the United States. As 
was true with Chang, members of China’s younger generation do not work just 
to vilify Japan; they seek to marshal world opinion against it. That, first and fore- 
most, means targeting the United States—Japan’s number one trading partner 
and political ally in Asia. Young Chinese are trying to pressure Americans to 
make the Japan issue a complete mea culpa—a supreme apology for the war 
outdoing all previous ones, which they regard as insufficiently prostrate—and 
also to pay compensation for the war. That the American people and govern- 
ment apparently refuse to play this role angers them further. 


Genocide? A Forgotten Holocaust? 


The Fourth Generation in China focuses attention on numbers and victimiza- 
tion, but its members are still too removed from Western discourse to frame 
their critique in terms of the Holocaust. This is not true of Chang, Wu Tien-wei 
(who founded the anti-Japanese journal, Jih-pen ch’in-Hua yen-chiu, and is an 
emeritus professor at Southern Illinois University), and other ethnic Chinese 
living in the West. The subtitle of Chang’s book is The Forgotten Holocaust of 
World War 11, and she insists that what transpired at Nanking was worse than 
the Holocaust of European Jewry. Wu has put forward the even more hyper- 
bolic claim that what transpired in Nanking makes “the Auschwitz gas cham- 
bers appear humane.”!’ It is surely safe to say that these lines are largely for 
shock value. Chang’s claim remains grossly unproven in her book. Wu’s is not 
only profoundly insensitive, and even vulgar; it is wholly unnecessary to his 
point. In any event, these two should not overly detain us. 

At the discursive level, the term the Holocaust came to be used for the 
Judeicide some time in the early 1960s. Among many other things, it was a 
way of specially honoring those who perished in what many agreed was the 
worst mass murder in history. But, sadly, those on the left and right alike have 
frequently abused the term to advance their own agendas.!6 By the same token, 
many ethnic groups have seized on the term since the 1960s to honor their own 
people who fell victim in large numbers to some great man-made calamity. 


15 Wz, Preface, p. iii. 
16 See Marrus’s excellent piece, “Is There a New Anti-Semitism,” pp. 172-74 and p. 177. 
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Each group’s aim has been to bring its suffering to world attention, to garner 
the universal sympathy that this term elicits, to set its misfortune at a level 
beyond criticism, and thus to accord itself sacrosanct status. Hence there are 
Armenian, Roma and Sinti (Gypsy), African-American, Ukrainian, Cambodian, 
and Native-American holocausts. Finally, we now have a Chinese holocaust. 
The Jewish Holocaust shows that such victimhood can serve to shield one’s 
group against all manner of criticism and strike shame and embarrassment in 
the hearts of governments. Of all modern genocides, only the Judeicide seems 
to have acquired this venerated, inviolable status. A few people still deny the 
existence of gas chambers at Auschwitz and other aspects of the Holocaust, 
but they are generally treated as pariahs. In stark contrast, it is possible to deny 
other genocides and not be so stigmatized. One can, for example, belittle or 
downplay the Turkish massacres, as the Turkish government itself regularly 
does, and go on with life more or less uninterrupted. The wartime and con- 
tinuing suffering of the Roma and Sinti (the Gypsies) are regularly ignored or 
determinedly relegated to a secondary position. The right-wing critic Dinesh 
D'Souza recently went out of his way to tease positive side-effects out of the 
long history of African-American slavery. And, as the historian David Stannard 
has recently noted, scholars of the left, right, and center have all noted point- 
edly that eradicating the Native American way of life ultimately benefited 
surviving New World Indians.” Appreciation of the Nanking Atrocity lies 
somewhere amid these other “holocausts.” Some in Japan deny it, including 
some academics and the occasional politician. But unlike Turkey, the Japanese 
government has acknowledged the Atrocity, and Japanese scholars are the 
world’s most active and productive in researching it. Chinese and Chinese- 
Americans—like Armenians and other ethnic groups elsewhere—would like 
to see their particular tragedy elevated to sacrosanct status; then, only fringe 
elements could reject or disparage its veracity. 

Nor is the idea of a “forgotten” holocaust original to Chang and others like 
her. Angus Frazer used it in his 1992 work, The Gypsies, referring of course to 
the Nazi genocide against them. He had borrowed the term from the French 
scholar Christian Bernadac, who authored a 1979 book entitled L’Holocaust 


17 Concerning the Armenian genocide and its denial, see Dadrian, “Comparative Aspects 
of the Armenian and Jewish Cases of Genocide,” pp. 101-35; and Smith, Markusen, and 
Lifton, “Professional Ethics and the Denial of Armenian Genocide,” pp. 1-22. On the 
Roma and Sinti, see Hancock, “Responses to the Porrajmos,” pp. 39-64; and Lutz and Lutz, 
“Gypsies as Victims of the Holocaust,’ pp. 346-59. Concerning the “good” to be derived 
from black slavery, see D’Souza, End of Racism: Principles for a Multiracial Society. On 
Native Americans, see Stannard, “Uniqueness as Denial,” pp. 163-208. 
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Oublié: Le Massacre des Tsiganes. There is a 1986 book by R.C. Lukas entitled, 
Forgotten Holocaust: The Poles under German Occupation, 1939-1944. In an 
important 1981 study, Genocide: Its Political Use in the Twentieth Century, Leo 
Kuper called the Turkish mass murders of Armenians the “forgotten geno- 
cide of the twentieth century.’ R.J. Rummel cataloged the great mass murders 
of the twentieth century in a 1994 article, “Democide in Totalitarian States: 
Mortacracies and Megamurderers.” Referring to those killed by the Japanese in 
World War 11, he wrote, “This is surely the forgotten democide”’—“democide” 
being a neologism that he coined to mean the government-sponsored murder 
of persons of a specific group.'® Finally, there is a 1999 article entitled, “The 
Circassians: A Forgotten Genocide.” Thus, using the word “forgotten” as a modi- 
fier has a history of its own, and it usually constitutes efforts by the author to 
shock readers into altering long-held assumptions. 

What needs to be asked, however, is this: does it help to assess the Nanking 
Atrocity by the standards of comparative genocide and Holocaust research? 
Can we better understand this event by placing it alongside other mind- 
boggling massacres? I previously resisted comparisons of this sort. But, on 
reflection, I have concluded that they need nor establish a hierarchy of pain, 
nor need they detract from the uniqueness of a particular event. Every act 
of genocide and mass murder is unique, and none implies exclusivity; thus 
“distinctiveness” is a better word in this context. No group has monopolized 
suffering unto itself, and its rhetoric is offensive only when it flaunts its vic- 
timhood to denigrate the sufferings of other groups. Based on the intent of 
the murderers, the number or percentage of the target population killed, the 
circumstances of the killings, and other criteria, scholars have made compel- 
ling cases to deem mass murders of the Gypsies by the Nazis, of the Armenians 
by the Turks in 1915, and of the native inhabitants of North and South America 
by European immigrants, as being just as horrific as the Final Solution against 
the Jews. 

Accepting comparison as a viable means of approaching genocide, let 
us take a look at criteria that scholars have devised to examine it. Raphael 
Lemkin coined the term genocide in 1933, and explained it eleven years later as 
“the destruction of a nation or an ethnic group. This new word, coined by the 
author to denote an old practice in its modern development, is made from the 
ancient Greek genos (race, tribe) and the Latin cide (killing), thus correspond- 
ing in its formation to such words as tyrannicide, homicide, infanticide, etc.” 
Fifteen years later, in 1948, the newly formed United Nations passed its famous 
Convention on Genocide that generally followed Lemkin’s definition. He offers 


18 Kuper, Genocide, p. 105; Rummel, “Democide in Totalitarian States,” p. 34. 
19 Cited in Kuper, Genocide, p. 22. 
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a succinct conceptual framework, but no guidelines on the size or scale that a 
mass murder must reach before it is “genocidal.” In that vein, the social scien- 
tist Henry R. Huttenbach wrote: “How do we prevent ourselves from moving 
glibly from Auschwitz to Hiroshima and back, from the Death Camps to the 
Gulag, from genuine genocide to non-genocide, from lumping victims of bona 
fide extermination together with victims of massacres?” Not all acts of mass 
murder are genocidal, and not all genocides may be placed on a plain with 
the Holocaust. Historian Michael R. Marrus has made perhaps the best argu- 
ment for distinguishing the Holocaust from other larger-scale mass murders in 
the simple, terrible fact that the Nazis targeted for murder each and every Jew 
throughout the world.?! Huttenbach offers his own succinct and useful defini- 
tion: “[G]enocide is the destruction of a specific group within a national or 
even international population. The precise character of the group need not be 
spelled out.” To see if an act deserves to be called genocidal, he suggests one key 
condition; we must ask, “Is this an act that puts the very existence of a group 
in jeopardy?”—and not just a case of extreme hardship or large-scale killings.” 

There is no single process to genocide. Often it involves sadistic, crude meth- 
ods of mass execution—despite a ready supply of ammunition—as a means 
of further terrorizing a subject population. In the 1975-76 Lebanese civil war, 
for example, sexual mutilation (often committed by well educated, otherwise 
rational men) was commonly performed by all levels of society, together with 
vicious acts of rape, desecration, torture, and murder. Whether this rose to a 
level commensurate with genocide remains to be proven, however. At other 
times, murders are committed more discretely, out of public view, and often in 
a way that separates the instigators of mass death from the actually killers. The 
Holocaust did not immediately become what we now know it as—the rou- 
tinized mass murder by efficient means through industrialized, regularized, 
bureaucratically legitimated techniques. Before Kristallnacht in November 
1938, the Nazis relied on the pogrom model. And, ultimately about one-third, 
or fully two million, of the Jews were slain by the Einsatzgruppen, mobile kill- 
ing units set loose into Eastern Europe early in the war, aided by local collabo- 
rators such as the Romanian volunteers.?? It was not until the Nazis established 
death camps, primarily in Poland in the early 1940s, that the Holocaust took on 
its most technologically advanced form—insulating the killers from the acts 
of killing, and making the victims invisible through ever more sophisticated 


20  Huttenbach, “Locating the Holocaust on the Genocide Spectrum,” p. 291. 

21 + Marrus, Holocaust in History, p. 23 and p. 28. 

22  Huttenbach, “Locating the Holocaust on the Genocide Spectrum,” p. 259, p. 297 and 
p- 298. 

23 Marrus, Holocaust in History, pp. 39, 79- 
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weapons. This process was horrifically illustrated by the progression from the 
Einsatzgruppen to Zyklon B, the poison gas used to asphyxiate many thousands 
of victims. Zygmunt Bauman asks how it is that people who were not “moral 
degenerates” could commit mass murder on the scale of the Holocaust. And, 
he responds, the Holocaust shows that many never even faced moral choices: 
“moral aspects of actions are not immediately obvious or are deliberately 
prevented from discovery....In other words, the moral character of action is 
either invisible or purposefully concealed.’”*4 

What form of violence did the Japanese military use at Nanking in 1937-38? 
In this instance, the murderers acted as if engaged in a continuous, bestial 
pogrom. There was some regularity to the killings, but there was no precon- 
ceived master plan of mass murder; and the perpetrators were castigated for 
their brutality and lack of discipline by their own commander, Matsui Iwane, 
when he arrived on the scene at Nanking. Most of the perpetrators were 
impoverished men who had led exceedingly hard lives up to conscription 
and the war. Moreover, their experiences in the military and on campaigns— 
particularly the battle of Shanghai before arriving in Nanking—were extremely 
harsh. They were not even supposed to have attacked Nanking, but were driven 
on by overzealous superior officers. They were not the refined, well-educated 
mass murderers who peopled the Gestapo or served as death-camp comman- 
dants, although some Japanese were not unlike many death- and concentra- 
tion-camp guards or even some of the Einsatzgruppen. Whereas the Holocaust 
of European Jewry featured rational plans of murder en masse with bureau- 
cratic regularity, the Nanking Atrocity can be more accurately described as a 
scene of mass murder run viciously amok. 

Was there an ideology comparable to anti-Semitism or anti-Gypsy sen- 
timent behind the Japanese war machine in China? Was there a pervasive 
ideology that so denigrated China or demonized the Chinese that it could 
legitimate or pave the way for mass murder—another trait found in genocide? 
There was certainly a widespread feeling that the Chinese were a weak and 
chaotic people incapable of running their own country and in need of urgent 
help. But there was nothing comparable to an ideology for sustaining mass 
murder, and there was most assuredly nothing comparable to the Nazi slogan 
that the Jews and Gypsies were “lives not worth living.” In the Japanese treat- 
ment of China under occupation, there was not even anything comparable to 
the discriminatory Nuremberg Laws or the social isolation in ghettos that sub- 
sequently necessitated, in the diseased minds of Nazis, physical segregation of 
Jews and Gypsies into concentration- and death-camps. The Chinese were pit- 
ied or patronizingly looked down on, but they were never demeaned to a point 


24 Bauman, Modernity and the Holocaust pp. 24-26, 74, and 89-90. 
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justifying wholesale murder. Of course, in all wartime situations the enemy has 
to be deemed worthy of death—if only to motivate the troops—especially in 
cases of foreign aggression or total war. However, there was no Japanese plan to 
annihilate every Chinese man, woman, and child, as there was for the Jews fol- 
lowing the Wannsee Conference of early 1942 in Nazi Germany. Nor was there 
the well-crafted plan of murder earlier in the twentieth century with respect to 
Armenians in Turkey. Even among the most retrograde, unattractive elements 
of the extreme Japanese right-wing and militarist cliques, one would be hard- 
pressed to locate such sentiments, let alone point to these as an overriding 
ideology in the 1930s and 1940s. 

The only framework in Japan approaching an ideology behind the Nanking 
Atrocity was that of the emperor state which, from the 1930s, effectively 
deemed anyone who defied the imperial institution as unfit to live. This might 
be marshaled as a possible rallying call for Japanese troops in the field to attack 
Chinese who resisted, but it was by no means directed solely at China and 
the Chinese. Indeed, it applied with equal ferocity to Japanese Communists, 
which is one reason that so many of them underwent tenké or a sudden reori- 
entation of their views to abandon leftism and embrace the emperor system, 
usually while in jail or in anticipation of being arrested. Racism or ethnic 
hatred, understood in the broadest sense, was an essential component of the 
Holocaust and many acts of genocide—against New World Indians, Gypsies, 
Armenians, various peoples in Africa, and Ukrainian peasants. But it does not 
appear in any major way in Japanese constructions of China and the Chinese. 
In fact, one feature of late-nineteenth and twentieth century East Asian his- 
tory has been a collapsing of the Chinese and Japanese into a “yellow race” to 
combat the white race. It is true that this notion may have been used to mask 
Japanese desires to “guide” the Chinese in a particular direction, or to “chastise” 
them for failing to go along, but it reflected a certain ideological solidarity vis- 
a-vis the West. 

Moving from the level of an ideology constructed on the putative basis of 
a shared racial identity to visceral racism, did the latter play a significant part 
in Japanese formulations or views of the Chinese? Can we detect a visceral 
Japanese hatred of the Chinese as a people because of who they were? There 
was certainly much belittling of the Chinese in Japan at the time. But what 
enraged Japanese soldiers en route to and in Nanking in 1937-38 and what 
drove them to acts of mass murder had nothing to do with presumed Chinese 
weaknesses or endemic failings. Quite to the contrary, Japanese soldiers were 
stunned and out for revenge precisely because of the unexpected strength and 
perseverance of the Chinese they had confronted in the battle of Shanghai 
months earlier. This battle was of horrific proportions, second at the time 
only to the battle of Verdun in terms of overall numbers killed, in which many 
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Japanese lost comrades. As one Japanese foot soldier later recalled in an inter- 
view with the famed journalist Honda Katsuichi: “[T]he assault on Nanjing 
cook place as an extension of this fighting [in and around Shanghai]. It just 
wasn't the kind of atmosphere in which you'd immediately forgive and release 
your prisoners, merely because they had surrendered to you. The mood was 
one of avenging your dead comrades.”25 

Fourth Generation Chinese argue char racism—by which they mean the 
Japanese troops’ dehumanization of the Chinese people—was indeed an 
essential part of the assault on China. The piece of evidence usually cited is 
the infamous 100-man killing contest, in which two Japanese soldiers alleg- 
edly vied to see who could first slay 100 Chinese en route to Nanking. Many 
have questioned the veracity of this story, and not only arch right-wingers in 
Japan. See Bob Tadashi Wakabayashi’s chapter 6 in the present volume. But 
the Japanese press in November—December 1937 did give the story consider- 
able play, the soldiers did receive death sentences at the postwar Nanking War 
Crimes Tribunal; so, as a result, anti-Japanese Chinese believe the story today. 
But despite the guilty verdict, to accept this story as true and accurate requires 
a leap of faith that no balanced historian can make.?¢ If we interpret the story 
on another level, as symptomatic of the callous way in which Japanese troops 
acted on the way to Nanking, then we can conclude that dehumanization was 
elemental to their experience. But this is still not racism. And, when Fourth 
Generation members go even further, to that claim the slaughter in and around 
Nanking was not only deliberate but ordered by the emperor, they stray far 
from the historical record in an effort to find evidence for Japanese victimiza- 
tion of China. What is more, they often push this history of victimization back 
to the early Meiji era. 

For obvious reasons, genocides usually occur where the targeted group is 
in a minority. This is not to say that the murderers necessarily are the major- 
ity, but the murdered are usually a minority, often in times of war or military 
occupation. Thus the Jews and Gypsies were usually in the minority, even if the 
Nazis were not the majority in Poland, Lithuania, and elsewhere in eastern and 
central Europe. Similarly, Armenians living on Turkish terrain were a minor- 
ity. One exception to this generalization might be native peoples of the New 
World who were enslaved and murdered by smaller groups of white settlers. In 
1937-38, by contrast, the Chinese were the overwhelmingly great majority at 
Nanking, although they had been abandoned by their army. If we follow Henry 
R. Huttenbach’s definition of genocide as an act that “puts the very existence of 
a group in jeopardy,’ Japanese actions in China fall far short, if only because the 


25 Honda, Nanjing Massacre, p. 240. 
26 Also see Wakabayashi, “The Nanking 100-Man Killing Contest Debate,” pp. 307-40. 
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Chinese population was so huge. Frequently the perpetrators of genocide use 
other ethnic groups to commit murder by proxy. Thus, the Nazis used appar- 
ently willing Ukrainians and other collaborators as guards in many of the death 
camps. In fact, the Nazis’ ability to separate themselves from the killing went 
so far as to get Jewish complicity through the Sonderkommandos and through 
various Jewish ghetto councils (Judenrdtter).2” Although there were Chinese 
collaborators, similar actions did not take place at Nanking; instead, Japanese 
military personnel did all the killing. 

“Modern genocide is genocide with a purpose,” notes Zygmunt Bauman. “The 
end itself is a grand vision of a better and radically different society.” Because 
the victim group does not fit into this vision, it must by weeded our. Inasmuch 
as the modern bureaucracy has no moral component, but is solely directed 
at increased efficiency, it was the ideal instrument to orchestrate an efficient 
“gardening”—as much for Stalin and others as for Hitler.?8 Again, this was not 
true for the Nanking Atrocity. An overarching purpose was missing. There was 
nothing political, military, ideological, or economic to be gained by commit- 
ting this mass murder. And, there were no concentration- or death-camps, no 
elaborate system to distance the killers from the killing, and no bureaucratic 
organization for it except of the most primitive ad hoc sort. The Rwandan and 
Cambodian “genocides” of recent years also lacked the bureaucratic efficiency 
of the Holocaust. There was a vision of a “radically different society” in the 
case of Cambodia, but the torture and killing lacked the Nazi death machine's 
bureaucratic efficiency, even if the numbers of victims was ultimately quite 
high. Again, this in no way minimizes the suffering of Cambodians in the 1970s 
or other groups; it just distinguishes the organization of mass murder in differ- 
ent instances. 

In sum, this rudimentary typology shows that the Nanking Atrocity was 
never an end in itself. Rather, it was an instance of impromptu, large-scale, 
mass murder perpetrated in the context of Japan’s brutal war of aggression 
against the Chinese and other peoples in East and Southeast Asia. Thus the 
Atrocity in some respects resembles other events in Africa, Cambodia, and the 
New World that have acquired the label “genocidal.” However, it fell far short 
both in numerical count and percentage of population slain, and it lacked the 
ideological impetus and bureaucratic efficiency that spurred on many of these 
other genocides. The Atrocity, then, was altogether different from the Shoah, 
the Porrajmos, or the Armenian experience in Turkey during World War 1. 
I would ultimately have to agree with Justice Radhabinod Pal, the Indian judge 


27 Bauman, Modernity and the Holocaust, pp. 22-23, with obvious nods in the direction of 
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at the Tokyo War Crimes Trials, who noted: “[T]he case of the present accused 
before us cannot in any way be likened to the case ... of Hitler.”?9 Chief Justice 
William Webb effectively concurred: “[T]he crimes of the Germans accused 
were far more heinous, varied and extensive than those of the Japanese 
accused.” This diminished assessment in no way slights the suffering of victims 
at Nanking; nor does it make the Atrocity less heinous. It merely is an attempt 
to understand these great human tragedies in a comparative perspective. 
Chinese victims have a serious case to make, but using the word “Holocaust” 
does not help us understand the Nanking Atrocity, nor does it shed light on 
genocides more generally. It has been more my task to examine the specific 
contexts in which claims of genocide have been made than to tally numbers or 
compare victimhood. Why did the issue seem less important to the Chinese in 
the 1940s and 1950s than it has become since the 1990s? This question involves 
the complex role of memory in identity formation. To be sure, the Nanking 
Atrocity deserves our solemn acknowledgment, not only so that the world 
will not forget, and not only because we need to affirm unequivocally that a 
great massacre was perpetrated against the Chinese people, which a handful of 
fringe elements in Japan continues to whitewash. Having said that, past injus- 
tices committed against a people do not license them and their descendants to 
denigrate others. Victimhood does not confer sainthood. 


Context, Memory, and Identity 


In this chapter, I have tried to demonstrate the importance of context in the 
ways that people perceive a historical event to form national or ethnic iden- 
tities. Context is intricately tied to memory (constructed or otherwise), and 
shared memory is essential to identity. In this respect, China and Japan have 
been crucial to each other for many centuries. China was fundamental to the 
development of Japanese identity from at least the sixth century onward, and 
Japan has been crucial to China’s since the end of the nineteenth century. In 
the First Sino-Japanese War, or Meiji-Ch’ing War, of 1894—95—a war fought 
when this turnabout began—the Japanese military committed horrific atroci- 
ties against Chinese civilians. The Chinese scholar-official Cheng Kuan-ying 
briefly catalogued these at the time, although he seems to have been recount- 
ing events listed in the foreign press rather than personally witnessed: 


When the Japanese occupied Liishun, the entire town was massacred. 
Pregnant women in Hai-ch’eng were cut open.... When Niu-chuang was 
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occupied,... our women were tied up and raped. Even innocent chil- 
dren could not escape. Japanese soldiers stabbed their bayonets into 
the children’s anuses and then held up the body on their bayonets for 
fun. ... When Japanese ships passed Teng-chou, they opened fire on vil- 
lagers for no reason, and the homes of ordinary people were destroyed. ... 
When they attacked Jung-ch’eng, they also opened fire everywhere, even 
at the houses of residents. People lost their homes and had to sleep out- 
doors in the fields. At that time, it was snowing heavily, and many died 
from cold and hunger....It was so miserable and vicious that even the 
sky and sun would sigh. Oh, how brutal it was!8° 


Why have these nineteenth-century atrocities been buried in historical obliv- 
ion whereas those of Nanking in 1937-38 continue to be cited routinely? The 
principal reason lies precisely in the issue of context. World War 11 is crucially 
important to those who make the case for a “Nanking Holocaust” because of 
guilt by association impugned to Japan which, after all, later became allied to 
Nazi Germany. For the historical record, a formal military alliance—as opposed 
to the Anti-Comintern Pact—was not formed until September 1940, well after 
the mass murders at Nanking took place. But this has not stopped the likes of 
Iris Chang, Wu Tien-wei, and others from claiming that imperial Japan and 
the Third Reich were full-fledged allies in 1937. Indeed, John Rabe’s inveigh- 
ing against what he witnessed—which, to her credit, Chang has brought to 
our attention—is transformed in a newspaper interview to: “So sickening was 
the spectacle that even the Nazis in the city were horrified.”*! This statement 
is a bit of a stretch. Chang and Wu link Japan with perhaps the worst murder- 
ous regime in our time, not just because of the subsequent alliance with Nazi 
Germany, but also because we have come to regard the European Holocaust as 
the most horrific act of genocide in recent human history. 

The current outrage over events committed in Nanking seventy years ago is 
not directed at Japan alone, however. Sino-Japanese relations have taken on a 
new character since World War 11. Globalization plus increased Chinese expo- 
sure and emigration to the West, especially over the past two or three decades, 
require that the entire world—which often means the West or, more specifi- 
cally, the United States—verify China's victimhood. Chang, for example, was 
less interested in changing Japanese opinions—about which she knew next to 
nothing in any case—than in bringing the Atrocity to American attention. This 
is another reason for her to tally the death toll in Nanking higher than those for 
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the two Japanese cities targeted by U.s. atomic bombs. Thus, like the younger 
generation in China, persons such as Chang are working—and successfully, it 
should be noted—to marshal the Western media against Japan. This has sadly 
become central to their identities. 

The philosopher Avishai Margalit notes Sigmund Freud's description of a 
“neurotic person’s disproportionate actions.” Freud referred to a Londoner who, 
looking at a monument to the great fire of 1666, mourned aloud the destruc- 
tion of three centuries earlier rather than feel joy or relief about the city’s 
resilience.” A parallel neurosis of remembering plagues Chinese-American 
and Chinese groups discussed above. The journalist Ian Buruma recently 
recounted reading a piece by Iris Chang in which she told of an incident 
that followed a lecture she had given about the Nanking Atrocity. A Chinese- 
American woman came forward with tears in her eyes and said to Chang, “You 
make me proud to be Chinese.’ One would think that 5000 years of a resplen- 
dent world culture might suffice. 
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Prostitutes and Painters 
Early Japanese Migrants to Shanghai 


That the Chinese port of Shanghai was opened by British gunboats in the 
Opium War (1839-42) is so well known now that it scarcely requires mention. 
It has recently been brought once again to the big screen in Xie Jin’s panoramic 
1997 movie Yapian zhanzheng (Opium War). That inglorious history aside, it 
would be two decades following the Treaty of Nanjing (1842) before the first 
Japanese made the trip to Shanghai in 1862, not counting the handful of fas- 
cinating cases of earlier shipwreck victims whose unfortunate peregrinations 
landed them in Shanghai for shorter or longer periods of time.! 

This essay is part of a longer, ongoing project on the history of the first gen- 
eration of Japanese who migrated to Shanghai, roughly 1862-95. Some of them 
came for relatively brief periods of time, others for one or more years, still oth- 
ers for the rest of their lives. Prominent among the first Japanese who would 
cake up residence in Shanghai were, interestingly, prostitutes and painters. 
There were also, of course, businessmen, most of them shopkeepers as well as 
a smattering of those who opened branches of the large combines back home 
(Mitsui Bussan was the first), a small handful of officials working at the con- 
sulate which opened in the early 1870s, and a few religious missionaries of the 
New Pure Land sect of Buddhism. 

Eventually, the Japanese community of Shanghai would fill out with 
roughly equal numbers of men and women; with children and schools; shop- 
keepers, businessmen, teachers, government employees, and the full range of 


1 The fullest works in this area are: Haruna Akira, Nippon Otokichi hyoryuki (An account of the 
castaway Otokichi of Japan) (Tokyo, 1979); Haruna Akira, Sekai 0 mite shimatta otokotachi: 
Edo no ikyo taiken (The men who saw the entire world: Experiences in a foreign land in the 
Edo period) (Tokyo, 1988); Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai (Japan and Shanghai) (Shanghai, 
1943), pp. 43-72. And the much earlier history of raids on Shanghai in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1553 by men deemed in the sources to be “Japanese pirates” (wako). Indeed, the five 
assaults that year by wako led to the building of a wall around the city in the autumn, a wall 
which survived until 1912. As Liu Jianhui has argued, it was the wako who effectively created 
the walled (Chinese) city of Shanghai. See Liu Jianhui, Mato Shanhai: Nihon chishikijin no 
“kindai” taiken (Shanghai, the demon capital: The experience of “modernity” for Japanese 
intellectuals) (Tokyo, 2000), p. 1. 
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professions one would find in an expatriate community. While there had been 
tiny overseas communities of Japanese in China, the Philippines, and else- 
where in Southeast Asia in the premodern and early modern eras, Shanghai 
was to be the first such community in the modern period. After a few words on 
the first Japanese to make their way to Shanghai in the modern era, I will pro- 
ceed to discuss the prostitutes and then the painters, and then look for com- 
monalities. Why did such apparently disparate groups leave Japan in the first 
place? Why did they come to Shanghai? What did that port, deemed a virtual 
hell on earth by just about every Westerner (and many Japanese) who set foot 
there, have to offer them?2 


The Earliest Japanese Visitors to Shanghai 


The 1862 voyage of the Senzaimaru and the 1864 voyage of the Kenjunmaru 
to Shanghai, the first official Japanese voyages to China in several centuries, 
deserve a few brief comments. Those two missions were charged—by two 
of the highest officials responsible for foreign affairs in the Edo period, the 
Nagasaki Magistrate and the Hakodate Magistrate—with observing commer- 
cial conditions in Shanghai, as Japan prepared to open itself up to international 
trade. The authorities had learned from Chinese, British, Dutch, and American 
ships calling at those two, recently opened Japanese ports that Shanghai was 
an immense commercial entrepét and a valuable window on the West. One 
could see the entire West in microcosm by making the journey of several days 
to Shanghai and without going halfway around the world to Europe or crossing 
the Pacific Ocean to the United States, both of which groups of Japanese would 
in any case do.* Whatever other agendas the Japanese aboard these two vessels 
may have had—and they were many and varied—the overall intent of these 
two early trips was commercial. 


2 Here is Lord Oliphant describing it in 1859: “the most unhealthy [port] to which our ships 
are sent, the sickness and mortality being greater here than even on the west coast of Africa.” 
Laurence Oliphant, Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan. 1857-1859, 
vol. 1 (Edinburgh, 1859), p. 269. 

3 I have written extensively about this topic in The Literature of Travel in the Japanese 
Rediscovery of China. 1862-1945 (Stanford, Calif., 1996), pp. 46-61. 

4 See WG. Beasley, Japan Encounters the Barbarian: Japanese Travellers in America and Europe 
(New Haven, Conn., 1995); Masao Miyoshi, As We Saw Them: The First Japanese Embassy to the 
United States (1860) (Berkeley, Calif., 1979). 
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Much had happened in Shanghai over the twenty years before the late- 
comer Japanese arrived there. By 1862 the Western powers had been build- 
ing business empires and semicolonial enclaves, dubbed “Concessions,” for 
two decades along the Huangpu River. By the time the Japanese arrived on 
the scene, Shanghai was no longer a frontier outpost. As Takasugi Shinsaku 
(1839-67), the young hothead from Chosht domain, put it in his 1862 trav- 
elogue, “Shanghai may in fact belong to China, but one might as well call it 
British or French terrain. ... The Chinese have become servants to the foreign- 
ers. Sovereignty may belong to China but in fact it’s no more than a colony of 
Great Britain and France.’”® 

The accounts that remain extant from these early trips to Shanghai are the 
work of samurai politically active in their local domains and increasingly on 
die protonational stage, as well as of merchants getting a first caste of things 
to come. For better or worse, they all recognized that significant change was 
in the offing. Their accounts were not immediately published and circulated 
back in Japan, some taking many years before they would see print, and thus 
their writings did not have an immediate or substantial impact, although many 
of the men themselves would come to play highly important personal roles in 
Japanese politics, commerce, and the military over the next few years. 

In short order, Nagasaki, for two centuries Japans only open port, began 
to recede in importance, both as other pores opened and as Japanese vessels 
began to venture abroad. The Japanese government assisted private businesses 
in seeing to it that shipping lanes between the home islands and Shanghai, 
heretofore monopolized by foreigners, would be shared by Japanese and soon 
dominated by them. This process transpired over the course of the 1870s and 
1880s.° Even before then, however, Japanese were making their way to Shanghai. 


5 Takasugi Shinsaku, Yu-Shin goroku (Five records of a trip to China), in Takasugi Shinsaku 
zenshui (Collected works of Takasugi Shinsaku), ed. Hori Tetsusaburé, vol. 2 (Tokyo, 1974), 
pp. 159-60, 185. More recently, a better edition of this text with annotations has appeared in 
Kaikoku (Opening the country), ed. Tanaka Akira (Tokyo, 1991), pp. 209-86. 

6 See, for example, Katayama Kunio, “Rydji hokoku ni miru Nihon sen no kaigai shinshutsu, 
Mitsubishi no jidai” (The foreign advance of Japanese shipping as seen in consular reports, 
the Mitsubishi era), in Nihon ryoji hokoku no kenkyu (Studies on Japanese consular reports), 
ed. Tsunoyama Sakae (Tokyo, 1986), pp. 249-52; Yasuba Yasukichi, “Kaijo unso to kogydka, 
josetsu” (Maritime transport and industrialization, an introduction), in Kindai keizai no rek- 
ishiteki kiban (The historical basis for the modern economy), ed. Hidemura Senz6, Sakumichi 
Yotaro, Harada Toshimaru, Yasuoka Shigeaki, Mori Yasuhiro, and Takeoka Keion (Tokyo, 
1977), pp. 266-67; Ge Yuanxu, Hu you zaji (Notes on Shanghai amusements) (preface dated 
1876), 4/19a, 21b; Kageyama Taihachi, “Shanhai shoko ni tsukite” (On the commercial port of 
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A word on travel, travel restrictions, and the declining capacity of the 
Japanese government to control travel in the last days of the Tokugawa regime 
might be helpful at this point. Although a “feudal” regime in many ways, the 
Tokugawa (or Edo) shogunate (1600-1868) was also highly centralized and 
sought to retain as much control as the technology available to early modern 
policing institutions would allow. This inclination is generally seen by schol- 
ars as a reaction to the century of warfare and three decades of unification 
wars preceding the Tokugawa settlement at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Japan would henceforth control its own borders, while missionaries and 
anything associated with Christianity (blamed in part for those many years 
of chaos and bloodshed because of missionary activity) would be strictly 
interdicted. And contacts with foreigners were also to be tightly restricted. 
Although domestic travel was itself severely curtailed on the books, there 
were ways, for example, for Japanese to travel on religious pilgrimages or to 
see relatives living at a distance.’ Foreign travel after the early decades of the 
seventeenth century was much more closely observed. Aside from a handful 
of extraordinary exceptions, the only Japanese who ventured abroad were the 
shipwreck victims mentioned above. Similarly, only the Dutch and Chinese 
were permitted in—decidedly no Catholic countries were allowed to sail ships 
into Japanese ports—and only to Nagasaki, where even there their movements 
were strictly curtailed. By the 1860s, when the government was becoming 
increasingly busy snuffing out nascent civil wars and after the United States 
had forcibly opened several Japanese ports by the end of the previous decade, 
interest in the Western world had grown dramatically. The only Japanese tech- 
nically allowed abroad until the regime succumbed in 1867-68 were groups 
with special authorizations, but as we shall see individuals were able to travel 
outside the country with a fair degree of impunity. 

Sino-Japanese cultural contacts throughout the Tokugawa period continued 
but took new forms. They were mediated through Nagasaki to which Chinese 
ships regularly came, frequently bringing quantities of books and other art or 
everyday objects. The shogun and several important feudal lords often ordered 
specific items (everything from legal texts to horses and equine physicians) 
through these merchants-cum-culture brokers, who understood that their 
ability to continue trading with Japan depended on filling such orders. Sinic 
culture continued to develop throughout Japan—in literature, scholarship, 


Shanghai), in Taisho juninen kaki kaigai ryoko chosa hokoku (Investigative report on an over- 
seas trip in the summer of 1923), ed. Kobe koto shogyo gakko (Kobe, 1924), p. 136. 

7 On travel within Japan during the Edo period, see Constantine Vaporis, Breaking Barriers: 
Travel and the State in Early Modern Japan (Cambridge, Mass., 1994). 
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and the arts—but in the effective absence of Chinese or access to them. This 
is an immense and fascinating area of research only just coming into its own 
in the West. 


The Oldest Profession 


The 25 August 1866 edition of the North China Herald observed, in its listing 
of arriving and departing passengers at Shanghai, that two days earlier the 
Moldavian had entered port from Nagasaki. On board were “two Japanese 
ladies.” A similar announcement concerning “3 Japanese ladies” arriving from 
Nagasaki aboard the Fe-loong appeared on 24 December 1867, and a third 
reported on “1 Japanese lady” arriving aboard the same ship on 16 May 1868.8 
At a time when the entire Japanese population of Shanghai could be counted 
on the fingers of two hands, these notices stick out glaringly. Who were these 
apparently unaccompanied “ladies?” What could their business have been in 
Shanghai in the final years of the Edo period and the first months of Meiji? 

Although we do not even know their names, the newspapers use of the 
term “lady” may indicate a reasonably good social standing. There is a remote 
chance that they were the Japanese wives of foreigners resident in Shanghai, 
although this is open to serious doubt, if only because they would surely have 
been so identified had they been married to Westerners. More likely, “lady” was 
being used either in ignorance of their actual social station or (in the quaint, 
mid-nineteenth-century English of the North China Herald) euphemistically 
or sarcastically. The women so named were probably extremely enterprising 
courtesans from the Maruyama, the red-light district of Nagasaki, who either 
were seeing the writing on the wall about Nagasaki’s future or were just inter- 
ested in expanding their commercial horizons. The very fact that the Nagasaki 
Magistrate allowed them passage, at a time when it would be highly unlikely 
for him to allow any other kind of woman to travel on her own, supports the 
argument that they were, in fact, women of the night. 

Population figures for the Japanese community in the early Meiji period 
(from the late 1860s through the early 1880s) indicate roughly two men to every 


8 “Passengers,” North China Herald, 25 August 1866, 24 December 1867, 16 May 1868. See also 
Okita Hajime, “Ndsuchaina Herarudo no bakumatsuji no Nihon kankei kiji” (Articles con- 
cerning Japan in the late Edo period in the North China Herald), Ryuikoku daigaku ronshu 
(Ryakoku University Essay) 417 (October 1980): 29, 42; Okita Hajime, Kojo shi dan: Shanhai ni 
kansuru shiteki zuihitsu (Tales from the history of Shanghai: Historical notes about Shanghai) 
(Shanghai, 1942), p. 100. 
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three women; when gender parity was reached in the mid-1880s, the local 
Japanese population numbered close to six hundred.? Inasmuch as it was still 
rare for businessmen to leave Japan with their entire families, there were clearly 
a lot of Japanese women in Shanghai unconnected by marriage or paternity to 
local Japanese men. Indeed, many texts, especially of the pre-war era, simply 
assume that some two-thirds of the resident Japanese women were working 
as courtesans or prostitutes whose clientele was mostly local Westerners and 
Japanese!°—and, increasingly, wealthy Chinese as well. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, the prominence of houses of prostitution run by 
Japanese caught the attention of local Chinese commentators. One Chinese 
poem of uncertain origin is cited in a number of sources:!! 


HRI X-Fi 3k Women from Japan have beenrare here since antiquity, 
Fill Jaw A tit For they have a special quality; this is especially won- 
derful in its detail. 

AKL TeIIRF SL They make themselves up and dress differently from 
contemporary styles, 

Aina Kits ALR lid 7 SE Yet they want people to follow their colors in red and 
purple so as to compete with the myriad flowers. 


As this poem implies, something of the attraction of such Japanese women was 
their difference (that much abused term), and their popularity among Chinese 
and Westerners owed much to the Japanese songs and dances which none of 
their clients understood or likely had heard or seen before. Chinese men who 


9 Soejima Ensho, “Senzen ki Chigoku zairyai Nihonjin jink6 tokei (ko)’ (Statistics on the 
population of Japanese resident abroad in China before the war, draft), Wakayama 
daigaku kyoiku gakubu kiyo, jinbun kagaku (Essays of Wakayama University Department 
of Education, Humanistic Sciences) 33 (1984): 9, 24. The Shanghai Municipal Council 
offered a figure of seven for the entire Japanese population in 1870, but this was clearly not 
based on reliable information; by the same token, Kishida Gink6 (1833-1905) wrote in 1870 
in an article for the Yokohama shinpo moshiogusa that there were one hundred Japanese 
in Shanghai—equally unreliable. The number was probably somewhere in between, as 
indicated by Yanagihara Sakimitsu (1850-94)—an estimate of fifty or sixty in his Shi Shin 
nikki (Diary of a mission to China)—who Traveled to China that same year to negotiate 
the first Sino-Japanese diplomatic treaty which came into effect the following year. See 
Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 309-10, 324. 

10 ~— Ikeda Nobuo, Shanhai hyakuwa (Stories of Shanghai) (Shanghai, 1926), pp. 1-2; 
Katsuragawa Mitsumasa, “Shanhai no Nihonjin shakai” (Japanese society in Shanghai), in 
Kokusai toshi Shanhai (Shanghai, international city) (Osaka, 1995), p. 37. 

11 For example, it is reprinted in Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, p. 312. 
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could afford it liked Chinese courtesans who could, in addition to waiting on 
them, write poetry and sing for them; the refined education of such women 
seemingly added to the experience. These Japanese women were similarly well 
trained, and their areas of expertise, although initially strange to Chinese ears 
and eyes, lent something of the exotic and the alluring about them. This is 
surely high among the reasons Chinese chose to write about them. 

The first Japanese courtesan to settle in Shanghai for whom we have a name 
is a woman known in the sources solely by her professional nom de guerre of 
Sansan (rendered by two different, reduplicated sets of characters).!* As was 
the case with virtually all of the local Japanese, she too hailed from Nagasaki 
and arrived in the autumn of 1869. She was initially lionized by Huang Shiquan 
(1853-1924), a leading editor with Shenbao, one of the oldest Chinese news- 
papers in Shanghai and certainly the most prestigious, in an 1883 work on the 
sights and sounds of the city, especially its demimonde.'* Over the course of 
those fourteen years, she had become extremely famous locally and appar- 
ently wealthy. 

By 1882 the number of Japanese courtesans and more common prostitutes 
had grown well into the hundreds. While Nagasaki still provided the main sup- 
ply of young women for the Japanese brothels of Shanghai, they also began 
coming from nearby Shimabara and Amakusa in southern Japan. Morisaki 
Kazue suggests a number as high as seven or eight hundred, and while that is 
almost certainly too high a figure it nonetheless does point us to another source 
of these young women." During the same years that enterprising Japanese 
women came with prospects or improving themselves or their families eco- 
nomically, many others may have been deceived by unscrupulous Japanese 
with offers of job opportunities which turned into sexual servitude. The early 
Meiji years were especially harsh times for Japanese villagers, and there was 
widespread hunger, starvation, and even child abandonment. In addition to 
blatant opportunism, there were apparently instances in which families con- 
spired to manipulate their daughters’ fates. Morisaki recounts an incident 


12 The two readings are read in Mandarin as “Sansan” and ”Shanshan’; and in Japanese both 
as “Sansan.” In the Shanghai dialect, which is the only standard of importance here, they 
were pronounced identically. 

13 Huang Shiquan, Songnan mengying lu (Account of dream images from Shanghai), 
reprinted in Shanghai tan yu Shanghairen (The Shanghai Bund and Shanghai people) 
(Shanghai, 1989), p. 128. See also Chen Zu’en, “Shanhai ni ita Nihonjin“ (Japanese who 
were in Shanghai), trans. Oda Kana, Shanghai Walker Online, Part 3: “Toyo chakan” (The 
Japanese teahouse) (March 2001): http://www.shwalker.com/database/timei/japaneseo3 
-htm. 

14 Morisaki Kazue, Karayukisan (Women taken overseas) (Tokyo, 1978), p. 91. 
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reported in the Asahi newspaper for March 1, 1879 of a former samurai family 
in Kagoshima which ran into economic difficulties and applied to the govern- 
ment to ship its female children off to Shanghai where they would be trained 
as courtesans; they would return when they were able to support themselves. 
All of this assumed a thriving brothel business in the Chinese port. Similarly, 
once the early Meiji government had banned entrance into courtesanship 
prior to age fifteen, younger girls headed for the life were often handed over to 
agents who transported them to the dens of iniquity in Shanghai.® 

It would seem that the extant material on Japanese women in the sex trade 
in Shanghai supports both of the discourses on prostitution in East Asia at 
this time—the victim discourse and the agency discourse—for the period 
of the mid- to late nineteenth century.!6 We find references in the sources to 
women opening brothels and becoming successful (the agency discourse) 
and decidedly unhappy sex workers forced into the business (the victim dis- 
course). Although Shanghai was probably the earliest foreign city to which 
young Japanese women were brought—even earlier than Vladivostok—the 
numbers of karayukisan (literally, chose who went to China, or [more likely] 
were brought there, the term used for young women transported against their 
will or in ignorance) were far fewer than elsewhere in the region. Singapore, 
Harbin, Hawaii, and elsewhere posted numbers in the thousands. 

A number of volumes from the period include pictures of a Toyo chakan 
(Chinese, Dongyang chaguan, meaning “Japanese teahouse”) which shows half 
of the room with Chinese waiters and customers drinking tea and half with a 
raised tatami on which a Japanese woman is entertaining a Japanese man. One 
story with a certain amount of credibility is that such an establishment, opened 
in the early 1880s by a former cook from the Japanese consulate who, having 
launched his own restaurant which was not doing terribly well, was encour- 
aged to open a teahouse in its stead and to hire only female waitresses age 
fifteen or younger. That, he was assured, would bring in Chinese customers as 


15 Ibid., pp. go, 92. 

16 Two recent volumes on prostitution in Shanghai which take up these issues are: Gail 
Hershatter, Dangerous Pleasures: Prostitution and Modernity in Twentieth-Century 
Shanghai (Berkeley, Calif., 1997); and Christian Henriot, Prostitution and Sexuality in 
Shanghai: A Social History (1849-1949) (Cambridge, 2001), a translation by Noél Castelino 
of Belles de Shanghai: Prostitution et sexualité en Chine aux XIX® et Xx° siécles (Paris, 1997). 
See the excellent review of these two books by Angela Ki Che Leung, “Prostitution in 
Modern Shanghai: Two Recent Studies,’ Nan Nii: Men, Women and Gender in Early and 
Imperial China 2, no. 1 (2000): 180-87. 
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well as Japanese.” In fact, Toyo chakan was a generic term for Japanese-owned 
brothels, many of them located on Sima Road (present-day Fuzhou Road). One 
source claims there were sixteen of these concerns in 1880s Shanghai, all but 
two run by Japanese, with a total or sixty-nine girls working in them.!® As a 
group they constituted a distinct Japanese red-light district within the world of 
Shanghai prostitution, and many of the girls working in them would undoubt- 
edly have been karayukisan. 

As they became accustomed to the local scene, the more inventive Japanese 
women began to pattern their courtesan world more and more to elite Chinese 
tastes. Like prominent Chinese courtesans of the day, they adopted literary affec- 
tations, taking names from Chinese literature. The most famous among them 
was one “Baoyusheng” (Baoyu being a famous character in the novel Dream of 
the Red Chamber and sheng a common suffix) who reputedly spoke Shanghai 
dialect with nary an accent. Others included Sanbaosheng, Xinguangsheng, 
Lantianxian, Enuosheng, and the like. The brothels themselves also bore pur- 
posefully exotic names, such as Kaidonglou (Tower Opening East [meaning 
Japan]), Meimanshou (Harmonious Longevity), Yuchuanlou (Tower of the 
Jade Stream), Yanlige (Pavilion of Resplendent Beauties), Buyunge (Pavilion 
among the Clouds), Dongmeige (Pavilion of Eastern Beauties), and the like.!9 

The contemporaneous 1884 Chinese text Shenjiang shengjing tu (Depictions 
of famous Shanghai sights) has a chapter entitled. “Dongyang miaoji shoubo 
sanxian” (Charming courtesans from Japan strum the samisen) in which the 
author distinguishes two types of Dongying jinii (Japanese courtesans). First 
are the “artistic courtesans (yiji) who “specialize in performing [Japanese] 
song and dance”; the second are the “erotic courtesans” (seji) whose special tal- 
ents are self-evident.?° Baoyusheng belonged to the former category, and she 
worked first at the Meimanshou on Qinghe Lane when she arrived in Shanghai 
at about twenty years of age. By 1884 it was reported that she had moved to the 
Huajinli (Village of Colored Brocade) on nearby Sima Road.?! 


17. Ikeda, Shanhai hyakuwa, pp. u-12; Meishi jushi, Shenjiang shixia shengjing tushuo 
(Pictures and explanations of present, famous sights of Shanghai) (n.p., 1896), pp. 23-24, 
where it is referred to as the Toyo charo (Chinese Dongyang chalou). 

18 — Chen, “Toyo chakan’; Katsuragawa, “Shanhai no Nihonjin shakai,’ p. 42. 

1g  Sawamura Yoshio, Shanhai fidoki (The topography of Shanghai) (Shanghai, 1931) 
pp. 19-21; Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 314-15. 

20 ~~ Jing Zhu, Shenjiang shengjing tu (Depictions of famous Shanghai sights) (Shanghai, 1884), 
1/16a—16b. 

21 Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, p. 314, citing a Chinese text: Chunjiang hua shi (Tales of courte- 
sans of Shanghai), juan 2 (Shanghai, 1884). 
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One reason given for the extensive number of Japanese sundry shops in 
Shanghai in the early years of Japanese migration to the city was to see to the 
needs of so many women who perforce strove mightily to retain their physical 
beauty. The decade ending roughly 1887 represents the high tide of both cour- 
tesan culture and prostitution for Japanese in Shanghai. In 1882, the story goes, 
a gambler by the name of Aoki Gonjiro arrived in Shanghai with several dozen 
hookers in an effort to launch a full-scale red-light district in West Ward Road 
area, where he rented over ten storefronts. These efforts all came to naught 
when the Japanese authorities stepped in, began clamping down on prostitu- 
tion, and saw to it that Aoki was repatriated.?? 

As early as 1870 when Yanagihara Sakimitsu (1850-94) made his report to the 
Foreign Ministry about conditions in China, he expressed worry about Japanese 
being ridiculed abroad for their strange clothing and behavior. Thus, “national 
dignity” made it incumbent on Japanese overseas that they behave themselves 
and not embarrass Japan in the modern international community it was belat- 
edly entering. In the spring of 1873 the Foreign Ministry issued a set of guide- 
lines on behavior abroad, Zairyu hojin kokoroekata kari kisoku (Provisional 
regulations for Japanese overseas). Among the items listed were: only officials 
may wear weapons; Japanese men and women should wear hats over their 
hair; women must not walk in public with their arms and legs exposed; and no 
screaming fights at home.?% These rules—to which several more were added 
by the Foreign Ministry late that autumn—have the character of sumptuary 
laws. However, in 1873 Japanese prostitution was not the main issue—it was 
simply that all Japanese blend in with the background of multinational cities 
abroad. At the same time, it should be noted that certain among the Chinese 
authorities were in the 1870s trying to stop the proliferation of Chinese courte- 
san houses in both the walled Chinese city and the Concessions of Shanghai, 
and all these measures would become stricter in the 1880s.74 

On 24 September 1883, the Japanese authorities issued a new set of regula- 
tions specifically for Shanghai: Shinkoku Shanhai kyoryu Nihonjin torishimari 
kisoku (Regulations to manage Japanese overseas in Shanghai, China). These 
new rules included: one had to follow consular guidelines in setting up a res- 
taurant; one should not travel rashly to the Chinese interior without protec- 


22 Katsuragawa, “Shanhai no Nihonjin shakai,’ pp. 42— 43; Ikeda, Shanhai hyakuwa, p. 15; 
Chen, “Toyo chakan.” 

23 The text of the Zairyu hojin kokoroekata kari kisoku is given in Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, 
PP- 295—-97- 

24 See Catherine Yeh, “Modeling the Modern’: Courtesan Fashion, Furniture, and Public 
Manners in Late Nineteenth Century Shanghai” (unpublished paper). 
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tion; women should not without good reason cut their hair and dress like men; 
when going out, men and women should be properly attired; and irrespective 
of hairstyle, one should always wear a hat out of doors. Penalties for violations 
of these rules were modest but not insignificant: between one and ten days 
incarceration and fines from 5 sen to 1 yen, 95 sen.?° 

As is often the case with law, this latter set of regulations may indicate pre- 
cisely what was transpiring in Shanghai, and it certainly reveals an increased 
consciousness on the part of the authorities in Tokyo—undoubtedly transmit- 
ted to them by the Shanghai consulate—that local behavior required some 
“management.” Aoki Gonjiro had been returned to Japan the previous year 
and his Shanghai businesses shut down. In 1884, shortly after the regulations 
were promulgated, four consular policemen were dispatched to Shanghai to 
bring the rise of Japanese women of “questionable character” under control.?6 
From a survey of the Japanese cemetery of Shanghai, which has long since 
ceased to exist, and other death records in the early 1940s, Okita Hajime dis- 
covered that a fair number of young women died in Shanghai between April 
1883 and February 1891, a high percentage of them prostitutes.2” Research into 
the role that the authorities played in their deaths or repatriation remains a 
scholarly desideratum. This process of bringing closer scrutiny and manage- 
ment to Japanese living in Shanghai would continue for the rest of the decade, 
as the state increasingly sought to keep an eye on the everyday life of its 
citizens beyond its borders. Many prostitutes left Shanghai for Singapore or 
Hong Kong or elsewhere in China, and some were sent back to Japan. By 1890 
there had been a dramatic reduction in their numbers from only a few years 
before. Despite their best efforts, the authorities were never able to stamp out 
the phenomenon altogether. As a kind of postscript to the golden age of 
Japanese courtesan life in Shanghai, Toyama Kagenao noted sarcastically in 


25 The text of the Shinkoku Shanhai kyoryu Nihonjin torishimari kisoku is given in Okita, 
Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 297-98. 

26 The fascinating subject of the Japanese consular police is only nowcoming to the attention 
of scholars. Mizuno Naoki of Kyoto University’s Institute for Research in the Humanities 
is presently running a multiyear research group on the topic. It is also the subject of a dis- 
sertation by Erik Esselstrom (University of California, Santa Barbara, 2004). 

27. Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 315-16; Ikeda, Shanhai hyakuwa, p. 249. Couling and Lanning 
note with respect to the decrease in Japanese population between 1885 and 1890 that 
it “was chiefly due to an exodus of women returning to Japan, for which no reason is 
assigned.” S. Couling and George Lanning, The History of Shanghai, vol. 2 (Shanghai. 1923), 
P. 492. 
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a volume published in 1907 that the only Japanese who had been successful 
in business in these early years of migration were these women of the night.?® 

One of the most important sources on the topic of Shanghai courtesan cul- 
ture in the latter half of the nineteenth century is extensive writings on the 
subject by the famous reformer Wang Tao (1828-97), although their veracity 
remain open to serious doubt. Wang’s one major text which contains mate- 
rial on Japanese courtesans in Shanghai is a large collection of reminiscences 
that he wrote in his later years, entitled Songyin manlu (Notes on images from 
Shanghai, 1887). This long work, divided into numerous chapters each devoted 
to one or more courtesans, includes several chapters on Japanese women who 
had taken up residence in Shanghai brothels. The problem with using this work 
as a historical source is that it is a mixture of fiction and fact reminiscent of Pu 
Songling’s (1640-1715) famous Liaozhai zhiyi (Strange stories from Liao studio) 
and was in fact recently reprinted in China with the title Hou Liaozhai zhiyi 
tushuo (Strange stories from Liao studio, sequel, illustrated and explained). 
The two chapters directly concerned with our theme are “Dongying cainii” 
(Japanese woman of talent) and “Huaxi niishi xiaozhuan” (Short biography of 
Miss Huaxi).?9 They recount Wang’s or others’ becoming enamored of these 
women, something of their pasts, and how things ultimately turned out. 
Taking them at face value, even critically, can be dangerous, but it might be 
safe to point to such instances as exemplars of the agency discourse; namely, 
these were women in control—to Wang’s great consternation in one case— 
and suggest closer links structurally to contemporaneous Chinese courtesans. 


Lust for Still Life 


The history of Japanese and East Asian painting is vast and replete with numer- 
ous schools, sects, and subsects. The Japanese who ventured to Shanghai 
and environs from the later 1860s, though, fall into only two discrete schools 
between whom there was little (if any) contact, the Western-style oil painters 
and the Nanga (Southern School) painters. The former’s roots were planted in 
Japan (specifically, Nagasaki) in the eighteenth century by Dutchmen, the only 
Europeans who had direct contact at that time with Japan; the latter were part 
of an old tradition rooted in China. For all their differences, though, these were 
the two groups which produced early visitors and migrants to Shanghai. 


28 Toyama Kagenao, Shanhai (Shanghai) (Tokyo, 1907), p. 219. 
29 Wang Tao, Hou Liaozhai zhiyi tushuo, ed. Wang Bin, Chen Fu, Guo Yinghai, and Li Siying, 
3 vols. (Harbin, 1988), 3:1316—29, 1439-49. 
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Western-style Painting 

Perhaps contrary to expectation, the Western-oriented oil painters arrived in 
Shanghai first. The third officially sanctioned mission to Shanghai—after the 
Senzaimaru and the Kenjunmaru—was a group of nine Japanese who sailed 
aboard the Ganges, a British steamship, from Yokohama on 15 February 1867. 
The same day that the Ganges left Yokohama, a French vessel, the Alphée, car- 
rying a large official Japanese delegation, set sail from Yokohama as well. The 
latter group led by Tokugawa Akitake (Minbu, 1853-1910), younger brother of 
the shogun, was set to attend the international exposition in Paris in an official 
capacity.°° The two ships arrived in Shanghai on the same day at roughly the 
same time, and as the latter clearly bore men of higher social standing, the 
men of the Ganges who had planned to take rooms at the famous Astor House 
Hotel had perforce to spend the night elsewhere. 

Among the Japanese aboard the Ganges was one Takahashi Inosuke (1828- 
94; later Takahashi Yuichi) who was to become one of the Meiji period’s fore- 
most painters. Years before as a youth, Takahashi had come to the attention 
of his lord, Hotta Masahira (1795-1854) of Sano domain, who strongly encour- 
aged him to pursue his work as an artist and released him from mundane 
domainal duties to enable him to do so.! On the day after arriving in Shanghai, 
Takahashi moved with the entire Japanese group to the large residence of a 
local businessman and art connoisseur by the name of Wang Renbo who sup- 
ported Takahashi’s painting pursuits while the latter resided in Shanghai. He 
remained in the Chinese port city, taking side trips to Suzhou and elsewhere 
in the lower Yangzi delta, for roughly ten weeks before returning to Japan. 
In addition to a diary, he left a number of sketches of the trip to Shanghai, 
the harbor, and scenes in the city. During this time, Takahashi had extensive 
contacts with Chinese painters and other literati, attended local Chinese the- 
ater, met several Japanese then present in Shanghai (such as the ubiquitous 
Kishida Ginko, 1833-1905), and soaked up as much of the local atmosphere as 


30 ~—C Fora full treatment of this mission, see Miyanaga Takashi, Purinsu Akitake no Oshit kiko. 
Keio 3 nen Pari banpaku shisetsu (The European travelogue of Prince Akitake, mission 
to the Paris Exposition in Keid 3) (Tokyo, 2000). The prince's diary has been edited and 
annotated in Miyaji Masato, ed., Tokugawa Akitake bakumatsu tai-O nikki (The late Edo 
European diary of Tokugawa Akitake) (Tokyo, 1999). There are mentions made of this 
trip, though not of the stopover in Shanghai, in Beasley, Japan Encounters the Barbarian, 
pp. 114-17; and Miyoshi, As We Saw Them, p. 175. 

31 “Yoga no senkaku Takahashi Yuichi den” (Biography of Takahashi Yuichi, pioneer of 
Western-style art), Bijutsu shinpo (Art news) 4, no. 9 (20 July 1905): 68. 
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he could.3? However, the impact of this trip on his art or the movement in art 
in which he played such an important role remains in serious doubt. 

Another painter who would make his name in oils, Yamamoto Hosui (1850— 
1910), initially wanted to study Nanga painting, and to that end he traveled first 
to Kyoto and then to Yokohama where he arrived in 1868. Yokohama was cer- 
tainly no home for traditional Japanese arts, but it was a place where, given the 
right circumstances, he might be able to catch a steamer for China. For all his 
efforts, though, the opportunity to make the voyage to Shanghai never materi- 
alized. In the most Westernized of Japanese cities, he came across the Western- 
oriented oil painting of Goseda Yoshimatsu (1855-1915) and was so taken with 
it that he remained there and entered Goseda’s school.3? 

In both Takahashi’s and Yamamoto’s cases, Shanghai was not an object in 
and of itself. Takahashi was simply caking advantage of an opportunity for 
fresh inspiration, while Yamamoto viewed Shanghai and elsewhere in the 
region first and foremost as the places to go to study traditional Nanga paint- 
ing. Their cases would probably not be so exceptional had they not occurred so 
early in the history of modern Sino-Japanese contacts in Shanghai. The case of 
the Nanga painters who made the trip to Shanghai from the late 1860s specifi- 
cally because it was a center of Nanga painting was altogether different. 


The Southern School 
To tell their stories properly, though, requires some background on the artis- 
tic connections between Nagasaki and the mainland going back earlier in 
the Edo period. Throughout the period, Nagasaki was the only city in Japan 
that had a considerable Chinese community, including over time a number of 
important painters who often acquired Japanese disciples during their years 
of residence in the southwestern Japanese port. Nanga was just one of many 
schools of painting in Japan—indeed, there were half a dozen prominent ones 


32 His diary has been reprinted in Aoki Shigeru, ed., Meiji Yoga shiryo. kirokuhen (Historical 
materials on Western painting in the Meiji period, documents section) (Tokyo, 1986), 
pp. 13-22. Several of his sketches have been reprinted in Tanaka Akira, Nihon no kinsei, 
vol. 18: Kindai kokka e no shiko (Japan's early modernity, vol. 18: Toward the formation of a 
modern state) (Tokyo, 1994). 

33. Yamamoto Hosui, “Yoga kenkyt keireki dan (daiichi)” (Discussion of my career study- 
ing Western painting, part 1), Bijutsu shinpo 1, no. 1 (30 March 1902): 3; Aoki Shigeru and 
Furukawa Hideaki, eds., Yamamoto Hosui no sekaiten zuroku (The world of Yamamoto 
HOsui, a pictorial record) (Nagoya, 1993), p. 170; Furukawa Hideo, “‘Tozai aitsujiru yo ni 
shitai nen’ o okoshita Yamamoto Hésui” (Yamamoto Hosui who gave rise to the “desire 
to combine East and West”), in Aoki and Furukawa, Yamamoto Hosui no sekaiten zuroku, 


pp. 12-13. 
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in Nagasaki itself. Like the style of painting spread by the Obaku sect of Zen 
Buddhism, all of whose abbots came from China over the course of the sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, Nanga was extremely 
Sinophilic and closely tied to artistic trends on the mainland. Japanese adher- 
ents of Nanga painting drew their inspiration almost exclusively from Chinese 
paintings and masters, and a steady scream of the latter flowed into Nagasaki.34 

The “southern” in this group’s name had nothing to do with Nagasaki’s geog- 
raphy but came from the origins this group traced to the Southern School of 
Chan Buddhism in Tang times, although its principal antecedents were in the 
high Ming. Because, like its sister school in China, it laid such heavy emphasis 
on the high level of education of painters in related bookish disciplines and in 
its studied knowledge of the history of painting, it often overlapped with “lite- 
rati painting” or bunjinga. Many painters in this school spent years, for exam- 
ple, painting pictures of Chinese landscapes they could never have seen—and 
that no one they ever met could have seen—based on the paintings of such 
titans as Dong Qichang (1555-1636) of the Ming, centuries earlier. 

Among the Chinese painters who came to Nagasaki in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the first important name was Yi Fujiu (from Wuxing County, Jiangsu). He 
first arrived in 1720, carrying the trading license of his elder brother, Yi Taoji, 
who had been ordered by the Nagasaki Magistrate—on behalf of the shogun 
himself—to bring three horses to Japan; it was literally illegal to export horses 
from China, because of potential military needs, and Yi Fujiu perforce had 
to escort the animals off his ship in the dead of night for fear other Chinese 
in Nagasaki might observe him. He was equally important as the merchant 
responsible for bringing a number of valuable Japanese texts back to China, 
and despite his virtual anonymity in the annals of Chinese painting (to this day, 
his dates remain a mystery), he was the progenitor of the trend to introduce 


34 There is an immense literature on Nanga painting. I have consulted the following: 
Yamanouchi Ch6z6, Nihon nanga shi (History of the southern school of painting in 
Japan) (Tokyo, 1981); Umesawa Seiichi, Nihon nanga shi (A history of the southern school 
of painting in Japan) (Tokyo, 1919); Yoshizawa Chu, Nihon nanga ronko (Essays on the 
southern school of painting in Japan) (Tokyo, 1977); Yonezawa Yoshiho and Yoshizawa 
Chu, Nihon no bijutsu, vol. 23: Bunjinga (Japanese art, volume 23: Literati painting) (Tokyo, 
1966); Wakita Hidetaro, Nihon kaiga kinsei shi (A history of early modern Japanese paint- 
ing) (Osaka, 1943); Takeda Michitaré, Nihon kindai bijutsu shi (History of modern Japanese 
art) (Tokyo, 1969); Fujioka Sakutar6, Kinsei kaiga shi (History of early modern painting) 
(reprint ed., Tokyo, 1983); Kono Motoaki, “Edo jidai kaiga no shtiketsu to tensei’ (The con- 
clusion and transformation of painting in the Edo period), in Edo jidai no bijutsu: kaiga, 
chokoku, kogei, kenchiku, sho (Art in the Edo period: Painting, sculpture, industrial arts, 
architecture, and calligraphy), ed. Tsuji Nobuo et al. (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 121-0. 
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literati painting of the Nanga School to Japan. Among the Japanese who were 
much influenced by him was Ike no Taiga (1723-76).35 

Another Chinese to distinguish himself at a painter in Nagasaki was Fei 
Hanyuan who arrived in 1734. He was followed later in the century by his rela- 
tive Fei Qinghu. Both were landscape painters who, while in Nagasaki, acquired 
disciples anxious to study with real Chinese. In the Tenmei era (1781-89), Zhang 
Qiugu made his way to Nagasaki where in 1788 he carried on a famous “brush 
conversation” (the typical manner in which literate Chinese and Japanese 
“conversed”—using literary Chinese as their written medium) with the official 
Japanese interpreter, at which Fei Qinghu was in attendance. As a young man, 
the well-known Japanese painter Tani Buncho (1763-1840) traveled from Edo 
to study with Zhang. Over the course of the century, as many as one hundred 
Chinese painters would make their influence felt in Nagasaki, many of them 
Nanga artists. Despite their impact on the history of Japanese art, though, for 
virtually none of these Chinese do we even have dates. Perhaps most impor- 
tant to our story of Chinese influence on Japanese painting was Jiang Jiapu, 
a man completely unknown in the history of Chinese art but central to the 
development of the Nanga School in Japan. Jiang hailed from the Hangzhou 
area of Zhejiang Province and first came to Nagasaki in 1804 as well as many 
times thereafter. Although he seems to have passed the first stage of the civil 
service examinations back home, he ultimately failed or ceased trying, and 
subsequently devoted himself to painting in a highly serious, strict style, while 
earning his living as a merchant.3” He was especially good at landscapes, and 
during his extended stays in Japan, he directly influenced the work of such 


35 See the entry on him by Yonezawa Yoshiho in Ajia rekishi jiten (Encyclopedia of Asian his- 
tory), vol. 1 (Tokyo, 1959), p. 199. For details on his life as a merchant and book importer, 
see Oba Osamu. Edo jidai no Nit-Chii hiwa (Unknown Sino-Japanese tales in the Edo 
period) (Tokyo, 1980), pp. 197-98. See also Koga Jujiré, Nagasaki gashi iden (Biographies in 
the history of Nagasaki painting) (Tokyo, 1983). 

36 The secondary material on this topic in Japanese is extensive, to say the least, though 
nothing of substance to my knowledge exists in English. For the foregoing, I have relied 
on Shimizu Hiroshi, Gajin Nagai Unpei (The painter Nagai Unpei) (Nagasaki, 1981), 
pp. 31-34; Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, p. 860; Yanagi Ry, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chi- 
sei: Nagai Unpei no bijutsu (Modern painting and the intelligence of the literati painters: 
The art of Nagai Unpei) (Tokyo, 1974), p. 60; and numerous brief entries in the Nihon shi 
dai jiten (Encyclopedia of Japanese history) (Tokyo, 1994). 

37. Yamakawa Takeshi cites a letter by the famed cultural connoisseur and shogunal official 
who was serving in Nagasaki in 1804, Ota Nanpo (1749-1823), to the effect that Jiang had 
turned to painting after failing at the examinations. Yamakawa Takeshi, ed., Nagai Unpei 
(Nagano, 1985), p. 214. 
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major figures as Hidaka Tetsuo (1790-1871), Kinoshita Itsuun (1799-1866), and 
Miura Gomon (1808-60), known collectively as the “three Nagasaki Nanga 
masters,” among many others. 

When he was Jiang’s student, Tetsuo was a monk at the Shuntoku Temple, 
founded in 1630 and for two centuries the site at which books brought from 
China were inspected for violations of the strict regulations on interdicted 
texts. He would serve for many years as its abbot and nurture numerous young 
Japanese interested in Nanga painting who traveled to Nagasaki from all over 
the home islands. For all his efforts, Tetsu6 never seems to have excelled as an 
artist to the extent that several of his contemporaries and disciples would, but 
he proved to be an extraordinary teacher and facilitator of human contacts.3° 

The most active painter in Nagasaki at this time appears to have been 
Kinoshita Itsuun. A native of the city, he was an energetic organizer and 
painting teacher who ran shows and took in numerous pupils willing to work 
assiduously at the Nanga style of art. His hearts desire was to visit the putative 
homeland of Nanga in China, but that goal always managed to elude him—it 
being illegal on pain of death to leave Japan throughout most of his life. In his 
home Kinoshita reputedly would travel mentally to the mainland by study- 
ing two paintings he had acquired: Zhang Qiugu’s Emeishan yue (The moon at 
Emei Mountain [Sichuan]) and Jiang Jiapu’s Xihu shui yun (Clouds over West 
Lake [Hangzhou]).39 

Among Kinoshita’s most famous and devoted disciples was Nagai Unpei 
(1833-99) who came from the town of Nuttari in Echigo domain (present-day 
Niigata Prefecture). Born in the midst of the Tenpo famine to a father who 
worked as a barber but spent much of his time drinking and a mother who 
raised him and his two brothers in dire poverty, Unpei somehow discovered 
painting early in life. Despite his father’s wishes for him to follow in the family 


38 Chen Zhenlian, Jindai Zhong-Ri huihua jiaoliu shi bijiao yanjiu (Comparative studies in the 
history of modern Sino-Japanese relations in painting) (Hefei, 2000), pp. 31-32; Kawakita 
Michiaki, ed., Kindai Nihon bijutsu jiten (Dictionary of modern Japanese art) (Tokyo, 
1989), p. 294; Suzuki Kei, “K6 Kaho” (Jiang Jiapu), in Ajia rekishi jiten, 3:200; Shimizu, Gajin 
Nagai Unpei, pp. 37-39; Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, pp. 871-78; and Yanagi, Kindai kaiga 
to bunjinga no chisei, pp. 60-61. 

39 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 40-41, 45-46; Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, pp. 870-71. In 
1861, Tomioka Tessai (1836-1924) arrived in Nagasaki with a letter of introduction from 
Otagaki Rengetsu (1791-1875) to Kinoshita. He claimed he wanted to study the Nanga style 
of painting imported from China, but he allegedly brought with him a big-city arrogance 
coward backwoods Nagasaki. Despite five months under Kinoshita’s artistic tutelage, 
Tessai really was primarily interested in learning about conditions overseas, and they 
parted without much mutual affection. See Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 47-49. 
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profession, Unpei despised cutting hair. This attitude led to frequent paternal 
beatings and ultimately to Unpei’s running away from home as a teenager. His 
uncle placed him in the home of a local doctor who fostered the lad’s inter- 
est in calligraphy and taught him the Confucian classics and other Chinese 
texts. He also found for Unpei a local Nanga-style painter, Makabe Setcho, who 
had studied some years before with Tetsuo in Nagasaki. Makabe opened up a 
world of calligraphy, painting, and Chinese learning in Japan to Unpei through 
connections to the work of the great Edo calligrapher Maki Ryoko (1777-1843), 
his teacher Kameda Hosai (or Bosai, 1752-1826), and others. Through a local 
priest, Unpei was introduced as well to the work of the artist Kushiro Unsen 
(1758-1811), who was born in Shimabara, raised in nearby Nagasaki, and stud- 
ied Chinese learning and language with Chinese residents there. Kushiro 
counted among his friends and traveling companions the likes of Rai San’yo 
(1780-1832), Uragami Shunkin (1779-1846), Yamamoto Baiitsu (1783-1856), and 
Kimura Kenkad6 (1736-1802), the cream of late eighteenth-century mainland- 
oriented scholars and painters.?° 

At age fifteen, Unpei’s taste for studying Nanga painting directly with mas- 
ters in Nagasaki was such that he simply decided to set off on the long journey 
despite the opposition of virtually everyone around him. In 1848, this was a 
major undertaking for a teenager, especially given the shogunate’s restrictions 
of domestic travel. Traveling overland, he reached Japan’s sole international 
port some six months later and went straight away to introduce himself to 
Tetsuo who later took him to meet Kinoshita. The latter was immediately taken 
with Unpei’s seriousness—many people came to study Nanga painting in 
Nagasaki, but few of them showed such apparent purpose and fewer still were 
teenagers. Kinoshita effectively took the youngster under his wing, trained him 
as a painter and calligrapher, and even offered suggestions for Unpei’s ultimate 
decision to adopt that particular given name. Through Kinoshita, Unpei also 
met a number of Chinese painters who had taken refuge in Nagasaki from the 
Taiping Rebellion. 

Our story now must shift to the mainland. The great Taiping Rebellion was 
raging through the lower Yangzi provinces during the 1850s and early 1860s. In 


40 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 13-19; Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, pp. 60-61; 
Sato Moyako, Nihon meigaka den, bokko hen (Biographies of eminent Japanese painters, 
section on the deceased) (Tokyo, 1967), p. 122. 

41 Furukawa Osamu, “Nagai Unpei no tamashii ni atau” (To the spirit of Nagai Unpei), Toei 
(Shade of the pagoda) 10, no. 5 (1934): 37; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 20-25, 27, 29, 
38, 52; and Muramatsu Shofu, Shinshu honcho gajin den (Biographies of Japanese artists, 
revised edition), vol. 4 (Tokyo, 1972), p. 25. 
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the 1840s, the international community of Shanghai had begun the process of 
sealing itself off from Chinese jurisdictional scrutiny, and as a result during the 
rebellion, many Chinese scholars, painters, and other literati from the nearby 
cultural centers of Hangzhou, Suzhou, Wuxi, and elsewhere—to say nothing 
of tens of Thousands of common folk—took refuge in the Concessions in the 
hope of avoiding the Taiping devastations they had witnessed and heard of 
in other places. Accordingly, the population of Shanghai swelled to bloated 
proportions. The art world was affected in several ways. One such was that a 
large number of elite Chinese artists, in an effort to save themselves and escape 
the Taipings, made their way to Shanghai, and several of them traveled as 
far as Nagasaki. 

Two such emigré painters whose names appear repeatedly in the sources, 
but who have managed to escape virtually every reference work, were Wang 
Kesan (Daotai) and Xu Yuting (b. 1824). Wang was from Zhejiang Province, and 
he was hailed in Japan as the greatest Chinese calligrapher to reach Japan since 
Jiang Jiapu. To this day, his calligraphy appears in a local Nagasaki festival in 
the Kojiyamachi section of that city. He arrived in Nagasaki in 1862 and had 
frequent contact there with Unpei, Kinoshita, and others in the Nanga circle 
of painters and offered frequent calligraphic advice to the young artists in the 
city. About this time, in the spring of 1864, Kinoshita decided that Unpei was 
ready to go out on his own; he had been living in Nagasaki for sixteen years, 
but was still apprenticed to Kinoshita and all but unknown. With inspiration 
from both his teacher and Wang, Unpei had continued to labor, as he saw it, to 
create an authentic Nanga tradition in Japan that was directly affiliated with 
the same tradition in China. In the late summer or early fall of 1864, Wang vis- 
ited Unpei before his return to Shanghai. They exchanged paintings, and Wang 
suggested that Unpei consider making the voyage to Shanghai at some point in 
the near future to further the efflorescence of Nanga exchanges between their 
two countries.*” 

As noted above, the Nanga School in Japan had for many years past con- 
tinued to paint scenery always derived from the lower Yangzi region of China, 
scenery which (of course) did not exist anywhere in Japan and which none of 
them would ever have actually scene. It was as if these mountains and valleys, 
temples and rural huts were ideal types—in any event, idealized for all East 
Asian literati painters. The worldview of Nanga was thus decidedly Sinophilic, 
a worldview of people living in another world. Xu Yuting, also from Zhejiang, 
arrived in Nagasaki even earlier, in 1861, and he quickly became active in the 


42 Umesawa, Nihon nanga shi, p. 867; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 52-55, 56-57; http:// 
yuki-nagasaki.hoops.ne.jp/yuki_nagasaki_ko4.html; Fujioka, Kinsei kaiga shi, p. 196. 
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local painting community over the next few years. Whereas Wang was a master 
of calligraphy and plum tree painting, Xu was famed for his ink landscapes. 
Among the local painting students, Xu took on one Yasoshima Shakyo (1832- 
1916) and praised his work to the skies.*3 By 1867 Xu, too, was back in China. 

In early 1800 Kinoshita decided to make a trip to Edo to visit a brother of 
his who lived near the capital. Faithful disciple that he was, Unpei planned to 
join him, but he became extremely ill and was unable to make the sea voyage 
from Nagasaki. Kinoshita wrote from Edo to say that, should Unpei recover, he 
might join him, but Unpei’s illness persisted. Late that summer, the vessel car- 
rying Kinoshita and over fifty others left the port of Yokohama en route back 
to Nagasaki and was never seen again.** All were lost at sea, and Kinoshita had 
died without ever being able to satisfy his lifelong ambition of seeing the real 
scenery of China. 

In early 1865, Unpei made the acquaintance of another young painter in 
Nagasaki who would be instrumental in convincing him to try to make the 
trip to Shanghai. Ishikawa Kansen (b. 1844) came from Etcht: domain (con- 
temporary Toyama Prefecture), not far from Unpei’s hometown, and despite 
his youth had, like Unpei and many others, come to Nagasaki to study Nanga 
painting at the Shuntoku Temple. He was preparing an album and wanted 
Unpei to contribute the first piece to it. The second piece, he hoped, would 
be supplied by either Yasuda Rozan (Mamortru, 1828/1830-83) or Chujo Untei 
(1834-66); about the former, we shall have much to say below, while the latter 
was sadly to die with Kinoshita, his teacher, whom he accompanied on the ill- 
fated trip from Yokohama. Unpei and Kansen became fast friends. At Kansen’s 
suggestion, they and others adorned kites with their artwork for the kite-flying 
festivities in Nagasaki, and they continued to meet periodically and talk about 
their work. In the spring of the following year, 1866, they shared concerns about 
all the tumult occurring—the assault on Shimonoseki the previous year, the 
Chosht wars, the Namamugi Incident in which a British man was murdered in 
Japan, and other events portending big changes.*® 


43 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 70-71. 

44 Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, p. 61; Furukawa Osamu, “Nagai Unpei no tamas- 
hii ni atau,’ p. 38; Muramatsu, Shinshii honcho gajin den, pp. 25-27; Shimizu, Gajin Nagai 
Unpei, pp. 64, 71-72; Fujisawa Makoto, “Nagai Unpei,” in Shinshu jinbutsu ki, bijutsuka den 
(Notes on Shinshi personages, biographies of artists), ed. Toida Hiroshi (Nagano, 1950), 
p- 167. 

45 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 59-60, 61-63, 65-66; Ozaki Hotsuki, ed., Shinché Nihon 

jinmei jiten (Shincho’s Japanese biographical dictionary) (Tokyo, 1991), p. 359 gives the 
1828 date for Yasuda’s birth, though the majority of sources give 1830. 
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Unpei admitted to his friend that he wanted, at long last, to see a Jiang Jiapu 
landscape with the genuine eyes of the founders of Southern School painting, 
meaning he wanted to go to China. Much more entrepreneurial than Unpei, 
Kansen too expressed a similar desire, but it was still technically illegal for indi- 
viduals to do so. They both knew of Yoshida ShOin’s (1830-59) unsuccessful 
and ultimately fatal effort to stow away on one of Commodore Perry’s vessels 
bound for the United States in 1854, a story immortalized in the West in 1878 by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Shoin, though, had wanted to visit the distant barbar- 
ian West, while they only wanted to travel a few days away to nearby Shanghai 
to view landscapes from the greatest culture in the world. 

Unpei ultimately came upon the ideal intermediary who would facilitate 
their voyage. On several occasions he had met a naturalized American mis- 
sionary born in the Netherlands, Guido Herman Fridolin Verbeck (1830-98), 
who had come to Nagasaki in late 1859 on behalf of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. En route to Japan, the ship carrying him and his wife had called at the 
port of Shanghai where he left his wife within the Western community before 
heading off to set up shop in Nagasaki, a site at which Westerners (let alone 
missionaries) had not lived among the Japanese for over two centuries. It was 
there several years later that Takasugi Shinsaku, waiting several months for 
the Senzaimaru to be cleared for departure to Shanghai, met Verbeck. Already 
fluent in Dutch, English, French, and German, Verbeck was keenly interested 
in acquiring Japanese as quickly as possible to aid in his work. He also devel- 
oped a keen interest in Nanga style painting and often visited Kinoshita’s 
school, met with his students, and asked numerous questions. In April 1864 
he moved temporarily with his family to Shanghai to escape the tense atmo- 
sphere surrounding all foreigners in Japan as a result of the many antiforeign 
incidents and assassinations associated with late Tokugawa times. He returned 
to Nagasaki soon thereafter to continue his teaching and missionary work—he 
counted among his students several of the luminaries of the coming Meiji era: 
Soejima Taneomi (1828-1905), Ito Hirobumi (1841-1909), Okuma Shigenobu 
(1838-1922), and Yokoi Shonan (1809-69), among others.*6 

After Kinoshita’s death, Unpei had lost his anchor in life. He finally decided 
that the best way he could repay his gratitude toward his late teacher was to see 
the scenery of the lower Yangzi region with his own eyes. He knew as well that 
Verbeck had made the voyage between Nagasaki and Shanghai several times 
and would undoubtedly help them. In the spring of 1867, he visited Verbeck 


46 = Morii Makoto, “Furubekki” (Verbeck), in Nihon shi dai jiten (Encyclopedia of Japanese his- 
tory), vol. 5 (Tokyo, 1995), p. 1351; Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, p. 61; Shimizu, 
Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 68-69. 
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and laid out his secret plan. The American agreed to help, though he continued 
the discussion by seeking Unpei’s views on Christianity. Unpei pleaded igno- 
rance. Verbeck explained that he had recently spoken at length with Kansen 
about the Christian faith, and indeed after he returned from their trip to China, 
Kansen actually converted. When he learned that Unpei had already begun 
planning a trip to the mainland, Kansen begged him to come along, and soon 
Yasuda Rozan made his similar desires known. But, despite loosening of the 
shogunate’s severe travel restrictions, it was still technically illegal for them to 
travel as individuals and certainly without the consent of their lords. That was 
where Verbeck could help. 

Verbeck was able to secure passage for them on a foreign trading vessel ply- 
ing the Nagasaki-Shanghai route. When Unpei became too ill to travel shortly 
before their scheduled departure, Rozan and Kansen were simply too anxious 
to wait. They donned queue wigs—all Chinese males during the Manchu Qing 
dynasty were required to wear their hair in the queue (pig-tail)—and thus dis- 
guised themselves for passage as Chinese servants. Unpei followed them soon 
thereafter in June 1867, concealing his identity beneath the garb of a Chinese 
monk, on another trading vessel, the Fei-loong (sometimes rendered Fe-loong in 
the North China Herald, the same ship that brought the “Japanese ladies” men- 
tioned above to Shanghai from Nagasaki later that year and next), arranged by 
Verbeck. With the help of a Chinese he met on board ship and a monk he met 
in Shanghai soon after arriving, Unpei located his Nagasaki friends, Rozan and 
Kansen, at a local inn. The three young men agreed to assume (fairly preten- 
tious) pen names while in Shanghai and environs; the fact that they are never 
referred to in Chinese sources by these names (and only in Japanese sources 
to tell this story) leads me to conclude that the names never stuck: Wujiang for 
Unpei, Wushan for Kansen, and Wushui for Rozan. The “Wu” element was the 
name of an ancient state located in the lower Yangzi delta.*” 

A word about the third member of this party, Yasuda Rozan, is now in order. 
Despite the skimpy and often contradictory details available on him, he is usu- 
ally accorded the honor of being the most important early Japanese painter to 
visit the Shanghai area. He was certainly the first Japanese to settle in Shanghai 
for a considerable length of time. He hailed from a family of samurai doctors 
from a village near the famous Yoro Waterfall in Takasu domain, Mino (pres- 
ent-day Gifu Prefecture). In addition to his medical training, Yasuda acquired 
a consuming interest in calligraphy. He eventually left his hometown and set- 


47 Shimizu Hiroshi, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 74-76; Yamakawa Takeshi, ed., Nagai Unpei, 
pp. 214, 224, Fujisawa Makoro, “Nagai Unpei, no Shinshu jinbutsu ki, bijutsuka den, p. 170: 
Furukawa Osamu, “Nagai Unpei no tamashii ni atau,” p. 38. 
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tled in Iida village in nearby Shinano domain (present-day Nagano Prefecture) 
where he attempted to make a living as a doctor. His next-door neighbor was 
a salt warehouse owner by the name of Ihara Shigebee, and Yasuda eventually 
married his neighbor's daughter Kyu (1847-72), despite the great difference in 
their social classes. With his medical practice not faring well, he decided to 
relocate with his wife to Edo, and later they moved on to Nagasaki. There, in 
the late 1850s or early 1860s, he began studying Nanga painting with Tetsuo at 
the Shuntoku Temple.*8 

Most sources—all apparently repeating each other—claim that he unilat- 
erally moved to Shanghai in 1864 (a few say 1868), but I have now concluded 
that 1867 was the date of his departure for the mainland both because of the 
circumstances described above and because of the contemporaneous diary 
of Okada Kosho (1820-1903). Okada was a scholar of Chinese learning who 
settled in Nagasaki and a medical doctor as well. In March 1872, he set sail on 
a two-month trip to Shanghai and Suzhou. “From my youth,’ he explained in 
his account written in literary Chinese, “I have always thought of traveling to 
China, but the government banned travel, so I could not go [abroad]. I waited 
for a chance. After the [Meiji] Restoration [of 1868], the ban [on travel] was 
lifted, and I was able to do so.’49 Soon after arriving, he visited the recently 
opened Japanese consulate, introduced himself to Japans first consul in China, 
Shinagawa Tadamichi, and the next day paid a call on Yasuda Rozan. “I visited 
him today and met him and his wife together,’ Okada reports. “While drink- 
ing wine, we happily passed the time as he regaled me with stories from the 
past....Rozan has been living in Shanghai for four or five years and speaks 
Chinese rather well....He pays his expenses with paintings and calligraphy. 
His wife, Hongfeng, is also a painter of orchids and bamboo.’>® 


48 —Iwaya Osamu, Ichiroki iko (The literary remains of [Iwaya] Ichiroku), ed. Iwaya Haruo 
(n.p., 1912), pp. 7b—-8a; Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 252-53; Yonezawa Hideo, “Shanhai 
hojin hatten shi (ichi)” (A history of the development of Japanese in Shanghai, part 1), 
To-A keizai kenkyu (Studies in East Asian economics) 3 (July 1938): 57-58; Kawakita, 
Kindai Nihon bijutsu jiten, pp. 359-60; Okita Hajime, “Shanhai shiwa’” (Historical tales 
of Shanghai), Shanhai kenkyit (Shanghai Studies) 1 (February 1942): 63; Yonezawa Hideo, 
Shanhai shiwa (Stories from Shanghai History) (Tokyo, 1942), pp. 90-91; Okita, Kojo shi 
dan, pp. 102-3. 

49 Okada Kosho, Ko Go nikki (Diary of Shanghai and the Jiangnan area) (Kyoto, 1891), 1/1a. 
See also Chen Jie, “Okada Késho no Ko Go nikki ni tsuite” (On Okada Koshos Ko Go nikki 
[Diary of Shanghai and Suzhou]), Nihon joshi daigaku kiyo ningen shakai gakubu (Essays 
from Japan Women’s University, Department of Human Society) 11 (March 2001): 231-32. 

50 Okada, Ko Go nikki, 1/4a. He visited Rozan again four days later (1/7b), and the latter spoke 
about the scenery around Hangzhou. Huang Shiquan, whom we encountered earlier as a 
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In 1870 Yasuda returned briefly to Japan to collect his wife and bring her 
with him to share his life back in Shanghai. Kyu changed her given name at 
this time to Ai, and, as indicated by Okada, she became known in her own right 
as a painter in Shanghai under the name of “Hongfeng niishi” (Ms. Red Maple 
Tree). She died there in the summer of 1872 at the tender age of twenty-five and 
was buried to the west of the Longhua pagoda; her remains were later removed 
to the Japanese cemetery which had not yet been founded at the time of her 
death, and the stone inscription was prepared by none other than the great 
artist and calligrapher Hu Gongshou (Yuan, 1823-86; see below).5! 

For all their shared desire to see China in the flesh, our three Japanese Nanga 
travelers had little to do with one another after they arrived in Shanghai. Their 
collective first impression of Shanghai was that it was infinitely more prosper- 
ous than they had ever imagined, but after that they drifted off in their own 
directions. Rozan settled in for the better part of a decade, and the record on 
Kansen’s whereabouts dries up at this point. Unpei had planned for a long stay, 
but those plans were cut short when he became ill and had to return home. 
Shortly after his arrival he cracked down his Chinese acquaintance from sev- 
eral years earlier in Nagasaki, Wang Kesan. He and Xu Yuting both lived in or 
near Shanghai, and they saw to Unpei’s every need. Wang introduced him 
not only to the city of Shanghai, but more importantly to the new Shanghai 
School of painting which was emerging in the city and—Unpei was decidedly 
underwhelmed. 


The Shanghai School and Japan 
As the Taiping Rebellion had forced countless artists to take refuge in the rel- 
ative safety of Shanghai, a new mix of painters and calligraphers in the city 
brought into being a new “Shanghai School” (Haipai). A leading figure in this 
new movement was the aforementioned Hu Gongshou, a Southern School 


keen observer of the women of Shanghai, noted in the collection of jottings cited above: 
“Mr. Yasu[da] Rozan from Japan... has long lived in Shanghai and produced many works. 
He has done ink drawings of plum trees and landscapes.” (Songnan mengying lu, p. 102). 

51 In the Japanese cemetery, Kyu’s gravestone carried the following inscription on its front: 
“Grave of Hongfeng niishi from Japan, inscribed by Hu Gongshou from Huating.’ The back 
reads: “Hongfeng niishi of Japan was surnamed Ihara, had the given name Ai, and was 
also known as Teisha. She was the wife of Yasuda Rozan (Mamoru). She painted orchids 
and bamboo beautifully. She had a fine hand for calligraphy and was a lovely woman. She 
came to live with Rozan in Shanghai in Tongzhi 9 [1870]. She died on the twenty-third day 
of the seventh lunar month of Tongzhi 11 [1872]. She was twenty-six [sui]. Rozan brought 
the coffin and she was buried on the western side of the Longhua Temple. This was writ- 
ten when the stone was erected.” Cited in Yonezawa, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 166-67. 
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painter but with eclectic interests. Yasuda Rozan began studying with Hu soon 
after reaching Shanghai, and the two men became good friends. As Dr. Okada 
noted of Rozan in his diary: "He has frequent contacts with Hu Gongshou.”>? 
Hu was born in Jiangsu Province and was renowned in his day as a poet, cal- 
ligrapher, and artist. He fled to Shanghai in 1861 to avoid the Taipings, and there 
he eked out his living selling his own art work, establishing contacts with such 
painters as Hu Bishan (1817-62), Li Renshu (Shanlan, 1811-82), and Xugu (1823- 
96). Hu later gained great renown in his day, acquiring students from as far 
away as Japan who wished to study Nanga School painting, such as Rozan and 
others, from a real Chinese exponent.5# 

In the world of Chinese painting, the Shanghai School was far from univer- 
sally respected. Indeed, some used the term Haipai more as an epithet than 
as an apposite group designation. According to their critics, one of the traits 
of this school was shoddiness or crudeness. This point was emphasized by 
Masaki Naohiko (1862-1940), head of the Tokyo Art School, when he visited 
Shanghai in 1931 and saw a show at the Shanghai Art School. Four years later, 
he remarked after seeing a show of Chinese art in Tokyo: “They have displayed 
there the careless paintings of the Shanghai School.’54 

Stressing the positive, James Cahill has argued that the Shanghai School was 
the "most vibrant movement“ in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Chinese 
painting. It drew its roots from the Yangzhou School of the eighteenth century. 
At that earlier time and place, a wealthy and highly cultivated mercantile elite 
sponsored artists, and their elevated tastes influenced what was painted—if 
only because they were the ones buying the artists’ works; and while money 
clearly was the common denominator in this equation, there remained a sense 
of shared elite cultural values. Perhaps most important was the fact that in the 
eighteenth century most artists were also officials, their “legitimate‘ livelihood. 
In the mid-nineteenth century, the merchant-artist relationship was replicated 
in Shanghai, only now the entire relationship was solely based on money. 
Artists like Hu Gongshou worked for money and painted what their patrons 
wanted. “The painter,“ writes Cahill, “typically, was not trying so much to incul- 
cate a higher taste in his audience as he was responding to the audience's taste 
in his paintings. The result is that much of Shanghai School painting moves 


52 Okada, Ko Go nikki, 1/4a. 

53 See Tsuruta Takeyoshi, Kindai Chiigoku kaiga (Modern Chinese painting) (Tokyo, 1974), 
p- 25; Fujiwara Sosui, “Ko En” (Hu Yuan), in Shina nanga taisei kaisetsu (Compendium of 
the Chinese southern school with explanatory notes), vol. 2 (Tokyo, 1935). p. 42. 

54 Masaki Naohiko, Jusansho do nikki (Diary from the Hall of Thirteen Pines), 2 vols. (Tokyo, 
1965-66), 2:1230; see also p. 825; Tsuruta, Kindai Chugoku kaiga, p. 11. 
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further than before into the realm of popular art, to the verge of what in earlier 
centuries would have been thought low-class or vulgar.”55 

As with so many things associated with Shanghai—such as Shanghai dialect 
and Shanghai cuisine—the Shanghai style in painting was actually an amal- 
gam of trends brought from elsewhere and crushed in the pestle of the rapidly 
growing city from the mid-nineteenth century on. Although the Taipings never 
penetrated beyond the outskirts of the city, their actions in the nearby towns 
and villages forever changed the appearance and population of Shanghai. By 
the early 1860s, there were surely more nonnative painters in Shanghai than 
native ones, and the new Shanghai capitalists were, like their Yangzhou breth- 
ren earlier, becoming patrons of the arts. As Stella Yu Lee has noted, unlike ear- 
lier, Shanghai artists were not officials and, thus having no “real job” to fall back 
on, painted for money to survive. “Shanghai patronage,” she adds, “differed 
from that of Yangzhou in being broadened by the introduction of new buyers. 
Some of the most famous of them were merchants from southern China and 
tradesmen from Japan.”56 

Because of the shared traditions in painting and calligraphy going back cen- 
turies, nor only were the Japanese the first painters to come to China to engage 
in serious study, but they were also the first patrons to enter the Shanghai 
art scene from abroad. In an 1884 work cited earlier, Shenjiang shengjing tu, 
there is an extraordinary drawing of two Japanese authenticating and pur- 
chasing a Chinese scroll in a Shanghai art shop.°” Writing in 1919, the critic 
Yang Yi (1864-1929) similarly noted of one calligrapher: “Xu Fangzeng... from 
Pinghu lived in Shanghai in the early years of the Tongzhi period [1862-75]. He 
excelled in the archaic script and copied Han tomb inscriptions.... Japanese 
profoundly appreciated his calligraphy, buying and returning home with many 
of his works.”58 


55 James Cahill, “The Shanghai School in Later Chinese Painting, in Twentieth-Century 
Chinese Painting, ed. Mayching Ko (Oxford, 1988), pp. 54, 61. For more on the background 
of the Shanghai school, see Shan Guo-lin, “Painting in Chinas New Metropolis: The 
Shanghai School, 1850-1900, in A Century in Crisis: Modernity and Tradition in the Art of 
Twentieth-Century China, ed. Julia F. Andrews and Kuiyi Shen (New York, 1998), pp. 20-34. 

56 Stella Yu Lee, “The Art Patronage of Shanghai in the Nineteenth Century,” in Artists and 
Patrons: Some Socialand Economic Aspects of Chinese Paintings, ed. Chutsing Li (Laurence, 
Kansas, 1989), pp. 223, 226. 

57. Jing, Shenjiang shengjing tu, p. 65b. 

58 Yang Yi, Haishang molin (Shanghai artists) (Taibei, 1975), 3/13a. Stella Yu Lee (“The Art 
Patronage of Shanghai in the Nineteenth Century,” p. 226) cites another source, Shanghai 
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Thus, Chinese fleeing the Taipings and later just coming to live off their art 
came to Shanghai because they had learned that it was China’s most important 
commercial city and that one might survive by painting alone. For the same 
reason, Japanese wished to reach Shanghai, either to study painting with an 
authentic master or to corner a market. Nothing like this confluence of events 
had ever transpired in Chinese art history: migration from other cities with 
major cultural histories to Shanghai, the emergence of a modern Chinese capi- 
talist class, and the arrival of Japanese in the city. 

Hu Gongshou became the teacher of a number of Japanese aspiring to learn 
at a Chinese knee. In addition to Yasuda R6ozan and his wife, these included 
Murata Kokoku (1831-1912) from Hakata in Fukuoka domain on the island of 
Kyashi. He initially studied with his father, Murata Toho; in 1864 he traveled to 
Kyoto to study with the Confucian scholar and painter Nukina Kaioku (1778- 
1863). Eight years later he made his way to Nagasaki to study with Tetsuo; he 
later met Kinoshita and other literati painters, including Xu Yuting. He made 
three trips to China, circa 1876, to see the landscape he had so often seen 
represented in Chinese paintings and to study with Ha and Zhang Zixiang 
(Xiong, 1803-86).59 

One final name in the vein is Amano Hoko (1828-4) from Ehime domain 
on the island of Shikoku. He was a landscape painter of the Nanga School 
who traveled to Kyoto to study with Nakabayashi Chikuto (1776-1853); when 
Chikuto died, he moved on to Nagasaki and studied under Kinoshita. From 
there he went on to Shanghai, together with his fellow Ehime local Tsuzuki 
Kunsho (1835-83), also a Nanga painter, to study with Hu. After a number of 
trips to Shanghai, he settled back in Kyoto in the mid-1870s and played a major 
role in the world of literati painting.®° 


seals, and stone engravings. In gentry-official families, not only were the collections of 
those art works rich, but the people were able to distinguish authentic works from fakes, 
and good works from bad ones. If they discovered something they liked, although it was 
only a small piece of rock or a few inches of silk, they would spend a thousand gold coins 
to buy it without a second thought.” 
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Perhaps underscoring his contacts with Japanese artists as well as his grow- 
ing fame and fortune, Wang Tao included a poem about Hu Gongshou in his 
Yingruan zazhi (Miscellanies by the ocean), one line of which reads: “A piece 
[from Hu’s hand] is worth a dry in Japan.” By the same token, this phrase 
suggests—as was often later suggested about Pablo Picasso—that anything Hu 
painted was worth its weight in gold, and he knew it. As was noted at the time, 
he was together with the famed courtesan Hu Baoyu and the extraordinarily 
rich compradore Hu Xueyan (1823-85) one of the “three Hus” of Shanghai. 

A direct tie between Wang Tao and Yasuda Rozan has yet to be made, but 
in light of the fact that Rozan was the longest-term Japanese student of Hu 
Gongshou as well as of the appearance of his name in contemporary Chinese 
sources, it is highly likely that Wang at least knew of him. Dr. Okada stressed 
how helpful Rozan was to him as well as to other Japanese who came to 
Shanghai for longer or shorter periods of time. This group went far beyond 
artists, however, and included (among others) Admiral Kabayama Sukenori 
(1837-1922), famed as the first Japanese governor general of Taiwan from 1895 
but who visited the mainland much earlier. When he arrived in Shanghai in the 
early 1870s as part of Foreign Minister Soejima’s encourage, he met with Rozan, 
and the latter with his extensive knowledge of the local scene offered the 
future admiral his store of information.®? By all accounts, Rozan left Shanghai 
and returned home in 1873, the year after his wife’s death. He settled in Tokyo 
and was extremely successful as an artist and a teacher. 

As hinted earlier, Unpei was less than enthralled by the Shanghai School 
of painting to which Wang Kesan introduced him in 1867. Unpei was more 
interested in viewing the scenery of the lower Yangzi delta and meeting pure 
Southern School painters. In Suzhou he renewed his acquaintance with Xu 


(Outlines of painting in Iyo), ibid., p. 26; Matsuyama shishi henshi iinkai, Matsuyama 
shishi, vol. 3: kindai (History of Matsuyama city, vol. 3: Modern period) (Matsuyama, 1995), 
p- 680; Berry, Unexplored Avenues of Japanese Painting, pp. 114, 195; www.shogaya.com/ 
html/a-houko_y-bunkouo1.htm. 

61 — (Taibei, 1969), cited in Claudia Brown and Ju-hsi Chou, Transcending Turmoil: Painting 
at the Close of China’s Empire 1796-191 (Phoenix, Ariz., 1992), p. 126. In a recent study, 
Jonathan Hay also offers some fascinating tidbits on the Shanghai-Japan ties in the world 
of painting (and book exchange). See his “Painters and Publishing in Late Nineteenth- 
century Shanghai,’ in Art at the Close of China’s Empire, ed. Ju-hsi Chou (Tempe, Ariz., 
1998), esp. pp. 166-68, 187. 

62 Zou Tao, Chunjiang hua shi (History of Shanghai painting) (Shanghai, 1884), 1/13, cited in 
Yeh, “Modeling the Modern.” 

63 Fujisaki Seinosuke, Taiwan shi to Kabayama taisho (Taiwan history and Admiral 
Kabayama) (Tokyo, 1926), pp. 270-71. 
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Yuting who, knowing the importance of pedigree, introduced him to local 
painters as a Japanese calligrapher and student of Kinoshita and Tetsu6 who 
was himself a student of Jiang Jiapu. In addition to the standard list of cultural 
sites, Unpei also wanted to visit the sacred Buddhist Mount Tiantai, but Wang 
thought it still too dangerous for him to go alone, only a few years after the 
defeat of the Taipings, with public order in rural China still unstable. He was 
guided by a friend of Wang’s as well as by a monk from the Tiantai complex. 
This part of the trip enabled Unpei to commune with the generations—Jiang 
Jiapu had visited this site three times in painting a famous scroll of it, and this 
trip through space thus took on the aura for Unpei of a trip through time as 
well into the authentic world of Nanga art. Illness ultimately got the better 
of Unpei who was forced in the spring of. 1868 to leave his erstwhile Japanese 
companions, Rozan and Kansen, and return to Japan alone.®* 

Unpei had been gone roughly a year, 1867-68, arguably the most important 
year in modern Japanese history, but to someone who effectively was mentally 
living in another place and time, one can only surmise how much the events 
of the Meiji Restoration would have meant for him had he been in Japan. He 
seeded in Tokyo in 1870. Rozan settled there a few years later, but there was 
never much love lost between the two men. Unpei had demonstrated a pre- 
dilection for the sanctity of painting in the Southern School tradition, while 
Rozan seems to have been drawn more the Shanghai Schools eclecticism and 
its ties to filthy lucre. Whether they actually had a falling out is unclear, but 
they had little to do with one another. 

One other Japanese figure, a Nanga painter who traveled to Shanghai to 
nurture his skills, was a man known as Okura Uson (Kingo). He came from 
Echigo like Unpei and from a family of doctors like Rozan, but what he most 
shared with these two was an overriding desire to paint. His father forbade him 
from doing so, but when the father died, Uson made his way to Nagasaki where 
he began studying with Tetsuo. In the early 1870s he traveled to Shanghai, 
though not as a painter but as a low-level clerk in the Foreign Office. In his 
spare time, he pursued his first love, making wide acquaintances in the world 
of Chinese painting.® 


64 Shimizu, Gajin Nagai Unpei, pp. 77-78, 81-85. 
65 Furukawa Osamu, “Nagai Unpei no tamashu ni atau,” p. 41; Okita, Nihon to Shanhai, p. 318; 
Yanagi, Kindai kaiga to bunjinga no chisei, p. 61. 
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Why Shanghai? 


What then was the attraction of Shanghai in particular for the Japanese who 
came there in the late 1860s and 1870s? Do the prostitutes and painters dis- 
cussed above have anything in common behind their desires to reach that city? 
The one overarching connection between these two groups and among all 
those Japanese who actively sought to reach Shanghai has, I suspect, as much 
to do with reaching that Chinese place as it does with leaving Japan. Although 
they happen to be located in different countries, both of which strictly cur- 
tailed travel for several centuries before the 1860s, Nagasaki and Shanghai are 
closer than Nagasaki was to Edo (renamed Tokyo after the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868). Before the days of steamships, navigation might take several days 
between Nagasaki and Shanghai, but it would have taken much longer to go 
overland to the Japanese capital. 

For educated Japanese to want to see what many considered the homeland 
of culture itself in China should not seem at all odd.°¢ It may be difficult to 
appreciate now, but in the 1860s when the possibility of travel opened up, 
Japanese educated in traditional continental disciplines were a sizable group 
of those who went to observe the real China. They were not all necessarily 
pleased with the reality they discovered there—reality, as we all know, is often 
overrated—but, like the Nanga painters we have just depicted, they were virtu- 
ally always thrilled to be able to commune spiritually with the landscape and 
often the descendants of the great masters of the past. 

This explanation, though, helps little in understanding why Japanese pros- 
titutes sought out Shanghai. Certainly there were more clients there and much 
more money. There was as well a great deal more freedom of movement— 
again, not simply because it was Shanghai but also because it was not Japan. It 
seems as well that the better known of these courtesans could simultaneously 
savor that distance from the tight-knit, restrictive communities of Japan and 
become the toasts of Shanghai because they were (exotic) Japanese—singing 
Japanese songs no one else knew or understood, and dancing in Japanese fash- 
ion and playing the samisen, both appreciated because they appeared so alien 
(“Oriental?”), even as they cultivated the Shanghai dialect or Chinese. 

Shanghai was justifiably hailed as a wide open city where money bought 
privilege and where ones earlier baggage could easily be discarded (if one 
wished) at the port. It was both the real China and a bizarrely transfigured 
China in which so many Westerners and many Chinese from elsewhere lived. 


66 This is a theme I develop in chaps. 2 and 3 of The Literature of Travel in the Japanese 
Rediscovery of China. 
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Because of the Westerners, a community almost entirely of merchants and a 
handful of missionaries who were living in the city, and because of the Chinese 
who took advantage of their presence there, as Shanghai rapidly grew it com- 
mercialized everything it touched. In many cases, that meant that it cheap- 
ened everything chat passed through it. In a broad sense, the Shanghai School 
of painting was a form of “prostitution” in which the former well-trained “cour- 
tesans” of Yangzhou sold themselves to the highest bidders once they reached 
the metropolis of Shanghai. The city offered Japanese women of capacity 
opportunities for self-advancement by commercially objectifying traditional 
arts for the pleasures of men of means there. 

Eventually the Japanese population would grow in the second decade of the 
twentieth century to outstrip all other foreign communities in Shanghai, and 
then by the 1930s to outstrip all foreigners combined, reaching 100,000 by the 
early 1940s. In the last decades of the nineteenth century, it was on a much 
more modest scale, though still larger than any Japanese settlement elsewhere 
in China.® In other words, Japanese were seeking it out specifically. 


67 See the extensive statistics in Soejima, “Senzen ki Chigoku zairyii Nihonjin jinko tokei 
(ko).” 


@ Source: On Translating Shiba Rydtard into English,’ in Historical Consciousness, 
Historiography, and Modern Japanese Values, ed. James C. Baxter (International Research 
Center for Japanese Studies, 2006), 153-65. 


On Translating Shiba Ryotaro into English 


Unlike any other people of whom I am aware, the Japanese have developed, 
especially in the postwar era, a virtually insatiable appetite for historical fic- 
tion. They are willing to buy and read, as well as watch televisions productions 
of, numerous tales from their history, told and retold, repeatedly. Based largely 
on personal impression over the years, it seems that the Sengoku (Warring 
States, late-fifteenth to late-sixteenth century) and bakumatsu periods (late 
Tokugawa years, 1850s and 1860s) are the most fecund time frames for beget- 
ting historical novels, perhaps because both were so pregnant with the seeds 
of the dramatic change to come. Whatever the reasons may be, a number of 
Japanese novelists have become rich men writing long lists of historical titles. 
For comparison’s sake, it should be noted that the United States—I am 
eliding discussion here of other parts of the Anglophone world—has also 
produced several extremely well-published historical novelists who have pros- 
pered greatly. To name just two among many, James Michener (1907-97) and 
Herman Wouk (b. 1915) have had huge legions of readers. What, then, is the great 
difference between a Michener or a Wouk and a Shiba Ryotaro 7] Ky 2K Ef 
(1923-96), the topic of this essay? One important difference may be that few 
serious readers ever confuse Michener with the real thing. They read and con- 
tinue to read his mammoth novels in part because of the “history” in them, 
of course, but more for the great romances or compelling stories in which 
they happen to be wrapped. The same might equally be said of James Clavell’s 
(b. 1932) historical novel Shogun, a novel set almost entirely not in the era of the 
Tokugawa shoguns but at the end of the Warring States era, the late Sengoku 
period; this novel sent the American academy running to attack its historic- 
ity or to defend its pedagogical utility.1 Herman Wouk’s two-volume historical 
novel of World War 11, The Winds of War and War and Remembrance, is some- 
what more pretentious as a work of “history.’* Fascinating reads that his two 
hefty volumes are, they may indeed convey a flavor of the times in Europe, the 
Pacific, and North America, but they contain none of the normal apparatus 
anyone would expect to find in a work of historical scholarship. In part, this 


1 See, for example. Smith 1980, on Clavell 1975. 

2 Wouk 1971 and Wouk 1978. His two novels about the founding of the state of Israel and its 
many crises are historical novels, but with few real personages, and hence they struck me, at 
least, less as disguised history. Wouk 1993 and Wouk 1994. 
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may be true because, like Shiba but unlike Clavell, Wouk inserts numerous 
historical personages with their real names into his tale (the Roosevelts, Stalin, 
Hitler, and the like). 

By contrast, I think many people do read Shiba Ryotar6 to learn history, or to 
fill in the blanks where history is mum, and until his death he played the role of 
authority on history to the hilt. True, he was not a university professor of his- 
tory, but he attended conferences as an expert on history (and/or literature). 
Observing him, I was reminded of the late E.G. Marshall (1910-98), the actor 
who portrayed the senior defense lawyer on a much-hailed television series of 
the 1960s, The Defenders, when he was asked to speak to a convention of the 
American Bar Association. He responded that, appearances notwithstanding, 
he was not a lawyer. When about twenty years ago, Alan Alda (b. 1936), the star 
of the then hit series M*A*S*H, a television program about a field hospital unit 
in Korea during the American war there, did speak to the graduating class of 
Columbia University’s Medical School, he hastened to remind them that as an 
actor the only things he had in common with doctors was a compelling need 
to make people feel better and to be well compensated for it. 

In Shiba’s voluminous corpus of mostly multi-volume historical novels, one 
finds as well a number of non-fiction works about Japanese history and litera- 
ture. Do we classify such works as history, or perhaps as historical populariza- 
tions? Is this history a la Stephen Ambrose (1936-2002), Doris Kearns Goodwin 
(b. 1943), or one of the many other popularizers who, although they may use 
footnotes sparingly, at least do not plagiarize overly much? It is difficult to say. 
Shiba and others like him in Japan, even in their fictional works, frequently 
do cite directly from old historical and literary texts. They may not give chap- 
ter and verse but they do provide author and title. And, as long as Michener’s 
and Wouk’s historical novels may be, they usually pale in comparison to the 
length of much of Shiba’s and others’ output of historical fiction in Japan. Like 
Charles Dickens (1812-70), Shiba was often paid by the word. His novels were 
frequently serialized in weekly or monthly popular journals over the course 
of a year or two and then reissued in book form. This may in part help explain 
the author’s “logorrhea,” but it only begs the question on the consumer side of 
the equation. Can one imagine an English-language equivalent, for example, of 
Yamaoka Sohachi’s 11) [iJ 3H: /\. (1907-78) twenty-six-volume historical novel 
entitled Tokugawa Ieyasu {%)|| A, which was incidentally translated in full 
into Chinese? 


3 Reprinted in thirteen volumes (Kédansha, 1981-84). Translated into Chinese in fifty-two 
volumes by He Lili {*] 424i] and Ding Xiaoai J’/)\X¢ (Taibei: Yuanliu chuban gongsi, 1991). 
Yamaoka has also written numerous other fictionalized historical biographies. 
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Let me say just a few words about my own route to Shiba RyOtaro’s work. I 
met and spoke with him only once, at a conference in the late 1980s, but I first 
came in contact with his work in 1977 when I was a graduate student in Kyoto. 
As is well known, Japanese Educational Television (NHK) runs a weekly one- 
hour historical drama each year (roughly 52 episodes) based on a historical 
novel, and the novel for 1977 was Shiba’s Kashin (God of Blooming Flowers).* 
Like many Japanese that year, I sat spellbound each Sunday evening, staring 
at my television set, watching the story of Murata Zoroku #} H1 jak7\ (later to 
become known as Omura Masujiro A fi XB, 1825-69), the doctor trained 
in Dutch medicine and later the military modernizer in Chosha domain who 


effectively built a modern army in that one domain in western Japan. Shiba 
added all sorts of flavor to the story, which even someone like myself who was 
learning about Zoroku for the first time could nonetheless see. 

Zoroku’s domain of Chéshu was, of course, one of the hottest hotbeds of 
activity on the eve of the Meiji Restoration, and thus a long list of histori- 
cal players who would become extremely important in the overthrow of the 
shogunate or the early Meiji government or both walked across the screen 
each Sunday evening. I was especially taken with another man from Choshu, 


new to me at that time twenty-seven years ago, Takasugi Shinsaku TA ee VE 
(1839-67), primarily because Takasugi, incredible hothead that he was, trav- 
eled with the first official Japanese delegation to Shanghai in 1862; and all of 
this was enacted in the television drama. I bought the novel that week and 
began voraciously to devour it. It was the first real novel I had read in Japanese, 
but I was younger then and (more) irrational. After making my way through 
the novel's 1200-plus pages, though, I found that there was no mention in it 
whatsoever of this trip to Shanghai. As I later discovered, Shiba had an entire 
other novel in four volumes—entitled Yo ni sumu hibi ttt 2 #% A YX (Alive in 
the world)5>—about the life of Takasugi Shinsaku from which those Tv scenes 
were drawn and grafted onto the story of Kashin. 

Several months later, I wrote Shiba a letter in which I suggested translat- 
ing the novel Kashin. He responded through a relative that he basically was 
not interested, and thankfully the matter ended there. I have been endlessly 
fascinated by the 1862 Japanese mission to Shanghai ever since, a topic of my 
present research, and I have Shiba (and NHK) to thank for that. 


4 Shiba 1972. 
5 Shiba 1973. 
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Japanese Historical Fiction Concerning China 
In addition to Shiba, I have also been particularly interested in the histori- 


cal fiction of Chin Shunshin [#2 (b. 1924), his slightly younger classmate 
from Osaka University of Foreign Languages and long-time friend, especially 


the depictions of Chinese historical figures in their writings. Chin is inciden- 
tally a second-generation Japanese from Kobe whose parents moved there 
from Taiwan and whose ancestors came from Quanzhou in Fujian Province. 
Although Shiba’s work concentrates on Japanese history, he has set novels on 
the mainland or placed significant scenes from novels there.® Chin, by con- 
trast, has a Chinese connection in virtually all of his work. His novels are either 
set in China over the centuries or involve the Chinese community in Japan. 

I have translated two of Chin’s works: a short novel, Pekin yityukan At at 
{& & §H (rendered in English as Murder in a Peking Studio), a murder mystery 
set in Beijing in 1903 on the eve of the Russo-Japanese War; and a much lon- 
ger one, Taihei tengoku K*/ [4 (The Taiping Rebellion), about that long 
and disastrous event in the middle of the nineteenth century.’ The former is, 


first and foremost, a mystery story that happens to concern Japanese efforts 
to blackmail high-level Chinese officials and force the earliest possible com- 
mencement of a Russo-Japanese War, because the Japanese know that the 
Russians are continuing to move troops along the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
the east in preparation for such a war. The only genuinely famous historical 
Chinese character, Yuan Shikai % {JL (1859-1916), who is also the ultimate 
villain of the piece, makes only brief appearances in the novel. By contrast, 


Taihei tengoku is full of historical characters, from Hong Xiuquan 4754 


(1813-64) and Yang Xiuqing #77534 (d. 1856) to a wide assortment of Manchu 
and Chinese officials of the Qing government and military. Only the main 


characters who, as in Herman Wouk’s World War 11 novels, manage to be at 
every major or minor historical scene and thus weave the story into a whole, 
are fictional.§ 


6 One vast work by him in this vein is Ko U to Ryd Ho 1A) & BilF5 (Xiang Yu and Liu Bang) 
(Shiba 1984). 

7 Originals: Chin 1971c and Chin 1982. Translations: Murder in a Peking Studio (Tempe: 
Center for Asian Studies, Arizona State University, 1986); The Taiping Rebellion (Armonk: 
M.E. Sharpe, 2001). 

8 Notably, the Lian family, a wealthy merchant house from Fujian, members from which 


appear in other Chin novels, particularly his immense Ahen senso bi Fr Hik4 (The Opium 
War) (Chin 19714), three volumes with many subsequent editions. It has been translated in 
Chinese by Bian Liqiang 375% (Guiyang: Guizhou renmin chubanshe, 1985). Chin even 
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To my Western sensibilities, Wouk’s two war novels are much more success- 
ful as fiction than Chin’s Taiping novel, though, Chin’s may be better “history.” 
Perhaps this tells us something about their audiences. Perhaps Japanese audi- 
ences are more drawn, for whatever reasons, to the kind of tale Chin tells than 
they would be to Wouk’s. At the same time, we should note that at least the first 
of these Wouk novels, The Winds of War, was translated into Japanese within 
three years of its initial appearance; a Chinese translation raised quite a fuss 
when it appeared on the Mainland several years later. Wouk’s novels work bet- 
ter probably because the love story works better than the one in Chin’s work. 

I recently completed the translation of another work of Shiba’s entitled 
Dattan shippuroka ‘#4 PR EER (Chronicle of the Tartar Tempest, which I 
may subtitle A Novel of Seventeenth-Century East Asia),!° a novel set first in 


Hirado in southern Japan and then in mainland Northeast Asia in the early 
seventeenth century on the eve of the Manchu conquest of China. The hero of 
this virtually impossible story, Katsura Shosuke #2 HEB), comes from a Hirado 
family. His grandfather who raised him was fluent in the Zhejiang dialect of 
Chinese because of his contacts with numerous Chinese traders coming to 
Hirado, and Shosuke thus grows up bilingual. After an incident involving his 
grandfather, for which he is not to blame and in which his grandfather dies, 
Shosuke is forced to give up certain samurai appurtenances. One day his lord 
calls him to an audience and informs him that he is to be charged with a long- 
term mission. To make a long story short, he will have to escort a young and 
apparently noble young woman—whom no one is initially able to determine 
the ethnicity of—back to her homeland, the land of Tartary. She is a Jurchen, a 
Manchu. Through connections in the Chinese underworld with ties in Hirado, 
they make their way to the mainland via Korea. 

And, of course, they fall in love, but they manage not to consummate it for 
hundreds of pages. Promised to regain his full warrior status if he does a good 
job, Shosuke remains a no-nonsense samurai, following his lord’s orders to the 
hilt, and he thus cannot very well fall in love with a woman he has been charged 
to bring home. He must return to Japan after his mission is completed—a mis- 
sion he later learns involves collecting information to corroborate or refute the 
rumor of a storm brewing in Tartary that will sweep the Ming dynasty out of 
power and conquer East Asia—and he certainly cannot very well marry her 


wrote a single-volume popular account of the Opium War (Chin 1971b), which won the 
1971 Mainichi Publishers’ Cultural Award. 

9 Wouk 1974; Wouk 1979. I have been unable to locate Japanese translations of the sequel, 
War and Remembrance, though I cannot imagine that it was not translated. 

10 ~—- Shiba 1ggo. 
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and bring her back home to Hirado with him. Eventually, however, he gives in 
to his emotions. 

Of course, things start to go wrong, and he ends up staying in Shenyang, 
the Manchu capital, for many years, with periodic trips to Mongolia, Suzhou, 
and elsewhere. He meets Nurhaci, Abahai, Dorgon (Prince Rui 7), and 
numerous fictional Manchus, as well as many Chinese, Koreans, Mongols, and 
even a half-Cantonese, half-Portuguese man from Macao. As one frequently 
finds in this genre, there are recurrent digressions into the history of China, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Korea, and elsewhere as background for a given scene. 
As interesting as these often are, one cannot help but feel that these deviations 
from the storyline are there, at least in part, to fill that week’s or month’s maga- 
zine installment. 

Ultimately, Shosuke decides he must return to Japan, but unfortunately the 
new Tokugawa government has in his absence decided to impose the sakoku 
(“locking of the country”) law, which forbids Japanese, on pain of death, from 
leaving their country. If he returns now, he stands a chance either of being 
humiliated for doing precisely the opposite of what his lord has ordered him 
to do—escort the Tartar princess back to her home—or, worse still, being 
executed. What’s he to do? The impossibility of the story makes the fasci- 
nating (though entirely improbable) manner in which Shiba lets it unfold 
“seem” possible. 


Translation Problems 


As good a researcher as Shiba was—in this regard, Clavell, Wouk, and Michener 
really pale by comparison with him—he was often prone to precisely the kind 
of generalizations that historians and literary scholars tend to avoid at all cost. 
Shiba, though, was attracted to such big, popularizing themes like a moth to a 
flame. Among his many books are such titles as Ningen nitsuite \ fH] (2 Dv» T 
(About Human Beings) and Nihonjin to Nihon bunka HAA E AA SCHL 
(Japanese and Japanese Culture), both the transcripts of extended “face-to- 
face conversations” (taidan *} i) with interlocutors.” He also collaborated 
with Chin Shunshin on a similar work entitled Chugoku o kangaeru, taidan 
FR] & 4 2S. Wi (Thinking about China, a Conversation),!2 and several 
others on Korea and Japan. This is a style few academics in the West find either 


11 Respectively with Yamamura Yuichi 1} }#E— (Shiba and Yamamura 1983) and with 
Donald Keene (Shiba and Keene 1972). 
12 ~~ Shiba and Chin 1978. 
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useful or meaningful—Tu Weiming #L#fE 4H (b. 1940) in our field might be an 
exception, the late Joseph Campbell (1904-87) in another. 


This penchant for the general or more popular explanation forces the con- 
scientious translator of his fiction into something of a corner. Do we just ren- 
der his words as they are without explanation? Do we add a translator's note to 
the effect that there are many exceptions to the generality just enunciated, or 
such-and-such a view is not or no longer generally held by specialist scholars? 
The first option of just conveying the words as accurately as possible may work 
for professional translators, but for scholars who pour their lifeblood into the 
very questions he and others like him toss off over a few beers, this is unac- 
ceptable. Translator’s notes in a work of fiction, though, only work if they are 
few and far between. Otherwise the translated text will no longer be a readable 
novel but will read more like an essay by Paul Pelliot (1878-1945). 

How do we deal with views no longer widely held in academia? This is one 
issue I have had to face in the Shiba translation. The image he conveys of the 
Tokugawa shogunate “locking itself up” in the early seventeenth century no 
longer jibes with much recent scholarship, even in Japan. While Shiba was 
more understanding of the complexity of the whole sakoku issue, his portrayal 
of this institution was still out of date from a scholarly perspective, even in the 
mid-1980s when the book first appeared. I have no answer to this question, but 
simply raise it here for consideration. 

What about specific errors of fact, as opposed to differences of interpreta- 
tion from the scholarly consensus? For instance, there is a passage in Dattan 
shippuroku which Shiba describes the execution by haritsuke | 0 OT, a 
form of crucifixion and exposure, of the notorious eunuch Wei Zhongxian 
#18 '& (1568-1627). The problem is that we know that Wei committed suicide 
by hanging after which his corpse was crucified. Should the translator add a 
note about the specific cause of Wei’s death or even simply add it to the text? 
This may seem like a small point, but it is a slippery slope from this sort of tin- 
kering to more insidious forms of playing with an original text, such as Arthur 
Waley’s (1899-1966) adding of florid language—and apparently a character in 
one chapter—to his translation of the Tale of Genji. 

There is also a relatively small issue related to this, which causes less despair 
as a translator but some worry nonetheless. That is the issue of Shiba’s getting 
dates and other numbers wrong. In the roughly 100 pages of text, this problem 
has come up about fifteen times. Usually, it involves a well-known person’s age 
off by a year or maybe two. Occasionally, the dates of events or other num- 
bers are similarly at odds with every available reference work. I have finessed 


13. ~Waley1935. 
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any problem or infidelity to the text by simply correcting Shiba’s errors and 
converting all ages to Western reckoning of them, which scholars working on 
premodern texts do all the time. The errors themselves are less disturbing that 
what they may portend—namely, sloppiness on the part of the author who 
wrote so rapidly and voluminously. I stress may because Shiba has many times 
more dates and figures that do accord with the historical record. 

Yet another issue derives from a rather pretentious inclination on Shiba’s 
part to flaunt his supposed knowledge of the Manchu and Mongol languages, 
his college major. In countless instances, he has his Manchu characters speak 
using Manchu words or phrases, or he himself employs Manchu terms while 
describing Manchu history or culture, of course in katakana renderings. The 
problem is that many of these are simply incorrect. Some are slightly off and 
easily corrected. Others are way off, but ultimately recognizable to those 
knowledgeable of Manchu. Probably a third of them are completely unrecog- 
nizable. Were Shiba still alive, I could contact him and ask what he meant, but 
that avenue was shut off some eight years ago. 

Interestingly, this is something Herman Wouk does frequently in his two 
massive World War 11 novels with Russian, German, Yiddish, Hebrew, and 
other languages. It adds authenticity to a historical novel, having the charac- 
ters occasionally “speak” in their native tongue, and makes it seem as though 
the author knows that about which he speaks. It is frankly not a lot different 
from the footnote to a foreign-language source in a scholarly work. The differ- 
ence between Herman Wouk and Shiba Ry6taro in this context, though, is that 
I have never found Wouk to have made a single language mistake, and I have 
made a point of looking up every foreign word I did not already know that 
appears in his many historical novels. 

How is a translator to finesse this problem? When I have been able, through 
consultation with colleagues who specialize in Manchu and Mongol to ascer- 
tain the correct form of a Manchu or Mongol term, I have rendered them 
according to the modern romanization schemes. When I cannot figure them 
out, I simply skip the romanized term. Shiba always gives the alleged meaning 
of these Manchu or Mongol terms, because of course he does not expect his 
Japanese readers to know them. I have simply jumped directly into English 
when the katakana expression makes no sense and elided any linguistic com- 
plexity in those difficult cases. 

However, one potentially serious problem still remains. That is the names 
of his Manchu characters which he occasionally feels he must translate to be 
meaningful, and these of course cannot be elided. Some of the names do not 
mean what he says they do, and others are completely inauthentic as Manchu 
names. I shall spare readers here the details, but suffice it to say: what do you 
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do when a specific character is called X in Manchu, because he or she is meant 
or hoped to embody that quality, but X does not, in fact, translate as that qual- 
ity? Again, I have no solution to this problem but simply want to raise it. 
There is one point in the text at which three Mongol generals submit their 
allegiance with all attendant pomp to the Great Khan of the Jurchen peo- 
ple (the Manchus). Their Mongolian names are given a number of times in 
katakana. Suspecting that they were based on historical personages but hav- 
ing not a clue as to how their names might be romanized, I contacted several 
Mongolists in the United States and Japan—Christopher Atwood of Indiana 


University, Harayama Akira Ji tli! of Momoyama Gakuin University, and 
Nakami Tatsuo ‘F537 of Tokyo University of Foreign Studies. None of 
these specialists could figure out the names, which simply did not ring any 


bells for them, although Mongolian names are not strange to them in the least. 

This issue led Professor Nakami in an e-mail message to go on at length 
about a more telling issue which concerns the fault lines within the entire 
genre of historical fiction. He was explaining why he so disliked Shiba 
Ryotaro’s work, first and foremost because he wrote fiction for a mass audi- 


ence. Unlike Inoue Yasushi #3 (1907-91) who relied on top-flight schol- 


ars to advise him on several of his many historical novels—for example, for 
Tonko #2 (Dunhuang), a novel about the period in the Tang when that cave 
site was sealed with countless manuscripts inside, he consulted with Fujieda 
Akira JR 4%5% (1911-98); for Fito )£\¥% (Wind and waves), a novel about Korea 
under the Mongol yoke, he consulted with Okada Hidehiro [if] FH] 3£ 54, (b. 1931); 
and for Tenpyé no iraka K-¥ Dé (The Roof Tile of Tenpy6), a novel about 
several young Japanese who travel to China in the early eighth century with 


one of the periodic embassies from Japan to pursue Buddhist studies and 


from which several members work to convince the great monk Ganjin #f 
(C. Jianzhen, 688-763) to come to Japan, he consulted with Ando Kosei 
jE (1900-70)!4—Shiba either did all the work himself or relied on 


14 Tonko (Inoue 1981), with translations into English by Jean Oda Moy, Tun-huang: A Novel 
(Tokyo, New York: Kodansha International, 1978), into German by Siegfried Schaarschmidt, 
Die Héhlen von Dun-Huang: Roman (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1986), intro French 
by Jean Guiloineau, Les chemins du désert (Paris: Stock, 1982), and at least three times 
into Chinese by the Pomegranate Red Writing Group AfMAL CF _L{FYi, Dunhuang 


ee 


3s (Taibei: Huatian wenhua gonsi, 1995), by Dong Xuechang #3, Dunhuang BUM 


(Taiyuan: Shanxi renmin chubanshe, 1982), and by Liu Musha 2) %¢7/), Dunhuang BUS 
(Taibei: Yuanliu chuban gonsi, 1991); Futd (Inoue 1963), with translations into English by 
James T. Araki, Wind and Waves: A Novel (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 1989), 
into French by Corinne Atlan, Vent et vagues: le roman de Kubilai-Khan (Arles: Philippe 


Picquier, 1993), and into Chinese as Wenhai fengtao SCikE Xi, ed. Guangdongsheng 
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lesser lights. The distinction, in Nakami’s view and undoubtedly in many 
educated Japanese readers’ views as well, is between Inoue Yasushi as bungo 
ME (literary giant) and Shiba Rydtar6 as taishit sakka KER {EA (mass mar- 
ket writer). 

On one final concern on which I chink Shiba does relatively well: his novel 
takes place in the early seventeenth century, a time when the modern enti- 
ties of “Japan,” “China,” and “Korea” were not at all well formulated in politi- 
cal, nation-state terms among ordinary people. That has not stopped other 
historical dramatists from assuming that a twentieth-century perspective on 
the nation-state has always and forever existed throughout East Asia. Shiba’s 
main character in Dattan shippuroku is decidedly a man of Hirado rather than 
a generic “Japanese.” This fact is extremely important to the unfolding of the 
story, for it is because of his origins in Hirado that he has had contacts with 
Chinese merchants (and, as it develops, figures from the Chinese underworld) 
his entire life, and knows the spoken Chinese language of the Zhejiang region; 
and it is because he has traveled nowhere else in the home islands of Japan that 
he is familiar with little else in Japan from first-hand experience. Shiba makes 
this very point several times, and it is a salient and salutary one. Similarly, there 
is a Korean character midway through the first volume who behaves in a man- 
ner more Confucian than the contemporaneous Ming Chinese government to 
which he nonetheless feels an almost subliminal bond of fidelity, even while 


zuojia xiehui ] 48 4/E 3 Ys (Guangdong Provincial Writers’ Association) (Guangzhou: 
Huacheng chubanshe, 1993); and Tenpyo no iraka (Inoue 1957) with translations into 
English by James T. Araki, The roof tile of Tempyo (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 1975), 
into French by René Sieffert, La tuile de Tenpyo: roman (Paris: Publications orientalistes 


de France, 1985), into German by Oscar Ben! (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1981), and in 


Chinese three times by Lou Shiyi #225 5%, Tianping zhi meng K-¥- Zé (Beijing: Zuojia 
chubanshe, 1963; reprinted Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, 1980), Chen Dewen [¥R {#2 3C, 
Tianping zhi meng, lishiju KF Ze: J7j SUE (Roof tile of Tenpyo, a historical drama) 
(Nanjing: Jiangsu renmin chubanshe, 1978), and by the Pomegranate Red Writing Group, 


Tianping zhi meng (Taibei: Jiuda wenhua, Wanxiang tushu, 1992). These translations 
were readily available from NAcsIs-Webcat; there are undoubtedly many others as well. 
Inoue was a prolific author in his day; among his other historical fiction set in China are 
Kozui 7K (The Flood) (Shinchésha, 1962), translated into English by John Bester as 
Flood, in Modern Japanese Authors, vol. 4 (Hara Publishing Co., 1964), and Koshi LF 
(Confucius) (Shinchdsha, 1989), translated into English by Roger K. Thomas, Confucius, a 
Novel (Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1992), into French by Daniel Struve, Confucius, 
roman (Arles: Stock, 1992), and into Chinese twice by Liu Musha, Kongzi LF (Taibei: 
Shibao wenhua chuban qiye youxian gongsi, 1990) and Zheng Mingqin #8 FU 4K, Kongzi 


(Beijing: Renmin ribao chubanshe, 1990). 
15 Personal e-mail communication from Nakami Tatsuo, 24 August 2002. 
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he despises individual members of it. I admire also Shiba’s telling of how the 
Manchu leadership slowly comes to see itself as a distinct “ethnic group’—not 
his term and perhaps inappropriate—and ultimately to create its own dynastic 
structure and finally to contemplate attacking and conquering the Ming. The 
very fact that throughout the novel he refers to the “Ming” or “Great Ming” 
rather that to “China” is an indication of his sensitivity to this important issue. 


Conclusion: The Bohr Atom 


I think we can all accept the fact that there are not neatly separable realms 
of history, fiction, and myth, each with comfortable barriers and distinct con- 
stituencies. Each of these realms influences the others and washes over into 
the others’ terrain. By the same token, this does not mean that history and 
literature are really the same, the only significant difference being the truth 
claims of the writer, a view that has commanded some support of late in the 
academy. If we can dispense with the idea of history as a science, even a soft 
science, what are we left with once we accept the fact that literature—even 
myth—influences our understanding of the past? Do we then throw up our 
hands and give in, somewhat nihilistically, to the impossibility of ever saying 
anything of meaning? Clearly not. Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), the father 
of the Anglophone novel, noted several centuries ago that he wanted to make 
his epistolary novel Clarissa seem real, not because he wanted people to think 
that the letters in it were the genuine article but “to avoid hurting that kind of 
Historical Faith, which Fiction itself is genuinely read with, tho’ we know it to 
be Fiction.”!6 As writers we create “history” as we create “fiction.” History does 
not simply exist waiting for us to discover it, nor does it fall from the sky—that, 
I would argue, is the terrain occupied by myth. 

For most of us, the history that we write will be read by precious few and 
is unlikely to influence even a majority of those in the academy. We live in a 
strange world—looking down our noses at people who pander to the masses 
and sighing at how ignorant of history every new college class appears to be. 
When government bureaucrats bemoan the widespread basic historical igno- 
rance of the young, they usually mean ignorance of a whitewashed, decidedly 
didactic version of our own history. For most people, though, history only lives 
in television dramas and, if we are really lucky, historical novels. I must con- 
fess that when I think or nineteenth century America, I still conjure up images 
of the westerns of my youth: Hugh O'Brian (b. 1925) in my mind will always 


16 Cited in Bowersock 1994, pp. 50-51. 
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be Wyatt Earp (1848-1929), Kevin Costner’s (b. 1955) attempts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Do we, as academics, do much of a service by devoting our time to debunk- 
ing historical novels and movies? Just in recent years, Oliver Stone’s JFK became 
a feeding frenzy for American historians, and Steven Spielberg’s Amistad and 
Schindler’s List were not too far behind. The fear, justifiable as it is, is that most 
young Americans, and many not so young, get their history from populariza- 
tions, movies, and fiction. So, just to play devil’s advocate, what is the differ- 
ence if young people all think there was an elaborate conspiracy behind the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy? The answer has to be: It’s just not true. But, 
so what? Hugh O’Brian was not Wyatt Earp either, a fact I know and think 
largely irrelevant. Is it a slippery slope from there to fiction or pseudofactual 
stories about events much more important in our times, such as those con- 
cocted by Holocaust deniers anywhere or Nanjing Massacre deniers in Japan? 
The French classicist Pierre Vidal-Naquet (b. 1930) has described how he feels 
he must take precious years away from his own research time to disproving 
what strikes most of us as the patent nonsense of the Holocaust deniers, prin- 
cipally in Europe, because the frauds they perpetrate demand exposure.!” 

I would like to call this the Bohr atom phenomenon for the following rea- 
sons. We all tend to think of the structure of the atom as a nucleus of protons 
and neutrons with a bunch of electrons whizzing around at extremely rapid 
speeds. This model of the atom was devised by the great Danish physicist, 
Niels Bohr (1885-1962), who even at the time he received the Nobel Prize in 
1922 realized that his model was at best insufficient and demonstrably incor- 
rect. And, yet, to this day we and, I dare say, many scientists still tend to think 
of the atom in the manner that Bohr pictured it. Most of us cannot possibly 
understand how an atom should properly be pictured—with the mixture of 
equations, energy, and matter—and it does little damage in our daily lives to 
think—to the extent that we do at all—of an atom with protons, neutrons, and 
electrons in their proper places. 

Does it matter then, as one of my students at Harvard put it some years 
ago, whether Mao wore red sneakers or black ones? Or, to bring this discussion 
back to the topic at hand, do the kinds of literary license taken by historical 
novelists like Shiba Ry6taro really do irreparable harm? Are we not then just 
like that tiny coterie of quantum mechanics specialists who actually under- 
stand how an atom should be construed? I have no hard answers, but these are 
some of thoughts and doubts. And, to bring the story even closer to home, if 
we have qualms about certain historical fiction for possibly twisting history for 


17 See Vidal-Naquet 1992. 
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dramatic effect, should we translate it, thereby expanding the potential read- 
ership for good or ill? By doing so, are we, to be a bit melodramatic, sleeping 
with the enemy? I should add that the project of which the volume I am trans- 
lating is part was initiated between Donald Keene and the Japan Foundation, 
because both felt that the Japanese novels that have been translated to date 
do not, on the whole, reflect Japanese readers’ literary tastes. I should add that 
Keene and Shiba were close friends, but I doubt that had anything to do with it. 

In the midst of my work on this translation and on Shiba himself, I found in 
a long online interview with Donald Keene some interesting comments made 
in the context of the appearance of another Shiba novel that had then just 
come out as part of this same series. The author of the essay is explaining the 
reasons for Shiba’s popularity and why he wrote so much about certain periods 
in history. 

Individual opportunity is maximized not during periods of superficial sta- 
bility, but rather in turbulent eras like the Sengoku period or the transitional 
phase between the Tokugawa shogunate and the Meiji Restoration. In many of 
Shiba’s works, people who lived in such tumultuous times are depicted in vivid 
and dynamic detail. 

In fact, it is this vividness that explains the popularity of Shiba’s historical 
fiction. Once touched by Shiba’s pen, people who actually existed centuries 
ago are brought to brilliant life in the reader's mind. 

“I knew what Yamanouchi Yodo did, what he was against, and the opinions 
he voiced,” says Keene, “but no documents tell us what kind of person he was. 
When I read Shiba’s story, however, I gained insight into the motivation behind 
Yod0’s actions. That’s something you don't get from history books.” 

What then should we aim for when translating historical fiction? Do we 
attempt to recreate the world of the novel in language redolent of past times and 
different places? Shiba, for example, uses contemporary grammatical forms for 
all conversations involving one or more non-Japanese, but he frequently adds 
local dialect when there are only Japanese conversing. What he does not use is 
contemporary slang, for obvious reasons, I would assume. However, that oppo- 
site approach can work, if extremely skillfully applied. Pat Hanan’s translations 
of late Ming and late Qing novels brilliantly convey a time and place different 
from our own in an English that sounds very down-under to my ears.!° I have 
opted for a style that eschews contemporary colloquialisms and, of course, 


18 See: www.lookjapan.com/LBsc/o2FebCF.htm. 

19 Li Yu, A Tower for the Summer Heat, trans. Patrick Hanan (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1992); The Sea of Regret: Two Turn-of-the-Century Chinese Romantic Novels, trans. 
Patrick Hanan (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 1995). 
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anachronisms—namely, anything that sounds as if it was informed by events 
after the early seventeenth century, especially specific knowledge or expres- 
sions or metaphors based on such knowledge formed after the Qing dynasty 
came into being—but I have also gone for a style that may sound somewhat 
stilted to many ears. 

This essay ultimately raises far more questions than it can possibly answer. 
The issues involved in translating fiction, historical or otherwise, are many, and 
they are likely never to be resolved to anyone’s particular delight. By the same 
token, however, they deserve our continued attention and investigation. 
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Tackling the Translation of an Invaluable Primary 
Source that No One Person Would Dare Face Alone 


Ding Wenjiang J SCY and Zhao Fengtian j& =H, original compilers; trans- 
lation by Shimada Kenji fy HFE7X et al. Ryd Keicho nenpu chohen AGE 
<i te 4h ((annotated Japanese translation of] Liang Qichao nianpu chang- 
bian = Chronological biography of Liang Qichao, full edition). Five volumes. 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 2004. 426, 57 pp. ¥8600, ISBN 4000270613 (vol. 1). 477 
pp. ¥8600, ISBN 4000270621 (vol. 2). 522 pp. ¥8600, ISBN 400027063x (vol. 3). 
541 pp. ¥8600, ISBN 4000270648 (vol. 4). 478, 89 pp. ¥9000, ISBN 4000270656 


(vol. 5). 


I think it would be safe to say that not only is the academic organization 
of Japanese and Western sinology (as well as numerous other fields in the 
humanities and social sciences) different but the two are virtually incommen- 
surate. Whereas in the United States, Canada, Australia, and Western Europe, 
young academic novices are sent out to find their own topics that have “never 
been done” (or done poorly) and thus stake their claim to a place in the “field” 
on the basis of an “original” contribution at such a relatively early age, their 
counterparts in Japan enter the mainstream usually by joining ongoing mul- 
tigenerational research or study groups (variously dubbed kenkyakai Wt IE, 
kenkyuhan Wt FYE, kyodo kenkyu F£|F) Hf Fi, and the like)—some of which 
meet regularly for years—slowly learning their trade through contacts with 


their peers and elders and subsequently with those younger than they. This 
latter process, especially in research on premodern Chinese humanities, often 
involves reading especially difficult texts as a group, possibly annotating and 
punctuating them for the first time, and then often publishing them also as a 
group effort in modern Japanese, Chinese with Japanese reading punctuation, 
or both. This practice has been going on at Kyoto University, for example, for 
nearly a century. The Japanese system, then, as a rule does not lay primary 
stress on articulating an independent position at a comparatively early stage 
in one’s career, but delays that gratification until one reaches what those of us 
in the West would consider mid-career. 

This system might be crushing to a young person who has something dis- 
tinctive to say and must constantly defer to his academic superiors, men 
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and women who control the sources to fund research groups and access to 
participation in them. While such an argument may make some logical sense, 
in nearly thirty years of contact and involvement with a host of such aca- 
demic I study groups I have rarely seen it happen. Democracy seldom plays 
a role in academic dealings anywhere in the world, and in this regard Japan is 
no exception.! 

The academic brokers in Japanese sinology are also the first people 
approached by publishing houses when the latter wish to put out compilations 
or collections of one sort or another, and the former usually tap the members 
of their research groups and the coterie of their past students to fulfill such a 
task. By the same token, these same brokers tend to be the ones with enough 
cachet in the academic and publishing worlds to approach publishing houses 
about various multiauthor projects. In fact, it is the usual practice for a research 
group to come to an end by publishing at least a collection of selected essays 
from the ongoing work of its constituents. One does frequently see publica- 
tion of multivolume compilations of resources on Chinese history and culture, 
such as series of comprehensive histories (with multiple authors), encyclope- 
dias and dictionaries, source collections often with annotations and reprints of 
original Chinese materials, and a wealth of annotated translations of primary 
materials—all far too extensive to list here but nonetheless indispensable to 
all scholars in the field of Chinese studies. Recent years alone have witnessed 
exceptionally important collections in all of these areas, often (although by 
no means always) the end result of group research projects. This is anything 
but the trend in the West, with a number of notable exceptions, such as the 
Cambridge History of China (which has been appearing for more than a quarter 
century and still has at least three more volumes set to materialize) and the 
Science and Civilisation in China series from the Needham Research Institute 
at Cambridge University—both, interestingly, coming out of Great Britain, 
though with contributors from elsewhere as well. 

The philosophy behind all of this group activity in Japan is, of course, that 
everyone benefits from everyone else’s work on a joint project. This rarely 
works well in a society that prizes and rewards individualism above all else. If, 
for example, an individual were to set out to read all the important newspapers 
and journals of the late Qing and early Republican periods, that would consti- 
tute an overwhelming task requiring a half dozen years or more. With a group, 
though, these serials might be divided up and their contents reported on at 
regular meetings, a process that would ensure that now ten or fifteen scholars 


1 One is reminded of the following riddle: Q: What is the difference between a tenured profes- 
sor and a terrorist? A: You can negotiate with a terrorist. 
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would share all the information unearthed by their collective work. While oth- 
ers are doing the reporting, one can devote one’s time to other research work, 
perhaps in other study groups. I heard several years ago of one group at Kyoto 
University that met for over ten years to read and discuss jointly a vernacular 
Daoist work from the Six Dynasties period. The end result was a punctuated, 
annotated edition of this hitherto little-known text now made available to a 
larger—although admittedly still rather circumscribed—scholarly audience. 
The general academic direction I have outlined above fits the mold of the 
Kyoto area more closely than it does the Tokyo region (or any other, for that 
matter). There are many such groups on the Kanto Plain, but in the Kansai they 
in fact form the centerpiece of academic life, from graduate school to retire- 
ment. It is thus no surprise to find that the extraordinary work under review 
here is the product of Kyoto University faculty and students ranging in age (as 
of 2005) from twenty-seven to early eighties (born in 1917 and now deceased). 
Shortly after his retirement from the faculty of Kyoto University, the late 
Professor Shimada Kenji (d. 2000) privately organized a research group there 
to translate the long chronological biography of Liang Qichao (1873-1929 )— 
arguably the most important figure of the late Qing period—which was ini- 
tially compiled decades ago by Ding Wenjiang (1887-1936) and Zhao Fengtian 
(1906-1980). There was at this time a research group at the same university 
that was beginning to examine the impact of Japan and the Japanese on 
Liang’s thinking and writing. Liang spent over a decade in Japan during his 
most formative and productive years following the collapse of the Hundred 
Days Reform Movement of 1898. The latter group was organized by Hazama 
Naoki 3% [Hi] Ei (b. 1937), then a professor at Kyoto University’s Institute for 
Research in the Humanities and also a member of Shimada’s team. Hazama’s 
group would meet every two weeks for the next four years before publishing an 
indispensable collection of essays: Kyodo kenkyu, Ryo Keicho: Setyo kindai shiso 
juyo to Meiji Nihon FEAL, Bee: DORI AAS & HIBS 


(Group research on Liang Qichao: The reception of modern Western thought 


and Meiji Japan) (Tokyo: Misuzu Shob6, 1999). It was promptly translated into 
Chinese and published as Liang Qichao, Mingzhi Riben, Xifang: Riben Jingdu 
Daxue Renwen Kexue Yanjiusuo gongtong yanjiu baogao Bence, HA Ta 
AS, BOTT: AAS ABA ASR SE FE TSE TA) Ot FEHR (Beijing: Shehui 
Kexueyuan Wenxian Chubanshe, 2001) with prefatory essays by Yang Tianshi 
ka KA, (b. 1936) of the Institute of Modern History at the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences; Jin Chongji 427" X (b. 1930), professor emeritus from Fudan 


University and president of the Historians’ Association of China; and Zhang 


Pengyuan 4 }[a] (b. 1926), research fellow emeritus from the Institute of 
Modern History, Academia Sinica. 
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I was fortunate enough to be present in 1993 at one of the early meetings 
of Professor Shimada’s parallel translation group. He had amassed a group 
of eight or nine committed scholars who understood that translating the 
1,200-plus pages of the definitive 1983 edition of Liang’s chronological biogra- 
phy was to be a long-term and difficult effort; it ultimately consumed over a 
decade, and Shimada did not live to see it completed or published. However, 
no one was likely to pass up the utterly extraordinary opportunity to work so 
closely with a man so revered in sinological circles both in Japan and abroad. 
Shimada certainly had his scholarly opponents, some of them fine scholars in 
their own right, but few commanded such widespread authority and respect. 

At that early meeting, one young scholar (then thirty years old and an assis- 
tant to Professor Hazama) presented his draft translation of one of the early 
sections of the text. Shimada listened patiently, following along with a printed 
text of the draft distributed in advance to the members of the group. When the 
young man was done, Shimada politely suggested that it might better be trans- 
lated in such-and-such a way, and then from his mouth there flowed forth the 
most extraordinarily elegant and most mellifluous modern literary Japanese 
that I have ever heard. It was a sight and sound to behold, in large part because 
it marked a quantum leap in the respective educational backgrounds of the 
constituent members of the research group. People just don’t learn to compose 
prose like that any more. 

In addition to Shimada and Hazama, the other members of the group 
included Inami Rydichi #3 %%— (b. 1953), Kyoto University; Mori Tokihiko 
AREF (b. 1947), Kyoto University; Eda Kenji 7 HI 8&8 (b. 1955), then at 
Kyoto Sangy6 University, now at Kyoto University; Ishikawa Yoshihiro 4 || 
4215 (b. 1963), Kyoto University; Okamoto Takashi [i] A.M =] (b. 1965), Kyoto 
Prefectural University; Takashima Ko j5SWt (b. 1970), Kyoto University; 
Murakami Ei #} 4 (b. 1973), Kyoto University; and Hayakawa Atsushi 7! || 
3 (b. 1978), graduate student, Kyoto University. Murakami, Takashima, and 
Hayakawa were not members of the original team. As a first draft of the trans- 


lation was nearing completion in the year following Shimada’s death, Yang 
Tianshi and Sang Bing 384% (b. 1956), a brilliant young professor of modern 
Chinese history from Zhongshan University in Guangzhou, were invited at dif- 
ferent times to Kyoto to help decipher the countless and often highly obscure 
literary references, pen names or literary sobriquets of men mentioned in the 
text, and other difficult textual points. Jin Chongji helped in a similar man- 
ner while serving as a visiting professor at Kyoto University. This aspect of 
the translation is practically worth the price of admission, so to speak; there are 
numerous instances in which individuals’ names are given by a highly obscure 
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secondary or tertiary pseudonym, and the translators have tracked most of 
these down, pen names not found in any ordinary biographical dictionary. 
The completed Japanese edition of Liang Qichao’s chronological biography 
contains a translation of the entire Chinese original, incorporating the notes 
and all the front and back matter included by the Chinese compilers; numerous 
additional notes of many and sundry sorts added by the translators; bibliogra- 
phies of works in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages; a comprehensive 
index to all five volumes of the translation; indexes for Chinese, Japanese, and 
Western personal names; a twenty-five-page “explanatory postface” (kaisetsu 
figéaht.) by Hazama; and a shorter “afterward” (atogaki  & 2. &) by Inami. 
In the end, the 1,200-plus pages of the original Chinese text turn into over 
2,500 pages of Japanese. The entire project is daunting in the extreme—not the 
least because of its astronomical price, nearly $450 at today’s rate of exchange. 
In addition to a discussion of how the translation was executed, a review 
of a translated text should say something about the worthiness of the work 
itself as well as the quality of the translation. As noted above, in the estima- 
tion of virtually every scholar working on the late Qing period, Liang Qichao 
looms extremely large in Chinese political and intellectual history. He virtu- 
ally invented the Chinese political press single-handedly and helped create 
its quasi-modern language. He knew or came into contact with almost every 
reformer, revolutionary, and their opponents as well as innumerable scholars 
in both China and Japan. His writings set the tone and level of numerous politi- 
cal and scholarly debates at the turn of the last century. Nevertheless, little 
from his collected writings, Yinbingshi heji BKRUK 2. A 4 (Collected works from 
the ice-drinker’s studio), has yet to be translated into English. Only two book- 
length works have appeared: his history of Qing thought, Qingdaixueshu gailun 
Js 1h Mat (Outlines of scholarship in the Qing period), which could use 
updating, although it remains an excellent point of departure, and his history 
of early Chinese philosophy, Xian Qin zhengzhi sixiang shi 7¢28 BUR BALE 
(History of pre-Qin political thought), which could use serious updating.” 


a 


2 See Immanuel C.C. Hsii, trans., Intellectual Trends in the Ch’ing Period (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1959). Compare this translation with the complete edition pre- 
pared by Ono Kazuko /) ff 4, Shindai gakujutsu gairon: Chiigoku no runessansu iaf\ 
“ARN: HEBD Vv *% y 4 Y A (Outlines of scholarship in the Qing period: China’s 
Renaissance) (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1974). And, L.T. Chen, trans., History of Chinese Political 
Thought during the Early Tsin Period (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930). There is, as well, 


one book-length work in French translation, albeit even earlier: Jean Escarra and Robert 
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Will a Japanese translation of Liang’s chronological biography improve the 
situation? There are numerous Chinese works in Japanese translation that 
have existed for decades and that have been assiduously ignored by Western 
scholars. Indeed, some texts have been translated so often that it has become 
difficult in Japan to teach classical Chinese using them; students run to use 
the easily available translations rather than struggle with the originals. For 
the modern era, however, how will a translation of this particular work into 
Japanese help us? I would argue that if we are serious as scholars about what 
we do and if we approach the world of scholarly endeavor as an international 
and collaborative project, then it must be viewed even from our limited, myo- 
pic line or vision as a great and unexpected blessing. How so? 

Everyone who works primarily in the late Qing period, especially those 
in intellectual and cultural history, has had to make use of Liang’s nianpu. 
There is simply no avoiding it. Liang knew so many people and had contact 
through the mail with so many more that he virtually lived the period itself. 
Easier access to Liang’s chronological biography pushes the scholarly bar one 
level up. Before assessing samples of the translation itself, two other points 
about the work recommenzd it to all scholars of the period. Insofar as they were 
able, the translators have checked the numerous quotations in the entries 
against the originals. Thus, for example, the editors frequently support a state- 
ment about Liang’s life with a paragraph or two from one of a number of con- 
temporaneous documents. In a number of instances, Ding and Feng inserted 
incorrect characters into the texts. These have been meticulously sorted out— 
to the extent possible. In addition, the translators have included notes clarify- 
ing that the language used in the extensive citations from documents of the 
period reflects the usage of the time.? 

Are the difficulties with the original Chinese text reduced or eliminated 
with the appearance of this translation? Let’s take three concrete examples 
(drawn from three different sorts of material) from three different decades in 
Liang’s life and parse them. The text of Liang’s nianpu is organized in a fairly 
uncomplicated manner. 

The editors give a simple sentence or two of explanation and then offer 
as evidence usually a selection from one of his letters or newspaper articles, 
sometimes a government document such as an imperial edict, or someone 
else’s letter to him or a piece of writing about him or his activities. 


Germain, trans., La conception de la loi et les théories des légistes a la veille des Ts'in (Beijing: 
China Booksellers, 1926). 
3 Bracketed information provided in footnotes in original. 
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Let us look first at an early entry, one from late 1898, shortly after Liang 
reached Japan in the wake of the failed Reform Movement (p. 169 in the 
original—all Chinese citations have been returned to fantizi Aae‘f). 


AU te REAL 


i 


FE EUR, TERIAL Ra PT. Boater ST SCY. 
FLA ER Tes HE a: 


PIA RR, WARE PIA Sy PAT CGE), BAER AL 
Ai MUR EK, fe LTT, FAR SCAR BB CJS YEE A BE 24 GE 22 FB, 
Ee FRR Ay TUE) RPA RE, FRA Aa AAS SCI, EGE AC 
TRAVERSE) BOR, SBIR SUA BEES. (ReMi ar oe T HE 
Ait”) 


In this instance neither the introductory passage by the compilers nor the let- 
ter provided as evidence is itself terribly difficult. The Japanese translation 
(vol. 1, pp. 288-289) reads as follows: 


FEAR Sd RIC a fe “A. FIA KR PA ICTEA Cote. 
MEM lk TMI a CRBROHC. SHOAL E DEKEO 
eT acl CROSS OB. 

[EASA lL) RRC BO ee 4. FUAK BG Pa EH 
BORE) IEA Coe EACH. 4. KE (HE) Off 
WC Hh otKBR MAPA, PRAM COCOAIERK 
EERE CHO, COCAZAWBORY) FHA COEL RSH 
YE) lk, LIF LIFFRL TOKKPU CES. Biz ARBOW 
EKA ICAA TH ELK C PACE] UE EBBRAEO 
EVECTE) . ZOMBOC EL. MAADOR CHE 
AkbuGieuouOtG, BUSKRLEP SN ECA. | OG 
aE [TAS COSHH | 


a 


du. 


And my own English translation follows: 


When Liang first arrived in Tokyo, he was living in Baba Shitamachi, 
Ushigome Ward. In a letter to Ding Wenjiang, Yang Weixin noted his vari- 
ous associations with Japanese at the time and went on to write: 

When [Liang Rengong] first arrived in Tokyo, he seems to have taken 
up residence in Baba Shitamachi, Ushigome Ward (which was under sur- 
veillance—note in original). Not only did Inukai Tsuyoshi, Takada Sanae, 
and Kashiwabara Buntaro (Liang was particularly close to this man, 
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having concluded a fictive kinship bond with him—note in original), all 
intimate associates of Okuma Shigenobu, frequently visit him there at 
the time, but they were energetically teaching him Japanese grammar. 
(The Hewen Handu fa | Reading Japanese the Chinese way] was a work by 
Liang—note in original). I did not directly witness this myself at the time, 
and thus I cannot speak about it in great detail. (Yang Weixin, “Letter to 
Ding Zaijun’) 


As noted above, the original Chinese is not particularly challenging in this 
instance. Then, what added value does the annotated Japanese translation 
offer us now? First of all, there were two errors in the Chinese original that the 
Japanese rendition simply fixed without so much as a mention: the character 
zhu {£ in the first “note in original” should be zhu 7, as it is given for the sec- 
ond and third such “notes”; and the first character of Kashiwabara Buntar0’s 
name is given incorrectly as 4] instead of #1. Neither of these errors earth- 
shatteringly changes the meaning beyond all repair. But, errors are errors. 

Second, the Japanese translation has a number of additional annotations. 

One such note (no. 274, p. 410) traces all of the residences Liang took up 
in his first months in Japan, using Japanese government archives, and is able 
to confirm one address—given slightly earlier in a Minbao essay cited in the 
nianpu (see p. 278)—but the address given here that was, according to the 
original note, “under surveillance” could not be confirmed. In any event, “Baba 
Shitamachi” is now located in Shinjuku Ward. 

Third, two of the added Japanese notes (nos. 273 and 275, p. 410) fill in details 
on the names given in this letter. We learn that Yang Weixin (Dingfu #1 FJ) was 
also from Guangdong; he studied at the Datong School in Yokohama and later 
(June 1909) graduated from the Teacher Training Course at Waseda University. 
In another we learn that Kashiwabara Buntar6 (1869-1936) of Chiba Prefecture 
graduated from the Tokyo Senmon School (forerunner of Waseda University), 
received the Okuma Prize for his excellent schoolwork, and then took up a 
post on the board of trustees there when it became Waseda. In 1898 with the 
founding of the To-A Dobunkai #41 |A]5¢-44 (East Asian Common Culture 
Association), he became one of its supervisors and played host to Kang Youwei 
fA Z%4 (1858-1927) and Liang when they took refuge in Japan several weeks 
before the information in this entry took effect. 


Finally, we are directed to a footnote concerning the Hewen Handu fa (no. 3, 
p. 413), which provides considerable information on this fascinating and little- 
known text (more like a crib sheet of sorts) for Chinese wishing to acquire 
a reading knowledge of Japanese in a hurry. It was composed by Liang and 
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Luo Xiaogao #i # im (Luo Jin #£ &), another Cantonese and disciple of Kang 
Youwei, studying at Waseda from before the 1898 Reform Movement. 

Does the addition of this information make the Japanese translation worth 
our attention? I think there can be little doubt of this. Does it merit the pur- 
chase of the Ryd Keicho nenpu chohen at its hefty price? Perhaps not for indi- 
viduals whose native language is not Japanese, but for libraries it is certainly a 
must-buy. Interestingly, I suspect that probably every Japanese who works on 
this period in Chinese history will buy it despite the price, a fact known inti- 
mately by the marketing and editorial staff at Iwanami Shoten, a publishing 
house not in the business of academic charity. 

For the sake of clarity and potential interest, let us now open the original 
Chinese text (1983 edition) randomly—and in the middle of page 696, we find 
the following entry within the year 1914: 


TU Fal, 7646 8 Suns — ss, Ay Ls RA ANS A ET 

HU AS LAS, BR aE 77 0 a beh, ELT ANE, ECS a RS 2 AC SR 
AAS FORE, AR GLU ACE, EL PE SEAL, SCA eMC MaDe OR Ea BE, ZS 
AGRA Zo BEANE Se, tetas BL Ay A, 4 A 
Avis UA] 2 IPERS AE — Zo 


On the surface, the opening sentence is, as usual, fairly straightforward, and 
few scholars will even need to avail themselves of a dictionary: “In the ninth 
lunar month of the year [ca. October 1914], Liang sent a letter to Tang Juedun 
from which we can discern that at that time he [Tang] was in a difficult situ- 
ation having sought to take a leave of absence but having not been permitted 
to do so.’ 

The only real problem this sentence might pose is the identity of Tang 
Juedun, who, it turns out, is Tang Rui #7 (1878-1916), as a handy footnote 
added by the Japanese translators makes clear. He was a figure in reformist 
politics and also a disciple of Kang Youwei—and, like both Kang and Liang, 
a native of Guangdong Province; he later fled with them to Japan after the 
failure of the Hundred Days Reform, returning only after the 1911 Revolution. 
He served in early Republican governments in various economic posts, before 
falling afoul of Yuan Shikai and being assassinated by a local militarist. The 
Japanese translation renders this first sentence in the same crisp, clear-cut 


style (vol. 3, p. 397): 


LA. FABRA (cB eR. SSI ROPER 
eGR COURS NEY ARIRMMIC OK CEB DS.~ 
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No problems so far. The difficulties arise with the citation from Liang’s letter 
itself, which is written in an altogether different style, accessible without a 
dictionary only to old pros, and with a dictionary to a handful more who have 
reasonably good sinological training. To be sure, scholars have been using 
Liang’s nianpu for many years. However, passages such as this one, which can be 
replicated for its difficulty hundreds of times in this text, are precisely the sort 
of stumbling blocks for Western historians and social scientists who work on 
the late Qing and twentieth-century China, those of us whose sinological skills 
are not as well-honed as they might be. 

Before slugging it out with an effort at rendering this part of the nianpu 
entry into English, let us look at how the Japanese translators deal with it: 


HOBFAL MA CHROKL ELK. HRKEO AMMA Z 
CECHEROEORPoK EK. E0KRSMYD EACLE. 
IES ALL PAS Ls DD. MIRGROUECT A. HRIEODE 
BADEGZICF SE, RMA EMS NEHA. KAM CRE 
ELSE ZZORMOUCT. MACA SAIC MH TIT 
FIRE RDOKEASWOOD, MOKMIZCEC £6 BEZRICKRO 
TRAY, LILTHHHSAHCEHBZ SMOKE, BiH 
BEOICMH,. ZMEWHRSICRETSCESMOW ZOE 
06 FT. Heke oOMARDHEtm. BRL L-BAMK 
Wea LV ERC SE Ts 


Not only does the Japanese capture the meaning of the original, along with 
nuances and confusions, I would argue, but also, like all good translations, it 
helps us to read the original itself. It hones closely to the Chinese text without 
falling into the trap of being too /iteral a translation. As an experiment, let us 
translate the Japanese and then go back to the Chinese, the way we might if we 
came to a difficult passage in the original and took refuge in a translation into 
our own mother tongue: 


I respectfully read your recent letter. I had no idea that your illness had 
progressed to such a state. How have you been lately? As concerns your 
request for a leave of absence, if we do as you suggest, a replacement will 
not be appointed. 

The best one can hope for is about half a month's leave. Please give 
some careful thought to my situation and what route we should take to 
avoid this impasse. 

If in the end I am not allowed to step down, I plan to change [our orga- 
nization] into [an] academic one and to apply to change its name to the 
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“Research Group.” Do you have any thoughts about this? I want you to 
discuss this with Jichang, too. 


Not at all clear on who “Jichang” might be, I consulted one of several name 
indexes at the back of volume 5 of the Japanese translation, and there I dis- 
covered that “Jichang” was a sobriquet for Jian Nianyi #£%% im (1878-1930), 
who hailed from Guizhou, studied at Waseda University from 1902, returned 
to China after the advent of the Republic, and became involved in politics and 
later scholarship in the early Republican period. 

Looking back now at the original Chinese text, it slowly but surely appears 
to be less and less thorny. First-glance difficulties in the original begin to clear 
up, and truly tough passages begin to jump off the page. The serious student of 
this text can then go back and look at these places more closely in the original, 
and possibly learn some Chinese usages in this way (indeed, s/he may find, 
on occasion, that the translation is in error). In addition, those places where 
the text appears to be a bit obscure in the original remain so in the Japanese 
translation: “I plan to change [our organization] into [an] academic one and to 
apply to change its name to the ‘Research Group. 

Finally, let us now move to the final entry in the nianpu, an obituary for 
Liang from a possibly surprising source. First, the Chinese original (pp. 1210- 
1212), with apologies for its length: 


SBA h SHR, TRS CREA AIS) CARLA filial) ak: 
MGA — ATLA EIR, SE Nk. HAE 
WU REA Ay — ik, HEAT HEE, BC BUHETA — LF 
AWA. —JVAU/\4E, Ete, LE te 1 SY EL ill EE 
TOE, HEMT AYZE— LO FFF TRUER Gd — ll PE SEL. HE 
JIL BGE A, TEBE RAE a, DMR SEA, fake oit AE 
a. FELCH, (hee BOA rede s EE MHS FE Bi AY 
FUE. PRIM 7 a, ft BCT TS IE SE SE BEE, TS. BG 
VE. Ae CHE TB 80 (BE BUR HAS Se Sk HE PE 2 1 OR OT FR 
Dd (IBLE FLL OEE AY) DB BG SS HE — HE A) AIR. 

BR FG AER SE At AY EB BE AL Ay A) AS HE EE a PY 
(Bt ey Ee) A CFL Fl A) — te Dn VE RS EES 
A EEA Bd 80 SP a HES A. fhe Sc’ A ER ee Me ae. 
ea — UR 8 Ay AN 2D TH TAY 48 Se YE EE A CATE, HABE 
TAURUS OL. BE. BR TG PH BC A or a 
PIR? A Sah am RAW OE FE, DA Ae fe A BUY PE TI 
ABLE PR Sel (5 A AP ht ge > SET 77 1S SH) BEE 


red 
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FE BG BON (Aa) CCK ICH) FAA OE 
Wa, FE )\ 44. Fa ob Be ie EDA ET AS i, AE 
AWIRE Se, BU CP BUR OT FTIA) [idig2a4F hi] Ce EO 
iam) A (Fe BUR AE) Didiga34F tific], Ey ahi — L— 
—— TL EIR). BR — A IEC. 

Ae M ee EL, CRE ERAS) ESA aT ae 
FR Bech A 

FEET, HIE CE Sa eS — BEE (PBSC HE), RAAB 
rT ep. 

fE—-A/) AR (= +e) , Bee: “R/U 
Ht, AMER) — AHO ZH, AN AE EA K 
HW. C... RoAgH, BEE, WT CES EI) , az, 
aA BN 4 . URE, Ee.) ” PRT ee lH 
“ERE , VDASE SLRS FH 0 eA CL EF BR 
a TE AY SEAT, IER ERE — BU. Ze EE Ath BY) Sc JA 
Fi) EA OB ses FE RP SE HE, AY cab ee CH To At 
RAVTHA OH AA ASIANS: “WawReUSOA CRE 
FE A ZK.” 

CREATE A (RBI aT) 283448670-671, 19294F 4H ) 


, let us take a look at the Japanese translation (vol. 5, pp. 350-351): 


Ke, HEIbORBIZOW TE. FAV AOLSSFHAR] CHA 
filial) [Historical News, Personal] (< £ lid. KROL JIZAF © 

[2S BOA—-ATAB IER GLS ok. MATH 
eo (RIGO. TF COUCMAKFTOKRRARELSIZDSA 
D> O ACHE % HE L HE ABORT 2S — JL — ic ET SOE 
Burt. N\A, KOI +H ROR, LAs RIT T 
BS Hill Fico CMB eID SS OHMBL eA. Sniz to 
T. ALO FAE IC © O till RE & BURY Ic BELEK 3 eH) OV 
eH Ot. SNA/VEOMEI BT. iE AS HEE 
EDWACMHOL UBB. METERS SC SNe. CS 
OW. hit BURMA BIT SMB EBO CT. WO BWSE 
eS T STT Mic SMe. PH RRM. Kid EB 
ORR? HR. ACAD EEOR. KROBGAM . 
HEAR TE RU ROW RA RH LL AION Rt 0 PPE 
OO FYR-* AARKL ee CE ICMR SNS. 

BEIGE lk (KO IGE C & 6 BREA AAD — AHO EAB IN SB VE © 3 
wURS BS Gro FZO5 [MBAS] & [HLF eHs] 
CHO, COLADOBEL. SHO PH Ser MAO HEE 
FAARERBRENTOIS. Mlk [SM] OM fe SHB Pe > 
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kk. CO—YRIL. DES MEARORD LY BEL. ALITR 
+4EO Miz. BOAKNR Riz tot. BRKOF COCHRANE, 
&BAt. Be. Blk+bittade 6 +/UbAdic PUTO. wb 
MS (Ee) OPPO CRS HAL EL. 4D 
A RHF OAIED. OS BRICKS &E4RO RBH RAM 
O BMBF SL Hie. 

ReHOmL Ml [a2] Clhkikexre)) ag-we 
“FE [sic] (CHARS 1. SEBCNAECHS. TNHWHOE 
PISS Ek FOB AS TA EL THAN THEN, FOS 
BO=RMICIW CT. MiEKESAe HO TOR. THOS 
PPE REP aE] [OSE AAA]. RE 
aml RU [44 BR BSE) [oH AE] CH, 
WTR E—-IL—-HE DH H LH ic mu CHR NK. BRO 
RIL TF CIT AY AGRE N TOS. KORBO BED — 
2¢HS (ERR RRERRE] 4. SOO RRM MO AER lc 
(Ei 12 RETR CHS 

WIT < ZEB. KE PPR ewe) eae Tee 
WB. ZO —-MABHNMM iz senr7eiikLES. 

WS BABRCHS [=THB!] OC. BHELRKO SL FI 
IZRXNT WH PRAEGER CT. RH 
C—-HMOwWMe Fic tg SEC. HARICHAMMD SSE Ed 
BOCbtaBDOIz(. o o BARRIC RRL fede 0 ic LEAILS 
ao 7c. EC (WERE) EB CBMAL ECM THAW 
OSE SOCEM 7 KR-CHPBBREHMORMUCHS. 
ARG PER) 609. UPL ABS COMBI Z, JEL 
ABE & JHE O LR & Bote MHC ho TC. SPR 
OP RAOWMEBSRMOL Lbs RZECHT I ERE 
LEDCHS. KOLO AKRU BHO Pic RHE Nie, 
RRR O BIZ ot DOW CIT SARI. RAR ICA 
BSiHAL. CORO hAIHWL ONAL KERB tot 
ORI CEMCKS FAORK to CHAOR CARES 
ORF CECRL CK OS IS VARS HRM) TAH. | 
SAOREUCTHAHOREHTSeBRUET!] I.) GABE 
a, [ERE ati (American Historical Review)] =VU. 7\-cGO 
~WE-H. —7LOAGDA. £ ORT) 


As it turns out, this entry was originally published in Englisn in the “Personal” 
column under “Historical News” in the April 1929 issue of the American 
Historical Review. I give that note as it appeared in the original AnR with a 
small number of bracketed comments for clarification: 
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Concerning [his] foreign influence once again, the following was said in 
the “Personal” [section] of the American “Historical News”: 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao [Liang Qichao] died January 19 in Peking, at the age 
of 56. Early in life he was associated with the late K’ang Yu-wei [Kang 
Youwei] in initiating the reforms that ended in the collapse of [the] 
Manchu régime in 19u. In 1898, at the age of 25, he wrote a memorial 
advocating revolutionary reforms in the [civil service] examination sys- 
tem, thus paving the way for its final abolition in 1905. In the coup détat of 
1898, he lived in exile for some years, writing on political reform through 
the medium of periodicals which he edited. After the establishment of 
the Republic [of China in 19], he devoted himself more exclusively to 
teaching, lecturing, and writing on historical subjects; his activities in 
the political field being confined to the founding of the Chin Pu Tang 
[Jinbudang, or Progressive Party], and more recently the Yen Chiu Hsi 
[Yanjiuxi, or Research Clique]—two parties which advocated more 
moderate views than those held by Sun Yat-sen and the Kuo Min Tang 
[Guomindang, or Nationalist Party]. 

Mr. Liang was greatly influenced by two revolutionary works of his 
teacher, K’ang Yu-wei, “The Forged Classics of the Wang Mang Period” 
(Hsin Hstieh Wei Ching Kao) [Xinxue weijing Kao; lit., Studies of the forged 
classics in the Xin dynasty]), and “Confucius’s Programme of Reform” 
(K’ung-tzu Kai Chih Kao) |Kongzi gaizhi kao; lit., Studies of Confucius as 
an institutional reformer])—two works which may be said to have set in 
motion the whole Chinese historical criticism of our day. He was a stal- 
wart defender of Chin Wen [Jinwen], or [the] ‘modern text’ school which 
holds that not a few doubtful texts of antiquity were forged by Liu Xin, 
for political reasons, in the first decade of the Christian era. The intensive 
study which both K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had made of the so- 
called ‘Han school’ of historical criticism (of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries), together with what they had learned of the Western 
approach, made them the natural founders of a revival of the present-day 
intellectual renaissance, especially on its historical side. 

The latest edition of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s “Collected Writings” (Yin Ping 
Shih Wen Chi [Yinbingshi wenji, Collected writings from the ice-drinker’s 
studio]) appeared in 1927 in eighty volumes. Some scholarly contribu- 
tions were published separately; the three in which he took the great- 
est pride being: “Methods of Investigating Chinese History” (Chung 
Kuo Li Shih Yen Chiu Fa |Zhongguo lishi yanjiu fa; published in 1922— 
note in Chinese text]); “Critical Scholarship during the Ch’ing Dynasty” 
(Chiing Tai Hsiieh She Kai Lun [Qingdai xueshu gailun, also known as 
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Intellectual Trends of the Qing Period]), and “Chinese Political Thought 
Prior to the Ch'in Dynasty” (Hsien Ch'in Cheng Chih Ssu Hsiang Shih [Xian 
Qin zhengzhi sixiang shi; published in 1923—note in Chinese text]), all 
published in 1911 and 1912; the last is translated into French. One of his 
most recent works, “Methods of Studying the Important Classical Books” 
(Yao Chi Chieh Ti Chi Chiti Tu Fa [Yaoji jieti ji qi dufa]) affords the best 
summary of the present-day criticism of the great ancient books that has 
yet appeared. At the time of his death he was engaged on a vast “Cultural 
History of China” (Chung Kuo Wen Hua Shih [Zhongguo wenhua shi]) of 
which only parts have appeared in print. 

In a little autobiographical sketch entitled, “On Reaching the Age 
of Thirty” [“Sanshi zishu”], Mr. Liang remarked, “Prior to my visit to 
Shanghai at the age of eighteen, when a world atlas for the first time fell 
into my hands, I did not know of the existence of the five continents. 
(When I visited Shanghai on the way home after having failed in the civil 
service examination, I purchased in the market and read the Yinghuan 
zhiliie Wile IK [A brief survey of the maritime circuit], and for the 
first time I came to understand that there were various countries in the 
five continents)’—so reads Liang Qichao’s original text (note of Chinese 
translator). And yet this young man, by extraordinary mental resiliency 
and an inimitable literary style, captured the intellectual leadership of all 
China, and retained it till he died. This ability to change with the times, 
manifested in his literary style as well as in ms ideas, may be attributed, 
perhaps, to the strict self-application of a motto which he often quoted to 
others: “Do not hesitate to let your self of to-day pronounce judgment on 
your self of yesterday.” (Translated [into Chinese for the nianpu] by Liang 


Sizhuang 4% JE [Liang’s daughter] from the American Historical Review 


34 [April 1929], pp. 670-671.) 


What, then, do we gain by having this new Japanese translation when the origi- 
nal is itself mostly from an English source? First, again, there is the question 
of errors in the Chinese text. The translation by Liang’s second daughter and 
fifth child, Liang Sizhuang (1908-1986), of the somewhat stilted English in the 
AHR piece takes a certain amount of license with the original. At one point the 
English reads: “In the coup d'état of 1898, he lived in exile for some years, writ- 
ing on political reform through the medium of periodicals which he edited.” 
This phrasing sounds sufficiently innocuous to offend no one, but appar- 
ently Ms. Liang wanted a touch more excitement in her father’s early years. 


The Chinese text (fE—/\ JL) (EM BGEH, {th teze RAE tin, WAR REA, 
fei ait AE. FELT, (HB ES EBC BR Sc me, ETE YEE 
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rad 


Aint TF )_|.) would more appropriately be rendered: “In the 1898 coup détat, 
he found himself in dire straits nearly losing his life, and for several years there- 


after he lived in wandering exile. During this period he wrote essays promoting 
the theme of political reform and contributed to periodicals which he him- 
self edited.” In this instance the Japanese offers a faithful translation of the 
Chinese—and not the English original. 

Second, the Japanese text provides a citation from Liang’s Qingdai xueshu 
gailun (chapter 26), for the quotation from Liang for the final sentence of this 
entry in his nianpu. It is the famous chapter in the book (p. 103 in Immanuel 
C.Y. Hsii’s English translation) in which Liang speaks of himself in the third 
person and compares himself to his mentor, Kang Youwei. 

Third, and most important, are the additional data offered by the Japanese 
translators in the form of notes. For example, the beginning of the third 
paragraph about the “latest edition” of Liang’s collected writings (as of 1929, 
the year of his death) notes that such a work appeared in eighty fascicles 
in 1927. In fact, we learn (vol. 5, p. 436 n. 44) that this is a reference to the 
Yichou chongbian Yinbingshi wenji ZH. FE Am BK UK 28 SCF (Collected essays 
from the ice-drinker’s studio, revised edition of 1925), which was published, 


as the title indicates, in the “yichou” year, 1925, by Zhonghua Shuju "F #f #3 Jy. 
The Japanese edition also mentions details of the 1926 French translation of 
Liang’s Xian Qin zhengzhi sixiang shi of 1923. It notes that this French text is 
listed in the Catalogue des principaux ouvrages sortis des presses Lazaristes 
a Pékin de 1864 a 1930, compiled by Joseph van den Brandt (Beijing: Henri 
Vetch, 1933). It should be noted that there is as well a copy in the library of 
the University of California, Berkeley, from whose online catalog some of this 
information is derived. 

Finally, the translators note that the material in the final paragraph of the 
nianpu entry from Liang’s autobiographical essay, “Sanshi zishu,” can be found 
in full, back in a much earlier entry, the first one for 1890 (vol. 1, p. 56; p. 22 
of the original). Perhaps the final sentence of that entry—also from “Sanshi 
zishu’—would help clarify the moment in Liang’s life when he first came to 
Shanghai: “My eyes caught sight of works translated and published by the 
Jiangnan Arsenal in Shanghai. Although very interested in them, I didn't have 
the luxury to buy any.” 

I have tried in this review to indicate the ways in which this monumental 
new source may help those of us for whom Japanese is not our native language. 
That is, you don’t have to be a native Japanophone to find and appreciate the 
utility of this extraordinary translation. In fact, you probably do not even have 
to possess particularly stellar Japanese—although it would not hurt to try—to 
be able selectively to make use of this work. 
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At the same time, unfortunately, it will probably be many moons before 
such an important text sees the light of day in English (or any other Western 
language), the result of a rather narrow-minded scholarly and publishing world 
that accepts translations of literature, although often grudgingly, but oddly 
discourages translations of scholarly texts, save those written by great names. 
In this instance, filthy lucre remains the driving force. Of course, money lies 
at the foundation of Japanese publishing, too; the difference is that a large 
and powerful academic press like Iwanami can easily expect to make back 
its investment through library and individual sales. Even as book prices rise 
to stratospheric heights, individual scholars in Japan continue to buy them, 
despite individual protests; were that not the case, either Iwanami and other 
such presses would certainly fold, or they would more likely stop publishing 
books like this one. 

Until Western academic publishers start publishing such translations and 
translations are given their due in academia, I am afraid we will all be better 
off learning Japanese. 


H@ Source: “Introduction: Liang Qichao and Japan,” in Joshua A. Fogel, ed., The Role of Japan in 
Liang Qichao’s Introduction of Modern Western Civilization to China, China Research 
Monograph 57 (Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 
2004), pp. 1-12. 


Introduction: Liang Qichao and Japan 


During the summer of 1993, I attended some of the initial monthly meetings of 
Professor Hazama Naoki’s research seminar at Kyoto University. Breaking with 
custom, he had selected a Sino-Japanese theme, rather than a strictly Chinese 
historical one, for the subsequent three-year period: the role of Japan as an 
intermediary in Liang Qichao’s (1873-1929) understanding of modern Western 
civilization. While this was not an altogether new theme—everyone knew that 
Liang had spent more than a decade in Japan, beginning with his exile there in 
1898, had written voluminously while there, and had certainly been influenced 
by the experience—the precise nature and actual mode of that influence had 
not been clearly delineated nor by any means fully understood. 

We knew that Liang read many Japanese books that “influenced” him; 
we knew that he popularized countless two-character Chinese expressions 
thought to have been coined in Japanese in his serial publications; and we had 
an idea that he learned much of what he did about the West through Japanese 
translations of Western works. However, direct connections remained murky 
at best. Three biographical studies of Liang had already appeared in English 
and a fourth was soon to come out, but even in Philip Huang’s excellent work— 
the most sophisticated in treating the Japanese connection—this linkage was 
still vague. 

I was therefore fascinated to hear these early seminar presentations in 
Kyoto that summer and the next. During the academic year 1996-97, as visit- 
ing professor at Kyoto University’s Research Institute for the Humanities, I was 
privileged to participate for a full year, the final extended year, in the seminar. 
The experience was both mind opening and exhilarating. Liang Qichao will 
never appear the same. 


1 Joseph R. Levenson, Liang Chii-ch'ao and the Mind of Modern China (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959); Chang Hao, Liang Chii-ch'ao and Intellectual Transition in China, 
1890-1907 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971); Philip C., Huang, Liang Chii-ch’'ao and 
Modern Chinese Liberalism (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1972); Tang Xiaobing, 
Global Space and the Nationalist Discourse of Modernity: The Historical Thinking of Liang 
Qichao (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1996). 
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It struck me that, because of an abiding interest in Liang Qichao and the 
entire generation of the 1898 Reform Movement in the West,” the timing 
was right to organize an international conference to address the very topic 
Professor Hazama had taken up but with the addition of Western and Chinese 
scholars. With funding from the Japan Foundation and the Chiang Ching- 
kuo Foundation for International Scholarly Exchange, we were able to invite 
to Santa Barbara, California, eight Japanese scholars (five from the original 
research group in the Kyoto area and three from the Tokyo area), two schol- 
ars from Taiwan, one scholar from the People’s Republic of China, one from 
Australia, one from France, and one from the United States. In addition, we 
were fortunate enough to have six bilingual or effectively bilingual commenta- 
tors. The result was a highly successful international symposium. 

The one serious problem confronting an editor of essays from a genuinely 
international conference is the challenge of having the non-English-language 
papers translated into readable, scholarly English with all the scholarly appa- 
ratus required on this side of the Pacific. That, we believe, has been achieved, 
though it has taken two solid years of working and reworking the East Asian- 
language contributions. In the interim, the final papers from Professor 
Hazama’s seminar have appeared: Kyodo kenkyu: Ryo Keicho, Seiyo kindai shiso 
juyo to Meiji Nihon (Collaborative research on Liang Qichao: Meiji Japan and 
the reception of modern Western thought). Translations of the Japanese 
text have already been published in Chinese as well.* The present collection 
of essays makes an excellent companion volume to Hazama’s, be it in the 
Japanese original or in Chinese translation. 

A number of interconnected themes link the essays in this volume to one 
another and to the overarching theme of Liang and Meiji Japan. In light of 
the voraciousness with which Liang consumed the writings to which he was 
exposed in Japan, it is important to note that he came at a specific time and 
with a specific agenda of his own that strongly conditioned the nature of his 
experience there. Liang had left China, as we know, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. There was a price on his head, the same price for which a number 


2 Most recently, see Peter Zarrow and Rebecca E. Karl, eds., Rethinking the 1898 Reform Period: 
Political and Cultural Change in Late Qing China (Cambridge: Harvard University Asia Center, 
2002). Earlier works in English include Paul A. Cohen and John E. Schrecker, eds., Reform in 
Nineteenth-Century China (Cambridge: East Asian Research Center, Harvard University, 1976). 

3 Ed. Hazama Naoki (Tokyo: Misuzu shob6, 1999). 

4 Liang Qichao, Mingzhi Riben, Xifang (Liang Qichao, Meiji Japan, the West Report of the 
joint research of the Institute in the Humanities, Kyoto University, Japan) (Beijing; Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences, 2001). 
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or his colleagues paid with their lives back in China. With the reform move- 
ment to which he had assiduously devoted himself in shambles, he reached 
Japan with a burning sense of crisis for his homeland. China under the Empress 
Dowager (1835-1908) was on the verge of collapse, he believed, and unless vari- 
ous political, social, and cultural reforms were enacted, he feared for demise of 
Chinese civilization as he knew it. Unlike Zhou Zuoren (1885-1967), who went 
to Japan somewhat later and developed a keen interest in and sensitivity to 
Japanese culture itself, which he then devoted himself to introducing back into 
China, Liang approached Japan in a much more utilitarian manner and always 
ultimately focused on China. 

China, he felt, desperately needed the foundations of a strong nation-state, 
the structure and infrastructure necessary to bring the entire citizenry together 
as one. This was the lesson, he believed, that the modern world had laid at 
China’s doorstep over and over again throughout the nineteenth century, and 
it was a lesson the Japanese had apparently learned well. Thus, it was to the 
end of providing China with all the accoutrements of the modern nation- 
state—from the personal and cultural to the social to the national-political— 
that Liang became virtually obsessed. He became a man with a mission, and 
this is critical to our understanding of the circumstances surrounding Liang’s 
interface with “Japan” or with the “West” via Japan. 

Japan at the beginning of the twentieth century provided Liang with an 
intellectual reservoir of great works from the West edited and translated for his 
selection. It was his avenue into modern Western knowledge, prepackaged and 
ready to use. Unable to read any Western languages, Liang acquired Western 
knowledge through the medium of Japanese translations. He was able to use 
the intellectual world around him in Japan as a quick way to learn about the 
latest theories in numerous fields from the West. Had Liang traveled to any one 
of the Western countries that produced the works upon which he drew so pro- 
fusely and devoted his time to acquiring that one European language, he would 
never have gained the extraordinary breadth of knowledge for which he is so 
famous. Thus, as shown in the essays by Marianne Bastid-Bruguiére, Ishikawa 
Yoshihiro, Mori Tokihiko, Huang K’o-wu, Don Price, Saito Mareshi, Sakamoto 
Hiroko, Hazama Naoki, and others, Liang was tapping into “Western learning” 
without the intermediacy of the West itself. It was all knowledge refracted via 
Japan, and hence doubly refracted by the time Liang wrote about it in Chinese. 

To varying degrees many of the authors of the essays in this volume clearly 
see Liang’s borrowing from his sources—usually unattributed—as problem- 
atic. Bastid-Bruguiére comes the closest to actually labeling Liang a plagiarist. 
None of the authors, though, allows the issue to stop there, for all are aware of 
the rather different practices regarding attribution in Chinaa century ago—and 
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among journalists. After identifying the intellectual route leading back from 
Liang’s work to a Japanese intermediary and then usually to a Western source, 
as demonstrated perhaps most clearly in the essay by Ishikawa Yoshihiro, their 
aim is to stress the use to which Liang put the many new ideas he was intro- 
ducing to his Chinese readers. Liang was thus not looking to engage the truly 
sophisticated scholarship on China and East Asia that was available in aca- 
demic publications in Japan at the time. As Sang Bing and Ishikawa, among 
others, demonstrate, he was looking to popularize sweeping grand theories, 
unifying principles that would tie the Chinese experience to the rest of the 
world, principles that would bring China into the general discourse and not 
leave it to the realm of exceptions—and Japanese commentators and transla- 
tors made such theories more easily available to him. 

In tracing the complex process of Liang’s appropriation of Japanese sources, 
these essays also demonstrate that Japan was more than just an empty vehicle. 
The cultural universe that China and Japan shared was central to his formula- 
tion of certain new ideas, some of which were actually Eastern rather than 
Western in origin. Liang often (re)discovered elements or strains from his own 
tradition only after going to Japan, as Hazama Naoki and Mori Noriko discuss 
in their essays. In these instances, those Chinese traditions had not been for- 
gotten in China, but they had not yet been linked to the project of strength- 
ening the nation-state in the critical way he observed that they had in Japan. 
He thus fastened onto them. Only another East Asian country such as Japan 
could have served Liang’s needs here, for these were subject areas—Buddhism 
and the teachings of Wang Yangming (1472-1529 )—that would have had little 
meaning outside the region. 

We have seen that Liang’s primary goal was a strong nation-state for China, 
but that seemed to require a well-managed economy. Mori Tokihiko closely 
tracks Liang’s coming to terms with the Western notion of “political economy.” 
Mori demonstrates that Liang tried hard to avoid adopting the current Japanese 
term keizai (C. jingji) because he was afraid that the traditional Chinese back- 
ground to that term—from jingshi jimin or “to manage the realm and save the 
people”—would seriously confuse his readers. His opponents in the Chinese 
press in Japan, the revolutionaries, lacked the requisite background in their 
own tradition to find this a problem, however, and moved quickly to adopt 


5 This is, interestingly, also true of Liang’s renewed understanding of the history of Chinese 
“philosophy,” a subject dramatically changed under Japanese influence. See Sueoka Hiroshi, 
“Ryo Keiché to Nihon no Chugoku tetsugaku kenkyi,” in Kyodo kenkyu, pp. 168-93; Chinese 
translation: “Liang Qichao yu Riben de Zhongguo zhexue yanjiu,’ in Liang Qichao, Mingzhi 
Riben, Xifang, pp. 156-83. 
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jingji. Mori shows how Liang struggled for years to come up with an appropri- 
ate term, until he reluctantly adopted jingji as well. 

A far grander political issue for which the Japanese case offered Liang con- 
siderable grist for his mill was that of the imperial institution. As Peter Zarrow 
demonstrates, the centrality of the emperor to Liang’s conception of things can 
hardly be overstated. The Meiji emperor provided inspiration as a symbol of 
national unity, apparently signifying reform leadership and historical progress, 
while presiding over a strong constitutional state—precisely the arrangement 
Liang and his mentor, Kang Youwei (1858-1927), as well as other constitutional 
reformers sought. How well they actually understood what was transpiring in 
Japan—either before or after they took refuge there—is a much more difficult 
issue to assess. What they understood that political situation to be, how and 
what they sought to appropriate from the political set-up of the Meiji regime, 
are the central issues here. The imperial institution in Japan was, thus, not a 
blueprint for Liang but more a model from which to borrow creatively. 

Tying the imperial institution to state control were links reinforced for Liang 
by his exposure in Japan to the writings of the political scientist and educator 
Kato Hiroyuki (1836-1916). Kat6 also introduced Liang to the Social Darwinist 
concepts of natural selection and survival of the fittest—and, in Kato’s formu- 
lation, rights. As Don Price shows in his essay, Liang again selectively adopted 
from Kato’s formulation of might-makes-right thinking to creatively build a 
statist doctrine for China. Kat6’s views were attractive not simply because they 
made sense intellectually, but also because they seemed to have been applied 
in Meiji-era Japan with extraordinary results. Evolutionary theory came to play 
a formidable role in Liang’s consciousness, as it did for many of Liang’s con- 
temporaries around the world. 

One line of inquiry that is explicit or implicit in all of the essays in this vol- 
ume is the relationship between Liang Qichao and his Japanese sources. In 
her contribution on Liang and Johann Kaspar Bluntschli (1808-81), Marianne 
Bastid-Bruguiére portrays Liang’s appropriation of the fortuitous translation 
into literary Chinese by a Japanese of a work by Bluntschli. The latter’s stress 
on a powerful state served Liang’s own needs for a critique of unwieldy democ- 
racy. Bastid-Bruguiére also shows clearly that Liang’s borrowings were not hap- 
hazard but methodical, revealing how Liang worked in Japan—systematically 
absorbing and adapting everything of utility around him, forming it into the 
dozens of essays he wrote. 

In this field of political thought, the Japanese helped Liang not only by 
providing a Chinese-language translation ready-made for adoption but, more 
generally, by creating a modern political vocabulary that this translation of 
Bluntschli helped generate. Bastid-Bruguiére gives us an excellent case study, 
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as we follow the textual history of Bluntschli’s posthumous publication in 
Japanese and Chinese and come to understand how the universe of European 
political science of the day became available to Liang Qichao in translation (or 
in his native tongue) in Japan and how and why Bluntschli was so useful for his 
own overriding project of strengthening the Chinese nation-state. 

Huang K’o-wu’s detailed treatment of Liang’s introduction of the ideas of 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) to his Chinese readers parallels Bastid-Bruguieére’s. 
It is important to note from the outset that Liang never read Kant—neither 
in the original nor in translation; what he read was a Japanese translation by 
Nakae Chomin (1847-1901), the great Meiji-era intellectual, translator, and 
political figure, of a French history of Western philosophy that contained a sec- 
tion on Kant. Ultimately, whether Liang understood Kant’s philosophic ideas is 
largely irrelevant. Liang used, as he always did, what he interpreted from Kant 
to his own philosophic and political ends—just as had been the case in his 
readings of Bluntschli and as would be the case with many others. 

Huang traces the inordinately complex process by which Liang himself 
read, “translated,” interpreted, and criticized what he took to be the work of 
Kant. He shows how Liang related certain of Kant’s ideas to Buddhist and 
Neo-Confucian texts, how he used Kant’s views to praise Wang Yangming’s 
ideas and criticize those of his great predecessor, Zhu Xi (1130-1200), as well 
as to demonstrate the superiority, in certain philosophic realms, of Buddhism. 
Huang also suggests a kind of “inlay pattern” to Liang’s thinking’ with differ- 
ent spheres of knowledge filtrating into different strata in his mind—a process 
that often left Kant far behind. 

The same process can be found in Liang’s appropriation of the social 
sciences, especially the modern discipline of geography—an immediate 
Japanese source that was itself an already digested doctrine of Western origin. 
Ishikawa Yoshihiro demonstrates how Liang fastened onto certain all-embrac- 
ing Western theories of geographical determinism through the intermediacy 
of the popularizing works by Shiga Shigetaka (1863-1927) and Ukita Kazutami 
(1859-1946). Liang then proceeded to propound their ideas in his own name. 
These theoretical constructs, which posited a genetic link between the envi- 
ronment—the land, the topography, and the climate—and historical-political 
eventualities, although largely passé today, were widely popular a century ago 
in both East Asia and the West. 

Ishikawa’s essay highlights the important point about all of Liang’s schol- 
arly work that he evinced virtually no interest in the sophisticated, scholarly 
studies being produced at that time in Japan, such as the work of Kuwabara 
Jitsuzo (1870-1931), the famed China and Inner Asia historian at Kyoto Imperial 
University. By the same token, the Japanese academic community, with which 
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Liang intersected only tangentially, seems never to have taken him too seri- 
ously. As Sang Bing shows in his essay, they saw him as a gadfly, a journalist 
working on one project today and another tomorrow, but never with the ear- 
nestness they deemed requisite for a true scholar. In his last years, after he had 
returned to China from his long stay in Japan, Liang worked hard to build a 
field of “national learning” (guoxue) in China, and in this he was much influ- 
enced by his time in Japan. Despite this influence, though, Liang’s guoxue and 
academic Sinology in Japan ultimately had little in common. The former was 
part of his nation-building efforts, whereas the latter was a much more system- 
atic, academic discipline. As Sang points out, Liang’s death in 1929 passed with 
scarcely any notice within Japanese academic or even journalistic circles. 

Nonetheless, Liang found elements from his own tradition being touted 
in the realm of the self and the family in unexpected and innovative ways in 
Japan that he himself soon adopted. He argued in his lengthy essay Xinmin 
shuo (Discourse on the new citizen) that China needed to develop a modern 
citizenry with a strong sense of civic morality or virtue (gongde) to comple- 
ment the more internal, personal, or private morality (side). As Hazama Naoki 
shows, the personal was genetically linked to the larger political realm, for 
both gongde and side were essential to China’s emergence as a modern nation- 
state, as had been the case earlier for Meiji Japan and the modern West. After 
returning from an eye-opening visit to the United States in the early years of 
the twentieth century,® Liang had become increasingly fearful of revolution 
and the social anomie to which it could lead. He found support for his views 
on civic virtue versus personal virtue in the writings of the great Ming-era phi- 
losopher and statesman Wang Yangming. 

Liang’s interest in the contemporary relevance of Wang’s ideas was also a 
product of Liang’s time in Japan. Precisely at the moment Liang was living in 
Japan, Wang Yangming was undergoing a revival of sorts in certain Japanese 
circles. Yomeigaku (the school or teachings of Wang Yangming) was being 
used at this time in Japan to emphasize the importance of the individual as the 


6 Catalogued its his Xin dalu youji (A record of travel on the new continent), concerning which 
see the essay by Hazama herein (chap. 8). This trip began on February 20, 1903, and ended 
with his return to Yokohama on December u of the same year. See Hazama Naoki, “Ryo 
Keicho: Nihon kankei nippyo (1898-1903)” (Liang Qichao, a daily account concerning Japan, 
1898-1903), in Chugoku kindai ni okeru Nihon o baikai to suru Seiyo kindai bunmei no juyo ni 
kansuru kisoteki kenkyu. Heisei 6-7 nendo kagaku kenkytihi hojokin ippam kenkyii C kenkyii 
seika hokokusho (Basic research, on the reception of modern Western civilization in modern 
China via the intermediacy of Japan. Report on the attainments of C research in the general 
research funded for scientific research for 1994-95) (March 1997), pp. 27-28. 
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comerstone of a strong state. For contemporary Japan, then, Wang Yangming 
was being employed to buttress the unique Japanese spirit or Yamato 
damashii. This caught Liang’s attention, for the Chinese needed something 
comparable, he argued—what he would call a “Chinese Bushido” or martial 
spirit. At the same time, the nationalist philosopher Inoue Tetsujiro (1856- 
1944) was employing Wang Yangming’s writings to forge a new Meiji-period 
national morality, another project that Liang saw as linked to gongde. Japan 
provided the model, although in this case based on a Chinese tradition. 

Liang also discovered the relevance of Buddhism to modern nationalism 
while in Japan. Liang had shown considerable interest in Buddhism even 
before he departed for Japan—despite the fact that he was a student of Kang 
Youwei, China’s most famous Confucian scholar of the late Qing. In fact, 
there was widespread interest in Buddhism among many late-Qing scholars. 
However, once he found himself in Japan, as Mori Noriko shows in her essay, 
Liang found a remixed Buddhism, one that had been outfitted for the task of 
modern state building. There Buddhism had been combined with evolutionary 
theory, especially the views of Benjamin Kidd (1858-1916). When Liang intro- 
duced Kidd’s ideas to his readership, he stressed the latter’s focus on personal 
self-sacrifice for the general good and the future of the nation-state, much the 
way Kidd had been read and mixed with select Buddhist ideas in Japan. Liang 
particularly felt the influence of the great Meiji-period Buddhist scholar Inoue 
Enryo (1858-1919). In Inoue, he found modern evolutionary theory, the modern 
state, and Buddhist religion combined. That Inoue was already fighting a losing 
battle and was trying to refit Buddhism for survival in Japan was largely lost 
on Liang. 

Another personal issue for Liang in which Japan provided a complex vehicle 
for new political ideas was the relationship between Chinese national identity 
and language. All the emerging nation-states of Europe and Japan had gone 
through a process of forging a “national language,” a sine qua non of moder- 
nity. As Saito Mareshi makes clear, there were at least three layers at work in 
Liang’s understanding of “Chinese” as a language: his native spoken Cantonese, 
guanhua (official Mandarin, at which Liang never acquired great proficiency), 
and the literary Chinese language (wenyan). Liang himself derived language 
identity and ethnic identity in being both Cantonese and Han. The linguistic 
structure of Chinese as a language, though, would become clear to Liang only 
after he perused Japanese grammars of his day. 

For Liang, the Japanese language was little different from Cantonese. Both 
were rooted, he believed, in an ancient literary language, wenyan, which 
had served both countries (and Korea and Vietnam, it should be added) for 
many centuries. The Hewen Han dufa (Reading Japanese the Chinese way), a 
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contemporary work offering easy access to Japanese for readers of Chinese, 
was an all-important text for Liang.” It not only enabled him to gain quick 
entry into contemporary Japanese writings and translations; it also substanti- 
ated the notion that Japanese could be read as if it were a topolect of Chinese. 

Another aspect of Liang’s understanding of national identity formulated in 
Japan, in addition to the linguistic, was the place of gender. This forms the 
core of Sakamoto Hiroko’s contribution to this collection. She shows how 
Liang, although deeply concerned with the issue of national identity even 
before leaving China in 1898, found his conception of the nation and of gen- 
der transformed by his stay in Japan. In this instance, Liang was influenced 
by Takayama Chogyut (1871-1930), the literary critic and scholar of aesthetics 
and moral philosophy, whose work reinforced Liang’s own view of the cen- 
trality of race in history and in the ultimate struggle for survival of nations in 
the world. Just as race was central to national survival, women were central to 
the strengthening of the race. Women, in Liang’s view, were elemental to the 
struggle for national survival because they mothered the future generation of 
Chinese. Bound feet were thus a disgrace because they hindered the free physi- 
cal movement of these mothers. His commitment to ending footbinding and 
to female education was thus less inspired by a belief in the need for women’s 
freedom of movement and edification in and of themselves than it was for the 
future of the race-nation. 

How are we ultimately to characterize Liang? That he was a public intel- 
lectual, at least among Chinese, goes without saying, and he was profoundly 
politically committed, even if those commitments underwent some consid- 
erable change with time. Indeed, Liang may have been a harbinger of a new 
intellectual class in China, one with roots in the Confucian elite speaking on 
behalf of the “people” only now speaking on behalf of the “Chinese people’ (in 
a geographic, not ethnic, sense).° This group of new-style intellectuals would 
rise to greater prominence in the next generation, generating the New Culture 
Movement and continuing to publish in the sort of political journals that Liang 
effectively invented for China. One might argue that the extraordinary changes 
the journalistic Chinese language was undergoing between the late nineteenth 
century and the New Culture Movement of the 1910s, from literary to vernacu- 
lar Chinese, was catalyzed by the hybrid journalistic language Liang similarly 


7 Hewen Han dufa (no publication information; copy held in the Kyoto University Library). 

8 For a study that looks at the emergence of political journalism in China in this vein, see 
Joan Judge, Print and Politics: “Shibao” and the Culture of Reform in Late Qing China (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1996). 
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helped to invent, a language irreversibly transformed by his infusion of count- 
less neologisms either coined by Japanese or in use in Japan at the time.° 

Japan and the Japanese became over the process of his many years there 
more than just mediators of things Western; they were providing serious 
models for the modern nation-state in the countless areas outlined above. 
And these Liang assiduously examined. As Saito Mareshi suggested during 
the discussions at our conference and as several essays in the volume suggest, 
Liang’s role model in this regard consciously or unconsciously, may have been 
Tokutomi Soho (1863-1957), the Japanese journalist who came of age in the 
Meiji period and published voluminously over a long career, even if little of his 
work has much scholarly depth. Both men were concerned with any and every 
area of their nation’s culture and wrote numerous essays in numerous fields. 
But each was centrally concerned with seeing to it that his homeland emerged 
stronger and with deserved glory in an increasingly contentions international 
arena. 

Is Liang Qichao reduced in any significant way as a result of these eleven 
scrutinizing examinations of the role of Japan and the Japanese in his thought 
and practice? If one is concerned with Liang as a great scholar, then indeed 
his ranking in modern history will be sharply demoted. If one is more con- 
cerned with Liang as a Chinese nationalist, then perhaps one may view his 
wholesale appropriation of things Japanese as problematical. However, if one 
is content to leave Liang as a public intellectual (as opposed to an academic or 
scholar) and a man or his own time in history, then what these eleven essays 
do is demonstrate how he functioned as a publicist. We now know the sources 
of numerous lines of thought upon which he drew—virtually always without 
attribution. For those reluctant to concede a significant Japanese influence on 
Liang, there is no longer any room for debate. Even many of Liang’s ideas about 
Chinese history and thought drew on scholars and schools of thought in Japan. 

We seriously hope, though, that Liang’s role has not been reduced, but 
rather historicized or, at least, relativized. His prolific production as a writer 
should not—as it should not for Tokutomi Soho—be confused with academic 
brilliance, great linguistic breadth, or even originality. It simply reveals a man 
of exceptional energy with interests that were as wide as they were thin, active 
at a time when China’s sense of national crisis and national identity were most 
acute and the introduction of foreign learning at its inception. No one could be 


g See the important work of Federico Masini, The Formation of Modern Chinese Lexicon and 
Its Evolution toward a National Language: The Period from 1840 to 1898 (Berkeley: Project on 
Linguistic Analysis, University of California, 1993). 
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an original thinker in as many fields as Liang “contributed” to. But that is also 
beside the point. Liang was a public intellectual whose self-appointed role was 
introducing multitudes of Western and Japanese ideas to his readership—all 
with the aim of building a strong Chinese nation-state and culture. He only 
fails when he is judged (ahistorically) by later academic standards. 


@ Source: “Response to Herbert P. Bix, ‘Remembering the Nanking Massacre’” Japan Focus, at 
http://japanfocus.org/-Joshua_A_-Fogel/1637 (May 2004). 


Response to Herbert P. Bix, “Remembering the 
Nanking Massacre” 


I have just read Herbert Bix’s long and thoughtful Japan Focus review essay of 
a new contribution to the recent spate of books and articles concerned with 
the Nanjing Massacre (also known as the Nanjing Atrocity or Incident). I found 
much food for thought there and much that I would like to have seen fleshed 
out more fully. There were as well a number of points that I found more ques- 
tionable or even irresponsible. For these reasons, I have chosen to air several 
points of agreement and disagreement in the interest of widening an impor- 
tant debate. Let me note from the outset, however, that this is not meant as 
another review of the book discussed by Bix, but of the issues he raised in 
his review. 

The book that Bix reviews, Nanking 1937: Memory and Healing (ed. Fei Fei 
Li, Robert Sabella, and David Liu; M.E. Sharpe, 2002), is the result of a confer- 
ence held in 1997 on the sixtieth anniversary of the events analyzed; it was con- 
vened at Princeton University and received some press coverage at the time, 
including indications that a number of speakers were shouted down or had 
their talks disrupted by activist students and others who (obviously) sharply 
disagreed with their points of view. It is a credit to the editors that they man- 
aged to put together the volume and include such differing points of view. 

Most of my own views on the Nanjing Massacre can be found in my intro- 
duction and in the essays (by Mark Eykholt, Takashi Yoshida, and Daqing 
Yang) in the volume I edited for the University of California Press, The Nanjing 
Massacre in History and Historiography, and in a number of reviews of others’ 
work (such as the books by Iris Chang and Yamamoto Masahiro). I gave a fac- 
ulty lecture just a year ago at the Institute for Advanced Study on the phenom- 
enon of Chinese historical memory of the massacre, the essence of which will 
be found in a chapter of a book presently being edited by Bob T. Wakabayashi 
of York University. Thus, I will not rehearse my own views here, except insofar 
as they pertain to specific points being made. 

In his second paragraph, Bix makes the sort of statement I find so troubling 
in much work done by Chinese ethnonationalists (of which, of course, Bix is 
not a member). Describing the immediate aftermath of the fall of the Chinese 
capital, Bix states: “An unprecedented rampage of arson, pillage, murder, and 
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rape ensued.” There is no doubt that great amounts of all four “ensued,” but 
was it “unprecedented”; and does this mean unprecedented in 1937-38 or 
unprecedented ever? He must mean the former, for (unless you swallow Iris 
Chang’s version of the events hook, line, and sinker) there’s no denying that the 
mass slaughter that followed Nanjing throughout central and eastern Europe 
overwhelms that of Nanjing’s winter of 1937-38. But, let’s look more closely 
at the former. In terms of sheer numbers, many more Armenians died on 
Turkish terrain during that genocide from 1915, more Africans in the Atlantic 
slave trade, and far more kulaks in the Soviet collectivization; and certainly 
later, more Cambodians at the hands of their own people, and more Hutus 
and Tutsis just a decade ago than the entire death toll in Nanjing—and more 
peoples could be added to this appalling list. Thus, whatever show of solidarity 
with our friends and colleagues such a statement as Bix’s may be intended to 
convey, it is largely at the expense of accuracy, and, in fact, only opens progres- 
sive people everywhere to assault by rightwing revisionists who trawl about 
waiting for errors of this sort as a means of dismissing entire arguments alto- 
gether. In a piece such as this one by Bix that offers such intriguing ideas about 
comparative genocide, this was not a happy place to begin. 

Two sentences later, Bix enters the minefield of the numbers game. 
Concerning the death toll, he writes: “Chinese sources range as high as 340,000; 
the best Japanese estimates put the figure as ‘no fewer than 200,000.” This sort 
of statement invites the conclusion that death toll estimates are based on and 
slanted by the nationalistic concerns (or nationality) of the estimator. However, 
only someone seriously deluded, irrespective of ethnicity, or whose point 
of view has irreparably been skewed by nationalistic concerns now argues a 
figure near 340,000. And, who are the authors of “the best Japanese estimates”? 
Bix does not tell us. Kasahara Tokushi who is cited below for his fine work on 
the subject and who is, indeed (in my estimation), one of the finest scholars, 
Japanese or otherwise, working on the war years and the Nanjing Massacre in 
particular, estimates roughly 100,000 for the immediate Nanjing area and rising 
to as high as twice that figure for the much wider region. I would wholehearted 
endorse Bix’s next sentence, though, for “[f]uture collaborative research could 
well alter the latter [200,000] figure.” I’m not sure if Bix means by this that 
200,000 may later be shown to be too low an estimate, but in any event “col- 
laborative research” on this topic would be a salutary development, to say the 
least. A recent conference on the military history of the Sino-Japanese War, 
1937-45, in which Chinese, Japanese, and Western scholars came together for 
four intense days of scholarly exchange, demonstrated that this sort of collab- 
orative work is now certainly possible without dissolving into vitriolic attack, 
defensiveness, and polemics. The numbers remain in doubt among serious 
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Japanese researchers, both academic and journalistic. Even as sympathetic a 
figure as Honda Katsuichi told Frank Gibney that he (now) estimates a death 
toll of one hundred and several tens of thousands (see Gibney’s introduction 
to Honda Katsuichi, The Nanjing Massacre: A Japanese Journalist Confronts 
Japan’s National Shame, MLE. Sharpe, 1998, p. vii). 

Bix moves immediately to note that the Nanjing Massacre did not enter 
public consciousness in Japan until the Tokyo Trials and “even then the story 
was not followed up and the issues soon disappeared from public conscious- 
ness.” It is, of course, difficult to say anything firm about what does or does not 
enter “public consciousness,” but the Nanjing Massacre was not absent from 
Japanese publications from 1948 through the entire Cold War, as Bix argues. 
As Daqing Yang is now discovering, the author Hotta Yoshie (1918-98) wrote a 
series of pieces of historical fiction in the 1950s about the atrocities in Nanjing 
and leftwing journalists began researching the events in the late 1960s, in cer- 
tain instances inspired by the contemporaneous American war in Vietnam. 
Some of the work of the most famous of these, Honda Katsuichi, has even 
appeared now in English. In any event, the statement, “[t]hrough four long 
decades of cold war, issues of war responsibility were covered up,” is at best 
inaccurate, at worst an insult to all those hardworking Japanese scholars who 
are principally responsible for having the seamier side of events of the Sino- 
Japanese War brought to life at all: comfort women, poison gas, human experi- 
mentation, drug dealing, and the Nanjing Massacre, among others. 

Bix handles the discussion of the essays by Ian Burma and Richard Falk gen- 
erously. He notes Buruma’s disinclination to hold the Nanjing Massacre up for 
comparison with the Nazi Holocaust and Buruma’s suggestion that the schol- 
arly desideratum of learning the truth of the events that transpired in Nanjing 
strongly militates against forging a Chinese identity around such a symbol of 
victimization. Buruma made similar arguments in the New York Review of Books 
shortly after the conference in Princeton, and they still ring true. Bix’s criticism 
of Falk’s ignorance of the Tokyo Trials and other items of native knowledge 
were highly measured; Falk should consider himself lucky. However, the discus- 
sion of the Tokyo Trials’ Justice Radhabinod Pal (1886-1967) quickly becomes 
skewed along polemical lines. Pal may not have been a “neutral analyst,’ as Falk 
depicts him, but to dismiss his views as Bix does because of his political sup- 
port for Chandra Bose and company is not arguing a point but assessing guilt 
by association. Pal’s juridical decision at the Tokyo Trials, which runs to hun- 
dreds of pages, is utterly fascinating reading. Tanaka Masaaki, to be sure, has 
turned Pal into a hero for his own nefarious endeavor to whitewash Japanese 
behavior on the Mainland during the war, because Pal had serious reservations 
about the decisions reached at the Tokyo Trials, but Pal deserves better than 
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odious creatures such as Tanaka. Timothy Brook, no rightwing sympathizer, 
has written sensitively and sensibly on Pal in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Asian Studies and in the introduction to his edited Documents on the Rape of 
Nanking (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1999). 

Dismissing Pal in this way would be comparable to dismissing Anwar Sadat’s 
(1918-81) ability to make an important decision because he supported the 
Germans during World War 11. Of course, support for the Axis powers is repre- 
hensible by any standard, but there are different circumstances and different 
levels of complicity. Neither Justice Pal nor President Sadat served as a guard 
at a death camp, nor did either send anyone there. They, like nationalist lead- 
ers and their followers throughout Southeast Asia, made common cause with 
admittedly loathsome regimes in the cause of anti-colonialism. If we abhor the 
manner in which rightwing critics use guilt by association to dispense with an 
uncomfortable argument thrown their way, then consistency demands that we 
insist on at least the same standards for liberals, leftists, progressives, and the 
great mass of the unaffiliated. 

When Bix moves next to a look at an essay by Sun Zhaiwei, he makes some 
highly salient points. Sun is China’s best known scholar of the Nanjing Massacre, 
and this is his maiden work to appear in English. The point Sun stresses, as Bix 
enumerates it, is that the root cause of the Massacre was “Japanese militarism 
and ideological indoctrination” combined with mass murder aimed at evis- 
cerating Chinese resistance. Few would disagree that militarism and indoc- 
trination contributed to Japanese behavior in Nanjing, though it is unclear 
just what is specifically or operationally meant by these terms; however, use 
of mass murder to further strike fear into an invaded populace may imply 
that the deaths in Nanjing were planned in advance by the Japanese leader- 
ship, and few (aside from the usual suspects) believe this line of argumenta- 
tion any longer. If we tweak the argument a bit, though, few would disagree 
with the notion that on the field of battle Japanese troops and their immediate 
superiors—though apparently not their commanders-in-chief—were aiming 
to punish the Chinese for their ferocious resistance at Shanghai in which many 
Japanese soldiers lost friends in a battle they believed they would win quickly 
and easily. As a Japanese foot soldier later recalled in an interview with Honda 
Katsuichi: “[T]he assault on Nanjing took place as an extension of this fighting 
[ie., in and around Shanghaij. It just wasn’t the kind of atmosphere in which 
you'd immediately forgive and release your prisoners, merely because they had 
surrendered to you. The mood was one of avenging your dead comrades” (The 
Nanjing Massacre, p. 240). I agree wholeheartedly with Bix that the Princeton 
conference volume would have been a marvellous opportunity to use the data 
drawn by Sun here from Nanjing to explore similar instances of mass murder 
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occurring during total war. To date, the Chinese have been extremely reluctant 
to make this move, and the few that do generally jump to facile comparisons 
with the Nazi Holocaust, as Buruma laments. 

We confront a similar problem across the Strait of Taiwan with the next 
essay by Lee En-han. Lee has been working for some time to demonize Japan 
in the prewar and war years, and I would be extremely wary of being led into 
the trap set here. Bix states: Lee “rightfully laments the efforts of those he calls 
the ‘total deniers’ such as Tanaka Masaaki and the ‘partial deniers, of whom 
historian Hata Ikuhiko is the most notorious, to ‘use every possible tactic to 
resist the figures.’” 

To speak of Tanaka and Hata in the same breath in this regard borders on 
the seriously irresponsible—unless one’s aim, as it appears is Lee’s, is to dis- 
credit by associated guilt everyone with which one disagrees. Tanaka is a fairly 
despicable character who has fabricated documents and built a career around 
spreading lies to vindicate a lost cause. Hata, no matter how much one may dis- 
agree with him, is an eminent scholar who has for over forty years been writing 
numerous excellent studies of Japan at war. He was certainly writing about the 
Nanjing Massacre before Iris Chang or Lee En-han were, and his book on the 
subject, first published in 1986 and translated into Chinese, is still an author- 
ity in the field. The problem is that he comes up with a death toll much lower 
than Chang, Lee, Sun, and many leftwing Japanese historians—on the order 
of 40,000. The harsh political attacks on him may also be responsible, in part, 
for forcing him into the arms of figures on the right in Japan with considerably 
less scholarly interest in the debates over wartime atrocities. Hata refuses to 
rescind what these others consider a low figure, and he refuses to back down 
under pressure, shouting, and cat-calls. In fact, he gives just as good (or bad) as 
he gets, often making unwarranted (or, at least, unwanted) counterclaims, such 
as his irrational comment at a trilateral (Us-Japan-China) meeting of scholars 
at International House in Tokyo several years ago that the Chinese claims or 
300,000 murdered at Nanjing must be including those killed in the Cultural 
Revolution. Most Japanese who, at least, admit that widespread killing went 
on in Nanjing that winter bow their heads and take their bashing, but Hata 
dishes it back out. Neither side is particularly attractive, but at least Hata is a 
serious scholar. To claim that his research is motivated by Japanese nationalist 
concerns thus strikes me as fairly silly. 

Hata is largely responsible for discrediting virtually every one of the photo- 
graphs that adorn the pages of Iris Chang’s book and probably are as respon- 
sible as her prose for winning admirers among English-language readers. His 
piece of several years ago in Sekai subjected each and every one of them to 
withering criticism. Several Japanese historians, such as Kasahara Tokushi, 
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subsequently apologized for having accepted the validity of one or more of 
them. One important point that thus emerges is that, like it or not, progres- 
sive historians also allow their politics to take command and override their 
good sense. It is to Kasahara’s credit that he has recognized this. That Bix finds 
Kasahara’s fine piece in this volume “one of the best in the book” is not at all 
surprising. He has been working for years on the war years; he knows Chinese 
well and uses numerous Chinese sources; and he has published a large vol- 
ume of works on the Nanjing Massacre and other Japanese campaigns during 
the war. 

Bix dispenses with Higashinakano Shudo (the given name is often rendered 
as Osamichi) in a brief sentence, although the editors go to pains to note that 
he is a member of the revisionist camp. Although not a “total denier” (he’s 
close, having admitted in one piece to a total of forty-seven civilian deaths in 
Nanjing), he has devoted much energy to discrediting the evidence concerning 
the mass killings at Nanjing as mere rumor or anti-Japanese plot. On a sim- 
plistic political spectrum, he is well to the right of Hata Ikuhiko, but he can- 
not be ignored or written off simply because of his politics. He is the rarest of 
figures in the revisionist camp—an actual historian who knows how we work 
and what counts as evidence. Thus, if one is interested in getting to the bot- 
tom of what actually transpired in that terrible winter in Nanjing, then one 
can safely ignore the likes of Tanaka Masaaki—I would argue—but not either 
Higashinakano or Hata. 

Skipping over Bix’s brief treatment of the essays by Haruko Cook and 
Takashi Yoshida, with which I basically agree, he comes next to Vera Schwarcz’s 
comparative exploration of Chinese and Jewish historical memory in the 
wake of a horrific tragedy. But, in this instance, Schwarcz actually warns us 
again oversimplifying comparisons, of everyone declaring their own ethnic 
“holocaust” in a frenzy of victimization, all connected in intriguing ways with 
nation-building. Bix appears to quite like this piece and encourages readers to 
see how Schwarcz’s quasi-psychoanalytic approach to telling of past suffering 
is somehow connected to the beginnings of healing. While I always benefit 
from reading Vera Schwarcz’s work, I have never understood how verbaliz- 
ing is linked to healing. I think it is based on a somewhat religious belief sys- 
tem that necessitates a leap of faith in the psychoanalytic relationship. If you 
accept that relationship as instructive and the extroversion of personal pain as 
curative, then it will be for you. Although he is not mentioned in this context, 
Dominic LaCapra has also in a recent book offered a psychoanalytic model for 
confronting the Holocaust (see his Representing the Holocaust: History, Theory, 
Trauma, Cornell University Press, 1994). 
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It all sounds rather nifty, especially in Schwarcz’s brilliant hands, but she still 
panders to the notion that Nanjing is somehow, some way a “holocaust” that 
can sit in a comparison with the Shoah. This is precisely where the social scien- 
tists among us need to enter and the humanists among us need to exit center 
stage. A social historian by the name of Henry Huttenbach has been working for 
several decades to draw up a typology for genocide. He warns us, though: “How 
do we prevent ourselves from moving glibly from Auschwitz to Hiroshima and 
back, from the Death Camps to the Gulag, from genuine genocide to non-geno- 
cide, from lumping victims of bona fide extermination together with victims 
of massacres?” (“Locating the Holocaust on the Genocide Spectrum: Towards 
a Methodology of Definition and Categorization,” Holocaust and Genocide 
Studies 3.3 [1988]: 291.) In other words, we need comparisons to make sense of 
those things which strike us as absolutely evil, but even more important is the 
need for a sound analytical framework from which to make such comparisons. 
In my view, psychoanalysis is not it. 

Bix ultimately offers mixed praise for Nanking 1937 as a whole. It presents a 
wide panorama of viewpoints on the Nanjing Massacre, “war responsibility,” 
and comparative suffering, but fails to plumb their depths with insights from 
more recent events of “human depravity” and mass murder. This would not 
be to demote or departicularize the events in Nanjing, but just to make them 
more comprehensible. Such an approach is, of course, precisely why Iris Chang 
and others of her persuasion would like us to see the massacres committed by 
the Japanese military in Nanjing during the winter of 1937-38 as a “forgotten 
holocaust.” The trope of the “forgotten holocaust” was already well used by the 
time she seized upon it, having been employed for the Gypsy (Roma and Sinti 
peoples) genocide at the hands of the Nazis, the Poles under Nazi occupation, 
Armenians by the Turks, and others, and reasons for its exhumation for con- 
temporary utilization are too obvious to need explanation. 

Bix suggests placing the events of the Nanjing Massacre in light of the mass 
rapes of German women by the invading Russian army at the very end of wwII 
and the immediate postwar years, the French torture of Algerian civilians, and 
the United States’ army’s killings at No Gun Ri in the Korean War. As horrific as 
each of these complex of events was, they are also qualitatively different, and 
none approaches the numbers even remotely posted by the Japanese military 
in Nanjing. But, Bix is not through, for next we are told—the imperative is actu- 
ally used—to compare Japan's aggression against China with “the American 
colonial war of aggression in Iraq” and several other incidents of Us mistreat- 
ment or murder of prisoners. And, if that’s not enough, we are again instructed 
in the imperative not to “forget the lessons of the atrocities in Nanking when 
reading of the atrocious policies that Israeli governments (past but especially 
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present) pursue against the Palestinians for the sake of Israeli ‘settlements’ 
and ‘outposts’ built illegally on stolen land.” It is one thing to tell readers to 
think critically about the contemporary crimes and misdemeanors of their 
own government, but when the whole world is opened up, why is it always 
Israel that is singled out for such wholesale condemnation? Certainly the eth- 
nic cleansings of the former Yugoslavia, the Rwandan genocide, Chechnya, and 
elsewhere have given us numerous instances of mass murder (often accompa- 
nied by mass rape) that far outstrip anything the Israelis (past, present, or com- 
bined) have done. Furthermore, why do “progressives” so often fail to mention 
Cambodia and various other Stalinist and Maoist regimes and groups, such as 
the Shining Path, who have committed mass murders in our time of almost 
(with apologies to Vera Schwarcz) unspeakable proportions. Genocide—real 
mass murder that reaches genocidal proportions—knows no left-right distinc- 
tion, and putting little Israel into that group is, frankly, preposterous. 


M@ Source: “Naito Konan and Naito’s Historiography: A Reconsideration in the Early Twenty- 
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Naito Konan and Naito’s Historiography: 
A Reconsideration in the Early Twenty-First Century 


In English the term “Japanese Sinology” might be translated into Chinese as 
either FA AYE or A ASA) HUGH 3%, and it covers as much or even more 
than the Chinese expressions. It can mean Japanese studies of Chinese his- 


a 


tory and culture, or Japanese exegeses of the Chinese classics throughout the 
ages, or in fact any instance in which one examines Japanese approaches to or 
responses to Chinese civilization from antiquity through the present. My own 
work has tended to fall within the first category: Japanese studies of Chinese 
history, and it is to this general subject that I shall address my remarks today. 
Some years ago, I spent a great deal of time studying the writings of the 
celebrated Japanese historian, Naito Konan W yi Pd, Torajiro FEY ES (1866— 
1934), and the school of Sinology he helped to build at Kyoto University early 


in the last century. What I soon learned—this is an obvious point—is that 
I could not simply read his many writings on Chinese history and culture and 
then write an analysis of them. Rather, I had to immerse myself in the period 
in which he wrote, roughly the 1880s through the years just prior to his death 


in the early 1930s—namely, mid-Meiji 4/4 through early Showa Hf All Japan. 
I also came to understand that I would have to read his writings on Japanese 
history, because the historical and cultural relationship between China and 
Japan were central to his entire project as a scholar. 

The result was a book that I have never been entirely satisfied with: Politics 
and Sinology: The Case of Naito Konan (1866-1934) which was translated into 
Japanese as: (AARWIRG. KYU T4y 7AEY/AY—). Unsatisfied 
for two reasons. First, there were several areas of Chinese culture to which he 
had devoted considerable attention and which I was unable to find a way of 
addressing in the book. These would include Chinese art history and Chinese 
historiography; in both of these scholarly areas, he wrote eminent books 
and articles. 
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Second, in the 1970s and early 1980s, I was still writing in a defensive mode. 
With the exception of a handful of his most famous disciples—such as 
Miyazaki Ichisada ‘= ll@} TH XE (1g01-1995) and Yoshikawa Kojiro Fi )!|S2 7K Ef 
(1904—1980)—who continued to laud their professor, the influence of the war 


years was still strong when I was doing my work, and this meant that Naito was 
still associated with all things Japanese in China and that meant aggression 
against China. If I wanted to say anything even remotely positive about his 
theories, I had to first try to overcome the negative image that had developed 
around much of the scholarship associated with him in postwar Japan. 

The first postwar articles written about Naito were highly condemnatory 
and found the roots of imperialism in every one of his famous theories. Thus, to 
give just one example, while Naito may have argued that China entered moder- 
nity over a millenium ago at the start of the Song dynasty, that only meant in 
his harshest critics’ eyes that he thought China had stagnated in modernity 
for those many centuries. I knew this was all wildly exaggerated, but I had to 
argue from a defensive posture, all the time knowing equally well that there 
were, of course, political aspects about his life and career that were tainted 
with Japanese imperialism. 

This situation has all now happily changed. I would like in my talk today to 
first address reasons why the mood has changed, look at some of the newer 
work on Naito that has appeared in recent years, and then take a fresh close 
look at one of the two areas I was unable to address in my book twenty-five 
years ago, his work in the field of Chinese historiography. 


What Has Changed 


I think the most important thing that has changed since I first began reading 
and writing about Naito Konan has been unrelated to changes within Japan. 
Interestingly, since the death of Mao Zedong and the commencement of the 
Four Modernizations, Mainland Chinese authors have rediscovered Nait6 
on their own, as have scholars in Taiwan over the past decade or more. I say 
“rediscovered” because Naito had many Chinese colleagues and associates 
before his death, especially during his years at Kyoto University. A number of 
his essays were translated into Chinese, and his views were recognized-not 
necessarily always agreed with, but recognized-as sufficiently significant as to 
warrant their attention. In the prewar world of Sinological studies by serious 
scholars as opposed to, shall we say, more popular or journalistic writers such 
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as Liang Qichao!—Chinese and Japanese had reached a level of interaction are 
only now, once again, approaching. I would even argue that one of the reasons 
many of Naito’s books were never translated in Chinese was that most serious 
Chinese scholars could read them in the original. 

In the immediate postwar years, when memories of World War 11 were still 
extremely fresh, many leftwing Japanese academics returned to teaching posi- 
tions at Japan’s many universities. Under the American Occupation of Japan 
through 1952 and well after it, scholars who had supported the Japanese gov- 
ernment or espoused rightist, imperialist ideas were removed from their posts. 
Thus, the entire first generation of Japanese scholars—and not only in Asian 
studies—were far to the left of center. In addition, a significant number had 
survived during the war years not by having gone into exile, as did so many lef- 
twing and Jewish German academics, but by hiding their views from the spot- 
light or actually working for an agency of the Japanese government or military 
in China, such as one of the research organs of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company. In either case, they were deeply burdened with a sense of guilt for 
what they saw as acts of complicity with the Japanese war machine. Two of the 
more prominent ways these men and women worked to exorcise their demons 
was by virulently attacking all prewar Japanese scholarship on China for being 
completely compromised by the imperialist Japanese government and army, 
and by profoundly associating themselves with the Chinese revolution on the 
mainland which was nearing success soon after the war’s end. A significant 
number later left the Japan Communist Party when it broke with the Chinese 
Communist Party—out of sympathy for the latter. 

One example of this postwar condemnatory approach to the work 


of Naito Konan was an essay by Nohara Shiro #f JX VURE published in 1946: 
(AREA a 32 BB ant 4 ).2 Nohara took aim at Naitd’s most famous work, 
«SC Hla), which was first published in 1914 shortly after the fall of the Qing 
dynasty. Despite the apparent chaos of the early Republican era, and in the 


face of Japanese critics claiming that disorder was both the natural culmi- 
nation of modern China and a perfect excuse for international dismember- 
ment of China, Naito argued vehemently that republicanism (+£#il + #8) 
was the historically-determined future for China—and, he strongly implied, 


1 See 3848, “Japan and Liang Qichao’s Research in the Field of National Learning,” trans. 
Minghui Hu and Joshua A. Fogel, Sino-Japanese Studies 12.1 (November 1999), pp. 5-24. 
2 BPAVURS, “ARRAS Sc AS aad”. CHB) RAE (1946). Al35—420 
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China was the future for the East Asian region as a whole.? That would seem 
like a highly positive assessment which should have earned Naito great praise 
in the postwar years. However, Nohara #f )ii and others like him decided that 
virtually every point in (52 ASiif#)) was worthy of nothing short of abject con- 
demnation. Where Naito saw a grassroots basis for republicanism in China at 


the village level run by elders (40) without the intercession of the central 
government, a process which had matured over the centuries since the Song 


dynasty and the end of aristocracy, Nohara !#f ) found nothing but “local bul- 
lies and evil gentry” (4 #).Where Naito argued that Chinese had tran- 
scended the age of the nation-state and no longer conceptualized the nation as 
such, Nohara !f Ji argued that he was merely concocting an excuse for others, 


namely Japan, to step in and rule—thus, Nohara ff )ii claimed, by identifying 
the elders (40) as the kernel of Chinese society, Naito was effectively provid- 
ing Japanese imperialists with the key to conquering China. To be sure, Naito 
did argue in favor of China relinquishing control of its national government to 
a consortium of international powers, so that the Chinese people would not 
be burdened with the cost of a national defense and would not have to worry 


about corruption at the level of the central government. Nohara !!¥ Jii claimed 
that this was actually core of Naito’s argument. 

Nohara’s !!f Ji’s claims were, needless to say, very much caught up in the era 
in which they were written, the immediate postwar period. It should no longer 
take us much time to see that they were exaggerated, often wildly off the mark, 
and more concerned with a larger, self-cleansing process as Japanese scholars 
of Chinese history and culture faced the extremely difficult task of coming to 
terms with their own prewar heritage. Being a major figure of that prewar heri- 
tage, perhaps it is only natural that Naito would come under attack. It is also 
important that Naito was decidedly not a leftist or Marxist in any sense. Indeed, 
he described the principal reason for the failure of the Taiping Rebellion to 


be its “communism” (+£ 4 +E #8), namely its communitarian structure which 
directly conflicted with the structure of rural Chinese village life controlled by 
elders (S02). Hence, the Taiping leaders failed to understand the basic struc- 
ture of Chinese society and were thus doomed to end in defeat. Naito wrote 
admiringly of local Chinese society and his antipathy for what he called “com- 


munism” (t£ 4 +E $3) was just below the surface. This cannot have sat well 
with postwar Marxists critics of his work. 

I have singled out one essay by Nohara Shiro #f JX VURS, but there were 
many other similar works which found Japanese imperialism peeking out from 


every thesis pounded out by Naito. The other glaring fault these critics found 


3 ARPS, “Scan”, (AUR SE) CREE: SERGE EG. 19724F) Sig tt 
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in his work was the putative claim that Chinese history had stagnated. As I 
have noted, if modernity began in the tenth or eleventh centuries, and China 
was still modern in the nineteenth century, then it must have stagnated. I have 
been unable to find any treatment of this subject in Naito’s written work, but it 
nonetheless became a hallmark of the postwar critique of him—even reflected 
faintly in Western scholarship.* While still in his mid-twenties, Saeki Yuichi 
EAHA — (b. 1932) found time, in the midst of a 1957 article on Japanese 


scholarship concerned with Ming-Qing economic history, to lambast Naito 
for eviscerating China's historical dynamism by propounding stagnancy at the 
hallmark of the past millenium.® Again, this was wildly exaggerated. 

In the immediate postwar decades in Japan, the statement that someone 
had ever claimed stagnancy or backwardness in China was an incendiary one. 
This was not only a time when the Chinese revolution was very fresh, but it 
was also a time when Japanese scholars were doing everything in their power 
to give China back a history—a normal history—that they perceived had been 
taken away by the theories of prewar Japanese scholars. In Marxist terms— 
terms which dominated the postwar debate—that meant that China had to be 
fitted back onto the unilinear track toward a glorious socialist future, just like 
other “normal” countries. We see concerns even in the highly refined scholar- 
ship of such an exalted figure as Niida Noboru {4 H1 4 (1904-1966) who, 
writing in the 1950s, sought to locate and analyze in great depth a distinctive 


feudal period for China; in so doing, Chinese history would acquire periodiza- 
tion, and the engines of history would once again be chugging down their one- 
way tracks.® 

Thus, despite his extraordinary contributions to the topic of periodizing 
Chinese history, his absence of comment on the topic of stagnation, and 
indeed his criticism of the Japanese military adventures in Manchuria in the 


4 This viewwas even reflected in English-language writing about Japanese views of China where 
Naitd’s name would appear as someone who, to cite one example, “popularized ‘unchanging 
China’... [and] wrote persuasively of China’s backwardness, stagnation, and corruption, and 
tended to create an image of a land in which any change, including a reversal to earlier, more 
traditional conditions would be preferable.” See Marius Jansen, “Changing Japanese Attitude 
Toward Modernization,” in Changing Japanese Attitude Toward Modernization, ed. Marius 
Jansen (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), pp. 838-84. 
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early 1930s,” Naito and his work became the objects of severe vituperation in 
the first postwar decades. In the process, the baby was almost thrown out with 
the bath- water; that is, the “bad” parts of Naito’s writings seemed so offen- 
sive that all of his writings became, in some quarters at least, all but taboo 
for a period of time. Kyoto scholars continued to admire his work; some of 
the older generation who had studied with him at the end of his career and 
the beginning of their own remembered his work fondly, but with a handful 
of exceptions, there were no strong rebuttals to the condemnatory mood for 
some time.® 

The situation began to change in the early 1980s primarily, I believe, because 
Mainland Chinese scholars found so much of value in Naito’s extremely rich 
body of writings. In a P.R.C. publication for internal consumption (7%), the 
journal «BY 21 9%) 28), Professor Xia Yingyuan §2 Jf 7c, now retired 
but who was then at the Institute of History of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences (HF BM#t @ A} be + RASCH FLAT), published an essay entitled: 
(A Bev Ba EY PM) 52 4 3%) 2 It was a short piece but, unlike so many essays 
in Japan, it curiously did not dwell on the imperialist implications of Naito’s 


writings; rather, it introduced his main theories, such as his famous periodiza- 
tion scheme, and expressed great admiration for their author. Many years 
before in 1934, the year of Naitd’s death, a then young Zhou Yiliang JJ — [2 
(1913-2001) published a longer and more erudite essay about Naito’s schol- 
arly work, based on his own college graduation thesis, in the journal « 5244 
+E #2) 10 When he returned to China after World War 11 from Harvard 
University, where he tutored many Americans in Japanese," Zhou taught 
Japanese history to several generations of Chinese students at Beijing University. 
Xia’s article basically picked up this thread after nearly half a century. 


7 For example: (iW JNEURR IC Ol CT) CAH A Pr) 19324F3 1, 5. 7. 8A 
in (ARPES) CRO: SHE EEES. 19727F) S578. Ali7o-180; (INS 
ROTTEN DVT) (K7 YT) (9334F6H). in (ARR) GRE: 
SESS. 1972°F) S578. 181-184. 

8 Onesuch exception was eee) albeit innocuous, biography of Naito: — A342. «A 
WEIRD) CHEE: FASRZSGM. 1972 4E). There was also an idiosyncratic biographi- 
cal study of Naitd by a non-academic: FILS? — Bb. (FEO ARLE: NRA RO 7 v 
7 IVEVE) ORE: HUA BEL. 19664F) « 
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As with Xia’s essay, notably absent from Zhou’s work—and virtually ubiq- 
uitous in all Japanese writing on the subject of Naito’s work—was mention of 
imperialism, stagnation, and the like; and Zhou was writing only a few years 
after the Manchurian Incident. Indeed, when I met both men over the course 
of the late 1980s and early 1990s, they affirmed the view for me that, in their 
separate estimations, Naito was simply a great scholar. I shall return to this 
theme momentarily. 

Another important change leading to the resuscitation of Naito and his 
ideas about Chinese history does have to do with changes within Japan. It con- 
cerns the generational change within Japanese academia since the conclusion 
of World War 11 and the paradigm shift in approaches to Chinese historical and 
cultural research. As the immediate postwar generation has passed on either 
through retirement or death, a younger generation has not been as infatu- 
ated with Marxism—or at least with the overdetermined manner in which 
Marxism was frequently used to emplot Chinese history, finding feudalism 
here and capitalism (or its “sprouts” Hj 4) there. 

I would point to the early 1980s as the moment when this change was first 
being identified—again, this was when I was putting the finishing touches 
on my book about Naitd Konan Vii] Fa. In a collection of essays edited by 
Professor 4) ||THME (b. 1925) entitled (PEA ARH AR & Hast & & O 
BA AIZ OL CT OAEG ANH FE), Professor #)I| and his colleagues made 
clear what Tanigawa #°)!| had been more subtly working on in his own period 


of expertise, Chinese history from Wei-Jin #4 through fang.!2 Namely, they 
were all arguing from their various places in Chinese history that there was 
something more basic to the fabric of Chinese history that social classes as 
understood by Marxism, and they called this phenomenon the local social 
community: sometimes “local society” (+4384 # ) and more frequently “local 


community” (|=) #2). This term is an expression with a long and complex 
history within Japanese scholarship; even its association with Japanese studies 
of Chinese history is complex. Professor Tanigawa #+)!| had been for many 
years dissatisfied by the rigid mold into which Japanese Marxist Sinologists 
had forced China’s historical experience. He proposed several decades 
earlier that Sinologists move beyond class to assess local Chinese society, 
and he was roundly attacked by the dominant Marxist establishment for his 


12 SITE MEA. CBI KAS & HEL & DBRS OT ORG HIT FE) 

Coe AS: AB Allg EBS EO FEB HB eR FE (A) RR FC FEL 
#& Hi00531039) FUR Aeae: «FE IGEAE. 19834F). See my extensive review of this 
collective work: “A New Direction in Japanese Sinology,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
44.1 (June 1984), pp. 225-47. 
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efforts. However, he never gave up, and his views have now produced many 
disciples and adherents over the years. His late colleague at Kyoto University, 
Kawakatsu Yoshio )!|/#&/HE (1922-1984), was a longtime partner in moving 
the discussion beyond simplistic class analysis. 

Fascinating for me is that Tanigawa’s #)!| concept of “local community” as 
a term for the structure of local Chinese society very closely resembles a con- 
cept used by Naito: (ES [H]). When I suggested this relationship to Professor 
Tanigawa %)!| in the mid-1980s, he was very happy that the connection had 


been recognized. He has since spent a great deal of time studying Nait6’s works 
and even organizing a citizen’s group of men from various occupations within 
the Kyoto area to read works by Naité together. He also organized a WW EW FA 
ti} 3% of scholars from around Japan, and they recently published under his 
editorship: (ABR OUR: 7 > 7 FEO FARA) 4 A look through 


the essays in this book, which includes one Chinese author, reveals that these 


scholars are no longer obsessed with pigeon-holing Naito or assessing him 
solely on the basis of “imperialism.” Naito has now become a figure in intellec- 
tual history with some fascinating ideas about Chinese history—some of those 
ideas may still work and some may not. 

In other words, he is no longer being used as a “whipping boy” ora sacrificial 
animal onto whom all the sins of the prewar era may be put and exorcised. 
Perhaps, then, the time is right to take a fresh look at his extraordinary history 
of Chinese historical thought. 


A Fresh Look at Naito’s Work in the Field of Chinese Historiography 


Several years ago, the long series of books put out by the publisher Heibonsha 
(-F SL#L) in conjunction with the Toyo bunko (38}F SCJHt) reissued Naitd’s 


13 He first raised his own doubts about labeling the Tang period as “ancient” (744) at the 


annual meeting of the /fé “#4 7t @ in 1955. In several essays of the 1960s, he suggested 
that scholarly advances were been severely held back because of the stranglehold of the 
periodization schemes being imposed on Chinese history by orthodox Marxist theory. 
See JINPRSSME. (— HE EAR Ic BUT SHAPE CTY). GL OER BO ke 
(C) 689% Gg6i4F): JINR SEME, (BE RIICH). (SERRE) 715 Cg9624F5 
FAL). Ai64-171. 
14 AVR RS TR It a. (ARR OU: TY TREO) (Aiba: i] 
ALATA TUT. ~~ C20014F). Although the book lists the 4} 7¢ @ itself as editor, 
clearly this was Professor Tanigawa’s work; he initially organized the group, wrote the 


volume’s introduction, its preface, and its final substantive essay. 
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extraordinary work, (3 JS 3244 2)5 This work was the result of lectures 
delivered at Kyoto Imperial University in the 1910s, and the reader quickly real- 
izes something which is as true now as it was over eighty years ago when Naito 
first delivered these lectures: not only was there no easy way for him to have 
organized the raw material for his talks, but even more astonishing is the fact 
that there were no libraries with easy access to all the major works of Chinese 
historiography. Naito had to all the work as he went along. This very fat book 
was thus not only the first of its kind in any language; it has even today not 
been superceded, and that is surely why Heibonsha thought it could repub- 
lish the book and earn money. I would like now to briefly examine the basic 
arguments of this book. Not many books can still be read with profit nearly a 
century after they were first published. An investigation of this one may help 
explain why it is still such an extraordinarily valuable work. 

The single most important debate which Naito saw informing the entire his- 
tory of Chinese historical writing—and one which tells us a great deal about his 
own sense of what was important in historical research—was between a com- 
prehensive approach to history (tongshi iH 2) and a single-period approach 
(duandaishi ft {\ 2). Although he found some merit in the latter and admired 
several historians who advocated it, he was an unabashed partisan of the for- 


mer and of the great Chinese historians who had adopted it in their work. 
Thus, after 100 pages o1: his (5¢ Hi) 24 42) analyzing every known pre- 
Han text and fragment then in existence for its historical content and every 
known commentary on them, it is with the SAiji HAC of Sima Qian FA] Kyi 
(135?-93 BCE) that Naito identified the true emergence of conscious history 


writing in China. After the disorder of the Warring States era, there was a gen- 
eral tendency in the Han toward the unification of thought, and Naito saw the 
SAC as the result of efforts to unify the historical records that had accumu- 
lated to that point in time. Unlike his father, Sima Tan =] Mya (d. no BCE), 
from whom he inherited the work of compiling the SAU, =) Mj2 fell heav- 
ily under the influence of Dong Zhongshu 7 /'f' #7 (179?-104? BCE) and the 
Gongyang tradition 2S =F:(&. Naito interestingly argued that, while the SAU is 
not what we might accept as history today, it is factually what we demand of 


history writing. It was decidedly not like its contemporaries-works which com- 
piled events to serve a sovereign’s needs; the ‘2 U was thus not born simply 
out of the “demands of the times” but out of i] /§3é’s own great genius.!6 


15 ARRAS, (SCS) COREE: “PALE. 1992, 2%. 
16 «6 AR, (SCAB), CRS) CR: EES. 19764F) 38 
u%%. Fl106-108. 
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Such an evaluation might seem rather quaint and certainly old-fashioned 
in our overly critical age, but let us momentarily give Naito the benefit of 
the doubt and look at just what he identified as 7] ji’s “genius.” First and 
foremost, it was the use of a comprehensive approach to history which implied 
an understanding that history did not simply begin in a given year when one 
sovereign ascended the throne or a new dynasty commenced and end when 
that ruler or regime left power. As =] /4j#@ seemed to clearly understand, his- 
tory was a process involving change over a long, long time span: the entirety 
of the known past. FJ 3i€ saw himself, perhaps exaggeratedly, as the heir to 
a daotong it that went from the Duke of Zhou }#] ZS through Confucius 
to himself.” Like his father, though, 7] j2€ believed that the historian’s task 
was a hereditary commitment to speak the truth—irrespective of the con- 


sequences—and thus to explain how history had culminated in the present, 
the Han dynasty. 

Naito felt that the AU had not been appreciated in its day, largely because 
it was followed by the Han shu #74 of Ban Gu HEliil (32-92), a single-era 
history that set the mold for much of the history writing that followed. Only 
at a much later date were the contributions of the 52AU recognized. Naito 
reserved special praise for Shao Jinhan’s 4% (1743-1796) penetrating 
analysis of the text.8 It was Zhang Xuecheng "yi (1738-1801), though, 
who first understood the great importance of =] 8j#@ work as a whole, and 
it was Naito Konan who brought Zhang and his writings out of oblivion in the 
early twentieth century.'9 

One thing Naito criticized 7] hj for was the latter’s apparent effort to 
explain historical events in a rational manner but then to use rational explana- 


tion to elucidate legendary events, such as the fatherless births of the founders 
of the Shang and Zhou dynasties. Perhaps, this reveals the influence of the 
“scientific approach” to historiography not ordinarily associated with Naito 


17 See Steven Durrant, The Cloudy Mirror: Tension and Conflict in the Writings of Sima Qian 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995). 
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and the Kyoto School of Sinology. Still, Naité argued that 7] /§3& was China's 
first comprehensive historian and he was not fully appreciated until much 
later in history. 

A number of scholars did appreciate the 4270 and sought to continue it 
beyond the reign of Han Wudi 20X77 (1. 140-86 BCE), the point at which 
Sima Qian had stopped. The Later Han (4% historian Ban Biao HEF% (3-54) 
was not impressed by these sequels and decided instead to write a history of 
the Former Han dynasty. In form he followed the 524U but there was the all- 
important difference that his work no longer encompassed the full run of his- 


tory, but was to be the history of a single era which, upon his death, his son 
Ban Gu completed. Although later praised by such critics as Liu Zhiji 3!) A# 
(661-721) of the Tang for setting the mold that subsequent dynastic histories 
would follow, others such as Zheng Qiao 5i[#f& (1104-1162) of the Song levelled 
a stinging attack on it for precisely the same reason. Zheng argued that Ban 


Gu, despite his claim of admiration for the SAU clearly could simply not have 
understood its central message that only a complete history from antiquity 
through the present could ever capture the complexity of causation in the his- 
torical process.?° 

This was effectively Nait6’s position as well and thus explains his extraor- 
dinary praise for Zheng’s work. Thus, he clearly identified Sima ne great- 
ness in his adoption of a tong iti approach to history from gu 14 to Vt. In the 
subsequent few centuries many different kinds of works would appear written 
in various styles, and the rivalry continued for some time between iH 2 and 
lt (X52. In fact, the number of historical works grew so large that by Tang times 
China’s first historical critic, 2!) 40 #, emerged to write his famous Shi tong 
« 52181). Despite his title, though, Liu favored the #4 or Er{{ 2 approach 
to history writing, and, as Naito put it, failed to appreciate the subtleties of 
the @Ac.?! 

Skipping ahead to an important turning point in Chinese history, we find 
that one of the longest chapters in Naitd’s (5c AS 52) concerns the 
Song dynasty, second only to his chapter covering the Qing. He argued that 
the change in historical compilation techniques can be seen in the differences 
between the Jiu Tang shu (43/447) and the Xin Tang shu (it #74). The 
former was written between the Later Tang {&/# and Later Jin (2 states 
of the Five Dynasties 714\ era and included copious amounts of material 
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verbatim from Tang sources. By contrast, the latter was the work of two men, 
Ouyang Xiu [xy (1007-1072) and Song Qi 7415 (998-1061), who rewrote 
the history of the Tang era in the ancient style, quoting few documents from 
the time at all and all but completely ignoring the Jiu Tang shu. Many including 
such scholarly luminaries as Gu Yanwu JE 2 EU (1613-1682) and Shao Jinhan 
though, found little of value in the Xin Tang shu, but others, such as Ji Yun #CA4) 
(1724-1805), came to its defense. Naito himself found things of use in the later 
text, though he faulted it for not being as punctilious in assessing historical fact 
as it might have been, such as in the use of fiction as a historical source.” 
What did Naité think of the Zizhi tongjian (AYA WS) of Sima Guang 
i] 556 (1019-1089), another text with the character tong in its title? He argued 
that Sima Guang’s penchant for drawing lessons from the events of history 


was tied up with the transition underway in China over the previous century 
from HURBUA to 4k BCA, but he did not go into detail on this poten- 
tially fascinating topic. Despite marked differences in organization, the (Af 


ii $i) revived in a major way the tongshi style, searching for cause and effect 
over the long run of history.?3 

If B*I# began the Tang-Song transition in Chinese historiography, 
then 5+ completed it, according to Naita The main thrust of Zheng’s Tong 
zhi (iti) was, simply put, that history had to be written in a comprehen- 
sive manner or it failed to capture wnat was the essence of historical inquiry: 
change over time. Thus, as we have seen, Zheng praised the (AU) no end 


and lambasted the (#24) with equal force. Among pre-Qing historians and 


historical critics, Naito considered ¥h#f a man of extraordinary brilliance and 
ranked on a par with J 53.24 

Surely the most extraordinary sub-section of Naito’s chapter on history writ- 
ing in the Ming was his six pages on Li Zhi 4° #4 (1527-1602). Although not 
the first mention of Li in a modern source—Naito himself had mentioned Li’s 
work as early as 190125—Naito was one of the figures centrally responsible for 
reviving interest in and study of Li’s work in both China and Japan, and this 
was the first serious examination of Li’s historical writing in any language in 
several centuries. Although Li was vilified in the early Qing, Naito was suffi- 
ciently impressed to allocate to Li more space than to any other Ming figure 
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in historical writing.2° Naito recognized Li as an extremist both in personal 
inclination and scholarship, but saw his work within the general framework of 
his times. As is well known, Li adopted an essentially biographical approach 
to history writing, although he rejected the older good-bad (or right-wrong) 
dichotomy as a universal way of assessing historical personages. His contribu- 
tion was to suggest that the very concepts of “good” and “bad” by which we 
judge figures from the past are conditioned by changes in times. Thus, we can- 
not properly apply the same yardstick to all people at all times. 

Reading and writing in the early decades of the twentieth century, the Qing 
period did not have for Nait6 the sense of being distant that it now holds for us. 
Naito had covered its political events as a journalist for the first twenty years of 
his adult life, before he began his teaching career at Kyoto Imperial University 
in the last years of the Qing; in fact, he lived over half his life during the final 
Qing decades. For Naito, it was during the Qing period when Chinese—and, 
for that matter, all humanity—reached the apex of historiographical exper- 
tise in methods, the use of sources, and philosophy of history. No Japanese, no 
Westerner, and certainly no one else could come close. Nait6’s great respect 
for historiography of the Qing era can be traced to what he perceived as its 
central focus on accuracy. It also involved a perceived rejection of ideology rid- 
ing roughshod over scholarship. All of this may sound distinctly naive in our 
own sharply critical age, but it would be ahistorical of us to dismiss it as such 
without investigating it first. 

While Naito did indeed lavish praise upon all the famed scholars of Qing 
kaozhengxue 4 it"s: from Gu Yanwu and Huang Zongxi #¢4< 8% (1610-1695) 
at the very start of the dynasty through figures as diverse as Sun Yirang 
fae (1848-1908) and Kang Youwei ki jj (1858-1927) at the end, he 
was especially taken with the historiographical writings of the eighteenth- 
century scholar Zhang Xuecheng—and Zhang was actually quite critical of 
the kaozheng movement. Thus, Naito’s views are not easily characterized as 


simple positivism. 

While he had not gone out of his way to applaud the earlier dynas- 
tic histories—largely, it appears, because he did not have faith in these 
government-sponsored, mass projects to be able to retain any scholarly 


2606 PWR ASE), OA on 4B. A 265-278. See also Joshua A. Fogel, “On the 
‘Rediscovery’ of the Chinese Past,” pp. 233-234; and I@Hix, (FO WA RAHIES), 
(A eH PA ASE AFR) Gozo 4F6A), A6-8, UCLA Re BEIK, «ABD AEB 
LAL) CRE: ATSB. 20014F) . 322-328. There is a fine chapter on Li Zhi 
in Ray Huang, 1587, A Year of No Importance: The Ming Dynasty in Decline (New Haven: 
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independence—Nait6 did have reason to acclaim the Ming shi (#452) of 
the early Qing, He seemed especially pleased by the efforts of Zhu Yizun 
Ae #% BF. (1629-1709) to abandon the semi-fictional yeshi as sources in favor of 
a methodology geared toward use of the shilu #f% as the basis for writing 
the history of the Ming. Otherwise, Naito spent a great deal more time and 
space on the topic of the early Qing, discussing the historical writings of the 
three great scholars of the founding generation, none of whom served the new 
Manchu state: Gu Yanwu, Huang Zongxi, and Wang Fuzhi -*Z (1619-1692). 
Despite great differences among them, he found admirable qualities in all of 
their historical writings.27 

Much of the rest of his chapter on the Qing consists of explications of the 
main historical writings of an extremely long list of figures from the time— 
some very famous, others all but unknown. His definition of “history” in this 
context was exceedingly broad, covering many subfields of science and classi- 
cal studies. And, the general treatment is chronological, from early Qing to late. 
Among those singled out for particular praise, in addition to those mentioned 
above, are: #H7Ki (1607-1681), fea] a DR (1636-1704), ajo 8 (1705-1755), 
ENG BE (1722-1798), $= (1723-1777), HE SZ (1727-1814), BEAT (1728-1804), 
fEIK (1740-1816), and Yk5EF (1746-1809).28 The list is so long and so rich, 
it simply overwhelms the modern reader. Naito’s book was first put together 


from student notes, and at the very end of the text, we find a few brief lines— 
in Chinese—of what was apparently covered in the very last lecture. The final 
line about a contemporary of Nait6’s reads: “Liang Qichao: Doesn't even know 
what wants and proceeds to act recklessly” [ 2/48 AN AILS TM LVEF 29 

As taken as he was with so many Chinese historians, the work of Zhang 
Xuecheng held a particularly strong attraction for Naito. Despite his own pre- 
dilection for hard-nosed, kaozheng-style historical scholarship, Naito nonethe- 
less found Zhang’s theoretical approach to Historical methodology profoundly 
inspiring. In a lecture given shortly after his retirement in 1928, Naito revealed 
that he had first read Zhang’s two major works, (SC Hi #s) and (Pf 
i 38), in 1902 after purchasing them in Hangzhou. In the mid-ig10s, Naito 
obtained an uncut edition of Zhang’s complete works (« # PGi =#) ) and 
read them from start to finish. On this basis he wrote up a brief chronological 
biography (nianpu *F ii) which inspired Hu Shi iii (1891-1962) to do the 
same and thus Zhang’s work became known to a new generation of Chinese 


27 (ARMA), Bu te, Fl 294-296, 301, 298-310. 
28 [Fl aif, Fl 310-314, 321, 325-326, 334-344, 349-350, 364, 388-396 » 
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scholars.?° While Zhang's scholarly aim may have seemed in the final analysis 
to be philosophical, Naito believed that it was fundamentally historiographic. 
Zhang was not out to record facts but to discover basic principles of the histori- 
cal process. As Zhang had put it, all learning was historiography.*! I dare say 
this view would strike many as perfectly appropriate even today. 

In short, Naito most appreciated Chinese historical works of a comprehen- 
sive nature, beginning with the 42iU, works that looked at changes over the 
full run of history and not just a single dynastic era. He also appreciated schol- 
arship and methodologies that were geared toward gaining a more accurate 
picture of the past; thus, Li Zhi of the Ming who contested received wisdom 
on evaluating historical personalities and especially the great Qing scholars 
working in history and related disciplines found great favor with him. While he 
highly valued hard work as a means toward an end, it was never an end in and 
of itself. Thus, he probably reserved the greatest praise for the master innova- 
tors (the paradigm-shifters) in historical studies, the men who came up with 
the ideas that changed the way we understand the past—first and foremost, 
Zhang Xuecheng. 

Naito was a Titan who lived in an era of Titans. His heroes, from Sima Qina 
to Zhang Xuecheng, were in turn Titans to him. In our era of debunking mas- 
querading as scholarship, I believe that there is much more that can be gained 
by learning from the great scholars of the past. 21t and 4 #5 may be, the last 
two places on earth where Chinese history is still done in this way. I thank you 
very much for the opportunity to share my thoughts with you today. 
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Japanese Travelers to Shanghai in the 1860s 


It [Shanghai] seems to be the most thriving place in the world. 


—MATSUDAYA HANKICHI #4 HH BCE 74, 1862! 


From the middle of the seventeenth century for over 200 years, it was illegal 
on pain of death for Japanese to travel outside the islands that comprised 
their archipelago. Indeed, travel even within the islands was tightly regulated.” 
Study of things Western developed here and there over the course of these 
two centuries via works in Dutch—largely, medical texts—that came into 
Japan through the port of Nagasaki. Study of things Chinese had a long his- 
tory in Japan before the start of the Edo period (1600-1868) and as with Dutch 
Learning (Rangaku), although on a much larger scale, developed and expanded 
throughout the country, spawning a wide assortment of regional schools and 
textual affiliations. When the shogunal government lifted the ban on travel in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, there was no mad rush to visit Holland; 


some scholars—such as Nishi Amane [¥ Ji] (1829-97) and Tsuda Mamichi 
## HH FLU (1829-1903)—did study there, though in small numbers. By contrast, 
the much closer China became the objective of a wide variety of travelers.3 


wee 


Why did Japanese want to go to China and, in particular, Shanghai? In try- 
ing to answer this broad question, it is extremely important to bear in mind 
that, from the perspective of the 1860s, it was not at all apparent that Japan’s 
industrialization and “modernization” would take off with dramatically greater 
speed and success later in the century than China’s. Indeed, until visiting China 
for the first time, it was not at all clear to many Japanese that these were even 
desirable routes for their country—or, at the time, it would be better to say 
their many domains either separately or collectively—to follow. 

This essay examines three principal motivations spurring travel to China: 
commercial, military, and cultural. After a brief overview, it will examine 


1 As cited in Kawashima Genjiré )!| JR YKE!, Nankoku shiwa FA Bd EA (Historical Tales 
from Southern Lands) (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1926), p. 148. 


2 See Constantine Vaporis’s fine book, Breaking Barriers: Travel and the State in Early Modern 
Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1994). 

3 Joshua A. Fogel, The Literature of Travel in the Japanese Rediscovery of China, 1862-1945 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996). 
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travelers and their writings in each of these categories for the decade of the 
1860s, compare their impressions of Shanghai, and try to assess the place of 
“the West” in their thinking. It will conclude with a look at one of the most 
intriguing travelers, Kishida Ginko HIS 4 (1833-1905), who came to 


Shanghai twice in the 1860s and many more times thereafter—and for all three 
reasons, often confused or overlapping in his own mind. 


The Special Meaning of Travel to China 


As I have argued in the past,* travel to China for Japanese before the twentieth 
century—and, in certain quarters, probably through the Taisho period—was 
qualitatively different from traveling elsewhere, as it was qualitatively different 
from Westerners traveling in China. No educated Japanese alive in 1862, save 
a few shipwreck victims who acquired an education outside Japan, had ever 
been to China at that time, and yet visiting that large land was not like visit- 
ing a completely foreign place. It was both known and unknown—physically 
unknown, personally unseen, contemporarily unexperienced, but culturally it 
was deeply familiar terrain, or at least most Japanese so imagined. This was 
not simply because both countries had long used Chinese characters, as was so 
often claimed by Japanese and Chinese alike. It was because the basic cognitive 
knowledge of how the world was ordered and how one was to accommodate 
oneself to it derived from the same set of texts, read and reread, commented 
on and memorized in both countries for centuries. When Kumashiro Encho 
HI 4R HE fe, an official dispatched at the end of the 1860s to Shanghai to encour- 
age Japanese commercial ventures there, said the following as reported by his 


Chinese friend, Chen Qiyuan [427t, it was not just empty sloganeering: 
“My country reads Chinese books, writes Chinese characters, and practices 
Chinese rituals. We were originally one family.”> By comparison, the knowledge 
of Dutch that a handful of Rangaku scholars acquired seems rice paper thin. 
This familiarity meant that the cultural referents implicit in actual Sino- 
Japanese discourse were assumed and natural. The most obvious manifesta- 
tion of this was that Chinese and Japanese in these years were immediately 
able to communicate, despite the lack of a common spoken tongue, through 
the medium of literary Chinese. There are countless poignant cases to 


4 Fogel, The Literature of Travel, pp. 43-46, and elsewhere along similar lines. 


5 Chen Qiyuan, Yongxian zhai biji FR |KIZ#42 50 (Notes from the Retreat of Simple Leisure), 


juan 3, as cited in Yonezawa Hideo KIER, Shanhai shiwa it Bae (Stories from 
Shanghai History) (Tokyo: Bobo shobo, 1942), pp. 168-69. 
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substantiate this point, as the essay by Richard Lynn on Huang Zunxian $12. 
(1848-1905) and his Japanese acquaintances in this volume amply demon- 
strates, and it provided the fundament for Sino-Japanese interactions in these 
early years. Elite Chinese who were resident in Japan, by way of comparison, 
did not begin to learn to speak Japanese well until the Meiji period was in its 
final years—in part because of cultural snobbery, but mostly because there 
was no need to do so. This covers the generations from Huang Zunxian through 
(and including) Liang Qichao %/4 78 (1873-1929).6 


Travel for Commercial Ends 


Numerous Japanese who traveled specifically to Shanghai or whose ships called 
there en route elsewhere were taken with the extraordinary prosperity of com- 
mercial life in that burgeoning city (see the opening epigrath above). They did 
not all like the large number of ships flying flags from around the globe, though 
most were thrilled by the experience of seeing them. For example, when the 
Le Monge arrived in Shanghai on February 15, 1864 en route to England and 
France where the leader of the thirty-four Japanese on board, Ikeda Chikugo 
no kami Chohatsu 7th 4h 7% 442 4%, was to carry out some negotiations, 
they found the proverbial “forest of masts” anchored there. Everyone in the 


group who left an account described a feeling of exhilaration.” When the previ- 
ous year, five Japanese passed through Shanghai en route to Europe, virtually 
to a man their joi #725 (expel the barbarians) views changed overnight to 


6 On Liang’s knowledge of Japanese, see Sait Mareshi, “Liang Qichao’s Consciousness of 
Language,” paper presented at a conference on Liang Qichao and Japan, Santa Barbara, 


California, September 1998; and Saito Mareshi WS BE 7p SE, “Kindai bungaku kannen keiseiki 
ni okeru Ryo Keicho” Wt {UC fil I WO lc 6 US % PREG (Liang Qichao in the forma- 
tive period of the concept of modern literature), in Kyodo kenkyu, Ryo Keicho: Seiyo kindai 
shiso juyd to Meiji Nihon SEIMIE. YER: WU PER ASS & & WA AAS (Joint 
Research on Liang Qichao: The Reception of Modern Western Thought and Meiji Japan), ed. 
Hazama Naoki 3 [i] EL i} (Tokyo: Misuzu shob6, 1999), pp. 296-33. 

7 Numata Jiro 74 AYE, “Bakumatsu no kengai shisetsu ni tsuite: Man’en gannen no ken-Bei 
shisetsu yori Keié gannen no ken-Futsu shisetsu made” #70 O HEI MERIC DUT: A 
HE TEAE OHA EE £0 BENS ICAF O HEA EG & CG (On diplomatic missions abroad in 
the late-Edo period, from the mission to the United States in 1860 to the mission to France in 
1864), in Setyo kenbun shi FEY 5i[H]S2 (Collection of Travelogues to the West), Nihon shiso 
taikei series, vol. 66, ed. Numata Jiro and Matsuzawa Hiroaki PAYRSLIG (Tokyo: Iwanami 
shoten, 1974), pp. 612-13; Okita Hajime ?{!H1—, Nihon to Shanhai H A & 8 (Japan and 
Shanghai) (Shanghai: Tairiku shinposha, 1943), pp. 233-36, 242. 
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kaikoku |] El (open the country). This was especially true for two of them, Itd 
Hirobumi {Fj ff SC (1841-1909) and Inoue Kaoru Ff _E 448 (1835-1915). It6 
began to have serious doubts immediately that his hardened joi ideas, formed 


in the hot house of Chosha {</'| domain over the previous few years, would 
stand either his domain or Japan in good stead. It certainly seemed from the 
example of Shanghai that kaikoku was the policy to make Japan flourish, too. 
As Inoue’s biographer put it: 


When he reached Shanghai, and saw from the deck of his ship the hun- 
dred or so warships, steamships, and sailing vessels in anchorage, and the 
busy scene of ships entering and leaving the harbor, he was completely 
taken aback. For the first time the Marquis [Inoue]... saw the full mean- 
ing of Sakuma Zézan’s fc“ [H] LL teachings [on the necessity of open- 
ing Japan up] and the inadequacy of simple exclusionist thought.® 


In my earlier work, I have described in detail the first and second bakufu- 
sponsored group trips to Shanghai.? Those vessels, the Senzaimaru Fj FL 
in 1862 and the Kenjunmaru (#JI AL in 1864, were charged by the Nagasaki 
Magistrate and the Hakodate Magistrate, respectively, with observing commer- 
cial conditions in Shanghai as Japan prepared to open itself up to international 
trade and take full part in it. While every one of the many Japanese aboard 


these two ships had his own personal aims in traveling to China, the stated 
objective of the bakufu in authorizing these trips was commercial.!° That, in 


8 Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 231-33; Eto Shinkichi fe /EEY¢77, “Nihonjin no 
Chigokukan: Takasugi Shinsaku ra no baai” HA AOR: ACE VE S OIF } bo 
(Japanese views of China: The case of Takasugi Shinsaku and others), in Niida Noboru 
hakase tsuité ronbunshii, daisankan: Nihon hé to Ajia {FHA EEE ity CSE 
= 48: AAYE & 7 Y 7 (Essays in Memory of Professor Niida Noboru, vol. 3: Japanese 
Law and Asia), ed. Fukushima Masao “fi fy IE X (Tokyo: Keis6 shob6, 1970), p. 57; cita- 
tion from Marius Jansen, “Japan and the Chinese Revolution of 19u,” in The Cambridge 


History of China, Vol. u, Late Ch’ing, 1800-19n, ed. John K. Fairbank and Kwang-ching Liu 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1980), p. 342, n. 5, with several emended 
spellings. 

9 Fogel, The Literaure of Travel, pp. 46-61. In that book I followed a source that errone- 
ously transcribed the second character of the name Kenjunmaru. I have since discovered 
a number of new sources that confirm this reading. 

10 These materials have most recently been studied by Liu Jianhui #1) 2%, Mato Shanhai: 
Nihon chishikijin no “kindai” taiken FEAR LE: AA ROARAO [i148 l PRE (Shanghai, 
Demon Capital: The “Modern” Experience of Japanese Intellectuals) (Tokyo: Kodansha, 


2000). 
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part, explains why they voyaged to Shanghai and not elsewhere along the coast 
of the mainland. The two magistracies, particularly the one in Nagasaki, had 
learned from contacts with Chinese, British, Dutch, and American vessels that 
Shanghai was an immense commercial entrepot and a window on the West. 
Thus, one could see the West by making the three- or four-day trip to 
Shanghai and without going halfway around the world to Europe or cross- 
ing the Pacific Ocean to the United States. By 1862 the Western powers had 
been building business empires and semi-colonial enclaves—better known as 
concessions—for twenty years within the city of Shanghai and along the 
Huangpu River. By the time the Japanese arrived on the scene, Shanghai was no 


longer a frontier outpost. As Takasugi Shinsaku (=) 47 4 VE (1839-67), the young 
hothead from Chéosht domain, put it in his 1862 travelogue, “Shanghai may in 
fact belong to China, but one might as well call it British or French terrain.... 
The Chinese have become servants to the foreigners. Sovereignty may belong 
to China but in fact it’s no more than a colony of Great Britain and France.”"" 
What sort of commerce did the Japanese have in mind? What did they 
have to sell that the Chinese might want or need? There is an amusing story 
that predates the first actual voyage of Japanese to Shanghai but illustrates a 
point to be made. On the very day that Hakodate, a port on the southern side 
of Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost island, was opened to trade with the out- 
side world—the second day of the sixth lunar month of Ansei 6 or 1859—an 
American vessel, the Moray, and a British vessel, the Eliza Mary, arrived in port 
in the wee hours of the morning. The latter had on board a British merchant by 
the name of Aston and his Cantonese steward Chen Yusong [i KS. The two 
men proceeded to the shop of a local marine produce wholesaler, Yanagida 
Tokichi till FH 4 7, and Chen there asked brusquely, probably in writing: “Got 
any haidai?” Mr. Yanagida did not know what haidai }f:7}7 was, and the matter 
was only cleared up when a local scholar could be found who confirmed that 


haidai was what the Chinese called konbu £41), a widely consumed variety of 
seaweed or kelp. Yes, he had plenty and offered Chen and Aston fourteen or fif- 
teen stalks which they brought back with them to Shanghai. The Sino-Japanese 
market for konbu would never be the same. Massive quantities of Hokkaido 
konbu (as well as sea cucumbers and various creatures of the sea) were pur- 
chased by Chinese or other merchants for sale in China, causing the price to 
fall dramatically on Chinese markets. In short order, haidai was no longer just 


11 Takasugi Shinsaku jut? Er, Yie-Shin goroku diffi T.S% (Five Records of a Trip to China), 
in Takasugi Shinsaku zenshit 42 44 1 A: E (Collected Works of Takasugi Shinsaku), ed. 


Hori Tetsusaburé Jai = Ef (Tokyo: Shin jinbutsu Graisha, 1974), vol. 2, pp. 159-60, 185. 
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a luxury commodity for the elite but was being eaten by all social classes in 
Shanghai, even coolies.!? 

The bakufu did not allow individuals to travel abroad for business or study 
until 1866, although any number of Japanese had done just that over the previ- 
ous three years. The pioneer Japanese enterprise in Shanghai dates to 1868, the 
first year of the Meiji era. It was known as the Tashiroya HH), founded by 
Tomonari Genpei Ad Ji“, an adopted son of a well known Nagasaki ceram- 
ics dealer named Tashiro HX, a surname Genpei took for himself as well. 


The Tashiroya sold Arita ware from Bizen {fj Hil domain and lacquerware to 
Chinese from a rented shop at the corner of Suzhou Street and Yuanmingyuan 
Street in the Hongkou area of the city. Hongkou was not then the thriv- 
ing center that it would later become, one of the reasons the Japanese, late- 
corners to Shanghai, would settle there, as did sojourners from Guangdong. 
The Tashiroya also sold sundries for Japanese women in Shanghai, although 
the only Japanese women in Shanghai in 1868 were several prostitutes. 
Over the next year or so, the Tashiroya also opened a Japanese-style inn or 
ryokan primarily for Japanese visitors to the city. 

Although the 1870s would witness the coming of many Japanese commer- 
cial concerns and branches of several major conglomerates, before 1870 the 
Tashiroya was the only Japanese business in Shanghai. In 1869 the young Meiji 
government sent a Japanese official to Shanghai to check on local conditions 
for prospective Japanese entrepreneurs who wanted to trade with the Chinese. 
This official, Shinagawa Tadamichi fn) || AEE, was authorized the following 
year by the Gaimusho 4}4%4 (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) to establish the 


12 Yonezawa Hideo #3275 “Shanhai hdjin hatten shi (ichi)” Lie A$ he E(—) 

(A history of the development of Japanese in Shanghai, part 1), To-A keizai kenkyui 
TRASH FE 3 (July 1938), pp. 55-56; Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 86-88. 
The term “konbu” interestingly appears in the Hewen Han dufa (How to Read Japanese 


the Chinese way), that all-important and little known text that aided Liang Qichao and 
others of his generation in rapidly acquiring some reading fluency in Japanese: “kunbu 
(J. konbu ‘kelp’): a belt-shaped vegetable from the sea.” It was probably published in the 
1890s, certainly before 1899, which means that even at this point, some thirty years after 
the first Aonbu arrived in China, the term had not entered everyday Chinese parlance. 
See Hewen Han dufa (no publication information, copy held in the Kyoto University 
Library), p. 62. 

13. Yonezawa, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 91-92; Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 260-62; Okita 
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o S LAGE (Tales from the History of Shanghai: Historical Notes about Shanghai) 
(Shanghai: Tairiku shinpésha, 1942), p. 79; Okita Hajime 7#'| , “Shanhai shiwa” [iff 2 
aif (Historical tales of Shanghai), Shanhai kenkyu 38 Wt Ft 1 (February 1942), p. 61. 
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Kaitensha [yi] J; #k or Office for Opening Shops. It was located next door to the 
Tashiroya, and several years later—after the official commencement of diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries—it became the Japanese Mission, 
and Shinagawa became Japan’s acting consul.!* 

Finally, in this vein, mention should be made of a French vessel carrying 
a large group of Japanese under the tutelage of Tokugawa Akitake (i) || HA 
i (Minbu FQ?) to the second international exposition in Paris. It departed 
Nagasaki in February 1867 and called first at the port of Shanghai. On board 
was a Shibusawa Eiichi #2X\3%— (1841-1931) who was then in his mid- 
twenties. In his account of the overall trip to Europe, Kosei nikki WiV Aad 
(Diary of a Voyage to the West), Shibusawa mentioned the many things he 


observed in Shanghai—much of it related to business, as one would expect: 
the construction of bridges, the building of roads, and the laying of rail and 
telegraph lines. Indeed, the first telegraph lines in China were laid that very 
year.5 He also seems to have been genuinely saddened by the state to which 
China had descended: 


The Europeans treat the natives like horses or oxen, striking them at will 
with sticks. Wherever we went, our passage was blocked by noisy crowds 
who swarmed about like ants. Now and again an English or French soldier 
would come along and chase them away, but back they would come like 
the surging tide. ... China is a venerable country of renown. In size, popu- 
lation, richness of soil and products, it has no equal in Europe or Asia. Yet 
the country has been left behind by the advanced nations, for like a tow- 
ering tree [vulnerable to the high winds], it considers itself superior to all 
other countries and is complacent and arrogant. ... Clinging to outgrown 
policies, China becomes weaker by the day. This is truly regrettable.!6 


Who can say what impact this visit to Shanghai may have had in the career of 
Japan’s most famous self-made businessman of the Meiji and Taisho eras. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say that in the bakumatsu era Shanghai 
rapidly replaced Nagasaki as the place from winch Japan learned of condi- 
tions in the world at large. One group of Japanese who played an especially 
important role in this process were those who had been victims of shipwrecks, 
whose ships had drifted away from Japanese waters and, often after years of 


14 ~~ Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 262-67. 

15 Ibid., pp. 189-90; Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, pp. 30-31. 

16 See The Autobiography of Shibusawa Eiichii: From Peasant to Entrepreneur, transl. Teruko 
Craig (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 1994), p. 154. 
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working their way around the world, ended up in Shanghai. For reasons of 
time and space, they cannot figure in this essay with one exception, that of 


the extraordinary case of a man known only as Otokichi #777 (b. 1819). He, 
like other Japanese castaways, had sought to return to his homeland but was 
turned away because the infringment of the ban on overseas travel might 
entangle other Japanese in a situation for which only bad weather had been 
initially to blame. His story has been told in detail elsewhere.!” 


Travel for Military Ends 


The period under study falls well before military conflict between China 
and Japan had become a serious issue. The context of travel by Japanese to 
Shanghai with military aims in mind refers to conflicts, or potential conflicts, 
back home in Japan either between domains or between certain domains and 
the shogunate. Shanghai provided a wealth of opportunities to purchase mili- 
tary hardware from European manufacturers. The city was relatively accessi- 
ble, especially compared with traveling all the way to the West, and the prices 
were reasonable. It should be emphasized again that the individual Japanese 
purchasing or attempting to purchase weaponry or ships in Shanghai during 
the 1860s were not doing so on behalf of “Japan,” a political concept still in the 
making at that time. They were charged in their missions by their respective 
feudal domains, and all worked to hide their objectives for fear that the bakufu 
would find them out. 

The first record we have of a Japanese attempting to buy a vessel in Shanghai 
appears in 1862 when Takasugi Shinsaku learns to his amazement and jeal- 
ousy that a deck hand aboard the Senzaimaru, who is actually Godai Tomoatsu 
FLAKACJE (1835-85) in disguise, has plans to look into such a purchase on 
behalf of Satsuma [y/#£ domain when they arrive in the Chinese port. These 


ships cost tens of thousands of dollars, and one can only wonder where a 
deck hand would have secreted such a quantity of money en route. The most 
Takasugi could muster was to buy a small hand gun. When the Japanese 
aboard the Kenjunmaru arrived in 1864, they were informed, perhaps by way of 
warning, of a group of three Japanese—Kobayashi Rokuro /)\#*7\ El, Nagao 


17. -Haruna Akira #4 4ifl, Nippon Otokichi hyoryaki A AF TAC (An Account of the 
Castaway Otokichi of Japan) (Tokyo: Shobunsha, 1979) is the fullest account of his life and 


a wonderful read. See also the painstaking research of Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, 
pp. 43-70. Most recently, Liu Jianhui has added an interesting interpretation to the litera- 
ture in his Mato Shanhai, pp. 128-37. 
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Jisaku 422A ZR, and Ueno Kagenori _{#f 3 #—who had recently come to 
Shanghai to buy weapons and had been sent home empty-handed because 
such business was deemed illegal.'® 

Several years later at the time of the second Choshi war in1866, Ito Hirobumi 
was sent by his lord to Shanghai to buy not one but two ships for the domain. 
He succcessfully purchased one American and one British vessel which were 
renamed the Daini Heiinmaru # — i #{ #L and the Manjumaru {itiZKFL for 
the domainal navy. Later that year Goto Shojiré 1% i 4 — Hs (1838-97) of Tosa 
domain traveled to Shanghai and bought a gunboat for his lord. A considerably 
less well known fact was that at roughly the same time Saga 4: 4 domain sent 
its ship, the Koshimaru "1-41, to Shanghai for repairs; as it entered the port 
of Shanghai, it was flying the Japanese flag. Saga had bought this vessel from 
the British in October 1864 for the large sum of $120,000. Similarly, Takezoe 
Shin’ichiro 77 YS — Bhs (1842-1917), the great sinologue, diplomat, and author 
of a penetrating travelogue of China in 1870, made his first trip to Shanghai 
m 1866 aboard Kumamoto domain’s vessel, the Banrimaru #5241, to seek 
repairs—to avoid undue suspicions, he claimed he was shipwrecked.!® 

Soga Yajun ki from Yanagawa fill)!| domain was on a mission of 
observation in Shanghai (and later to Hong Kong, Singapore, and Calcutta) in 
1866, and he bumped into Ito on the streets of Shanghai. Soga had been moved, 
as were many Japanese of his generation, by a sense of urgency to research for- 
eign affairs. To that end, he had traveled to Nagasaki in the early 1860s where 
he studied British troop training before returning home. He traveled back to 
Nagasaki in June 1865 with the hope of boarding a foreign vessel to take him 
overseas, at a time when it was still technically illegal to do so. He met with a 
number of foreign merchants and eventually was able to ship out on a British 
commercial vessel owned by Glover and Company as some sort of aide, and off 
he went to Shanghai. His diary recounts the meeting with Ito and It6’s mission 


there, as well as encounters with other Japanese.?° 

As the above paragraphs indicate, commercial and military objectives often 
overlapped. Ships might be used for offensive warfare, but they might also be 
put to pacific use moving people or goods from place to place. A number of 
Westerners had become wealthy plying the Nagasaki-Shanghai and Hakodate- 
Shanghai routes bringing Chinese and Western goods to Japan to trade. When 
the Japanese finally decided to buy their own vessel to sail to Shanghai in 


18 Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, p. 155. 

19 Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, pp. 31-33; Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, p. 156; Yonezawa 
Hideo, “Shanhai hojin hatten shi (ichi),’ T6-A keizai kenkyui 3 (July 1938), p. 58. 

20 As cited in Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 249-50. 
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1862, they had no choice but to retain the British captain and crew because no 
Japanese were seaworthy at that point in time. Within a few short years, that 
situation would quickly change. 

The third Japanese-owned vessel to make the trip to Shanghai—after the 
Senzaimaru and the Kenjunmaru—was a steamship known as the Cosmopolite 
which left Nagasaki on October 13,1867, arriving a few days later in Shanghai. It 
was manned entirely by Japanese, 108 of them—a captain, 24 officers, 60 crew- 
men, and 23 stokers. Originally a British ship, the Cosmopolite had been sold in 
1864 to Higo {4% domain. While the Cosmopolite was a 600-ton cargo vessel, 
the fourth ocean-going ship bought by Japan which came to trade in Shanghai 
was the 4oo-ton Dolphin. Purchased by Hizen JJ #ij domain in April 1866 from 
the British for $23,000, it made a number of trips to Shanghai in the waning 
years of the Edo period.?! 


Travel for Cultural Ends 


In this context, I use “culture” and “cultural” in a broad and simple sense. It 
is meant to convey the intentions of those Japanese travelers who came to 
Shanghai to meet Chinese artists, calligraphers, and scholars, to exchange 
brush conversations about various artistic and philosophical matters, and to 
visit sites of historical significance to all educated East Asians. 

The first Japanese to make the trip to Shanghai and who actually took up 
residence there upon his arrival in 1864 was Yasuda Rozan % H1 % | (Mamoru 
2). He was born in 1833 in Takasu j=j2H domain in Mino 3¥= into a fam- 
ily of samurai doctors. In addition to his medical training, Yasuda acquired an 
early and persistent interest in calligraphy. He eventually left his hometown 
and settled in Iida 8H village in nearby Shinano {7} domain where he put 
up a shingle. His next-door neighbor was a salt warehouse owner by the name 
of Ihara Shigebee {#* Ji #2 4£ (i, and Yasuda married his daughter Kya (usually 
written & 3) 
ends of the social ladder or Edo Japan. As his practice was not proving produc- 
tive, Yasuda and his wife moved to Edo and later to Nagasaki, and there he 
worked for a prominent Zen monk by the name of Tetsu6 #443, head priest 
of the Shuntoku #4 Temple, founded in 1630 and for many generations the 
site at which books brought from China were inspected by the temple head for 


an interesting match inasmuch as they were from opposite 


21 M. Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Japan and Formosa in Tokugawa Days, 1603-1868 
(Kobe, 1930; New York reprint: Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1968), p. 223; Okita Hajime, 
Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 228-30. 
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violations of the strict bakufu regulations on interdicted texts. He also stud- 
ied calligraphy with Tetsuo until he departed for Shanghai in 1864. There he 
worked for and studied painting and calligraphy with one of best known and 
appreciated artists of the day, Hu Gongshou ti] 2.3% (Yuan J 1823-86).22 

At least two other students of Tetsu6’s made the trip to Shanghai as well, 
Nagai Unpyo te J 23¥ (from Echigo 4% domain, posthumously to become 
well known) and Ishikawa Kansen 4 )!|%4])!| (from Etcha #47). All three 
Japanese became friends of the landscape painter Xu Yuting # IY 5°, who had 
earlier visited Nagasaki, Wang Daozhi iH, and Lu Wangxiang 4 ##. 
In Shanghai, Yasuda became known as Wushui 5&7 (waterway of China), 
Nagai as Wujiang 5&1. (river of China), and Ishikawa as Wushan 4% Ll) (moun- 
tain of China). When he returned to Japan years later, Yasuda propagated the 


style of painting he had learned from Hu Gongshou. This style was especially 
championed in Tokyo by Okuhara Seiko 9%) A Wi] and in Kyoto by Nakanishi 
Koseki "Pi #4. Underscoring his contacts with Japanese artists as well as 
his fame, Wang Tao #4 (1828-97) included a poem about Hu Gongshou in 


his Yingruan zazhi Wilt #ive (Miscellanies by the Ocean), one line of which 
reads: “A piece [from his hand] is worth a city in Japan.’ 

When he traveled through Shanghai in 1872, Okada Kosho [if] H] 44 If noted 
in his diary, Kogo nikki J! A at (Diary of Shanghai and Jiangsu), that he had 
met with Yasuda and that the latter was still studying with Hu Gongshou. In 
his jottings about the sights and sounds of Shanghai in the 1880s, the author 


ae 
1] 


Huang Shiquan #%3\##E (1853-1924) mentions that “Mr. Yasu[da] Rozan from 
Japan ...has long lived in Shanghai and produced many works. He has done 


ink drawings of plum trees and landscapes.” 


22 Hu Gongshou hailed from Jiangsu province and was renowned in his day as a poet, 
96 calligrapher, and artist. He came to Shanghai in 1861, where he earned his living by 
selling his own art work, to avoid the Taipings and there established contacts with such 
painters as Hu Bishan i] S411, Li Renshu 4-1, and Xugu ke # (1823-96). Shanghai 
was then becoming a refuge point for many from the long civil war, and among them 


a number of the painters, such as Hu, forged a new “Shanghai style.” Hu gained great 
fame in his day, acquiring even Japanese students of the Nanga School of painting, among 
his disciples. See Tsuruta Takeyoshi #§ FAIR, Kindai Chigoku kaiga U{KF A il 
(Modern Chinese Painting) (Tokyo: Kadokawa shoten, 1974), p. 25. 


23 (Taibei reprint: Guangwen, 1969), cited in Claudia Brown and Ju-hsi Chou, Transcending 
Turmoil: Painting at the Close of China’s Empire 1796-191 (Phoenix: Phoenix Art Museum, 
1992), p. 126. In a recent study, Jonathan Hay also offers some fascinating tidbits of the 
Shanghai-Japan ties in the world of painting (and book exchange). See his “Painters and 
Publishing in Late Nineteenth-century Shanghai,’ in Art at the Close of China’s Empire, ed. 
Ju-hsi Chou (Tempe: Arizona State University Press, 1998), esp. pp. 166-68, 187. 
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In 1870 Yasuda returned to Japan to gather up his wife and bring her with 
him to share his life in Shanghai. Kyu changed her given name at this time to Ai, 
and she became known in her own right as a painter in Shanghai as Hongfeng 
Niishi AL #2 5E (Ms. Red Maple Tree). She died there in the summer of 1872 
at the tender age of 26 sui (J. sai) and was buried to the west of the Longhua 


iE 42 pagoda; her remains were later removed to the Japanese cemetery which 
had not yet been founded at the time of her death. The stone inscription was 
prepared by none other than Hu Gongshou.?*# 

Although, unlike Yasuda, he never settled in Shanghai, Nagura Inata BEF 
{a]_\. (some read it Anata; also known as Nagura Jajiré 4 & #2 YK EG or Atsushi 
2) from Hamamatsu ¥<%S domain first visited Shanghai earlier, altogether 
three times in the 1860s. Over the course of these trips, he established lasting 
friendships with well known Chinese scholars and painters. He first came to 
Shanghai in 1862, one of the 51 Japanese aboard the Senzaimaru.”5 His second 


24 Okita Hajime, “Shanhai shiwa,” Shanhai kenkyu 1 (February 1942), pp. 63-64; Okita 
Hajime. Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 252-53; Huang Shiquan, Songnan mengying lu SPA EH 
$x (Account of Dream Images from Shanghai), reprinted in Shanghai tan yu Shanghairen 
WHER EYE A. (The Shanghai Bund and Shanghai People) (Shanghai: Shanghai 


guji chubanshe, 1989), p. 102; Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, pp. 76, 102-03; Yonezawa 


Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 90-91, 159; Yonezawa Hideo, “Shanhai hojin hatten shi (ichi),’ 
To-A keizai kenkyu 3 (My 1938), p. 58. In the Japanese cemetery Kyt’s gravestone carried 
the following inscriptions on front: “Grave of Hongfeng Niishi from Japan, inscribed by 
Hu Gongshou from Huating.” The back reads: “Hongfeng Niishi of Japan was surnamed 


Ihara {Ft Jit, had the given name Ai ®*, and was also known as Teisha {% #4. She was the 
wife of Yasuda Rozan (Mamoru). She painted orchids and bamboo beautifully. She had a 
fine hand for calligraphy and was a lovely woman. She met Rozan in Tongzhi g [1870] and 
came to live with him in Shanghai. She died on the 23rd day of the seventh lunar month 
of Tongzhi 11 [1872]. She was 26 [sui]. Rozan brought the coffin and she was buried on the 
western side of the Longhua Temple. This was written when the stone went up.’ Cited in 
Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 166-67. They had actually met and married prior to 
1870, as noted earlier. Information on the Shuntoku temple from Oba Osamu KES, Edo 
jidai no Nit-Chit hiwa 1 Fe {XO A Fa (Sino-Japanese Relations in the Edo Period) 
(Tokyo: Toho shoten, 1980), pp. 46-47. 


25 He wrote two accounts from this voyage. Nagura Inata, “Shina kenbun roku” 324i 5, fe) 
$% (Travel observations of China), reprinted in Tanaka Masatoshi HF IE {#, “Nagura 
Inata‘(Bunkyiininen) Shinakenbunrokw nitsuite” 4 A (ALA [ (OCA =4£) 3c A La 
$% | (< DLs T (OnNagura Inata’s [1862] travel observations of China), in Yamamoto hakase 
kanreki kinen Toyo shi ronso 1117S Hie RAL RE SE ifs (Essays in Asian History, 
Commemorating the Sixtieth Birthday of Professor Yamamoto [Tatsur6]), ed. Yamamoto 


hakase kanreki kinen Toy6 shi ronso hensan iinkai (Tokyo: Yamakawa shuppansha, 1972), 


pp. 291-304; and Nagura, “Kaigai nichiroku” if} H$# (Daily account overseas), in 


Tazaki Tetsuro HH tla 7 Bs, “Shiryo shokai: Nagura Inata ‘Kaigai nichiroku; Bunkya ninen 
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trip was a brief stopover en route to Europe in 1864, while the third voyage 
was aboard the Ganges in 1867. The Ganges carried a total of nine Japanese to 
Shanghai, all of them concerned first and foremost with the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. In addition to Nagura, they were: Obayashi Toraji A*KEUX, Yagi Saiji 
J\ARHAYK, Abe Yasutaro 2 fiRA EH! (later, Abe Yasuta 241K A), Ito 
Jinshiro {1 VY BS, Kushibe Gozaemon  F 71. 7c fF], Watanabe Shonen 
Eis HEAR, Kaburagi Tatemoto $j ZN IZ.ZAX, and Takahashi Inosuke fay tS{8Z 
H) (later, Takahashi Yuichi j=) t% FH —). 

The same day, February 15, that the Ganges left Yokohama, a French 


vessel, the Alphée, carrying a large Japanese delegation set sail from Yokohama 
as well. The group led by Tokugawa Akitake, younger brother of the shogun, 
was set to attend the international exposition in Paris in an official capacity.”® 
The two ships arrived in Shanghai at roughly the same time, and as the latter 
clearly bore men of higher social standing, the men of the Ganges who had 
planned to take rooms in the Astor House Hotel had perforce to spend the 
night elsewhere. Takahashi moved the next day to the large residence of a 


local businessman and art connoisseur by the name of Wang Renbo + A{H 
who supported Takahashi’s painting pursuits for the several months the latter 
spent in Shanghai. In addition to a diary, Takahashi left a number of sketches 
of people and places in Shanghai at the time; he was later to become a 
renowned artist. 

While on his 1862 trip, Nagura had made close contacts with the writer Chen 
Rugin [78K (Miansheng #44£). On his third trip in 1867 he made friends 
with a broad range of wenren XC A: Wang Xuanfu + © Ff (whom he had met 
in 1864), Wang Weixiao EAE, Hou Tingzun fe %Et4, Ping Zhai “2%, Zhe 
Sheng #ii4E, Zhang Xiuzhi 9&752, and Xu Xiqi #FHA* (1820-76), in addi- 
tion to Wang Renbo whom he had met earlier. Of these men, Xu wrote the 


most about meeting with the Japanese who had come to Shanghai on the 
Ganges, including poems to Yagi and Kushibe. Xu’s student, the local poet Yao 
Chengyan Wk7K# (Qisun Eff), later composed a poem in Nagura’s honor 


Senzaimaru kankei shiryo” AEA: ZAP A [SPA BE] SCAT ET AA 


4&4} (Introduction of sources: Nagura Inata’s “Daily account overseas,” a document 


concerning the Senzaimaru of 1862), Aichi daigaku kokusai mondai kenkyijo kiyo RK 
“FSR Te) el Wt Ft TAC ZE (December 1986), pp. 91-118. 
26 There are mentions made of this trip, though not of the stopover in Shanghai, in 


WG. Beasley, Japan Encounters the Barbarian: Japanese Travellers in America and Europe 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995), pp. 14-17; and Masao Miyoshi, As 
We Saw Them: The First Japanese Embassy to the United States (1860) (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1979), p. 175- 
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which appears in the Siming suoji VUYRSAAC (Fragmentary Writings of the 
Realm), a collection of writings by Shanghai-based authors. Another Chinese 
who frequented the Wang Renbo estate, Wang Zhentai 41 4, took the entire 
Ganges group to performances of local theater on several occasions. 

Mention should be made in passing of Nagura’s 1864 trip to Europe that 
stopped in Shanghai on both legs of the journey, led by Ikeda Chikugo no kami 
and cited above. Nagura used the few days in Shanghai in February en route to 


make the acquaintances of several Chinese wenren, among them Wang Renbo, 
Hou Kang’an, (i= 2 and Sun Yanfeng fA fi; on the return trip in August 
he met with Liu Wenhui #!) SCH, Wang Weiqi ET, Wang Renbo again, and 
Wang Xuanfu.?” 

Nagura left Shanghai following his third trip in May of 1967. His stated aim 
in making this last trip was the pursuit of knowledge, but there were obvious 
ancillary reasons as well. His trips afforded him the opportunity to get to know 


China and Chinese men of letters, to exchange thoughts and poems via literary 
Chinese, and to introduce his Chinese hosts to Japan. These trips also gave him 
a chance to see the outside world through the microcosm of Shanghai. 

There were several other Japanese who had taken up residence in Shanghai 
in the waning years of the Tokugawa regime, though their motivations for 
doing so remain more obscure. Yabe (or Yae) Kisaburo /\ 7 & = ih (Hiromitsu 
3/96, Junshuku JIA) had already been to London and San Francisco and was 
allegedly fluent in English—perhaps indicating that he was earlier a shipwreck 
victim—when he found himself in Hong Kong at the time that the Japanese 
aboard the Ganges arrived in Shanghai; he apparently first arrived in Shanghai 
in 1866. He then made his way to Shanghai to join this group on a tour led 
by a Chinese official as far as Suzhou, Zhenjiang, and Nanjing. The Chinese 
knew Yabe as Hongguang % 76, a variant of his studio name Hiromitsu, and 
the very fact that he had several names and elite Chinese contacts would lead 
one to believe that he, too, was a man of letters. Indeed, in his Wengyou yutan 
ZE iif BR (Chats from the mouth of a jar), Wang Tao highly praised “Riben 
Hongguang” HA %3t who, he claimed, had traveled widely, knew many 
Chinese wenren, and had a fine calligraphic hand. When Wang traveled to 
Japan in 1879, he asked many people about Yabe, but no one knew anything 
about him. By contrast, Tani Kanjo #°-F-Sik (1837-1911), the high-ranking Tosa 
official, met Yabe in Shanghai in 1867 and reported in his travelogue that the 


27 Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 157, 158; Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 185-90, 
207-14, 233-36, 242, 248-49; Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, p. 103. 
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man was exceedingly full of flattery and conceit.?® One final Japanese scholar 
resident in Shanghai in these years about whom even less is known was Sone 
Tsunenosuke #44 -Z HY (Shoun 'i22). He hailed from Uwajima = #ll 5, 
is mentioned in several contemporary accounts, and was living in the city 
by 1866.29 

Although it is clearly difficult to distinguish the various Japanese travelers 


to Shanghai in these years in the somewhat artificial manner that I have cho- 
sen, nonetheless several things do suggest themselves. Unlike those who went 
for commercial or military reasons, the cultural travelers all but completely 
ignored the West that was so important to the others. No Westerners had any- 
thing of substance to contribute culturally to the interactions they sought in 
Shanghai, and aside for a utilitarian knowledge of English acquired during per- 
egrinations prior to his settling in Shanghai, even Yabe Kisaburo seems to have 
had no contacts with things Western. The West was simply not on their spiri- 
tual radar screens. By contrast, it would not be too great an exaggeration to say 
that men such as It6 Hirobumi and others traveled to Shanghai with little or 
no interest in the native population whatsoever. In the life and experiences of 
Kishida Ginko in the 1860s, however, we find all three objectives combined— 
usually not discretely separated one from the next, but all present nonetheless. 


Kishida Ginko and His Wide Range of Activities in Shanghai 


Even before he made his first trip to Shanghai, Kishida Ginko had already lived 
several lives. He was highly educated in Chinese learning, came from a samurai 
family, had worked as a farmer and as a merchant, and knew more than a smat- 
tering of English. In his early thirties, he found himself suffering from a seri- 
ous eye affliction which made it impossible for him to read. The year was 1864 
and no cure seemed available. Then, his friend and well known legal scholar 
Mitsukuri Rinsho {EMF (1846-97) encouraged him to visit the clinic of 
the missionary Dr. James C. Hepburn (1815-1911) in Yokohama. Hepburn’s treat- 
ment cured him and a lasting friendship ensued. 

A graduate of Princeton College and the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, Hepburn thought there were simply too many doctors and too much 
competition among them in the United States. It was best, he believed, to move 


28 Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, pp. 30-31; Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 159-60, 164; the 
citation from Wang Tao, Wengyou yutan, juan 2, can be found in Okita Hajime, Nihon to 
Shanhai, pp. 195-96, 198. 

29 Yonezawa Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 159-60; Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, p. 203. 
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to a country with few doctors where his services would genuinely be needed. 
Many such lands existed at the time, as they still do, and thus Hepburn decided 
to select a country that not only lacked doctors but also was, in his estimation, 
ignorant of the Christian God. He spent five years in the Shanghai and Xiamen 
areas of China, returned to the United States for a number of years, and then 
settled in the Yokohama area of Japan, after the opening of that port city, for 
most of the rest of the nineteenth century. 

When Kishida met Hepburn in the mid-1860s, the doctor was beginning to 
prepare the first Japanese-English dictionary. Hepburn found in Kishida a man 
whose training in Kangaku as well as his varied past made available to him for 
his dictionary an extraordinary array of vocabulary registers of the Japanese 
language. In June of 1865 Kishida moved in with the Hepburns to work full- 
time on the dictionary project. When a draft was completed in the late sum- 
mer of 1866, Hepburn realized that he would be unable to print his dictionary 
satisfactorily in Japan. At this time Japan had no moveable type, only wood- 
block printing. They thus set sail for Shanghai aboard the Cadiz on October 27, 
1866. Printing of the dictionary took place at the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press (Hua-Mei shuguan #52 #7 fH) then run by William Gamble. As 
a missionary enterprise in China, they had access to Chinese characters and 
the Roman alphabet in moveable type, but what about kana? As it turns out, 
they in fact had bad the capacity to print kana since 1861, perhaps aided in 
this way by Kyakichi 7L7i, brother of Otokichi and another Japanese ship- 


wreck victim resident in Shanghai, who had been involved in the world of 
Shanghai printing.?° 

Shortly after their arrival in Shanghai, Hepburn and his wife became ill and 
returned to Japan, leaving the difficult job of overseeing and proofreading the 
printing of the dictionary to his Japanese assistant. Kishida worked long hours 
for minimal wages for the next seven or eight months, seeing this task to frui- 
tion, and in May of 1867 the printing of the Wa-Ei gorin shasei #ll ih AKEE MK 
(Japanese-English dictionary) finally came to an end. The story of Hepburn’s 


30 Sugiura Tadashi 4748 IE, Kishida Ginko, shiryé kara mita sono isshé RWIS. ABA» 
5 Siz € O—- (Kishida Ginko: A Life Seen through Documents) (Tokyo: Kyako shoin, 
1996), pp. 148-9, 151-52, 155, 156-57; Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, pp. 24-25; Yonezawa 


Hideo, Shanhai shiwa, pp. 97-98; Yonezawa Hideo, “Shanhai hojin hatten shi (ichi),” To-A 
keizai kenkyut 3 (July 1938), p. 61; Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 71-72; The Mission 
Press in China, being a Jubilee Retrospect of the American Presbyterian Mission Press 
(Shanghai, 1895). Shanhai jinbutsu shi tik 4% (Accounts of Shanghai People), ed. 
Nihon Shanhai shi kenkyakai A AS_/ if 32 FFE (Tokyo: Toho shoten, 1997), p. 82, gives 
“September 10, 1866” as the dated of their departure from Yokohama, but I think this is an 


error for the tenth day of the ninth month according to the lunar calendar. 
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dictionary is legendary, for it canonized the Hepburn romanization system 
which we still use in modified form today. Kishida is usually portrayed as an 
underfed and unhappy coolie, but a look at his diary, the Usun nikki 53k AAC 
(Wusong Diary), reveals much, much more going on. 

In fact, Kishida investigated and established such extensive contacts in the 
world of Chinese scholarship and art that one might be led to assume that this 
was, in fact, the far more compelling reason for him to make the trip to China. 
He maintained the friendships made on this trip for the next thirty years over 
the course of at least a dozen more trips. He was also actively studying com- 
mercial conditions in Shanghai for a highly successful venture he would start 
in a few years’ time. These concerns seem far more important to him from the 
perspective of his diary. 

Before leaving for Shanghai, Kishida had made the acquaintance of Ishii 
Tanko 4 If% # (d. 1870) when both were studying in Edo. Ishii had earlier 
studied calligraphy with a Chinese master in Nagasaki. Kishida took several 
examples of Tanko’s calligraphy with him to Shanghai to show to Chinese 
interlocutors. Here is an entry from his diary for the nineteenth day of the first 
lunar month (late February) of Keio 3 (1867): 


Ding Jiesheng J 7+4E and Sun Renpu {#4—[#] came to visit. Renpu is a 
man of extraordinary etiquette. We exchanged some brush talk that day 
as well. Tanko had done four pieces of calligraphy [which Kishida had 
brought to China]. Upon seeing Tanko’s characters, their faces took on 
a strange hue, and both Jiesheng and Renpu looked closely at the seals, 
twisted the paper in their fingers, and asked the nationality of the man 
who had drawn these characters. I replied [in kanbun]: “This is a mere 
scrap composed by my friend Han Huiyan ##(s{4 [or Kan Kigen in 
Japanese, Tanko’s pen name] for your visual amusement.’ At that, Jiesheng 
said in English: “Japan man.” When I said, “Yes,” he said: “China man.” 
I replied: “No, Japan man.” Renpu wrote: “I believe Mr. Han is a friend of 
yours from Japan. ...” This was very high praise, indeed. Jiesheng seemed 
incapable of believing that these were all from the hand of a Japanese. 
Furthermore, [Tanko’s] work was praised by all Chinese.*! 


Many other Chinese continued to doubt that such marvelous work could have 
been the product of a Japanese hand. 

In addition to the many Chinese with whom he made contact in Shanghai, 
Kishida also met up with several of the Japanese who had arrived in 1867 


31 Cited in Sugiura Tadashi, Kishida Ginko, pp. 143-45. 
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aboard the Ganges, in particular the painter Takahashi Yuichi and Kaburagi 
Tatemoto, both from Saga domain, and Yagi Saiji. When they made their trip 
to Nanjing, he planned to joined them, but was unable to do so.3? But, it was 
the Chinese painters and calligraphers with whom Kishida spent much time 
and who were much taken with him. In a letter to his friend Kawakami Togai 
)\|_ Ee, dated the fifteenth day of the first lunar month of 1867, he described 
the artistic scene in Shanghai, and one can clearly see his commercial inclina- 
tions rising to the surface as well. 


There appear to be some great painters in Shanghai, but I’ve been so busy 
from day to day [with the dictionary project] that I haven’t had a moment 
to meet or speak with them yet. In calligraphy, Song Xiaocheng Ae/) dik 
and Sun Renpu are very good; in painting, Hu Gongshou, Yu Qianyun 4 
{4 , Ling Ziyu 34, and Chen Shimei ["# tf are said to be well 
known at present. I'd like to have one piece by each of them by the time I 
return home. As always, though, money is a serious problem. A painter by 


the name of Ling Susheng 7% #7 E. who paints only marsh geese is a very 
easy-going man. I’ve shown him the work of many Japanese painters, but 
he had reserved his praise solely for your work. He said: “Togai’s flowers 
and grass are executed most subtly.’ I’ve kept the wastepaper from our 
brush talks, so I'll bring it home with me to show you. That'll prove that 
this is neither a lie nor flattery on my part. For calligraphy I would most 
extol Tan Weng jf 43) [Master Tan?]. As soon as you get this letter, please 
send me one or two scrolls, so I can show your paintings to Hu Gongshou 
and Yu Qianyun. I'll also ask them to do some painting and get them to 
put your name on it which I can bring back home with me. Is it okay if I 
do this on your behalf?33 


Without knowing more about this specific case, though, Kishida’s objectives 
are not at all transparent. 

Prior to his departure for Shanghai, Kishida had met in Edo the extraordinary 
figure of Hamada Hikozo AH ee (1837-97), better known as Joseph Heco, 
a shipwreck victim of 1850 whose peregrinations had taken him for the better 
part of a decade to California where he acquired American citizenship. Back 
in Japan in the early 1860s, he explained to Kishida, who was studying English 
with him, just what a newspaper was. Kishida had never heard of such a thing, 
but, extraordinarily enterprising man that he was, he was willing to go in on 


32 Sugiura Tadashi, Kishida Ginko, p. 160; Okita Hajime, Kojo shidan, p. 29. 
33 Cited in Okita Hajime, Nihon to Shanhai, pp. 206-07. 
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such a venture with Heco—who knew English well but still had the untamed 
Japanese of a young fisherman—and another friend, Honma Senzo AS [iH] 4 iE. 
The result was Japan's first newspaper, Kaigai shinbun fbi Fl (Overseas 
news), whose inaugural issue appeared in the spring of 1864. On June 1, 1868 
Heco and Kishida inaugurated another newspaper, Yokohama shinpo moshio- 
gusa tei wr ¥ke & L |E 4 (Yokohama press miscellany), and later still Kishida 
was a staff writer for the Tokyo nichinichi shinbun FR 5% tle] (Tokyo daily 
news), covering among other things the Japanese assault on Taiwan in 1874.34 


Pal 


Kishida made his second trip to Shanghai in February of 1868 allegedly 
to purchase a steamship. The details on this roughly two-month voyage and 
its background remain murky at best; we still do not know who was funding 
such an expensive venture or why. The Yokohama shinpo moshiogusa for Keio 
4 (1868) /5/13 carried a note from Kishida which read as follows: “In a letter 
received from Shanghai, China on the tenth, we are informed that there are 
now 100 Japanese in Shanghai [an exaggeration]. They say someone was there 
buying a steamship which is coining to Japan.” This cannot have been a refer- 
ence to his own efforts, for he was unable to locate an appropriate vessel in 
Shanghai and thus no deal ever materialized.*5 

Nonetheless, he used the opportunity of being in Shanghai to set up agencies 
to market the product that would make him rich in years to come. The product 
was a miraculous eye wash called Seikisui #4 7K with which Dr. Hepburn 
had cured him several years earlier. He had only just begun producing Seikisui 
in August 1867, and only six months later, in February 1868, he was ready to 
begin selling it in China. Two shops in Shanghai, the Ruixinghao Jiij #44% and 
the Wanxianghao tf 3, agreed to be agencies to sell Dr. Hepburn’s treat- 
ment, and each bore the placard: “On sale here, the eye medicine Jingqishui 


[Seikisui], expertly produced by Mr. Kishida Ginko of Japan.”°° In the newly 
renamed capital of Tokyo, he soon opened an apothecary shop on the Ginza to 
market Seikisui, and advertisements for this product appeared in such news- 
papers as the Tokyo nichinichi shinbun in the early Meiji years.>” 


34 Sugiura Tadashi, Kishida Ginko, p. 165; James L. Huffman, Creating a Public: People and 
Press in Meiji Japan (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1997), pp. 30-31, 37-38, 95. 

35 Sugiura Tadashi, Kishida Ginko, p. 260; Yonezawa Hideo, “Shanhai hdjin hatten shi (ichi),” 
To-A keizai kenkyu 3 (July 1938), p. 62; Moshiogusa article cited in Okita Hajime, Nihon to 
Shanhai, p. 257. 


36 In Chinese: “Dongyang Antian Yinxiang xiansheng jianzhi yanyao Jingqishui jimai” 527 

Fe FEI Se AE Be i Fe SK FF . See Sugiura Tadashi, Kishida Ginko, pp. 260-62. 

37. See the advertisement reproduced in Yamamoto Taketoshi Ll] AS ECF, Kokoku no shakai 
shi JAT D4L ZF (A Social History of Advertising) (Tokyo: Hései daigaku shuppan- 


kyoku, 1984), p. 11. 
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Kishida was clearly a bakumatsu-Meiji jack-of-all-trades. While engaged 
in all of his many and sundry ventures, he still managed to keep his cultural 
associations alive in Shanghai. In a Chinese painting reproduced in an 1897 
collection, he is centrally located and clearly the senior member of the group. 
Among Chinese scholars he had earned the extraordinary honorific appel- 
lation, “Dongyang zhi xianke” LY Z (ill (the immortal of Japan). In fact, 
Kishida may have temporarily acquired wealth but he never saved his money or 


enjoyed its fruits, at least in the conventional way. Rather, he devoted himself to 
a variety of projects in China, such as spreading information throughout China 
on the evils of opium and by establishing rehabilitation clinics for drug users. 
Sino-Japanese friendship was apparently more important to him that personal 
wealth. Indeed, his business practices were ironically dubbed “Kishida no kata 


béeki” FH O Fr & 5H (Kishida’s one-way trade) by his contemporaries.3® His 
influence in the creation of a number of important Japanese institutions in 


China aimed at Sino-Japanese amity falls outside the scope of this essay. 


Conclusions 


At this time, I can do little more than indicate some of the central themes that I 
see at work among the objectives of Japanese travelers to Shanghai in the 1860s. 
The 1860s was a critical decade in both countries. The Qing dynasty was, with 
British help, finally able to quell the greatest rebellion in its history—Kishida 
claimed in fact to have seen Taiping remnants in the streets of Shanghai in 
1866, though that seems doubtful. In its aftermath, the government launched a 
massive restoration campaign to bring the country back onto its feet, and this 
program involved hiring Western experts in manufacturing and military sci- 
ence. Japan was undergoing the waning years of its last shogunate, and many 
of the youngbloods that became important players in the new Meiji regime 
from 1868 had visited Shanghai or passed through it en route elsewhere, an 
experience that frequently played a significant role in their understanding of 
Japan’s new place in the world. 

As noted above, Shanghai was in this decade—and for many decades there- 
after—to replace Nagasaki as Japan’s window onto the world. Whereas in the 
past one would go to Nagasaki to meet a Chinese or Dutch person, now one 
could go to Shanghai to meet many Chinese and all manner of Europeans. 


38 — Dianshi zhai huabao #41 FF HAR (1897), eri —42 (Guangdong reprint: Guangdong ren- 


min chubanshe, 1983) with special thanks to Meng Yue iif for not only bringing this to 
my attention but copying and sending it to me; Shanhai jinbutsu shi, pp. 84-85. 
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Shanghai, though, could teach a multiplicity of sometimes contradictory les- 
sons. Yes, it demonstrated that opening ports would lead to prosperity, but, 
as Takasugi Shinsaku noted during Japan’s first mission to Shanghai, that 
prosperity did not necessarily fall to the ones who opened their own ports. 
Japan would have to retain firm control over the opening of its own ports. 
There were crowds of people, forests of ship masts, and hustle-bustle beyond 
the very imaginations of Japanese visitors—things one can still experience 
in Shanghai—but that clearly did not portend a uniformly positive future for 
the Chinese. 

For the cultural travelers, though, Shanghai provided something it is all too 
easy now for us on the other side of “modernity” to ignore. From the mid-1860s, 
the very fact that Japanese could actually visit China meant that these men 
who were trained, as generations of their antecedents had been before them, 
in the same texts and traditions as their Chinese hosts, would be able to meet 
real, living, breathing Chinese men of letters. Not only had no one among them 
ever had that privilege; no one they had ever known could have enjoyed such 
an honor. On the whole the Chinese who came to Nagasaki were merchants 
and seaman who were for the most part illiterate. Before the Meiji govern- 
ment launched its breakneck Westernization plans, before China was a place 
to be “gotten out of” (datsu-A fii 521), and before the Chinese themselves began 
the wholesale ravagings of their own ancient culture throughout the twenti- 
eth century, this reuniting of cultural cousins was a momentous event. And 


kanbun 1 SC provided the key link enabling discourse at many different reg- 
isters to be carried on. That would all sadly be lost over the following decades, 
particularly as the gruesome twentieth century commenced. 


H@ Source: “An Important Japanese Source for Chinese Business History,’ Chinese Business 
History 12.2 (Fall 2002), 3, 8. 


An Important Japanese Source for Chinese 
Business History 


In the course of recent research on the early history of the Japanese com- 
munity of Shanghai, I came across a source of prospective interest to anyone 
concerned with Chinese business history in the nineteenth century. It was a 
monthly publication entitled Shanhai shogyo zappo (Shanghai commercial 
reports), published in Shanghai by the “Shanhai shodokai” (Shanghai com- 
mercial association) between July 1882 and October 1883. Initially it appeared 
monthly, with the last few issues coming less frequently. Little is known about 
the publishing group or about the editor, Oka Masayasu, who was also the sec- 
retary of the “Shanhai shodokai.’ Offices were first listed at Number 7 Jiangxi 
Road in the British Concession but soon moved to the grounds of the Mitsui 
Bussan Company at Number 1 Sichuan Road. This was, significantly, the first 
serial published by the Japanese community of Shanghai. 

The paper was published in a current early- to mid-Meiji style of unpunctu- 
ated Japanese, relatively easy to read. The Japanese community at the time 
numbered only a few hundred, most of them businessmen (aside from the still 
prominent group of Japanese prostitutes in the burgeoning international port, 
who presumably had nothing to do with this serial). As the first article in its 
first issue makes clear, it was aimed at describing business conditions in China 
(not just Shanghai) for the Japanese there—and for those back on the home 
islands who did business with the continent. Agencies sold it in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagasaki, and Hakodate as well as in Shanghai. 

When the idea for the organization which published Shanhai shogyo zappo 
was suggested to Shanghai Consul-General Shinagawa Tadamichi in December 
1879, he heartily supported it. This offers another interesting glimpse of the 
symbiotic relationship between the consulate and nascent business concerns 
at the time, a topic that has been developed by a number of Japanese scholars 
who have worked on the subject. The paper's statement of purpose included 
describing commercial conditions, goods and quantities available, prices, etc., 
all over China. 

One fascinating article in the second issue entitled “Shina tsusho ron” 
(“On trade with China”) by Enami Tetsuo offers an evaluation which gives us 
a good sense of where on the political spectrum this journal saw itself. Enami 
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notes that in the old “barbaric age,” if a person or state wanted something in 
another’s possession, they simply stole it and killed as necessary. But, in the 
present “civilized age,” bun (Chinese, wen) had transcended bu (Chinese, wu), 
and the expansion of trade represented one such civilized mode of behavior. 

In the past the road to wealth and power was warfare, but now, trade and 
commerce had become the equitable modes of operation. Enami points 
to the 1871 Sino-Japanese treaty and the flourishing trade it has, in his opin- 
ion, reaped. He does note in passing that many Chinese remain arrogant in 
their relations with others, but the implication is that the practice will pass 
with time. This attitude seems fully in keeping with the “Civilization and 
Enlightenment” mode of early Meiji Japan, here applied to foreign trade and 
international relations. 

Articles in Shanhai shogy6o zappo include translations from the English- 
language press of Shanghai, such as Shanghai Mercury, and translations of all 
the major treaties recently concluded between the powers and China. None 
of this is terribly interesting in and of itself. What is interesting and of con- 
siderable use to scholars are the numerous tables and charts of imports and 
exports of countless products, the listings of ships (sail and steam) by country 
calling at the port of Shanghai, the great detail on such items as coal, tea, and 
other products (and their sub-varieties) which we now know were elemental 
to the international trade of nineteenth-century Shanghai. Also, the Shanghai 
market prices on a long list of goods are given in tabular form, as are shipping 
and storage costs. 

Shanhai shogyo zappo disappeared without a trace in the fall of 1883 and is 
rarely mentioned today even in histories of the Shanghai press. Its last issue 
carried a story on the Chinese Auiguan (Landsmannschaft) system which its 
author saw as a force for commercial cohesion among Chinese of the same 
province; he notes as well that Shanghai had a full panoply of huiguan and 
offers a description-translation of the rules and regulations of the Guangdong 
huiguan of Shanghai. The careful reader may detect a note of envy that 
Japanese merchants lacked such solidity away from home. 

Several pages later the journal disappeared forever. It can now be found at 
Hitotsubashi University Library and the Meiji shinbun zasshi bunko at Tokyo 
University. 


M@ Source: “Chinese Understanding of the Japanese Language from Ming to Qing,’ in Sagacious 
Monks and Bloodthirsty Warriors: Chinese Views of Japan in the Ming-Qing Period (EastBridge, 
2002), 63-87. 


Chinese Understanding of the Japanese Language 
from Ming to Qing 


Generally speaking, there have been four periods in which heightened Chinese 
interest in Japan has led to the development of scholarship concerning Japan: 
the late Ming (principally the Jiajing and Wanli eras); roughly the decade 
between the first Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) and the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05); the 1930s and early 1940s, from the Manchurian Incident until the 
end of World War Two; and the present, post-Mao era.! Concerning the first 
period it has been argued that, while the Ming years witnessed the compila- 
tion of hallmark Chinese texts on Japan, in the Qing period, by contrast, there 
was a decline in Chinese learning about Japan. This essay will examine this 
phenomenon by focusing on the specific issue of changing Chinese percep- 
tions of the Japanese language from the Ming to the Qing. 

Although mention of and efforts to represent the Japanese language in 
Chinese texts long predate the Ming, it was only at that time that Chinese 
scholars for the first time wrestled with characteristics of Japanese that sharply 
distinguished it from Chinese. Ming-period texts confronted and analyzed 
the kana syllabaries, explained Japanese grammar by parsing sentences, and 
offered lengthy word lists of Japanese terms. 

Language is, of course, not a transparent vessel, but reflects the social and 
political contexts of its speakers and writers. Prior to the twentieth century, 
educated Japanese, Koreans, Vietnamese, and others from East Asian states no 


1 This is a generally accepted and unobjectionable view. See Wu Anlong and Xiong Dayun, 
Chigokujin no Nihon kenkyu shi, pp. 14-16; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Chugoku kobunken ni mieru 
Nihongo: Kakurin gyokuro to Shoshi kairy6 ni tsuite,’ Komazawa daigaku kenkyii kiyo 15 
(March 1957), pp- 155-56. The late-Ming period is, however, distinguished in several impor- 
tant ways: it is the first such era of intense Chinese attention focused on Japan; it is longer 
than the other periods; and the nature of contact between China and Japan associated with 
the past century (late-nineteenth to late-twentieth) which has been made increasingly con- 
venient by modern transportation and communications was completely absent at that time. 
In one significant way, the four are strikingly similar: all are related to the rise of perceived or 
real Japanese might (military and economic). Wang Yizhong cites eighty-one Chinese works 
from the Ming period about Japan, and there were many others as well. See his “Mingdai 
haifang tuji lu,” Qinghua zhoukan 37.9-10 (May 1932), pp. 141-62. 
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longer in existence (such as the state of Bohai) who looked to China for moral, 
political, and cultural guidance all sought to master the literary Chinese lan- 
guage. Knowledge of Chinese for non-Chinese East Asians was itself an index 
to erudition, and inasmuch as knowledge and morality were so closely inter- 
woven in cultures which shared China’s Confucian heritage, to one degree or 
another, it was as well an important component of self-cultivation and elite 
social cohesion. By contrast, few Chinese ever bothered to learn a foreign 
language before the late nineteenth century. The obvious exceptions to this 
general rule concern the conquest dynasties of late imperial history, namely, 
the acquisition of Mongolian by Chinese during the Yuan dynasty and the 
Manchu language during the Qing; these instances again point to the politi- 
cal importance of language. It would be difficult to find many Chinese who 
learned either language out of intellectual curiosity before the conquest of the 
Central Plain. 

Borrowing a concept from the French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu,” we have 
a situation here in which there was enormous cultural capital for non-Chinese 
East Asians to acquire greater talent at the Chinese literary language, but there 
was almost no cultural capital in Chinese society associated with the acqui- 
sition of a foreign language. Within the distinctive linguistic habitus of early 
modern China, knowledge of Japanese was neither desired nor seen as nec- 
essary. Chinese literati appreciated and, indeed, understood Japanese culture 
exclusively through the erudition its own elites reached in literary Chinese 
composition and through contributions to the evolving Confucian tradition 
(such as commentaries on Confucian texts, also written in literary Chinese). 
Only rarely did they seem to have any interest in the intrinsic value of the 
Japanese language or culture. 

The issue of language in this Chinese context was not simply a linguistic 
or political one, but was also ultimately closely tied to culture. The relative 
lack of concern on the part of the Chinese elite prior to the twentieth century 
bespeaks a sense of cultural seclusion or, at least, cultural self-sufficiency. For 
the most part, foreigners who wanted to interact with the Chinese empire had 
to do so within the parameters of the Chinese cultural universe by learning 
Chinese. In Ming times, the government created a corps of translators for dip- 
lomatic relations and local officials commissioned studies of Japan to combat 
the threat of Japanese piracy along the coast. In these contexts, the study of 
foreign languages was largely driven by political, not cultural, motivations. 


2 E.g., Pierre Bourdieu, Language and Symbolic Power, pp. 81-89. I have gained some insight 
from this work by Bourdieu, but the fit with the East Asian cultural setting still remains 
uneasy, requiring theory—as yet unwritten—of its own. 
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The Qing era provides an even more interesting vantage point from which 
to address the issue of Chinese approaches to foreign languages. Precisely 
at this time Chinese scholars were developing the most sophisticated tech- 
niques in historical linguistics, phonetics, and related fields ever devised in 
Chinese history—namely, the kaozheng or textual critical movement. How 
is it that their intense interest in the history of the Chinese language seems 
not to have extended to any other languages? Was their interest in the history 
of the Chinese language a genuine interest in language itself or in language 
as one essential element of Chinese culture? What can the case of Chinese 
approaches to the Japanese language in this period teach us about the prem- 
ises of this philosophical and cultural movement? 


Background: Pre-Ming Traces of Japanese in Chinese Texts 


Scholars are generally agreed that the first mention of a Japanese word in a 
Chinese document appears in the first serious Chinese work that discusses 
Japan and the Japanese, namely the entry on the “people of Wa” (Woren) in 
the Wei zhi (Chronicle of the Kingdom of Wei) by Chen Shou (233-97). This 
famous and much analyzed text contains Chinese-character renderings for 
a number of Japanese proper nouns—place names, bureaucratic titles, and 
personal names, such as the renowned Empress Pimiko (or Himiko), and 
numerous country names in ancient Japan.? These are, however, treated more 
as novelties than as linguistic evidence of any sort. Inasmuch as this text was 
transcribed at a time when Japan still had no written language, the representa- 
tion of these Japanese names in Chinese characters marked the first instance 
in which Japanese words were transcribed into any written form. 

Subsequent entries on Japan in the Chinese dynastic histories contain simi- 
lar Chinese-character readings for Japanese proper nouns. These would include 
the famous listing of the “five kings” and their embassies to various Chinese 
courts, seeking investiture within the Chinese ritual system, which appears in 
the entry on Japan in the Song shu (History of the Liu-Song dynasty). It also 


3 See the magnificently annotated edition of Wang Xiangrong and Xia Yingyuan, Zhong-Ri 
guanxi shiliao huibian, pp. 8-13, 18-21; the translations by Ishihara Michihiro, Yakuchi 
Chugoku seishi Nihon den, pp. 14, 14, 18, 22; and Ryusaku Tsunoda and L. Carrington Goodrich, 
Japan in the Chinese Dynastic Histories, pp. 14, 16, 20. See also Hamada Atsushi, “Gishi 
Wajinden nado no shokan no kokugo goi ni kansuru nisan no mondai,’ Jinbun kenkyti 3.8 
(August 1952), pp. 29-45. 
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includes the names of the king of Wa and various Japanese toponyms given in 
the entry of Japan in the Sui shu (History of the Sui dynasty).* 

Aside from official histories, various early private collections occasion- 
ally make mention of Japan and cite Japanese terms in Chinese-character 
approximations. One such example would be the Shishi liutie (The six models 
of Buddhism) of the monk Yichu, also known as Mingjiao Dashi, of the Five 
Dynasties era. In his section on “States, settlements, prefectures, and towns,” 
Yichu includes a section on Japan with the following note on Mount Fuji: “Over 
1,000 /i to the northeast is a mountain by the name of Fuji.... A single flower 
soaring on high, its summit is covered in mist.’> Entries of a similar sort are 
scattered throughout the Chinese literary record, including dozens, perhaps 
several hundred, references in Tang-era poetry. 

Before the Song era, however, no effort has as yet been discovered on the 
part of the Chinese to say anything about the Japanese language per se. Luo 
Dajing (Jinglun, jinshi of 1226), a scholar and poet from Luling in the Southern 
Song era, reports in his Helin yulu (The pearly dew of Helin) of a meeting in 
his youth in Zhonglu, Zhejiang, with a Japanese priest by the name of Ankaku 
(1160-1242). As we learn from other sources, Ankaku, a Rinzai Zen monk, came 
from the Kosh6ji in Chikuzen and was originally known by the name Shikijo 
Ryoyu. A brilliant young man, allegedly having read and become conversant in 
the Buddhist canon by age twenty, he traveled to China just after the year 1200 
and remained there for over ten years, during which time he devoted himself 
to memorizing the Buddhist canon, before returning to Japan in 1214.° 


4 Wang and Xia, annot., Zhong-Ri guanxi, pp. 31-32, 44-45; Ishihara, Yakuchu Chugoku, 
pp. 25-26, 49, 50; Tsunoda and Goodrich, Japan in the Chinese Dynastic Histories, pp. 29-30, 
40. See also Watanabe Mitsuo, “Zuisho Wakokuden no Nihongo hitei,’ Komazawa kokubun 5 
(October 1966), pp. 1-8. 

5 Yichu, Shishi liu tie, p. 433. It is believed that Yichu acquired this information from a Japanese 
monk, Kanpo (K6jun Daishi), who traveled to China in 958. See Wang Xiangrong, “Guanyu 
Riben kao,’ in his Zhong-Ri guanxi shiwenxian lunkao, p. 242. This is, interestingly, not the first 
mention of a Japanese mountain in a Chinese text. For that one needs return several hundred 
years to the entry on Japan in the Sui shu wherein one finds mention of Mount Aso. Ishihara 
Michihiro, “Chugoku ni okeru Nihon kan no tanshoteki keitai,” Ibaraki daigaku bunrigakubu 
kiyo (jinbun kagaku) 1 (March 1951), p. 203; Ishihara Michihiro, “Nichi-Min tsuk6 boeki o meg- 
utu Nihon kan,” Ibaraki daigaku bunrigakubu kiyo (jinbun kagaku) 5 (March 1955), p. 20. 

6 Luo Dajing, Helin yulu, 16/5b-6a; Ishihara Michihiro, “Chagoku ni okeru rinkoteki Nihon 
kan no tenkai,” Ibaraki daigaku bunrigakubu kiyo (jinbun kagaku) 2 (February 1952), 
Pp. 53-54; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Chugoku kobunken,” p. 157, citing such sources as the Nihon 
Bukkyo jinmei jisho (Biographical dictionary of Japanese Buddhism) and the Honcho kosé 
den (Biographies of eminent monks of our era); Zhang Yaqiu, “Cong Helin yulu zhong de 
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After a brief note about this Japanese monk, Luo records twenty Chinese 
terms and their Japanese translations, given in Chinese-character transcrip- 
tion, that Ankaku taught him. The first three are political terms for which 
Ankaku gave the Japanese equivalents, not transcriptions; the fourth is a mix- 
ture of direct translation and Chinese characters used to represent Japanese 
morphemes. The remaining sixteen are single-character terms given in 
Chinese followed by Japanese pronunciations approximated by Chinese char- 
acters, a process known as kan’yaku (C. hanyi) or on’yaku (C. yinyi) by Japanese 
linguists. Thus, for example, following the Chinese term yu (rain), we find (in 
contemporary standard Mandarin) “xiami” which approximates the Japanese 
term for rain, or ame. Similarly, the Chinese term tou (head) is followed by 
“jiashiluo,’ which approaches the Japanese term kashira.” In all of these cases, 
it is exceedingly important to remember that not only do these readings reflect 
local dialectal Chinese and Japanese pronunciations, but that both spoken lan- 
guages have changed over the past eight hundred years as well. Nonetheless, 
even the untrained linguist can recognize these equivalencies. Luo Dajing’s list 
remains the only one of its kind prior to the Ming era that has thus far been 
uncovered. 

In the Ming, not only would the lists of individual terms grow into the thou- 
sands, but Chinese readers would be introduced to the Japanese writing sys- 
tems for the first time. Although we have no such extant lists or introductions 
dating to the Yuan period, one explanation for the great explosion of infor- 
mation about Japan and the Japanese language in the early Ming may lie in 
the manifold opening outward occasioned by the Mongol conquest and the 
resultant cosmopolitanism. The Mongols themselves only acquired a written 
language, based on the Uighur script, several decades before conquering China 
in 1279, and with an empire that stretched well into Arabic and Persian terrain, 
the Mongols did not overly privilege the Chinese language. Thus, educated 
Chinese during the Yuan era would surely have been exposed to writing sys- 
tems other than Chinese. 


yize shiliao kan Songdai Zhong-Ri wenhua jiaoliu,” in Zhong-Ri wenhua luncong, pp. 205-06. 
Ankaku’s dates follow Zhang Yaqiu, “Cong Helin yulu,” p. 208; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Chugoku 
kobunken,” gives slightly different ones. Wang Yong (“Chigoku ni okeru Nihon kenkya no 
zenshi,” in Zhong-Ri wenhua luncong) refers to pieces of this sort about Japan in the Tang, 
Five Dynasties, and Song era as the “prehistory of Chinese Japanology.’ 

7 Luo Dajing, Helin yulu, 16/5b—6a. A more specialized study of just one of these terms can be 
found in Asayama Shin’ya, “Kakuringyokuro no ‘obo’ nado ni tsuite,” Kokugo kokubun 7.12 
(December 1937), pp. 116-20. See also Arisaka Hideyo, “Jodai ni okeru sagy6 no toon,” Kokugo 
to kokubungaku 13 (January 1936), p. 96. 
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The Kana Syllabaries in Ming China 


In fact, when the Airagana syllabary alphabet was first introduced into China 
at the very beginning of the Ming dynasty, the author of the text noted that its 
symbols were “like Mongolian.” This text was the Shushi huiyao (Essentials in 
the history of calligraphy) by Tao Zongyi (completed according to the author's 
preface in Hongwu 9 or 1376). Tao hailed from Huangyan, Zhejiang Province, 
and he lived from the last decades of the Yuan era into the early Ming. He 
was a gifted scholar who passed the jinshi examination at a young age, but he 
never served in office and actually turned down several offers of appointment. 
The Shushi huiyao is a work in nine juan. It presents a history of Chinese cal- 
ligraphic styles from antiquity into the Yuan. 

One section in juan eight of this work concerns calligraphic styles of “foreign 
lands” (waéyu), induding Sanskrit, Uighur, Arabic, and Japanese. After a brief 
description of Japanese calligraphy, Tao lays out in clearly readable fashion 
the hiragana syllabaries in the i-ro-ha order (the Japanese alphabetical order 
comparable to a-b-c in many Western languages). Beneath each hiragana sym- 
bol are Chinese characters approximating the Japanese pronunciation of that 
symbol; for the sa, ta, and ha rows of the Japanese syllabary alphabet, there are 
two pronunciations given for each.® These are all followed by a list of ten terms 
and their Japanese pronunciations (in kana). Tao claims that he acquired all 


8 Tao, Shushi huiyao; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Chugoku kobunken,” pp. 159-62; Watanabe Mitsuo, 
“Minjin ni yoru Nihon gobun rikai no keika,’ Tsurumi joshi tanki daigaku kiyo 2 (March 1962), 
p- 100; Hamada Atsushi, “Kokugo o kisai seru Mindai Shina bunken,” Kokugo kokubun 10.7 
(July 1940), pp. 10-11; Ogawa Tamaki, “Shoshi kaiyo ni mitaru ‘iroha’ no Kanji taion ni tsuite,’ 
Kokugo kokubun 16.5 (September 1947), pp. 311-20; Arisaka Hideyo, “Shoshi kaiy6 no ‘iroha’ no 
onchii ni tsuite,” Gengo kenkyui 16 (August 1950), 113. Hamada Atsushi has shown that these 
clearly represent voiced/unvoiced pairs in the Wenzhou dialect. Tao would have spoken a 
variant of the Wu dialect, and Wenzhou dialect falls within the larger Wu dialect group. See 
Hamada Atsushi, “Kokugo o kisai seru,” p. 1. Tao’s work has also been used by Japanese lin- 
guists to help reconstruct the pronunciation of certain kana of medieval Japanese; see, for 
example, Hashimoto Shinkichi, “Hagyo shiin no hensen ni tsuite,’ in Kokugo on’in no kenkyi, 
pp. 33-35. There were similar works prepared by Koreans during the Yi dynasty in which 
the Japanese syllabaries were matched with approximate hangiil symbols for pronunciation. 
The earliest example of a Korean text of this sort is the Yongbi dch’éng ka (Songs of flying 
dragons) by Kwon Che, Chong In-ji, and others; dated 1445, one year before the famous proc- 
lamation announcing hangiil, this text is apparently the earliest printed text to make use of 
the Korean alphabet. The most famous early text of this sort, published only a few decades 
after the invention of han‘giil, is the Irop’a (I-ro-ha) of 1492. See Otomo Shin’ichi, Muromachi 
Jjidai no kokugo onset no kenkyit: Chigoku shiryo ni yoru, pp. 40-41; Kamei Takashi, Ofuchi 
Tokihiko, and Yamada Toshio, Nihongo no rekishi, 4: utsuriyuku kodaigo, p. 406. 
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of this information about the Japanese language from a Buddhist monk by the 
name of Kokkin Taiyo who had visited China, but nothing of this man has as 
yet been brought to light. For many reasons, Buddhist monks continued to play 
a central role in the cultural transmission between China and Japan. 

Even a cursory look at Tao’s explanations of the forty-six syllabaries of 
Japanese reveals a highly serious effort to represent that sound system through 
the use of Chinese characters. As a native of southeastern Zhejiang, between 
Ningbo and Wenzhou, Tao’s native tongue would have belonged to the Wu 
dialect group. He composed the text while living in Songjiang which also falls 
in the Wu dialect region. Thus, even though he would probably have been a 
speaker as well of standard capital Mandarin, his readings of the Chinese- 
character renderings for the Japanese syllabaries clearly reflect Wu readings.? 
Inasmuch as we know nothing about his Japanese informant, we cannot at 
this point speculate what Japanese accent he brought to the pronunciation 
of kana. 

About one hundred and eighty years would pass before Chinese read- 
ers would be introduced to the katakana syllabary. It was at this time that 
Chinese interest in the Japanese language became tied to the perceived 
Japanese threat along the coast. In 1556 Zheng Shungong—originally from 
Xin’an, Guangdong—was ordered by Yang Yi, the governor of Zhejiang, to 
proceed to Japan to request of the Japanese authorities the suppression 
and prohibition of the wokou (J. wako, “Japanese pirate”). Zheng was appre- 
hended in Bungo Domain on the island of Kyashi by Otomo Yoshishige (Sorin, 
1530-87) and held there, though not incarcerated, for as long as six or seven 
months; his entire Japanese stay may have lasted a year or more. During this 
time he had ample opportunity to observe Japan in some depth before return- 
ing to China in 1557 in the company of a Japanese monk by the name of Tokuyo 
Seiju, again of the Rinzai Zen sect from the great Daitokuji temple complex.!° 
Upon his return he wrote up his observations into an encyclopedic work bear- 
ing the title Riben yijian (A mirror on Japan) in sixteen juan. 

The Riben yijian contains the first Chinese printing of the katakana sylla- 
baries, presented in much the same way as Tao Zongyi had introduced hira- 
gana. Despite a few errors, perhaps in transcription, Zheng not only offered 
a clear reading for each katakana symbol; the Chinese characters he used for 
pronunciation actually suggest the origins of the kana symbol in question. 


9 Otomo Shin’chi, Muromachi jidai no kokugo, pp. 64-66. 

10 Otomo Shin’ichi gives slightly different dates. He also notes that Seiju ultimately spent 
time at the Zhiping Temple in Maozhou, Sichuan, and altogether over four years in China. 
See Otomo Shin’ichi, Muromachi jidai no kokugo, pp. 415-17. 
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He called them “Huawen Wozi” (lit., Chinese writing, Japanese characters). 
He then laid out the hiragana syllabaries, which he dubbed “Wozi Wo” (by 
which he probably meant “Wozi Woyin’ or Japanese characters and their pro- 
nunciations) and occasionally “Wozi caoshu” (cursive Japanese characters).!! 
The Riben yijian also contains the longest list of Japanese words with Chinese- 
character renderings—some 3,399 in all—in any text prior to the compilation 
of modern dictionaries. 


Japanese Glossaries and Grammatical Explanations in Ming Texts 


One of the other major innovations of the Ming period in evolving Chinese 
understandings of the Japanese language was this compilation of a number of 
extensive word lists, far surpassing in length anything that preceded the Ming. 
In addition, a number of innovative means of explaining Japanese grammati- 
cal usage also appear in these texts. Aside from the works prepared for the 
government's diplomatic usage, these works interestingly were all compiled 
in the Jiajing and Wanli reigns of the Ming in the mid-sixteenth to the early 
seventeenth century. And, they were all inspired by the military question of 
dealing with “Japanese” pirates, many or most of whom were Chinese working 
out of bases in Japan. 

In order to facilitate contacts with neighboring states that brought tribute 
to the Chinese court, early in the dynasty Ming court officials of the Huitong 
guan (Interpreters Institute)—the office dating to the Yuan that dealt with 
foreign emissaries, provided them with housing, clothes, and conveyance, and 
watched over them closely while in China—prepared word lists for the various 
languages spoken by these foreign embassies. These were collectively known 
as Huayi yiyu (Sino-foreign vocabularies). The earliest one, compiled on the 
orders of Ming Taizu, was a Sino-Mongolian word list by Qoninci (fl. ca. 1376- 
ca. 1394), a Mongol known as well by the Chinese name of Huo Yuanjie, and 


11 Zheng Shungong, Riben yijian, juan 4-5. See also Sanshi Nihon yakugo, pp. 230-32; 
Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni yoru,” pp. 101, 106; Tomioka Kenzo, “Nihon ikkan kaidai,” 
Geibun 5.9 (September 1914), pp. 257-58; Akiyama Kenzo, Nis-Shi kosho shi kenkyu, 
pp. 604, 605, 607; Ishihara Michihiro, “Mindai Nihon kan no ichi sokumen,” Ibaraki 
daigaku bungakubu kiyo (bungakka ronshii) 1 (January, 1968), pp. 9, 14, 15; Watanabe 
Mitsuo, “Minmatsu no Nihon shékaisho: Nihon ikkan ni tsuite,’ Komazawa saigaku kenkyi 
kiyd 13 (March 1955), pp. 144-69; Otomo Shin’ichi, Muromachi jidai no kokugo, p. 471. See 
also Wang Xiangrong, “Cong Jingliie fuguo yaobian kan renchen kang-Wo zhanshi,’ in 
Zhong-Ri guanxi shi wenxian lunkao, concerning a related text. 
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Masaih Muhammad (Mashayihei Mahama), and it dates to 1382. In 1407 the 
Siyi guan (Translators Institute) was established to translate documents from 
foreign states and to train future translation officials; they, too, prepared word 
lists to aid in their work. 

Dating from as early as the late fifteenth century, there are now six of these 
glossaries extant that were prepared for dealing specifically with Japanese 
emissaries, usually referred to as Riben jiyu (Japanese vocabularies). Each runs 
to roughly 520-560 terms in all. One such list containing 521 terms breaks 
down as follows: astronomy (42), geography (43), times and seasons (37), flora 
(52), animals (45), palaces and mansions (14), implements (68), people (47), 
personal affairs (51), the body (20), clothing (20), foodstuffs (30), precious 
items (19), literature and history (10), voice and countenance (9), numbers (24), 
directions (11), and common usage terms (20). While these categories resemble 
those of subsequent texts, their content tends to stress official discourse and 
interactions.” 


12 Sanshii Nihon yakugo, pp. 215, 217-29; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni yoru,” pp. 104—05; 
Hamada Atsushi, “Nihon kigo kaidoku shian,” Jinbun kenkyit 2.1 (January 1951); Asai 
Keirin, “Kohon Nihon yakugo,’ in Ando kyoju kanreki shukuga kinen ronbunshiu; Ishihara 
Michihiro, “Mindai ni okeru Shinajin no Nihon kenkyia,’ in 76-A shi zakko, pp. 211-14; 
Otomo Shin’chi, “Nihonkan yakugo no seiritsu, kokugo on’in shiry6 to shite no kachi,’ 
Kokugogaku 43 (March 1961), pp. 31-42; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Ka-i yakugo oyobi Nihonkan 
yakugo ni tsuite,” Komazawa daigaku kenkyu kiyo 18 (March 1960), pp. 120-35; Watanabe 
Mitsuo, “Ka-i yakugo oyobi Nihonkan yakugo ni tsuite (shozen),’ Komazawa daigaku 
kenkyti kiyo 19 (March 1961), pp. 15-31; and the extremely technical and detailed essay 
by Nakano Miyoko, “Nihon kigo ni yoru 16 seiki Teikai onkei no suitei, oyobi Muromachi 
makki kokugo on ni kansuru jakkan no mondai,” Tohogaku 28 (July 1964). One entire 
Japanese vocabulary has been analyzed word for word in Otomo Shinichi and Kimura 
Akira, Nihonkan yakugo. On the Siyi guan in English, see Norman Wild, “Materials for 
the Study of the Ssii I Kuan (Bureau of Translation),’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies x1 (1943-46), pp. 617-40; on the Riben jiyu in English, see the older 
article by Joseph Edkins, “A Chinese and Japanese Vocabulary of the Fifteenth Century,’ 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan X (1882), pp. 1-14; and the rejoinder by Ernest 
Satow, “Notes on Dr. Edkins’ Paper ‘A Chinese-Japanese Vocabulary of the Fifteenth 


” 


Century,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan xX (1882), pp. 15-38. A similar phe- 
nomenon of the establishment of a training institute for interpreters and translators can 
be seen in Korea. In 1276 the T’ongmun’gwan was opened to train experts in spoken and 
written Chinese only; when the Yi dynasty was founded, it was replaced by the Sayégwon, 
and in roughly 1414 a Waehakch’ong (Japanese studies office) was set up to train Japanese- 
language interpreters and translators. See Otomo Shin’ichi, Muromachi jidai no kokugo, 
pp. 39-40, citing the Sejong sillok (The veritable records of King Sejong). Among the texts 


they used for Japanese training was the Jrop‘a mentioned above. 
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These works were not known or available outside the confines of the govern- 
ment offices using them and hence had limited influence. The first text written 
outside the halls of the Ming central government that carried a word list of 
this sort was a work inspired by the threat of piracy, the Riben kao liie (Brief 
study of Japan), sometimes also known as the Riben guo kao liie (Brief study 
of the country of Japan), by Xue Jun. Generally considered the first specialized 
Chinese text about Japan, the Riben kao liie in one juan dates to 1523 (Jiajing 
2); it is also the first Chinese book to have the expression “Riben” (Japan) in its 
title. All subsequent Chinese writings on the subject from the late Ming were 
influenced by it. Xue was a student in the country school in Dinghai—he later 
served as an assistant instructor (xundao) in Changzhou and an instructor 
(jiaoyu) in Fuliang—when Dinghai District Magistrate Zheng Yuging ordered 
him to compose a work that clarified the known information about Japan and 
to offer suggestions to the military on how best to cope with the pirates who 
were attacking the coast. As he notes early in the text, there had been destruc- 
tive fighting earlier in 1523 in Ningbo between men under the command of the 
Ouchi envoy Sdsetsu Gendo and the Hosokawa envoy Song Suging, but it had 
not spread to Dinghai. Unlike several of the authors of later texts in this tradi- 
tion, Xue was never able to visit Japan, and thus his work was prepared without 
any direct knowledge of the subject under study. 

In the one full study we have of the Riben kao liie, Wang Xiangrong argues 
that it would not have been an especially noteworthy work had it not been 
China’s first specialized study of Japan. The real distinctiveness of Xue’s work 
lies in an extremely important innovation, a section entitled “Jiyu lie” (Brief 
vocabulary)* which lists a total of 357 Japanese words (or 359, depending on 
edition) with kan’yaku style readings provided, a list repeated verbatim (includ- 
ing errors) in many texts that followed in the Ming. Unlike the official vocabu- 


13 Wang Xiangrong, “Zhongguo diyibu yanjiu Riben de zhuanzhu: Riben kao liie,’ in Zhong-Ri 
huanxi shi wenxian lunkao, pp. 222-23, 224, 230; Kyoto daigaku bungaku kokugogaku 
kokubungaku kenkyushitsu, ed., Nihon kigo no kenkyi, p. 1; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni 
yoru,” p. 104; Akiyama Kenzo, “Mindai ni okeru Shinajin no Nihongo kenkyu,” Kokugo to 
kokubungaku 10.1 (January 1933), p. 9; Miao Fenglin, “Mingren zhu yu Riben youguan shiji 
tiyao sizhong,” Jiangsu shengli guoxue tushuguan 2 (1929), pp. 1-4; Fukushima Kunimichi, 
“Nihon kigo gokai,’ Kokugogaku 36 (March 1959), pp. 69-78. There is a biography of 
Xue Jun in the Ming shi, juan 207. Xue later acquired the prestige title of Wenlinlang or 
gentleman-litterateur. 

14 Xue Jun, Ribun kao liie, pp. 16b-23a. The expression jiyu requires explanation. It derives 
from the Liji, one of the ancient ritual classics, in which the vocabulary of the “barbar- 
ians” in the four directions are distinguished; those from the east are designated ji. See 
Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni yoru,” p. 104. 
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laries prepared from the early Ming for diplomatic correspondence, Xue’s list 
is broader, more detailed, and better organized. He himself claimed that the 
ultimate aim of this section was, as was the case for the entire text, defense 
against wokou incursions: “Speech is the voice of the heart, and if you under- 
stand their speech, you will be able to see through to the sincerity or falsehood 
of their hearts. Thus, I have compiled common expressions, categorized and 
translated them. This may help in defending ourselves from distant enemies.” 
Nonetheless, the terms he offers are decidedly not military language but ordi- 
nary everyday terms, even some commercial expressions. Having not learned 
Japanese himself, he probably acquired these terms from Chinese merchants 
who plied the Kyashi-Ningbo trade route, but he does not reveal his sources. 
The Chinese pronunciations given in characters for the Japanese terms reflect 
the sixteenth-century eastern Zhejiang dialect.!® 

The categories and numbers of terms within each run as follows: astron- 
omy (11), times and seasons (17), geography (9), directions (6), precious items 
(8), people (64), human affairs (92), the body (14), implements (45), clothing 
(10), foodstuffs (20), flora, (9), animals (11), numbers (16), and common usage 
terms (27). There are occasional differences in pronunciations given in differ- 
ent editions. Yet, a comparison of all the major late-Ming texts about Japan 
that include such glossaries indicates that the Riben kao liie set pronunciation 
standards for the subsequent texts. On the whole, Xue’s work gravely misun- 
derstood Japan—he basically saw all Japanese as wokou and took much of his 
information from the Wei zhi entry on Wa, by then over one thousand years 
old—but his “Jiyu liie” set an important model for well over a century.!® 

The next major text on Japan was the much longer and fuller Riben yijian, 
described above. Although compiled only four decades after the Riben kao 
liie, its word list included almost ten times as many Japanese terms and their 
Chinese-character transcriptions. These break down in the following manner: 
astronomy (61), geography (246), times and seasons (120), people (164), pal- 
aces and mansions (86), instruments (296), animals (255), flora (244), the body 
(160), clothing (75), precious items (34), foodstuffs (95), literature and history 
(57), voice and countenance (122), stems and branches (35), divination terms 


15 Wang Xiangrong “Zhongguo diyibu yanjiu Riben de zhuanzhu,” pp. 232-33. The earliest 
edition of the Riben kao liie now extant dates to 1530, with a preface by Wang Wenguang. 
On the various editions of the text and their differences (often minute), see Kyoto daigaku 
bungakubu, ed., Nihon kigo no kenkyi, pp. 2-17. 

16 Wang Xiangrong “Zhongguo diyibu yanjiu Riben de zhuanzhu,” pp. 233-36; Hamada 
Atsushi, “Kokugo o kisai seru,” pp. 14-16. 
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(8), numbers (30), and common usage terms (1311).!” In addition, other sec- 
tions of the text contain Japanese toponyms and the like with Chinese render- 
ings. Unlike other Ming texts on Japan, the Riben yijian represented each kana 
syllable with a single Chinese character, uniformly employed, not a multitude 
of different ones. It is also unlike the other Ming-era word lists which gener- 
ally reflect Kytusht dialect pronunciations of Japanese terms, and it contains 
numerous terms which appear in no other Chinese texts of this period.!® 

By far the most analyzed Chinese text concerning Japan of this period has 
been the Chouhai tubian (Illustrated essay on maritime defense) by Zheng 
Ruozeng in thirteen juan. The text exists in four or five editions dating from 
1562 to 1624. Hu Zongxian (1511-65), the governor of Zhejiang, has often been 
named as the author of this text largely because of the efforts of his descen- 
dants, but it is now clear that it was the work of Zheng Ruozeng.!9 Zheng was 
born in Kunshan, near Suzhou, and the whole region from Suzhou to Shanghai 
had been hit hard by wokou activity over the first decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Hu Zongxian had built his career on crushing the wokou, especially the 
notorious pirates Wang Zhi (d. 1559) and Xu Hai. When he learned of Zheng’s 
interests in pursuing the pirates, perhaps through a work in one juan Zheng 
had completed in the summer of 1561 entitled Riben tu zuan (Collection of 
Japanese maps), Hu invited him to join his staff. 

Zheng never actually traveled to Japan but compiled his writings by inter- 
viewing numerous people along the south China coast affected by corsair 
raids, captured wokou, and Chinese merchants who had visited Nagasaki to 
engage in trade; two men of commerce who provided him with much material 
were Jiang Zhou and Chen Keyuan. Hu’s connections also enabled Zheng to 
examine government documents. The Chouhai tubian will ultimately, though, 


17 Zheng Shungong, Riben yijian, Qionghe huahai, juan 5. 

18 There is a biography of Zheng Shungong in the Ming shi, juan 322, which mentions his trip 
to Japan. Hamada Atsushi, “Kokugo o kisai seru,’ pp. 19-22. 

19 Even the Siku quanshu zongmu tiyao states clearly: “The Chouhai tubian in thirteen 
juan by Hu Zongxian of the Ming.” This information was repeated in a number of other 
Qing sources as well. The first modern author to recognize that Zheng in fact authored 
the Chouhai tubian was Gotd Shukudo, “Wako shiryé: Chikai zuhen ni tsuite (1),” Toyo 
bunka 42 (November 1927), pp. 58-71; Goto Shukudo, “Wako shiryo: Chikai zuhen ni 
tsuite (2),” Toyo bunka 43 (December 1927), pp. 72-80; and Goto Shukudo, “Wako shiryo: 
Chikai zuhen (3),’ Toyo bunka 44 (January 1928), pp. 106-16. See also Wang Xiangrong, 
“Guanyu Chouhai tubian,’ in Zhong-Ri guanxi shi wenxian lunkao, pp. 166—75; Wang Yong, 
Zhongguo dili tuji congkao, p. 93; Otomo Shin’ichi, “Nihon zusan, Chigai zuhen no shohon 
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to sono seiritsu jij6,” Nihon rekishi 132 (June 1959), pp. 91-100; Miao Fenglin, “Chouhai 


tubian (Ming Tianqi kanben),” Shixue zazhi1.4 (September 1929), pp. 6-9. 
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be remembered much more as a treatise on the wokou than as a study of 
Japan. The advice it offered helped Hu to win subsequent battles against the 
marauders.”° The linguistic information in the text does not mark a major 
advance over previous works in this lineage. However, in a subsection enti- 
tled “Jiyu daoming” (Vocabulary of names of islands), Zheng included 81 items 
(11 of which have no transcription beside them), and many of these were new 
to Chinese texts. They are followed by a list of 358 words in 15 categories, effec- 
tively the same as that given in the Riben kao liie. 

One final text worth noting from the late Ming dates to the middle years of 
the Wanli reign at the very end of the sixteenth century. This is entitled the 
Riben kao (Study of Japan) in five juan by two military men, Li Yangong (then 
working at the military headquarters of the Capital Training Divisions) and 
Hao Jie (then right censor-in-chief), and it turns out to be the same as another 
text, entitled Riben fengtu ji (Account of the customs of Japan), appended to 
the Quan-Zhe bingzhi kao (Study of the military institutions of Zhejiang) by 
another military man, Hou Jigao (a regional commander to whom it is fre- 
quently incorrectly attributed). Published between the seventh month of 1592 
and the tenth month of 1593, precisely at the time of Hideyoshi’s first inva- 
sion of the Asian mainland, Li presented their work in the eleventh month of 
1593 to Song Yingchang (1530-1606), the military commissioner in charge of 
combating the Japanese invading army. Li had been sent to Japan by Song to 
attempt to forestall further incursions. His firsthand experiences there and en 
route along the Korean peninsula, the interviews he carried out, and his acqui- 
sition of some knowledge of the Japanese language enabled him to provide 
more up-to-date information about Japan.”! 


20 Wang Xiangrong, “Guanyu Chouhai tubian,” pp. 159, 161-65, 177-81, 182-84; Tanaka Takeo, 
“Chigai zuhen no seiritsu,” in Chiisei kaigai kosho shi no kenkyi, pp. 215-17, 219-21, 223-25; 
Kyoto daigaku bungakubu, ed., Nihon kigo no kenkyi, pp. 28-34, 40-42, 46; Liang Rongruo, 
“Chouhai tubian de banben,’ in Tan shi ji, pp. 128-31; Liang Rongruo, “Ping Pulinsidun 
daxue Zhongwen shanben shuzhi,” in Tan shi ji, p. 122; Stanley Y.C. Huang, “Cheng 
Jo-tseng,” in Dictionary of Ming Biography, pp. 205-07; Akiyama Kenzo, “Mindai Shinajin 
no Nihon chiri kenkyi,” Rekishi chiri 6.1 (1933), pp- 44-45) 47, 58 (though Akiyama still 
believed Hu to be the author of the Chouhai tubian); Kaneko Kazumasa, “Chugai chihen 
no shokai,’ Biburia 12 (October 1958), pp. 54-58. 

21 Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni yoru,” p. 107; Wang Xiangrong, “Guanyu Riben kao,’ pp. 245- 
46, 248, 252-54; Ishihara Michihiro, “Mindai ni okeru,” p. 213. Li’s biography can be found 
in the Ming shi, juan 126, while Hao’s can be found in juan 221. The confusions surround- 
ing the two incarnations of this text are dealt with cursorily by Hamada Atsushi, “Kokugo 
o kisai,” pp. 22-25, and much more satisfactorily by Otomo Shin’ichi, Muromachi jidai no 
kokugo, pp. 489-96 and Wang Xiangrong, “Guanyu Riben kao,’ pp. 254-58. 
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While the initial impetus to the compilation of this work was gaining 
more accurate data about the Japanese invaders, fully one-half of the Riben 
kao was devoted to language. The first jwan contains, amid other information, 
the names of the Japanese islands with Chinese-character pronunciations (all 
apparently taken from the Chouhai tubian); juan 2 offers 70 terms concerned 
with Japanese customs and practices, almost all of which appear again later 
in the text’s word list. In juan 3, the hiragana syllabaries are introduced in a 
cursive form, arranged in i-ro-ha order and accompanied by Chinese char- 
acters for pronunciation (some nonstandard, probably reflecting the eastern 
Zhejiang area accent of the time); there is as well a extra kana represented by 
what appears to be the Chinese character jing (capital city). It also contains 
some 39 Japanese waka (31-syllable poems) with a complex system of explana- 
tion described below. 

Juan 4 is devoted entirely to the Japanese language, a word list of between 
1,140 and 1,186 terms (depending on edition). Although the actual number of 
terms pales in comparison to that of the Riben yijian, the categories under 
which these terms were arranged reached 56, far greater than any other 
text. These 56 categories include altogether new ones such as medical imple- 
ments (6), agricultural tools (6), cities (14), crafts (19), and calculation methods 
(29), among others.2? 

Appearing in juan 4 is one of the most remarkable features of this work, 
a long Chinese-style poem of four-line stanzas, each with seven characters, 
entitled “Qieyin zhengshe ge” (Poem on correct pronunciation). It describes 
in poetic form the different ways in which Chinese characters are used and 
pronounced in Japanese. It also contains a passage on the use of grammatical 
partides in Japanese, something entirely foreign to Chinese grammar and not 
taken up again in a Chinese text for nearly three hundred years. 

The 39 waka in the Riben kao come from various Japanese poetry collec- 
tions. To each poem the two authors added the following explanatory tools: 
(a) a four-character title; (b) a Chinese-character reading corresponding to the 
kana value next to each character in the text; (c) huyin or Japanese pronuncia- 
tion (using Chinese characters) for each character in the poem that stands in 
its own right; (d) dufa or yomikudashi rendering in an all Chinese-character 
pronunciation for each poem (basically combining b and c); (e) shiyin or 


22 See Li Yangong and Hao Jie, Riben kao, passim; Watanabe Mitsuo, transl. and annot., 
Shinshiiyakuchi Nihon ko, passim. See also Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni yoru,” pp. 107-08; 
Wang Xiangrong, “Guanyu Riben kao,’ p. 260. 
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explanation of the meaning or function of every character; and (f) qieyi or a 
Chinese poetic rendition of the poem’s overall meaning. The following is one 
such example of a waka taken by the authors from the Japanese collection 
known as the Shui shit: 


© 


47614 BY “Zhaihua yuyu” 
b. BREA BOK SD TY AR TG KR WL FRAN EA ET BE RL 
EDO HOILADOKMBEL BSE RTODUIZRP EBA 


c. HB 46, 
RH IETS 
[sakura] [hana] 


cd. ZR REE RR Yb 7) FSR IA Fe OL FEA 75 HS Fe et 
OF EDL 

e fe EH beet sb ABRAM ATR =| WUE 
ike ir PS Ba BRAS ane e AiR GR 
4 Bh AR EB HEIL 
Ee Roa EAN 

f. THREARIN, AZAR, TEAR, IHRE ANS 


The amount of work that went into such an effort must have been immense, 
there being nota single relevant Chinese reference work of any kind then in exis- 
tence. In addition, juan 5 contains twelve kouta (ballads, ditties) under a sec- 
tion entitled “Shan’ge” (Mountain songs), most of which date to the Muromachi 
period (1338-1573). In a manner similar to the presentation of the waka, the 
authors provide the following explicatory data for each song (save the first): 
(a) a four-character title; (b) a Chinese-character reading to explain the 
Japanese pronunciation; (c) shiyin; and (d) gieyi For example: 


a AWE. “Fugui qijie” 

b. BIR ASFSASERAl— ZR A FEAS Hh SOAR ATT HE GH) 
WLED BR PBEVWELO Re Phn GF RE 
fe Aa fa — Big ny Je 

Mm RM DIAlc 

c. BR) He FAB RK: Al— SIR K-D IT th EE RR AS 
TB ° RA 8 ai Se > — Bi oa ny TA AE on be ° ASHE Ne Ay Ba 

d. LATS KFS * UES OR BOE BU E+ rR TRE Te E 


The characters used to approximate Japanese pronunciation here reflect the 
Zhejiang regional accent of the era. It should probably be noted as well that the 
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waka and kouta themselves—all originally written primarily in kana—are now 
frequently difficult to read, and the Chinese-character explanations of these 
works provided by Li and Hao offer a helpful explanatory tool.?8 

There are many other Chinese texts of the late-Ming period concerned 
with Japan; many of these contain a handful of Japanese names or words with 
Chinese-character pronunciations.*4 The ones discussed here, though, are the 
most important in chronicling the increased sophistication of Chinese percep- 
tions of Japan, Japanese culture, and the Japanese language. This development 
did not, however, prove fecund in the centuries that followed, for scholars of 
the Qing period did not build on this emerging tradition of Chinese scholar- 
ship on Japan. 


Japan in the Qing Period: The Case of Weng Guangping 


The early years of the Qing dynasty coincide with the years when the recently 
founded Edo regime began to enact restrictive ordinances on travel by foreign- 
ers to Japan; they were to reside solely in Nagasaki, and their contacts with 
Japanese were curtailed as well. There were still, though, a number of Chinese 
travelers to the port of Nagasaki in the early- and mid-Qing period who wrote of 
their experiences. Few of these have anything to say concerning the Japanese 
language, though there are exceptions. One such exception from the Qianlong 
period (1736-96) is the Xiuhai bian (Essay from the sea of my sleeve) by Wang 
Peng, the subject of Oba Osamu’s essay in this volume.”° Wang was a merchant 
who first went to Nagasaki in 1764 and then traveled between the two countries 
frequently thereafter. His account contains a small handful of Japanese terms 
with kan’yaku readings—for example, jishiliu (J. kiseru) for the long, narrow 
Japanese pipe.”6 


23 Li Yangong and Hao Jie, Riben kao, pp. 112, 237-38; Watanabe Mitsuo, “Minjin ni yoru,” 
pp. 10-12; Watanabe Mitsuo, transl. and annot., Shinshu yakuchi, pp. 205, 174-75, 332-33) 
respectively. See also Otomo Shin’chi, Muromachi jidai no kokugo, pp. 503, 505, 513, 546. 

24 One text that should be mentioned is Chen Kan, Shi Liugiu lu. In addition to describing 
his mission as an emissary sent to the Ryakya kingdom in 1534, Chen Kan (1489-1538) lists 
407 Ryukytian words and how to pronounce them, and he appends the 46 hiragana syl- 
labaries. They are written with pristine clarity (see Chen Kan, Shi Liuqiu lu, pp. 47b—48a). 

25 Fora discussion of the meaning of Wang Peng’s title, see the essay in this volume by Oba 
Osamu, esp. footnote 22. 

26  Sanshi Nihon yakugo, p. 233. The text of the Xiuhai bian can be found in Wang Xigqi, 
Xiaofang huzhai yudi congchao, vol. 10, and is discussed in detail in the essay by Oba 
Osamu in this volume. Kiseru is a loan word of ultimate Khmer origin. 
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Before the changes brought about in Japan in the Meiji era and the begin- 
ning of a new Chinese tradition of writing on Japan from the 1870s and 1880s,” 
there was really only one comprehensive new study of Japan by a Chinese of 
the Qing period. This work was the Wuqi jing bu (Commentary on the Azuma 
kagami) by Weng Guangping (Haichen, 1760-1843), a work that waited nearly 
two centuries before finally being published in 1997.28 The Azuma kagami 
(Mirror [or, Comprehensive history] of the East) is a medieval Japanese chron- 
icle in 52 fascicles, written in literary Chinese by an official (whose name is 
now unknown) of the Kamakura shogunate (1165-1333), that describes in great 
detail the shogun’s daily activities from 180 through 1266. At the beginning of 
the Edo period, Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542-1616) so prized this work for its stud- 
ied attention to the lessons to be derived from historical experience that he 
ordered it reprinted.?9 The work then made its way to China amid the Sino- 
Japanese book trade at the end of the Ming dynasty; there is an edition dated 
1626, with Japanese reading punctuation provided by the great Confucian 
scholar Hayashi Razan (1583-1657), held in the Beijing Municipal Library. 

One of the earliest Chinese commentators on the Azuma kagami was the 
early-Qing scholar Zhu Yizun (1629-1709). As he later recounted the story: “In 
the jiachen [third] year of the Kangxi reign [1664], I was able to see this work at 
the Jigu tang (Hall for the Examination of Antiquity) of Mr. Gao of Guodong., 
Forty-three years later I obtained it for my own bookshelf.” He also introduced 
the contents of the Japanese work, using it to criticize his countrymen’s igno- 
rance of Japan. He also praised the Riben kao for laying out the customs and 
practices of the Japanese, but held it wanting, for in it the “hereditary chroni- 
cles of [Japan’s] rulers (guowang) remain unclear.’2° Weng would heartily fill 
this lacuna. 


27 See D.R. Howland, Borders of Chinese Civilization: Geography and History at Empire's End. 

28 Through the diligent work of two scholars from Hangzhou University, Wang Yong and 
Wang Baoping, Hoyt shoten (Kyoto) published the work in the late 1997. It still has not 
been published in China. 

29 Apreface dated 1605 to a Keich6 (1596-1615) edition of the Azuma kagami notes: “Our 
great shogun Ieyasu frequently read from this work to learn about the experiences of the 
past in bringing orderly rule to the world, seeing its benefits, and reflecting on the bad.... 
He ordered it to be printed so that it would be passed down for years and subsequent 
generations would be able to read it and distinguish clearly. Thus, not only would it be a 
clear mirror for the East, but indeed it was surely written as a warning for all.” 

30 =. Zhu Yizun, “Wugijing ba,’ in Pushu ting ji, 44/12b-13a. See Feng Zuozhe and Wang Xiaoqiu, 
“Cong Wudi jing bu tandao Qingdai Zhong-Ri maoyi,” Wen shi 15 (1982), p. 104; Fujitsuka 
Chikashi, Nis-Sen-Shin no bunka koryii, p. 115; Sato Saburé, “Chaugokujin to Azuma kagami,” 
Nihon rekishi 188 (January 1964), pp. 45-47. Two recent essays by Feng Zuozhe describe a 
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While investigating the private, illegal minting of coinage along the coast 
in the Qianlong period, one official found coins engraved with the characters 
“Kuanyong tongbao.’ Upon investigation, he soon realized that China had 
never had a Kuanyong period, and thus he did not know where these coins had 
come from. As the search continued, no one else seemed to be able to solve this 
conundrum until a Suzhou scholar by the name of Wang Huiyin recognized 
the reign period not as Kuanyong but as the Japanese Kan’ei era (1624-44); he 
had read Zhu Yizun’s piece on the Azuma kagami in which the Kar’ei reign was 
mentioned. Jiangsu Governor Chen Hongmou (1696-1771) then reported to the 
throne that the problem had been resolved. He also learned of the existence of 
this Japanese text, but all his efforts to obtain a copy proved fruitless.3! 

Weng Guangping was a young man when this incident occurred. He was 
born in the village of Pingwang, Wujiang County, Jiangsu. Pingwang lies on the 
west bank of the Grand Canal at the crossroad of Zhejiang-Jiangsu traffic. By 
his own admission, Weng was a scholarly man who “by nature enjoys strange 
books.” He was also a noted painter and calligrapher with a number of other 
important works to his name. Unfortunately, he was born into a family always 
on the edge of poverty and was thus unable to support his scholarly inclina- 
tions as fully as he wished. After several failures, he managed to obtain the 
xiucai degree at the age of forty-six and the juren degree at sixty-one, and he 
was able to establish a reputation for himself as an erudite man. In his preface 
to Weng’s Tingying ju wenchao (Prose writings from the dwellings of listening 
orioles), the great scholar of the Tongcheng school Yao Nai (1731-1815) wrote: 
“He is widely conversant with the numerous writings of classicists and his- 
torians, works of geography and phonology, and the Shanhai jing (Classic of 
the mountains and the seas), as well as with foreign lands and alien terrains.”3? 
Other contemporaries also praised his omnivorous reading. 

How then did Weng Guangping happen on the Azuma kagami? At some 
point he read Zhu Yizun’s essay as well as a note by Zhu’s friend Cai Cheng in 
the latter’s Jichuang conghua (Collection from the chicken coop) which told 


fascinating case in which the famed Cao Yin (Lianting, 1658-1712) happened upon a copy 
of the Azuma kagami and put it to interesting use. See Feng Zuozhe, “Cao Yin yu Riben, 
cong xin faxian de Cao zang Wugi jing tanqi,” in Zhong-Ri guanxi shi guoji xueshu taolun- 
hui lunwen, pp. 209-18; and Feng Zuozhe, “So In to Nihon, shin hakken no So In kyuzo 
Azuma kagami ni tsuite,” Toyo bunko shoho 21 (1989), pp. 57-58. 

31 ~~ Shi Yunyu (1756-1837), “Ba,” in Weng Guangping, Wuqi jingbu, 17a. 

32 Cited in Wang Baoping, “Wuqi jing bu zhuzhe Weng Guangping kao,’ Zhong-Ri wenhua 
luncong, pp. 156-57. Weng actually visited Yao twice (in 1810 and 1813) in Nanjing. 
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of both men’s affection for the Japanese text.?3 This intrigued Weng. He finally 
came upon a copy of the text—made from Zhu’s own—in the private collec- 
tion of a Mr. Wang of the Zhengi Pavilion in Wulin. After reading it, he asked 
Wang if he might take it home to make his own copy, but Wang was reluc- 
tant to lend out this rare work; Weng thus returned several more times to read 
Wang’s copy further. Time passed and eventually he found another copy in the 
possession of the eldest son of the well-known scholar and Hanlin compiler 
Pan Jiatang (Lei, 1646-1708). This copy had been made from one formerly in 
the Shuizaixuan collection of You Tong (Xitang, 1618-1704). As Pan had noted 
of the text: 


It covers only eighty-seven years. Every day contains a record of the 
weather conditions, much like the yinging bu (records of darkness and 
clarity) kept by governmental offices in China. The language [of the 
Azuma kagami) is rough and does not convey its meaning as well as it 
might. One cannot read it just once. However, few overseas [i.e., Japanese | 
writings have flowed into [China]. Through one month’s work, I copied 
it all out.34 


Why did this particular text have such an impact on Weng (and others)? 
Although it is still difficult to say with certainty, several factors suggest them- 
selves. First, it was written, by all accounts, in a fine literary Chinese, some- 
thing that not only Tokugawa Ieyasu and Hayashi Razan had recognized, but 
something which Zhu Yizun and other Chinese scholars also noted, although 
Pan Jiatang seems to have mildly dissented. Second, Ieyasu’s authority enabled 
it to be reprinted and make the reverse trip westward from Japan to China. 
Among the several dozen Japanese texts that became known in China, no 
other one so stimulated Chinese interest in Japan itself. In fact, it is one of 
only two Japanese texts in the entire seventeen hundred-year history of Sino- 
Japanese cultural contacts that so widely circulated in China and inspired the 
composition of Chinese commentaries. 

The more Weng investigated the text and compared it with other Japanese 
historical works known in China, such as the Nihon nengo sen (Japanese era 
names, with annotations) which had been brought to China by merchants, the 
more interesting he found it. This research also led him to discover errors in the 
Azuma kagami and inspired him to make a thoroughgoing study of Japanese 
history and culture, not just the 87 years covered in the Azuma kagami. He was 


33 This note is reprinted in Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 30/14a. 
34 Pan Qibing [Pan Jiatang), “Fu Wudi jing ba,” in Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 19/5. 
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well aware of the fact that Chinese had not produced many studies of foreign 
lands; most of what did exist was contained in the treatises accompanying the 
standard dynastic histories. In his opinion, “Japan was the largest country of 
those in the Eastern Sea.... I wanted to pattern my work on the annals of his- 
torians and compose a comprehensive mirror for Japan” all its own.5 Hence, 
despite his title, Weng’s work went far beyond the Azuma kagami. 

Altogether Weng used a total of over one hundred and ninety sources, some 
forty of which were works by Japanese written in literary Chinese; perhaps liv- 
ing in Pingwang enabled him to have access to many books brought by sea 
from Japan to China. He devoted seven years of his time, from 1807 to 1814, 
to this task, polishing the writing through five drafts, before completing this 
major text. Until just a few years ago, it had circulated exclusively in various 
manuscript editions of 28 juan and 30 juan in length.*6 “It is like a gazetteer 
(zhi) in form,” he explained, “and is also called the Riben guo zhi (Gazetteer of 
Japan).”” Seventy years later, Huang Zunxian (1848-1905) would also write a 
major work with this alternate title, though I have yet to discover any evidence 
of Weng’s influence on Huang. 

The first ten juan, or fully one-third of the Wuqijing bu, are shixibiao or his- 
torical annals. Perhaps responding to Zhu Yizun’s complaint that Chinese writ- 
ings about Japan failed to elucidate the names of its rulers through the ages, 
Weng recounts in annalistic form (arranged by both Chinese and Japanese 
reign years) what he considered the most important events for every single 
year of Japanese history by sifting the through dozens of texts at his disposal. 
These follow a complex effort on his part to sort out various theories about 
the historicity of the so-called “age of the gods” (kamiyo). In the somewhat 
fuller 30-juan edition of the text, there are then two juan on geography, one of 
maps, two on customs, one on food and produce, one on commercial treaties, 
one on government posts, seven on bibliography, one on the Japanese writing 
system, two comprising a Japanese word list, one on the military, and one on 
subject states. 

What follows will focus on an analysis of the three juan concerned with the 
Japanese language. In addition to these three juan, it should be noted, kana 


35 Weng Guangping, Wugi jing bu, 1/1a, 1b. 

36 Watanabe Mitsuo, “Azuma kagami ho to Nihongo shiry6,” in Iwai hakushi koki kinen tenseki 
ronshi, pp. 831-32; Fujitsuka, Nis-Sen-Shin no bunka koryu, pp. 123-25, 130, 133; Feng 
Zuozhe and Wang Xiaoqiu, “Cong Wugqi jing bu tandao,” pp. 104-07; Ishihara Michihiro, 
“Sakoku jidai ni okeru Shinjin no Nihon kenkya (ja): O Kohei no Nihon koku shi ni tsuite,” 
Ibaraki daigaku bunrigakubu kiyo ( jinbun kagaku) 16 (November 1965), p. 2. 


37 Weng Guangping, Wugi jing bu, 1/8a. 
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syllabaries appear elsewhere throughout the Wugi jing bu for no clear reason; 
there are over a dozen instances in the ten juan of the historical annals in which 
Weng employed kana for a purpose that is now difficult, if not impossible, to 
surmise, especially since it is clear that he did not fully understand them.?® 

Juan 26 is extremely short, devoted to guoshu or “national writing” or the 
kana syllabary alphabets. Weng gives two charts here. The first is character- 
ized as the “48 foreign symbols of Japanese” which appears to be a chart of the 
hiragana syllabaries in i-ro-ha order with the addition of the Chinese character 
shang (above) and, as in the case of the Riben kao, the Chinese character jing. 
Most of the syllabaries are given in two forms, though it is unclear what dif- 
ference there is between them, and each is followed by a Chinese-character 
transcription. Most of these are extremely difficult to decipher. The second 
chart lays out a total of sixty-one symbols of what appears to be the katakana 
syllabary in no particular order, again with Chinese characters for pronuncia- 
tion. These are also not clearly written, and without the Chinese characters 
attached to each, it would be impossible to decipher many of them.?? These 
flaws may not be entirely Weng’s fault but of manuscript copiers who would 
have been even less familiar with Japanese than Weng. 

Juan 27-28, entitled guoyu jie or “explanation of the national language” 
(implying Japanese), comprise the now familiar word list of Japanese terms 
with Chinese characters appended for readings. It should be noted that over 
two hundred years had passed since the last major list of this sort had been 
published, in the late Ming. Weng provides 1,223 terms under 14 categories: 
astronomy, time words, and seasons (98); geography (17); the body (93); people 
(93); animals, insects, and fish (61); flora (60); foodstuffs (57); clothing (56); 
residences (19); instruments used aboard ships (154); numbers (22); personal 
affairs (154); colloquial expressions (69); and commonly used terms (105). 
These are followed by 81 terms for the islands and domains (Auni) of Japan, 
as are 26 ward names and 58 street names of Nagasaki.4° The pronunciations 
seem to reflect the southwestern Kyushu dialect. 

It remains unclear who first put this list together or when it was compiled. 
Many of the terms in Weng’s list concern the Nagasaki-China trade, espe- 
cially the items brought from Japan for trade. Watanabe Mitsuo has surmised 


38 See, for example, Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 2/1, 3/8b, 10b, 11a, 4/4b, 5/9b, 12b, 6/1, 
8/6b, 10/3a, 3b, 10b, 12a, 13b, 14a. 

39 Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 26/1a—3b. 

40 Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 27-28. These two juan have been examined in detail in 
Otomo Shin’ichi and Kimura Akira, Azuma kagami ho shosai Kaigai kidan kokugokai, hon- 
bun to sakuin. 
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that because the Jizenji, a temple located at the Tojin yashiki or Chinese 
Compound in Nagasaki, is part of Weng’s list, it must have been compiled after 
1689 when that temple was built.4! The inclusion of many street and ward 
names from Nagasaki suggests that the original compiler may have come from 
that city or lived there for some period of time. It seems fair as well to agree 
with Fukushima Kunimichi and Watanabe that while Weng did not collect this 
list by himself he took it from a text, mentioned any number of times in the 
Wugi jing bu, entitled Haiwai qitan (Intriguing tales from overseas), though 
this text has not as yet been tracked down.” There was a text with this title 
that circulated in Japan (Kaigai kidan), a Japanese retranslation of a Chinese 
translation of the Chushingura tale. This was not, however, the work cited 
by Weng Guangping. To his great credit, Weng recognized the superiority of 
the list of terms in this work to those included in the many late-Ming works 
(discussed above). 

Many of the categories and terms listed in these two juan of Weng’s book 
can be found in other works from the late Ming, though a significant num- 
ber were new in this genre of vocabulary. For example, while the inclusion of 
colloquial expressions was not entirely new, such a significant number (69) 
was unprecedented. Each Chinese expression is followed in slightly smaller 
Chinese-character transcription, set below and just to the right of the expres- 
sion in question, of the intended Japanese term. 

For example:*3 


— [= 7s co FA 
ff, & we itt itt 
in) & 
af Ht & iB a 
% i ti i it 
x % 


[hitoiro] [modoru] [iran] [sunda] [mata iku] 


41 Watanabe Mitsuo, ‘Azuma kagami ho no Nihongo shiryo,’ p. 836. See also Sanshu Nihon 
yakugo, pp. 238-39. 

42 20-21; Sanshu Nihon yakugo, p. 238. I was recently told by a Japanese scholar that the 
Haiwai qitan was a chronicle of the experiences of a shipwrecked sailor. See also Wu 
Anlong and Xiong Dayun (Chigokujin no Nihon kenkyit shi, p. 104) who state that this 
was an appellation attached by Chinese to the Azuma kagami which they found such an 
‘{ntriguing tale,” but they offer no evidence to support this hypothesis. 

43. Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 28/ga—10a; Otomo Shin’ichi and Kimura Akira, Azuma 
kagami ho shosai, pp. 41-43. 
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Several of the expressions under this heading still elude analysis. 

A second significant addition in Weng’s list of terms is the large number 
(154) of those concerned with shipping, unprecedented in both size and vari- 
ety. If not Weng, then whoever collected this vocabulary must have had con- 
tact, direct or indirect, with Chinese merchants who plied the trade route to 
Nagasaki. Many of these terms concern bookkeeping, measuring goods, and 
items transported.** A third important innovation in Weng’s list is the exten- 
sive number of place-names, especially from the Nagasaki area. While there 
are readings given for all the Nagasaki toponyms, several of the “domain and 
island names” are given without readings. At least one of these places names 
is fictitious; Onnajima (lit., Isle of Women), a site in a play by the great writer 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1725), and several others may be miswritten. 
On the whole, though, the readings are extremely accurate, indicating the par- 
ticipation of someone who not only knew the Japanese language but knew the 
city of Nagasaki as well. For example:*5 


why Ae =e tH = 
Si fe te & Ns 
= AF Hi K # 
1 E i 7 tt 
RK ZN BE 
He 


(vaniaehine) [Higo] [Tosa] [Izumo] [Mishima] 


Weng explicitly notes that his list of Nagasaki ward and street names came 
from a text entitled Dongyang keyou liie (Traveler to Japan in Brief), but no one 
has yet been able to track down this work. 

As noted, Japanese kana appear elsewhere in the text for no apparent rea- 
son, for example, on the first of five maps of Nagasaki and amid the descrip- 
tions of Japanese geography.*¢ At other points in the text, Japanese words for 
everyday items are given in Chinese-character renderings. For example, under 
Japanese “customs” Weng notes: “They use wood for their pillows and call them 
maguta [J. makura].... Tobacco they call danbagu [J. tabako], and a pipe is a 
jishiliu [J. kiseru]....Courtesans [in Nagasaki] wear a belt... known as a yaobei 


44 Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 28/2b-5b; Otomo Shin’ichi and Kimura Akira, Azwma 
kagami ho shosai, pp. 28-34. 

45 Weng Guangping, Wudqi jing bu, 28/12b-13b; Otomo Shinichi and Kimura Akira, Azwma 
kagami ho shosai, pp. 48-50. 

46 Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 11/4a, 12/2b-5a, 7b. 
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[J. obi].’"4” Interestingly, makura and kiseru do not appear in Weng’s vocabu- 
lary list, and tabako and obi do appear but with different Chinese-character 
transcriptions: tabako as taiboge and obi as wupi. This divergence can best be 
explained as different people or writings having been relied on for these two 
portions of the text. 

From the larger historical perspective, Weng’s accomplishment is extraor- 
dinary. He put together a word list that, while far from the longest prepared 
by a Chinese, was innovative and rich in specific ways heretofore unknown in 
China. What is even more extraordinary, however, is that he did all this without 
knowledge of the Japanese language itself. The first response a contemporary 
scholar is likely to have after examining Weng’s treatment of the Japanese lan- 
guage is surprise that Weng apparently never bothered to learn the language. 
In fact, it is highly unlikely that he ever met a Japanese, and he probably met 
few Chinese who had been to Japan. Learning the language and meeting the 
people of Japan were by no means easy feats in early nineteenth-century 
China, but at least some greater familiarity with the language would seem to 
be the barest necessity. It is now, of course, incomprehensible that a scholar 
would devote such attention to the study of Japan without learning Japanese. 


From Ming to Qing in Chinese Knowledge of Japan 


In order to probe this question of why Weng undertook this seven-year study 
of all things Japanese without learning the language and what this may 
tell us about the shift in Chinese views of Japan from the Ming to the Qing 
period, let us draw some data from a parallel cultural development: the shift 
in Chinese pictorial representations of Japanese from Ming encyclopedias to 
those of the Qing, a phenomenon studied by Professor Tanaka Takeo. Tanaka 
has demonstrated that in Ming encyclopedias Japanese are pictured as either 
domedheaded, long-sleeved, sagacious monks or topknotted, sword-bearing, 
barefooted, half-naked warriors, a point reiterated in the essay by Wang 
Yong in this volume. The image of warriors in particular reflected the over- 
weening Chinese perception of Japanese in this era. In Qing times, however, 
the Japanese in such drawings became fully clothed and more in line with 
the image of sagacity.*® The question then is: What exactly does this change 


47. Weng Guangping, Wuqi jing bu, 14/13a, 15/2b. 

48 Tanaka Takeo, “Wako zu tsuik6: Shindai Chigokujin no Nihonjin zo,” Toyo daigaku bun- 
gakubu kiyo shigakkahen 46.18 (1992), p. 2. This essay is a follow-up to Tanaka Takeo, “Wako 
zu zakko: Mindai Chagokujin no Nihonjin 26,” Toyo daigaku bungakubu kiyo shigakkahen 
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reflect? Does it indicate an increased, more nuanced Chinese understanding 
of the Japanese? 

The key reasons for this changing image of the Japanese were that the wokou 
menace was long over, there was extensive Sino-Japanese trade, and relations 
between the two countries were calmer than in the past. The decline of the 
threat of piracy meant that the imagery of the bloodthirsty marauders had 
given way to the more pacific metonymy of the wise, monk-like Japanese men- 
dicant; pirates from Japan had not completely passed from Chinese memory, as 
images of them remained in the popular imagination and popular culture. The 
renewed trade between China and Japan brought with it new, more civilized 
Chinese images of the Japanese, perhaps transmitted by Chinese observers at 
the Chinese Compound in Nagasaki. What is most important for our purposes, 
however, is not this shift in iconographic representations per se but what it 
reflected about changing Chinese views of and interest in Japan. Tanaka reads 
this change in representations not as an instance of maturing Chinese views of 
Japan but as the reassertion of China’s earlier lack of interest in foreign coun- 
tries and cultures. The more complex images from the Ming period could be 
attributed to the immediate threat posed at the time which thrust the Japanese 
into Chinese cultural consciousness. Tanaka argues that Chinese knowledge of 
Japan then decreased in quality once again from Ming to Qing as this threat 
disappeared. Thus, the clothing or civilizing of images of Japanese represents 
not an important change based on more or better information about Japan but 
a reflection of less Chinese concern with Japan.*9 

Weng Guangping was completing his work some time after visual images of 
the Japanese had changed. Can we speak of his representations of Japan and 
the Japanese language in the same way as Tanaka discusses visual representa- 
tions of the Japanese as ultimately reflecting a less complex understanding? 
Clearly, his willingness to write extensively about Japan and its language with- 
out bothering to study that language bespeaks a certain arrogance somewhat 
difficult to appreciate two centuries later. Weng did nonetheless devote seven 
years of his impoverished life to this project—he did not take it lightly. The 
question remains, however, as to just what the ultimate aim of this project was. 
While Weng spent a number of years studying Japan, in the final analysis he 


41.13 (1987), pp. 1-26, which describes the Ming period. For an easily accessible example 
of these “clothed Japanese,” see the cover of Wu Anlong and Xiong Dayun, Chiigokujin no 
Nihon kenkyu shi, which also incidentally includes in the background an old Chinese map 
of Japan with an island named “Onnajima.” 

49 Tanaka Takeo, “Wak6 zu tsuiko: Shindai Chagokujin no Nihonjin zo,’ pp. 2-3, 6, 7, 8, 12-13; 
Wang Xiangrong, “Guanyu Riben kao,” p. 247. 
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was not a Japanologist in any sense of the word familiar to us. He did write a 
few other short pieces about Japan, but nothing even remotely on a par with 
the Wuqi jing bu.°° His seven-year project was essentially a challenging exer- 
cise in textual research—a phenomenal one, to be sure—but not the magnum 
opus of someone devoted to or even primarily interested in Japan studies. To 
be able to look back over nearly two thousand years of Chinese writings on 
Japan as well as Japanese writings in literary Chinese and attempt to chroni- 
cle the history, culture, and political and military institutions—as well as the 
language—of that land through an immensely complicated process of textual 
comparisons was a challenge that someone of Weng’s self-professed “nature” 
could apparently not resist. 

Had the Qing cultural environment supported an intellectual career inJapan 
studies, perhaps Weng might have made greater efforts to learn the Japanese 
language. However, inasmuch as the lack of cultural or symbolic capital associ- 
ated with such an endeavor militated against such a career choice, it is under- 
standable that he only planned this one project and learning Japanese may 
never have seriously crossed his mind. The very facts that Weng even viewed 
himself as a bit of an oddball (someone instinctively attracted to the “strange”) 
and that he was never able to get his work on Japan published in full may indi- 
cate the extent to which his whole endeavor, however extraordinary in retro- 
spect, was out of touch with his own cultural and political milieu. Despite his 
lack of knowledge of Japanese, he saw the need for sections in his text on lan- 
guage, probably because such sections had become elemental to this Chinese 
tradition of writing about Japan since the late Ming. 

We return to a question raised at the outset. How it is that in the midst of 
a scholarly movement aimed at the most intense linguistic and phonological 
research in Chinese history Weng did not use the new tools developed by his 
fellow kaozheng researchers to analyze the Japanese language? As suggested 
above, the answer undoubtedly lies in the fact that the textual critical move- 
ment of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was not interested in lan- 
guage itself but in Chinese as the language of culture. For that reason, none of 
the many thousands of works produced by these truly great scholars addressed 
issues concerning any other languages and militated against Weng’s doing 
so himself. 


50 Weng apparently wrote accounts of the Japanese tea ceremony and of Japanese art. See 
Wang Baoping, “Wuqi jing bu zhuzhe Weng Guangping kao,’ in Zhong-Ri wenhua luncong, 
p- 154; Wang Baoping, “Azwma kagami ho ni tsuite,” in Azuma kagami ho: Chiigokujin ni 
yoru saisho no Nihon tsushi, p. 4. 
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Generally speaking, in late imperial Chinese history, two distinct aims have 
alternately motivated Chinese scholarly interest in the outside world. On the 
one hand, there is the utilitarian need to know one’s enemy so that one will 
survive. This is summed up well in the ancient classic on warfare by Sunzi: “If 
you know yourself and you know the others, you will always be victorious.” By 
the same token, there is the more broad-minded, universalist approach that 
the proper scholar should “investigate all things under heaven.” As the Chinese 
saying goes, “any single item left unknown marks the shame of the man of 
the world.” 

Unlike his predecessors from the Ming, Weng was not driven to address 
the issue of Japan out of a concern for national defense. Knowledge of Japan 
had long passed from a national defense concern to an arcane intellectual 
pursuit. As a result of the “reverse” book traffic from Japan to China in this 
period, a manuscript of the Azuma kagami fortuitously landed in the hands of 
an unusual scholar devoted not to utilitarian matters but to the “investigation 
of all things under heaven.” 

Weng and his work were largely forgotten soon after his death, save in the 
local area where he was born and raised. What influence, if any, he had on 
late-Qing thinking about Japan remains an important scholarly desideratum. 
Did Huang Zunxian and others who traveled and lived in Japan from the 1870s 
and 1880s—as Weng Guangping had not—read the Wugi jing bu? It was really 
only with China’s defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 that the Chinese 
turned once again to building their knowledge of Japan. It had been three 
hundred years since a threat from Japan stimulated such Chinese interest, and 
Japan’s military success in the international arena at the turn of the last cen- 
tury led thousands of Chinese students to pursue their own studies in Japan, 
to learn firsthand how to make Chinese rich and strong. Once again there was 
cultural capital to be gained through acquisition of knowledge of Japan and 
the Japanese language. 
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“Shanghai-Japan”: The Japanese Residents’ 
Association of Shanghai 


At noon on December 3, 1937, a Japanese military parade—perhaps in ironic 
imitation of other processions by foreigners in Shanghai—began marching 
down Nanjing Road through the foreign concessions in Shanghai and along 
the Bund. In the lead was a military police (kenpeitai) car escorted by mounted 
troops bearing sabres at the hilt. They were followed by a large infantry detach- 
ment, machine-gunners, and finally by artillerymen. Japanese aircraft flew by 
overhead, and Japanese civilians lined the route along the way and shouted out 
choruses of banzai. When they arrived at Jessfield Park, they were met bya con- 
tingent of Italian ladies—allies in the anti-Comintern pact—waving Japanese 
flags. The event lasted until 3 p.m. and involved all 6000 Japanese troops sta- 
tioned in the city. The next day a smaller contingent of troops marched in 
orderly fashion from Garden Bridge south to the Bund and through the con- 
cessions (Tokyo asahi shinbun, December 4, 1937, and December 5, 1937; cited 
in Muramatsu 1991, 308-9). Lest there be any doubt about it, this was clearly 
intended as a victory march, an effort to demonstrate the new reality of Japan’s 
preeminence in Shanghai. However much this display may have been directed 
at the Chinese, with whom Japan had now been at war for five months, the 
Western residents of the concessions—with whom the resident Japanese had 
been at loggerheads for many years—were the primary targets. No such event 
ever took place in any of the other centers of Japanese residence in China, only 
in Shanghai, where all the Western powers were present in full force. 

The complex background to the staging of such an event reflects both 
Japan’s long efforts to gain respectability among the foreign powers in Shanghai 
and the sense of frustration among local Japanese with the rising tide of anti- 
Japanese activities among the surrounding Chinese population. There were 
nearly 25,000 Japanese in the city by this time,! and their numbers would 


The author would like to thank in particular Mark Peattie and Joan Judge for a thorough 
reading of an earlier draft of this essay and Christian Henriot for providing several important 
sources previously unavailable. 
1 The overall population of Shanghai at this time was about 3.6 million, making the roughly 
25,000 Japanese only o.7 percent of the total. 
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skyrocket over the next few years, but most lived with a deep and increasing 
apprehension as they found themselves on the front lines of an unfolding trag- 
edy of enormous proportions. The central organization that gave cohesion to 
the Japanese community of Shanghai, that administered its communal institu- 
tions, and that represented it through the consulate to the homeland was the 
Japanese Residents’ Association (JRA) of Shanghai (Shanhai kyoryai mindan). 
Its history is the subject of this essay.” 

Yet, the community that the JRA represented was by no means monolithic. 
It was subtly stratified into at least two tiers. These different groups within the 
community had different objectives, concerns, and experiences. As a result 
they tended to react differently to the events of the years under study. A study 
of the Shanghai JRA, representing the largest Japanese community within 
China proper, reveals how these Japanese of different backgrounds responded 
to events at the time of Japanese aggression against China. One minute 
they were civilians within the protected concessionary enclave, and the next 
they were on the front lines of a ferocious war. Were they in fact trapped there 
by political and military considerations beyond their control, or did they play 
some role in fashioning the nature of the Japanese response to an increasingly 
hostile environment? How did their experiences differ from those of other JRA 
communities in China? And, how did the unfolding perception of a Chinese 
menace influence the social rifts within the Shanghai community? 

While recent years have witnessed a growing body of writings in English 
on Shanghai (for example, Henriot 1993; Wakeman 1995) and especially on 
its Western communities (for example, Bickers and Henriot 2000; Wilkinson 
2000; Kreissler 2000), little has as yet been published on the Japanese commu- 
nity (Henriot 2000 is a recent exception). Other Japanese expatriate communi- 
ties in China have also received scant attention (except for Fogel 2000). Before 
multiethnic Shanghai can be fully appreciated, the largest foreign presence in 
Shanghai needs greater coverage. This article is part of that project. 


Origins and Early Work of the Shanghai JRA 


Unlike the other foreign powers, Japan had a long premodern history of ties 
to Shanghai, going back at least to the fifteenth century and probably earlier. 
However, when the first Japanese vessel of the modern era, the Senzaimaru, 
docked at the port of Shanghai in 1862 (nineteen years after that port had 
officially opened), it found Great Britain, the United States, Holland, and 


2 The only essay in English to date that even touches on the Shanghai JRA is Peattie 1989. 
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France already well established in the city. Only seven Japanese had settled in 
Shanghai when diplomatic ties were established in 1871, but after the creation 
of a Japanese consulate the next year, major Japanese companies began setting 
up branches there. 

During the early Meiji years (1868-1912), the population grew slowly, with 
women constituting roughly two-thirds of the local Japanese; the men were 
engaged in a variety of business concerns, while the women worked largely in 
the flesh trade, many having been kidnapped from their homes to fill the broth- 
els in Shanghai and throughout East and Southeast Asia. By 1890 the resident 
Japanese population reached 639, with men for the first time outnumbering 
women (337 to 302). Although the population approached 1000 on the eve of 
the first Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, during that conflict the great majority 
of Japanese withdrew; most returned following Japan’s stunning victory. The 
Treaty of Shimonoseki provided that Japan could build factories on Chinese 
soil, and as a result Japanese became more deeply involved in the Chinese 
economy. In late 1904 the resident Japanese population surpassed 3000 and 
continued to rise much more rapidly from 1905 (Zhu 1995, 401, 406; Takatsuna 
1995, g—21; Kato 1974, 316-17; Yonezawa 1938 and 1939; Soejima 1984, 9, 24; Cao 
and Ma 1999, 51).* Throughout the Meiji era the great majority of Japanese 
in Shanghai came from the southern island of Kyushu and western Honshu, 
areas which provided a great number of Japanese emigrants to other sites, 
including Korea. 

The Treaty of Shimonoseki enabled the Japanese to establish a concession 
area, but they never sought to do so in Shanghai as they did in other Chinese 
cities, such as Tianjin and Hankou. No one has as yet satisfactorily explained 
why they opted against a concession, but possible fears of alienating the large 
foreign presence in the city with this newly emergent (and non-European) 
group may have militated against such a move. The great majority of Japanese, 
some 75 percent, remained in Shanghai’s International Settlement, that area to 
the north of the Chinese city occupied initially by the British after victory in 
the Opium War. Even before the first Sino-Japanese War, Japanese were settling 
in the Hongkou quarter of the settlement, soon to become known informally as 
the “Japanese Concession” or “Japantown.” Interestingly, though, the decision 
not to construct a concession of its own by no means meant that the Japanese 


3 On premodern contacts between Shanghai and Japan, see Qiao 1990, 35-39, 65. On the voy- 
age of the Senzaimaru, see Fogel 1994, 79-94; Haruna 1987, 555-601; Wang 1989, 140-56; Satd 
1984, 67-96; Qiao 1989, 43-52. 

4 On the kidnapping of Japanese girls to serve in brothels overseas—the “Karayukisan’—see 
Morisaki 1976, 156-57; Hane 1982, 217-21; Kim 1981, 182-267. 
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community would be more closely integrated into the life of the Chinese city. 
To the contrary, it was probably more isolated in Shanghai than in other popu- 
lation centers on the mainland. 

Responding to the rapid growth of a Japanese presence on the Asian main- 
land and to the need to unify and protect their nationals abroad, the Japanese 
government, through the Gaimusho (Ministry of Foreign Affairs), enacted 
a “Residents’ Association Law” (Kyorya mindan ho) on March 7, 1905. The 
Gaimusho followed with a supplementary directive on August 1 of that year. On 
December 17, 1905, a Japanese Association (Nihonjin kyokai) was founded at a 
joint meeting held in the Japanese Consulate of the Shanghai Japanese Club 
(Nihonjin kurabu) and the Japanese Business Club (Nihon jitsugyo kurabu).® 
Several days later Consul-General Nagataki appointed a thirty-member board, 
which on December 23 named It6 Yonejiré its first chairman. The most impor- 
tant task for the Japanese Association was to take over the management of the 
Kaido Elementary School from the Shanghai branch of the Higashi Honganji 
(founded in 1874, an outpost of the “eastern headquarters” of the Pure Land 
Buddhist sect), which had seen to its operation since it was initially set up 
in 1890. The Japanese Cemetery, located on land purchased by the consulate 
in 1873 and long run by the Higashi Honganji, was also placed into the hands 
of the Japanese Association. These and a number of other communal tasks 
occupied the Japanese Association for the two years of its existence (Shanhai 
kyoryu mindan 1942, 107-12, 933-34; Hayashi 1929, 91; Nakauchi 1941, 25). 

These early years correspond precisely to the immediate post-Russo- 
Japanese War period of rapid Japanese growth in Shanghai. The Japanese 
Association was not up to the task, and its role was taken over by the JRA, 
founded on September 1, 1907, with Ito Yonejiro assuming the chairmanship 
of the JRA board. Its offices were at first placed in the Japanese Club. The Jra 
was initially concerned with how to levy taxes from local Japanese in order 
to support its work, eventually devising a sliding scale based on income. On 
January 7, 1908, a Residents’ Council (Kyoryi minkai) was formed in compli- 
ance with a consular order, and this body regulated taxes on the local com- 
munity. The Residents’ Council varied in size for a number of years before 
the Gaimusho fixed it at 60 in 1925 (Shanhai kyoryt mindan 1942, 172-76, 178; 
Yonezawa 1941, 194-96; Takatsuna 1993, 42). 

In its early years, the JRA concerned itself with a number of projects. The 
Japanese Volunteers (Giyutai) had belonged to the Shanghai Volunteer Brigade 
since 1900, but with the creation of the JRA, management of the Volunteers 


5 The Japanese Club of Shanghai was the quintessential association for the elite of the com- 
munity, and its relations with the JRA were always intimate. See Kaiin meibo 1944. 
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fell to it beginning in 1907. Operation of the first elementary school by the 
Japanese Association was turned over to the JRA, and it was renamed the 
Japanese Higher Elementary School (Nihon jinjo koto shogakko) in 1908 when 
it had 125 students enrolled; in 1910 a nursery school was added, and both were 
soon swamped with pupils. To solve this oversubscription, the JRA opened an 
Eastern District Japanese Elementary School (Tobu Nihon jinjo shogakko) in 
November 1923, but it too was soon overwhelmed with students and had to be 
expanded. A third “Western District” (Seibu) elementary school was opened 
in April 1927, and a fourth “Central District” (Chubu) opened two years later. 
In 1920 a Japanese Girls’ Higher School (Nihon koto jogakko) was opened, 
and it moved to its own quarters in 1923. In 1926 a Japanese Business School 
(Nihon jitsugy6 gakko) also opened its doors, and five years later a Japanese 
Commercial School (Nihon shogy6 gakko) followed suit, moving to its own 
building the next year. The number of schools continued to proliferate as the 
Japanese population grew over time. In theory, all of these schools were open 
to all Japanese, there being no distinction by class, and there were no special or 
elite private Japanese schools in Shanghai. 

In addition to all these educational tasks that consumed 80 percent of its 
budget, the JRA also continued to manage the Japanese cemetery and crema- 
torium as well as the Shanghai Youth Association (Koj6 seinenkai, founded in 
1902). The JRA assumed responsibility for local hygiene and disease prevention 
as well, establishing a hospital administrative council in 1931 and a full-fledged 
clinic in 1934 (Shanhai kyoryt mindan 1942, 178-83, 568, 944-81, 1295-1310).° 
Even had there had not been conflicts with the surrounding Chinese commu- 
nity, the JRA clearly had its hands full to overflowing. 

One remarkable quality of the entire Japanese enterprise in Shanghai was 
how extrinsic for the great majority of Japanese it was to the city itself and how 
much Japanese life there was designed to resemble home, though it should be 
noted that it was a rare foreigner of any nationality who fashioned a Chinese 
life-style on the mainland. From the second decade of the twentieth century, 
Japanese began informally referring to their adopted city with the extraordi- 
nary transnational toponym “Nagasaki ken, Shanhai shi” (the city of Shanghai 
in the prefecture of Nagasaki). This offhand remark indicated both the large 
number of Japanese residents from Kyusht (where Nagasaki was to be found) 
and the extent to which most Japanese lived in a Japanese style. For example, 
fish and vegetables arrived from the port of Nagasaki on a daily basis and were 


6 On educational facilities operated by the yRA in Shanghai, see Shanhai kyoryii mindan ritsu 
gakko ichiran 1933; and Wu Jianxi 1994. For an overview of all educational institutions in 
Shanghai, see the Ko-A in report, Shanhai ni okeru kyoiku jokyo 1941. 
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sold in the local Shanghai markets. “It was as if a corner of the Nagasaki market 
had moved,” noted one Shanghai Japanese from Nagasaki; “Japanese residents 
in Shanghai lived there oblivious to the fact that they were in a foreign coun- 
try” (cited in Takatsuna 1995, 125). 

The JRA weathered the collapse of the Qing dynasty in 19n, the rising pov- 
erty and famine in central China which caused refugees to flock to Shanghai 
(and enhanced the danger of the spread of disease), and the chaos of the early 
years of the Republic of China. The most distressing and irritating develop- 
ment to them in those years, however, was the rise of the anti-Japanese move- 
ment among Chinese. The local Chinese reaction to the Twenty-one Demands 
in 1915 was a boycott of Japanese goods and, even more debilitating, the refusal 
of Chinese merchants to sell to local Japanese. Although they had had no say 
in the formulation of the policy that had led to the delivery of those demands, 
local Japanese soon found themselves on the front lines facing Chinese ire. 
Smaller Japanese businesses suffered as a result, and many Japanese were 
forced to return home. With several notable exceptions, their answer was to 
organize themselves locally to withstand assault and, if necessary, respond 
in kind. Writing an account of his impressions a few years later in the early 
1920s, the novelist and travel writer Muramatsu Shoft: (1889-1961) noted in 
stark tones: 

The Japanese have no intention whatsoever of throwing away fifty years of 
work that have gone into the building of “Shanghai-Japan.” The Yangzi trade 
runs annually to five or six hundred million yen and often more than seven. As 
Manchuria is Japan’s lifeline, the Yangzi trade is Japan’s line of nourishment, 
and it will under no circumstances dispense with this. There is no reason to 
relinquish such great interests even if it means fighting. We must come to 
the aid of the 30,000 [Japanese] residents of Shanghai. We cannot let them 
die before our very eyes. This is our responsibility both as a state and as a 
government.” 

As Muramatsu’s language suggests, the Japanese living in Shanghai were 
part of a community closely linked to the homeland. Yes, they were living in 
Shanghai and, as muchas possible, still in Japan, but, with few exceptions, they 
were doing everything possible not to be living in China. In this sense, they 
had adopted all the worst foreign biases against the Chinese. But the links to 
Shanghai were not ephemeral or illusory, and not just because of the economic 


7 Mato (Demon Capital), published in 1923, as cited in Takatsuna 1995, 131. On Muramatsu’s writ- 
ings about China, see Otani 1989, 93-108; Fogel 1996, 251, 270, 271. For more on Muramatsu’s 
complex relationship with China, see Wada 1999, 45-55. 
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ties Muramatsu cites. Japan’s penetration into the foreign-dominated Shanghai 
market had been hard fought and would not be easily relinquished. Already 
in the early 1920s, Shanghai had been transformed into an essential organ 
of the Japanese political-economic animal, as Manchuria had been earlier. 
Muramatsu’s account thus resounds with several layers of ominous ringing. 


Responses to Chinese Nationalism and Rifts within the 
Japanese Community 


One of the great shocks of the early twentieth century to Japanese from many 
different walks of life was that Chinese nationalism should develop precisely 
as an anti-Japanese movement. Many were unprepared for any sort of cohesive 
Chinese nationalism to emerge, because they had been led to believe by schol- 
ars and journalists alike that the Chinese had no concept of nation. Some, such 
as the eminent Sinologist Naito Konan, argued that China had long passed the 
historical era in which the nation was a meaningful unit. However, since the 
rest of the world was still stuck in that earlier period, China might need some 
assistance or guidance to become an active player in the family of nations. 
Others were not as generous to the Chinese or as knowledgeable of Chinese 
history and simply believed that the Chinese were not ready to assume the 
responsibilities of a modern nation-state. This view was not merely the prod- 
uct of corrupt, imperialist Japanese minds, for Sun Zhongshan (Sun Yat-sen) 
himself had suggested that the Chinese people were like a sheet of loose sand, 
not yet cohering into the presumed natural unity that the nation-state would 
provide. Other Japanese were prepared to recognize Chinese nationalism for 
what it was, but assumed that East Asians shared a common enemy in the 
Western imperialist powers and thus shared a common destiny; Chinese could 
develop nationalism, in this formulation, but it was unthinkable that they 
would ever identify Japan as the enemy. 

In response to fears during the anti-Japanese boycotts of 1915, six neighbor- 
hood associations (chonaikai) were organized for local self-defense and mutual 
aid (Hashimoto 1940, 61—62, lists the original six). They worked closely with the 
yra and the consulate. Two years later, six more neighborhood associations 
were formed, and together the twelve were dubbed the League of Japanese 
Neighborhood Associations of Shanghai (Shanhai Nihonjin chonai rengokai); 
the first head of the League was Hayashi Yukichi, who would lead it on and 
off for the next three decades. When boycotts and other anti-Japanese actions 
erupted, these neighborhood associations were called into action to provide 
Japanese with current information, deliver the mail, distribute food, protect 
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fellow nationals (especially schoolchildren), and later organize vigilance com- 
mittees (/ikeidan). By the mid-1920s, the number of neighborhood associations 
had risen to forty, and to insure effective coordination of the various groups, 
Consul-General Yada Shichitaro had the League of Japanese Neighborhood 
Associations transformed into the more cohesive Japanese Street Federation 
of Shanghai (Shanhai Nihonjin kakuro rengokai). Each neighborhood associa- 
tion bore its fair share of the expenses for running the Street Federation. By 
the start of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, this umbrella organization oversaw 
the activities of 56 neighborhood associations; by June 1942, there were 179 of 
them (Shanhai kyorya mindan 1942, 1047, 1056, 1063, 1070-78; Hashimoto 1940, 
5, 56, 58-59; Takatsuna 1995, 127-28). 

Although they had to be affiliated with the yra, the neighborhood associa- 
tions were not organized by JRA leaders. This disjuncture reveals the most tell- 
ing social cleavage within the Japanese community of Shanghai throughout its 
history, a cleavage exacerbated by external assault. From its inception the JRA 
was run by elite members of local Japanese society. Its board was comprised of 
this elite and was closely tied to the consulate, to the major corporations and 
banks in the former British Concession, and to the heads of textile companies 
that dominated the Japanese economy in Shanghai (see Duus 1989 for a fine 
overview of Japanese textile investments and factories in China). They were 
dubbed the kaishaha or “company clique” because of these ties, and most lived 
in mansions in the British and French Concession areas. They accounted for 
no more than 5 percent of the Japanese in Shanghai, but they held a dispro- 
portionate share of the community’s clout in local affairs and in relations with 
the home government. In most cases, they did not intend to live in Shanghai 
for the rest of their lives but were usually there for several years before being 
transferred to some equally prestigious position in Paris or London or New 
York. Thus, their social contacts were, more often than not, with their social 
equals among the Western elite. 

By contrast, the great majority of Japanese belonged to what was locally 
called the dochakuha or “native clique,’ comprised of middle-class and poorer 
people. While the ska board was dominated by the kaishaha, they knew there 
would be serious friction within the community if dochakuha interests were 
ignored, and frequently a dochakuha man was appointed head of the board to 
placate those interests. At the time of the Shanghai Incident in January 1932 
(see below), for example, Kawabata Teiji, a doctor living in the Hongkou dis- 
trict, served in this position; he had been a resident of Shanghai since 1912 and 
was felled by a Chinese terrorist bomb in April 1932 at a ceremony honoring 
Emperor Hirohito’s birthday. By no means were all dochakuha professionals. 
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Most were Japanese expatriates who worked as salaried employees of the tex- 
tile firms, banks, and other Japanese concerns or operated their own small- 
and middle-sized firms or shops in various trades and lived in Hongkou and 
Zhabei, adjacent sites in the north on the edge of the “international city” of 
Shanghai. At the bottom end, it also included Japanese who were unemployed. 
It was, thus, an economically weak group, dependent on local political and 
economic vagaries, living side-by-side with Chinese in the same trades. It was 
they who were most affected by anti-Japanese actions and were thus most ter- 
rified of them. As Sino-Japanese tensions mounted through the 1920s, it was 
they—not the wealthy business people living in geographical security—that 
confronted Chinese outrage daily and felt ever more alienated and isolated. 
Their early response was to organize the neighborhood associations for self- 
defense (Shanhai kyorya mindan 1942, 1101-02; Takatsuna 1993, 32, 42-43, 90; 
Takatsuna 1995, 123-24; Horimoto 1989, 46-47; see also comments by Professor 
Usui Katsumi in Dokyumento Showa 1986, 188-89. 

While it is highly doubtful that these two groups would have interacted 
socially back in Japan, the nature of the social rift in Shanghai reflects the expe- 
rience of living overseas and fitting into a socioeconomic mold cast before their 
arrival. Thus, there were no rural Japanese farmers or a significant Japanese 
working class in Shanghai, as, of course, there were in Japan. Interestingly, the 
Japanese community in prewar Singapore had a similar social cleavage: a busi- 
ness elite known as gudan zoku (godown group) and ordinary folk known as 
shitamachi zoku (downtown group) (Yano 1975, 124-25).8 Among the various 
sites of foreign residence in China, though, no other city produced such a tense 
cleavage, undoubtedly because of the concentration in Shanghai of Japanese 
and Japanese interests. 

At the time of the Northern Expedition in 1927, there were renewed fears 
of rising anti-Japanese activities in Shanghai and of the forces of Jiang Jieshi 
(Chiang Kai-shek) “becoming red” (sekishokka), in spite of their ferocious mas- 
sacre of Communists in the spring of that year. In December a group of local 
JRA members with military experience organized a Shanghai branch of the 
Imperial Military Reservists’ Association (Teikoku zaigo gunjinkai) to protect 
local Japanese interests. Coming from the same social stratum and neigh- 
borhoods as other dochakuha members, the Reservists soon linked up with 
the neighborhood associations and vigilance committees. This link tied the 
dochakuha directly to the Japanese military (Shanhai kyorya mindan 1942, 
1081-82; Takatsuna 1993, 49; Takatsuna 1995, 129; Peattie 1989, 207). 


8 Thanks to Mark Peattie for bringing this source to my attention. 
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The apprehensions of these Japanese were not based on paranoia. They 
were the closest, most visible representatives of a policy of Japanese expan- 
sion into China that 


was widely hated by Chinese. However, the spark for the explosion of the 
1932 incident in Shanghai was lit hundreds of miles away in the north- 
east with the Manchurian Incident of September 18, 1931. After that inci- 
dent, Japanese in Shanghai and elsewhere in urban China felt even more 
threatened by the forces of anti-Japanism, and this in turn pushed them 
further in the direction of seeing all Chinese as potential enemies. Such 
a volatile mix might have been ignited by any one of a number of events, 
but it would not have the luxury of dissipating with time. The ferocity of 
the Japanese assault on Shanghai in early 1932 directly reflects the fears 
and alienation of the dochakuha who were primarily responsible for the 
horrors visited on the Chinese city at that time. 


The Shanghai Incident and the yra 


As they later narrated the history of events culminating in the Shanghai 
Incident, the JRA saw a long string of anti-Japanese actions beginning in 1908 
and culminating in the Manchurian Incident. While we might now be reluctant 
to follow this distinctively nationalistic logic and interpret the Manchurian 
Incident as anti-Japanese, one would be hard-pressed to disagree that it was the 
start of an altogether new era in Sino-Japanese relations. News of the clashes 
in Manchuria soon spread south to Shanghai, and many Japanese in less well- 
protected cities of China withdrew to the relative security of Shanghai. The 
anti-Japanese boycott in place because of the P’yéngyang Incident (Shanhai 
kyoryt mindan 1942, 206-7, 545-47) of July 1931 only intensified and sparked 
countless local incidents. Various anti-Japanese organizations formed in the 
city to protest the Guandong Army’s actions, and local Japanese felt an unprec- 
edented level of anxiety. 


g OnJuly1,1931, Chinese and Korean farmers near the city of Changchun in Manchuria clashed, 
and Japanese troops stepped in to break it up. News that Chinese had attacked Korean farm- 
ers reached Korea and spawned anti-Chinese riots, especially in the cities of Inchon and 
P’yéngyang. In the latter 27 people were killed, and another “incident” acquired a toponym. 
The boycott in Shanghai was the result of anger that the Japanese overlords in Korea had not 
prevented the violence against Chinese. 
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There were armed Chinese attacks on the Japanese areas of Shanghai, and 
Chinese activists carried out sanctions against Chinese merchants who contin- 
ued to do business with Japanese. These and other anti-Japanese actions hit the 
small- and middle-level Japanese businessmen—namely, the dochakuha—the 
hardest, forcing factory and shop closings. For example, whereas 29 percent 
of all imports on the Shanghai market in 1930 came from Japan, by December 
1931 that figure had dropped to 3 percent (Xu Jie 1996, 288). The Japanese 
Commercial League of Shanghai (Shanhai Nihon shoko rengokai), represent- 
ing 960 small- and middle-sized Japanese businessmen, was hastily formed 
and appealed to the consulate for help from the Japanese government, which 
sent three Japanese destroyers to the port of Shanghai from Japan. Ultimately, 
these businessmen organized mutual aid through the Street Federation with 
the help of the yra. 

In the first weeks following the Manchurian Incident, the Shanghai Street 
Federation, led by the aforementioned Hayashi Yukichi, organized a residents’ 
assembly (Ayoryumin taikai), which would eventually meet on four occasions 
over the next few months preceding the Shanghai Incident. Gathering for the 
first time on October u, 1931, some 6000 participants speaking loudly for the 
dochakuha convened at a Japanese elementary school and adopted a harsh 
line; they called on the Japanese government and military to provide aid against 
Chinese efforts to destroy them. At their second meeting on October 27, 3500 
participants from fifteen Chinese cities descended on Shanghai to repeat their 
hard line. The third meeting on December 6 again brought together about 3500 
participants from 42 Japanese resident groups throughout China. Their line 
was even harder this time, as this dochakuha-led group protested against the 
kaishaha-dominated consulate. 

The kaishaha’s more moderate tone seems to have won the day temporar- 
ily, but the dochakuha only became angrier afterward when the Japanese gov- 
ernment took no determined action against the Chinese. Later, in December, 
dochakuha groups became emboldened and began calling for Japan to “punish 
China.” At the fourth meeting of the residents’ assembly on January 20, 1932, 
some 2000 participants reached a bellicose crescendo, demonstrating in front 
of the Japanese consulate and clashing with the Shanghai Municipal Police. 
At these and smaller meetings of neighborhood associations, these Japanese 
decided on a policy of striking at the anti-Japanese movement before being 
attacked further themselves (Takatsuna 1993, 64—75).1° 


10 _ Both the Street Federation (Hashimoto 1940) and the Shanghai yra (Shanhai kyoryt 
mindan 1942) have left histories written in the early 1940s; the former is considerably 
sharper in its attacks on the Chinese and in its self-defense than the latter. 
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The elite level of Japanese society in Shanghai took another approach. At 
the time of the Manchurian Incident, Consul-General Murai called a meeting 
of all the major Japanese leaders in the city, including Yasui Gengo, chairman 
of the yrA, Ikeda Shigeo of the Residents’ Council, and Hayashi Yukichi of the 
Street Federation, to plan for the protection of local Japanese should the anti- 
Japanese movement in the north spread to Shanghai. At that time they con- 
stituted themselves as an Emergency Board (Jikyoku iinkai) headed by Murai 
and to be funded by the JRA. They continued to meet either every day or every 
few days for the next eight months. The Emergency Board coordinated a num- 
ber of activities, such as housing, food distribution, and communications, and 
pressed the home government to dispatch troops to support them. Ultimately, 
they took complete credit for “saving 30,000 [sic] Japanese from massacre” 
through “a unity of officials and people, cooperation of military and civilian.” 

The harsh response of the dochakuha to rising Chinese nationalism directed 
against Japan as compared to the kaishaha’s more measured reactions is not 
overly surprising. The latter was always more personally protected against 
violence and in any case had to answer directly to the Japanese government 
for any actions pursued in the name of the community. The fear and loathing 
of the former group, though, were certainly exacerbated by the lack of heed 
paid it by the kaishaha leadership. This in turn only heightened class ten- 
sions within the Japanese community of Shanghai. When dochakuha groups 
did become violent later that month, however, they vented all of their anger 
against the Chinese. The JRA leadership could claim no responsibility for the 
vigilante actions taken against the Chinese. 

The jra’s role in this cooperation involved liaison with government and 
police agencies, making the Japanese position known to the press, providing a 
temporary postal service, turning some of the dormitories at yRa-run schools 
over to military use, mobilizing teachers at those same schools to work in field 
hospitals, collecting funds to support the various agencies during the crisis, 
purchasing food and fuel and acquiring vehicles from Nagasaki and Dairen 
(C. Dalian, in China’s northeast), providing housing and provisions for refu- 
gees, distributing free food, and interpreting for military personnel (Shanhai 
kyoryu mindan 1942, 552-57, citation p. 556)."! 

The Shanghai Incident, beginning in late January 1932, has received some 
scholarly attention, although most of it has focused on the event as a precursor 


11 This mammoth chronicle of the JRa’s work by the Ra significantly mentions almost 
nothing of the dochakuha activities described above, nor of the atrocities to be described 
below. 
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to the greater disaster to follow. It left 6080 Chinese dead, 2000 wounded, and 
10,400 missing; 814,084 persons suffered direct losses, and 80 percent of urban 
workers lost their jobs; 50 percent of all factories in Zhabei were destroyed 
largely from aerial bombardment, and 1.2 million Chinese were made refugees. 
Much of the killing and destruction was the direct result of vigilante actions 
taken by the vigilance committees of the neighborhood associations. These 
associations worked in conjunction with the Shanghai branch of the Reservists 
and represented dochakuha animosities and fears. The general pretext used for 
murdering civilians was that nonmilitary Chinese personnel were all potential 
soldiers, whether or not in uniform. The Chinese and Western press labeled 
these mobile killers “Japanese ronin,’ and indeed they apparently included 
organized criminals and gangsters, as well as ordinary thugs and far-right-wing 
extremists. The Japanese authorities later tried to suppress stories of these 
massacres, but they actually had to contend with printed and spirited defenses 
of these actions from the time of their commission. Muramatsu Shoft, whose 
earlier defense of Japanese actions to defend their hard-fought position in 
Shanghai was cited above, witnessed the Shanghai Incident and wrote for the 
popular monthly Chuo koron in the following way: 


As far as we Japanese are concerned, the greatest achievement of the 
vigilance committees was their having been able to wipe out the plain- 
clothes soldiers. The one real weakness of our Naval Landing Party [the 
Japanese military body that led the assault on the city] was an overall lack 
of familiarity with the local terrain. China’s most potent tactic was to take 
advantage of this lacuna, loose thousands of plainclothes troops upon us, 
increase the dangers facing the Japanese, and thus attempt to unleash 
disorder in our rear. To resist this move, we have had no choice but to 
organize the vigilance committees. However, as we know from the time 
of the Great Kanto Earthquake [in September 1923 in Japan], vigilance 
committees may run rampant for a time and go to extremely violent 
ends. How much easier, then, is it for us to see that under circumstances 
of taking action against a clear enemy, unlike the natural disaster of an 
earthquake, the vigilance committees would reach a state of heightened 
and ruinous agitation. Only the Japanese vigilance committees displayed 
such heroism as when they sprang to action barehanded against the 
pistol-bearing plainclothes troops. Thus, the plainclothes soldiers’ tactic 
of the Chinese was completely defeated. We did not anticipate that the 
Chinese might use such fighting strength against the ordinary people of 
their opponents [i.e., the Japanese ]. Frequently plainclothes troops were 
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misidentified, and good people suffered. (Muramatsu 1932, 347. Also cited 
in Takatsuna 1993, 86) 


Here and in other contemporary sources, the author admitted to massacres 
and to the disposal of bodies by carrying them onto Japanese vessels and 
throwing them into the waters of the Yangzi. Indeed, this was probably the fate 
of a good many of the 10,400 missing Chinese during the Shanghai Incident, 
raising the death toll much higher. Most of this gruesome business was the 
work of the Japanese navy working with the vigilance committees and all in 
five weeks’ time. 

The term used by Muramatsu and many other Japanese of the day to 
describe the multitude of prospective Chinese troops was “plainclothes sol- 
diers” (ben‘itai). The very existence of such a term is evidence of the volatile 
nature of the Japanese response to the Shanghai Incident. In the minds of 
many increasingly nervous Japanese, virtually any suspicious-looking Chinese 
might be construed as a “plainclothes troop.’ In fact, any Chinese at all might 
be labeled as such and summarily shot by a trigger-happy, frightened Japanese 
populace constantly checking its rear.” And, the more Japanese goon squads 
acted on such fears, the more Chinese in fact must have effectively become 
figurative soldiers without uniforms in a total war against Japan. Certainly, the 
justification for violence against the Chinese provoked more violence on 
the part of Chinese out of self-protection. Indeed, under circumstances such 
as the Shanghai Incident, not to reach such a conclusion on the part of many 
Chinese meant almost certain death. 


World War Two in Shanghai 


Both sides claimed victory in the Shanghai Incident when Japanese troops 
withdrew, though it was at best a Pyrrhic victory for the Chinese. The Marco 
Polo Bridge Incident of July 7, 1937—a clash between Chinese and Japanese 
troops outside Beijing—which the JRA of Shanghai also blamed on the 
Chinese, quickly set off a fresh set of incidents through north China and 
into Shanghai. Again, local Chinese merchants refused to sell to or buy from 
Japanese, and it soon became difficult for local Japanese to get basic foodstuffs. 
As fears of a massacre or siege set in, the JRA through the consulate called for 


12 See the interesting essay on the origins of the term “plainclothes soldier’ and its 
distinctiveness to the Shanghai Incident and further Japanese encroachments into China 
in Kuroha 1979. 
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naval reinforcements in early August. When Shanghai Mayor Yu Hongjun pro- 
tested on August 13 to Japanese Consul-General Okamoto against violations 
by the Naval Landing Party, the latter ominously replied that it was not the 
Japanese but Chinese “plainclothes troops” who were at fault for violating the 
peace (Shanhai kyoryt mindan 1942, 669-71). 

Soon after war broke out, many of the employees of the larger Japanese con- 
cerns sent their families home; others at sites further up the Yangzi shuttled 
their families through Shanghai back to Japan. The Emergency Board contin- 
ued to do its work and helped facilitate repatriation as well as welcoming the 
Japanese that started flocking to Shanghai after the arrival of Japanese troops. 
As more cities fell to Japanese forces through 1938, Japan’s military posi- 
tion continued to grow. News of the bombing of Pearl Harbor and declara- 
tions of war against the United States and Great Britain reached Shanghai in 
the wee hours of December 8, 1941; the one American river gunboat docked 
in Shanghai surrendered, and the one British river gunboat there refused to 
do so and was sunk. Later that morning the Japanese consul-general visited 
the Shanghai Municipal Council and announced his country’s intentions to 
occupy the foreign concessions and keep order there; the Naval Landing Party 
entered at the Bund and the imperial Japanese army entered at other strategic 
points. As the JRA narrative of the events put it: “Shanghai, stronghold of the 
West for 100 years, was taken by the Japanese army, and a new dawn for East 
Asia was proclaimed” (Muramatsu 1991, 313-15; Shanhai kyoryt' mindan 1942, 
676-79, 681-85, citation on p. 685).1% 

Once war commenced, the task of protecting Japanese nationals in Shanghai 
fell to the yRa. This difficult work increasingly required centralizing the JRa’s 
many subordinate and tangentially connected bodies in Shanghai. It also 
necessitated a growing budget, from between Us $700,000 and $800,000 before 
the war to $6.2 million by 1942. This money was forthcoming principally in the 
form of loans from the big Japanese banks, not in grants from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and this change only furthered the image of the JRA as a kai- 
shaha body, not representative of the entire community. As the war developed, 
however, distinctions of this sort between different Japanese classes melted 
away before the surrounding Chinese enemy. 

Just as the warring Chinese factions in the civil war preceding the Japanese 
invasion came to terms in the face of the foreign threat, so too did the socially 
divergent strata of Japanese within Shanghai come together before the 
Chinese assault on them. The anti-Japanese movement did not make subtle 


13 Muramatsu 1991, 316-43, has a fascinating discussion with illustrations of the elaborate 
Japanese plans to remake the concession areas. 
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distinctions between Japanese classes, and thus with the war the formerly 
differentiated community of Japanese quickly became unified. The kaishaha 
had to be prodded into action by the dochakuha, but when the former came 
around it lost no time in assuming the mantle and forging a coherent set of 
unified institutions in Shanghai. 

In his annual report to the thirty-first general meeting of the Shanghai 
Residents’ Council on March 24, 1938, JRA Chairman Amano Masusabur6é 
seemed less concerned with the physical war than with what he termed the 
“economic war.” He expressed concern for protecting resident Japanese, but 
the bulk of his speech involved a wide range of programs aimed at “revival.” 
These included building plans for the city now under Japanese occupation, 
paying off the remainder of the interest-free loan to the consortium of banks, 
cleaning up scrap iron in the area for the military, and the like. One particularly 
pressing issue was the maintenance of local health standards. Cholera had 
claimed numerous victims in the concessions and Chinese areas of the city, 
and Japanese groups (military and civilian alike) were working with the JRA to 
prevent its spread; as of March 1938, there had not been a single Japanese case 
of cholera. Other illnesses, such as typhus and smallpox, were also rampant, 
and a Temporary Disease Prevention Committee (Rinji boeki iinkai) was estab- 
lished with JRA involvement. Education also remained important to the JRA’s 
mandate, as the number of schoolchildren was actually starting to rise due to 
immigration both from other sites of Japanese residence on the mainland and 
from the homeland as well. Amano also announced the establishment of a 
“Revival Fund” to offset the costs incurred during the troubles of 1937-38, once 
they had subsided (Shanhai kyoryi mindan 1942, 688-707). 

When Amano returned the next year (March 23, 1939) to report to the 
Residents’ Council, there was a palpable, even eerie sense of peace prevail- 
ing within the operations of the ska. He announced the creation in January 
of a Society Section (Shakaika) within the JRA, which became involved in 
numerous community affairs: advice, military send-offs and welcomings, mili- 
tary mails delivered care of the JRA, employment and housing assistance for 
residents and new arrivals, manning military lounges at which the men could 
always find a hot cup of tea, a bath, or a haircut, and welfare relief for a variety 
of hardships related to the war. With the continued influx of Japanese into 
Shanghai, there was insufficient commercial and residential space, and the 
schools and clinic needed to be expanded. Two new schools were opened that 
year, and for the first time the same compulsory education required of boys 
was extended to girls. There were now more Japanese schoolchildren, over 
4900, than ever before, and aside from classroom space the one real problem 
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in the realm of education was enticing teachers to come to Shanghai (Shanhai 
Kory mindan 1942, 709-28). 

Fukuda Chiyosaku succeeded Amano as head of the JRA in December 1939, 
and again in the annual report to the Residents’ Council (March 25, 1940), the 
war intruded in only a tangential way. The student population increased at an 
even higher rate in 1939 than it had before, compelling the JRA to rent addi- 
tional space. In addition, they expected three new schools to open later that 
year. As late as 1940 the JRA was still getting some financial support from the 
Shanghai Municipal Council as well as a larger sum from the home govern- 
ment for local education. In his list of tasks for the JRA in 1940—new school 
construction, revision of the rules for local tax assessment, the bond for the 
second JRA loan, new premises for the offices of the JRA, launching an office of 
industrial encouragement, and expansion of the cemetery and crematorium— 
Fukuda made no mention of the war (Shanhai kyoryt mindan 1942, 731-37).* 

Exactly one year later, Fukuda announced to the general meeting of the 
Shanghai Residents’ Council that they now represented 80,000 Japanese in 
Shanghai, the population having more than tripled over the previous four 
years. He noted the February 1-3, 1940, meeting in Qingdao of the Congress of 
Japanese Residents of China (Zai-Shi kyoryi mindan rengo kaigi), the second 
of its kind, to which three Shanghai Japanese had been sent; the third meeting 
was held May 11-13, 1940, in Tianjin, attended by 55 representatives from eight 
yRAs and 23 Residents’ Councils; the fourth was scheduled for Shanghai but 
had to be moved to Tokyo “because of circumstances.’ This Congress, it was 
claimed, represented 500,000 Japanese residing in China. Fukuda reiterated 
that support and management of schools remained the JRA’s most important 
work, though he invoked the Rescript on Education, “Kokutai no hongi” (Basic 
Principles of the National Polity), and the Greater East Asia Coprosperity 
Sphere, all for the first time. Perhaps this was indicative of a more nativist and 
isolated Japanese position. As of late 1940 there were 9894 pupils, fully twice 
as many as only two years earlier, and three new schools had opened to meet 
this need; yet another elementary school was scheduled to open in May 1941. 

Health maintenance and disease prevention had become even more impor- 
tant JRA functions that year, probably because of the rising Japanese presence 
and increased student population. The JRA now boasted a full-fledged Hygiene 
Section (Hokenka). More interesting was the dissemination of health-related 


14 — Hashimoto 1940, 99, 100-01, describes the process by which the Street Federation sought 
and received funding for schools from the Shanghai Municipal Council in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s. 
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knowledge. Earlier that March the JRA had sponsored a venereal disease pre- 
vention week with an evening of films and lectures; these were supplemented 
by radio broadcasts and the dissemination of pamphlets. Health inspections of 
restaurants, “rooms for rent” (kashiseki, probably a euphemism for brothels), 
dance halls, and other public spaces were launched. And, a variey of vaccines 
and innoculations were provided to Japanese, Chinese, and other foreign- 
ers free of charge—altogether 190,000 people took advantage of these offers. 
Also, the JRA clinic had added several new departments—dermatology, urol- 
ogy, and ear-nose-throat—to its existing array: internal medicine, surgery, and 
pediatrics. An obstetrics and gynecology department was due to be added in 
May 1941. For the first time since these speeches were published, the head of 
the yra (dominated by the kaishaha) mentioned in a praiseworthy vein the 
work of the vigilance committees and the Street Federation (both decidedly 
dochakuha bodies) with which the JRA was involved. His citation of the latter 
groups’ work marks a striking example of the greater cohesion being forged 
within the Japanese community through a process of elite cooptation of non- 
elite institutions. In his summation of JRA work that year, Fukuda again made 
no mention of the war (Shanhai kyorya mindan 1942, 738-52). 

After Japanese aircraft bombed Pearl Harbor on December 8, 1941, the entire 
universe of Japanese life in Shanghai—and everywhere else—changed, and 
when Fukuda appeared several months later (March 25, 1942) before the gen- 
eral meeting of the Residents’ Council, his report reflected that change. All 
the squabbling between the Shanghai Municipal Council and the yra, the 
culmination of years of efforts on the part of the Japanese to gain a greater 
say within the foreign communities of Shanghai, came to an abrupt halt when 
the Japanese army marched in and occupied the concessions. Several months 
earlier Imperial Prince Kan’in paid a visit to Shanghai and met with the JRA 
chairman. The Japanese population in Shanghai continued to soar, approach- 
ing 100,000 and necessitating the building of three new schools. However, the 
big story in JRA documents for early 1942 was the war that had now extended 
into the Pacific theater and how Shanghai was going to play its part (Shanhai 
kyoryt mindan 1942, 753-59).!° 

As of 1941-42, with the kaishaha-dochakuha rift about to be mended and 
the Japanese in control of the concessions, the JRA structure reached its most 
sophisticated, comprised of four bureaus (bu) and ten sections (ka). The 
Documents Section (Bunshoka) served directly under the chairman of the JRA 
with secretarial, personnel, and documents offices. The General Affairs Section 
(Shomuka) had duties including maintenance of the Japanese temples and 


15 Zou Yiren 1980, 146-47, gives a 1942 Japanese population in Shanghai of 94,768, a figure 
that includes Koreans. 
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shrines, ceremonies, elections to the Residents Council, and liaison with other 
groups.!6 The Financial Affairs Bureau (Zaimubu) was responsible for the yRa’s 
budget; below it were three sections. The Tax Section (Shuzeika) oversaw four 
offices for property taxes, business taxes, consumption taxes, and assessments. 
The first year that the JRA assessed taxes, 1908, a total revenue of ¥19,435.90 
came pouring into its coffers; by 1941 it was collecting over ¥5.25 million. The 
Accounting Section (Kaikeika) dealt with the yra’s bank accounts, cash dis- 
bursements, and fixed-term accounts. It also oversaw four offices. The Supplies 
Section (Chodoka) saw to the delivery of equipment, goods, and foodstuffs, 
the storage of goods, the use and maintenance of utilities, and fire insurance. 

The Education Bureau (Kydikubu) housed an immensely complicated struc- 
ture. As of April 1942 it oversaw the operation of seventeen schools (including 
a nursery school) and the largest budget by far of any division within the JRA. 
The Society Section had seven clearly identifiable tasks before it: protection 
and relief for the poor and homeless; comfort and advice for wounded Japanese 
troops soon to be repatriated; an employment agency to help find work for 
the thousands of new immigrants from Japan or elsewhere on the mainland; 
creation and operation of an office for postal life insurance; a housing office 
to help those arriving from Japan and for those whose homes or offices or 
factories had been damaged in the fighting; management of two Shanghai 
parks; and the identification of Koreans in Shanghai, who had had their own 
residents’ association since 1933, so as to better integrate them into the work 
of the yRA. The Hygiene Section oversaw four offices, administered vaccines 
for a variety of diseases, and dealt with the remains of deceased Japanese. The 
Building Repairs Section (Eizenka) was only founded in May 1942 to deal with 
the large influx of new students, which required the building of new schools 
and continued maintenance of the many others. The JRA Clinic continued 
to grow and add new wings, new departments, and new doctors. The Revival 
Fund Bureau (Fukken shikinbu) was concerned with collecting money to help 
local Japanese businessmen rebuild their shops, store, offices, and factories 
after years of sustaining anti-Japanese attacks (Shanhai kyoryo mindan 1942, 
897-98, 900-06, 908-11, 931-34, 936-39, 981, 983, 984-90, 992, 995, 997-1003, 
1008, 1011, 1015, 1022, 1024—31, 1035-36). 

Finally, the Bureau of Civil Affairs (Shiminbu) represented the culmination 


of the new JRA structure. On June 1, 1941, the Japanese Street Federation of 
Shanghai was ordered dissolved and formally integrated into the JRA. Ten days 


16 ~The Street Federation seems to have played a particularly important role in the 
maintenance of the Shanghai Shinto Shrine; its area was proudly expanded in 1940 to 
commemorate the year 2600, allegedly dating back to the year in which the legendary 
Emperor Jinmu ascended the throne. See Hashimoto 1940, 89, 150. 
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later all of the neighborhood associations and vigilance committees were simi- 
larly placed under the administrative structure of the JRA, each with offices 
within the Bureau of Civil Affairs. These offices embraced the work of thou- 
sands of Japanese at the street level. This was all part of a larger plan to forge 
the greatest possible cohesion within a community both growing and under 
siege. In response to the crisis of world war, on January 1, 1942, Japanese Consul- 
General Horiuchi Tateki formally launched the work of the Total Strength 
Patriotic Association of Shanghai (Shanhai soryoku hokoku kai) with board 
members from a host of local institutions and with the JRA—together with the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, youth groups, the Asian Development Board 
(Ko-A in), the consulate, and other bodies—forming its core (Shanhai kyorya 
mindan 1942, 1047-48, 1280-84, 1285). 

Interestingly, in the process of attempting to forge this unity through a stark 
program of centralization, the JRA, the consulate, and other elite bodies man- 
aged to completely co-opt the groups formerly run by dochakuha leaders in a 
much more independent manner. In a sense, the stark necessities of the war 
made it impossible for the rivalries internal to the Japanese community to con- 
tinue. The elite Aaishaha backed by such bodies as the Gaimusho simply took 
over direction of the self-defense structure created and operated up to that 
time for several decades by dochakuha people. In a more fundamental sense, 
though, this development represented the final playing out of the class strug- 
gle within the Japanese community of Shanghai, and, as is usually the case, 
the elite won. Only the elite were in a position to call in the needed protection, 
should Japan’s enemies launch a full-scale assault on Shanghai. Their victory 
would be short-lived, however. 


Other yRAs in China: The Distinctiveness of the Japanese 
Experience in Shanghai 


Japan had concession areas in a number of other Chinese cities, and JRAs 
were founded in many. What, if anything, made the Shanghai JRa’s experience 
unique? How did the Japanese experience in Shanghai, where they did not 
establish their own concession, differ from cities in which they did? Though 
little research has been done on the resident Japanese population in these 
other sites, some suggestive comparisons can be offered. The Sino-Japanese 
Protocol of October 1896 permitted the Japanese to set up concessions in 
Shanghai, Tianjin, Xiamen, and Hankou; the “Residents’ Association Law” 
of March 1905 led to the establishment in 1907 of JRAs in Shanghai, Hankou, 
Tianjin, Niuzhuang, Andong, and elsewhere. 
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One interesting issue is the level of integration with the local Chinese com- 
munity. A Japanese consulate first appeared in Tianjin in 1875, when the resi- 
dent population was miniscule. When space was allocated for the Japanese 
concession there in August 1898, there were still only 52 Japanese in the city; by 
the time that space was expanded less than five years later in April 1903, there 
were 1311. The area of the concessions had no previous history of residence; it 
was effectively built from the ground up, and Chinese were never forced to leave 
that area. Many Chinese actually served on the Japanese Residents’ Council 
of Tianjin. In 1914—when there were 1687 Japanese in the city—there were 
more Chinese on the Residents’ Council than Japanese. Little is known about 
these Chinese at this point, save that they were primarily wealthy business- 
men and their families. The system of selection to the Council was changed in 
late 1917, when it was deemed that a majority of the 32 Council members had 
to be Japanese and the operative language of meetings was made Japanese, 
but Chinese—wealthy Chinese, to be sure—continued to have some say in 
local affairs. Hankou’s system closely resembled that of Tianjin, though its 
Residents’ Council had only twenty members (Katsuragawa 1994, 353, 358-59; 
Ueda 1941, 316-17, 320, 323, 726; Kimura 1993, 30-31, 36, 39; Soejima 1984, 19; 
see also Peattie 1989, 176-81, for general information on Japanese settlement in 
Hankou and Tianjin). 

Nothing remotely comparable can be cited from the experience of the 
Shanghai JRA—Chinese were never involved, and Chinese feelings were near 
the bottom of the list of its concerns. Several reasons for this difference may be 
suggested. As latecomers to the Sino-foreign world of Shanghai, the Japanese 
were always playing a game of catch-up, adapting their life in the city both 
to a world created by other foreigners vis-a-vis the Chinese and to life back 
home—and the other foreigners were similarly busy replicating in Shanghai 
the life of their respective metropoles. With the rare exception of a Silas 
Hardoon or an Uchiyama Kanzo, few residents of the Shanghai concessions 
had anything to do with Chinese outside of business arrangements and looked 
down on them all. Also, by the time the Japanese became seriously involved in 
Shanghai life, there was no surfeit of land to share with the surrounding and 
growing Chinese population. The Japanese concession in Tianjin was built on 
virgin terrain, a situation impossible to replicate in Shanghai. 

Another issue dividing the urban experiences in Shanghai and Tianjin was 
the fluidity and size of the local Japanese population. The Japanese popula- 
tion of Tianjin grew steadily to roughly 4000 by the end of World War One 
and to 6289 by 1932. In 1936, on the eve of the Sino-Japanese War, it bal- 
looned to 11,590. Thus, aside from the sharp increases in the first years of the 
century and in 1935, Tianjin’s Japanese community exhibited a more stable 
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demographic growth than Shanghai; it was apparently a less fluid popula- 
tion. Hankou was home to only 37 Japanese in 1898 when Shanghai Consul- 
General Odagiri Masunosuke and Secretary Funatsu Tatsuichiro were sent to 
the city to negotiate the opening of a concession with Hu-Guang Governor- 
General Zhang Zhidong. Although that number had increased to 1229 in 1910, 
it dropped sharply the next year to nearly half that number as a result of 
the 1911 Revolution; by 1912 it had recuperated to 1337. Prior to the outbreak 
of the war, the Japanese population continued to rise slowly, though it never 
exceeded 3000 and in fact fell off in the late 1920s and early 1930s. By 1939 it 
soared to nearly 6000 (Ueda 1941, 343, 729; Katsuragawa 1994, 359-61; Soejima 
1984, 25).!” Thus, Hankou too was a city with a fairly stable resident Japanese 
presence before the Marco Polo Bridge Incident. Shanghai’s Japanese popu- 
lation, by contrast, did not experience such stability. It shot up precipitously 
from the late 1930s, much like the Japanese populations of Harbin, Shenyang, 
and Changchun, which increased dramatically over the course of the 1930s. 
The latter cities—all in Manchuria—undoubtedly grew as a result of an influx 
of carpetbaggers, following the Japanese military seizure of the Northeast. The 
case of Shanghai remains unstudied in necessary detail, but it would appear 
that there was both an inflow of new residents from the homeland as well as 
immigrants fleeing smaller Japanese communities elsewhere on the mainland 
for the relative security of Shanghai. 

Yet another issue would be the centrality of business concerns to the local 
Japanese in different urban Chinese settings. As in Shanghai, the foundation of 
the Japanese community in Tianjin, Qingdao, and Hankou was business. After 
the suppression of the Boxers, large numbers of Japanese small- and medium- 
sized entrepreneurs flocked to Tianjin in particular. Inasmuch as the conces- 
sion was to be built from scratch, Japanese in the construction trades also 
flooded into the city to avail themselves of the new opportunities. Several years 
later during the Russo-Japanese War, Tianjin businessmen produced goods for 
both armies, and this in turn spurred a boom in the local economy. Between 
1905 and the 191 Revolution, the Tianjin-Japanese trade increased 20 percent 


17. By way of comparison, the cities of largest Japanese concentration in Manchuria, such 
as Changchun, Fengtian (present-day Shenyang), and Harbin, also experienced sharp 
increases in the mid-1930s. Changchun’s resident Japanese population rose from 17,382 in 
1930 to 83,911 in 1937; Fengtian’s numbers rose from 46,000 in 1930 to 142,020 seven years 
later; and Harbin’s Japanese population rose from 4306 to 43,010 over the same period, 
nearly a tenfold increase. See Soejima 1984, 10, 14, 15. Discovering what percentage of 
these were carpetbaggers remains a scholarly desideratum. 
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to 30 percent annually, with half of all Japanese-made imports still in Chinese 
hands (Katsuragawa 1994, 361-63). 

One stark difference between the Japanese communities in Shanghai 
and Tianjin is illustrated by the following case. In 1908 a group of Reservists 
in Tianjin sought permission from the JRA to organize a band of Japanese 
Volunteers. The JRA denied their request for four reasons: it was “improper” 
to discuss questions of self-defense vis-a-vis the Chinese in the Residents’ 
Council while Chinese were part of that group; such “a military action” in the 
face of a nonpressing situation was “disagreeable with respect to China’s feel- 
ings”; reliance on the Japanese troops stationed in Tianjin was sufficient for the 
defense of the Japanese residents; and there was no JRA budget for it. The first 
two reasons are especially interesting, since there seems to have been some- 
thing of a Sino-Japanese partnership based on trust—at least as perceived by 
the Japanese at the time—which a band of Volunteers would have harmed, a 
situation virtually unthinkable in Shanghai. 

A Volunteers group was formed briefly in 1913, in the disorder immediately 
following the Republican Revolution of late 19, and again in 1925, when the 
civil war and warlord clashes inundated the Tianjin area. In the latter instance, 
the jrA felt that the Tianjin army was inadequate to the task of keeping local 
order and protecting local Japanese, now a much larger group. The Volunteers 
were charged with assisting the Tianjin army and serving as interpreters, but 
never with assuming a position as the main Japanese military force in the city. 
They were to protect the local Japanese against the violence and depreda- 
tions of warlord armies and also against the rising anti-Japanese movement. 
Vigilance committees had been formed “for self-defense and self-protection” 
in Shanghai in the wake of the anti-Japanese response to the Twenty-one 
Demands in 1915; Tianjin’s Volunteers served a similar function. A May 1927 
meeting of the Tianjin Residents’ Council formally established the Volunteers 
because, as they put it, “the situation in Tianjin has become extremely critical” 
(Katsuragawa 1994, 385-6). 

Thus, although the yRA experience in Tianjin and Shanghai got off to sharply 
different starts, they ultimately evolved in similar directions.!® There was, 


18 One fascinating comparison is with the various Japanese residents’ associations of 
Manchuria that were ordered disbanded by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the mid- 
1930s, because the government did not want the other nationalities in the new nation 
of Manzhouguo (Manchukuo) to feel unfairly discriminated against. In Manzhouguo all 
ethnic groups were supposed to live in gozoku kyowa (harmony of the five ethnic groups). 
The plan was to incorporate all the residents’ associations into the Kyowakai or Concordia 
Society. In the case of Harbin, the local Japanese military actually feared that the 
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though, no event in Tianjin comparable to the Shanghai Incident, in which 
local groups were complicit in widespread massacres. Again, perhaps because 
Japan was a latecomer to the imperialist life in Shanghai and was always strug- 
gling with the other powers for respectability, tensions with the Chinese there 
were higher than elsewhere in China. By the 1920s, Shanghai had become the 
effective capital of China. It was not only the jewel in the imperialist crown, but 
it was also the place where anti-imperialist Chinese frequently centered their 
activities. It was thus the exception to all the rules of Sino-foreign interactions. 

By the same token, neither Tianjin nor any other Chinese city could ever 
rival Shanghai as a commercial and business center; even by the late 1930s, the 
Japanese population of Tianjin was still only a fraction of that in Shanghai. 
Interestingly, while Shanghai had no formal Japanese concession, that by no 
means meant that the Japanese community was better integrated into local 
life; if anything, it was more isolated in Shanghai than elsewhere. Why the 
Japanese never established a concession remains a mystery, unless it can be 
attributed simply to fears of alienating the other foreign establishments in 
Shanghai. However, its absence had the interesting effect not of driving the 
Japanese into the arms, figuratively speaking, of the Chinese, but of the people 
the Japanese truly sought to emulate: the other foreign powers. 

Nonetheless, as Chinese nationalism appeared on the horizon and found 
its primary focus in all manner of Japanese activity on the mainland, resident 
Japanese felt they had no choice but to seek self-defense through vigilante 
groups. What Tianjin Japanese had earlier taken to be a relationship with 
the Chinese of trust and equity was, of course, nothing of the kind; it was a 
trade system based on unequal treaties, extraterritoriality, and institutional- 
ized discrimination against the Chinese. As Chinese nationalism and the anti- 
Japanese movement grew, Japan’s response was to see China as the enemy. 
The use of boycotts—the breaking of economic ties or refusal to acknowledge 
them—was a great shock to Japanese in Tianjin. In the end the Tianjin conces- 
sion armed itself and sought financial and military help from Tokyo—just like 
their fellow nationals in Shanghai. 

One important factor that unified the various Japanese communities in 
China and set them off, especially in Shanghai, from the other major foreign set- 
tlers was the simple fact that the Japanese comprised the only significant Asian 


continued existence of the JRA would lead to “ethnic animosities” (minzokuteki tair- 
itsu). This met with resistance on the part of local Japanese, but the Ministry prevailed. 
See Gaimusho Archives, file K3.2.2.1-32, reports of June 16, 1935; December 14, 1937; 
October 25, 1937; January 21, 1938; May 24, 1938; June 18, 1938; and August 17, 1938. 
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community. They were thus at once neither Chinese nor European in lifestyle 
or habit. The Westerners only came to respect the Japanese when political cir- 
cumstances made it impossible to do otherwise, which served to make life in 
Shanghai, and presumably elsewhere in China proper, seem even more alien. 
Japanese did, as we have seen, attempt to recreate home abroad, but that ulti- 
mately only intensified the sense of separation. None of the Japanese, not even 
the wealthiest in the kaishaha, lived in the grand style of the richer Europeans, 
only two Japanese reportedly ever joined the International Club of Shanghai, 
and few Japanese—mostly left-wing intellectuals and writers—seem to have 
participated in the active cafe society of the International Settlement. 

“Shanghai-Japan” thus did not mean a close bond between the Japanese 
people and the Chinese residents of its largest city. In fact, it meant virtually 
the opposite: a tie linking Japan with the center of East Asian imperialism and 
the other powers. It was a sign of Japanese separateness from the Chinese. The 
Japanese decision not to construct their own concession after 1895 also speaks 
to the fact that the Japanese had made a firm choice to affiliate with the extant 
foreign communities and their concessions in the city. “Shanghai-Japan” was 
not a socially unified force from the start, but developed a fractured social 
structure of two factions at odds with one another. However, as relations with 
the Chinese deteriorated, the Japanese groups quickly healed their differences 
in an effort to forge the greatest possible unity in the face of Chinese anti- 
Japanese actions. Thus, as the Japanese community of Shanghai outstripped 
all the other foreign populations combined several times over, its isolation 
only continued to grow. And, as the Japanese community of Shanghai out- 
numbered all such communities in China proper, it never attained anything 
remotely similar to the amicable ties that characterized the Japanese experi- 
ence in Tianjin and elsewhere other than Shanghai. 

One interesting difference between Japanese on mainland Asia and those 
at home was that, during the war years, the Japanese in Shanghai, Tianjin, 
and elsewhere in China relied on the Japanese military to protect them and, 
until the last week of the war, they were protected. Thus, their relationship 
with the Japanese military was based on real-life experiences. They had called 
for their government to send troops to protect them, and they had received 
military protection. By contrast, the same cannot be said of Japanese on the 
home islands, who had the same expectations for their defense and got fire- 
bombing and nuclear weapons in return. 
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Amano Masusabur6 
ben’itai 

bu 

Bunshoka 
Chédoka 
chonaikai 

Chibu 

Chuo koron 
dochakuha 
Eizenka 

Fukken shikinbu 
Funatsu Tatsuichiro 
Gaimusho 
Giyutai 

gozoku kyowa 
gudan zoku 
Hayashi Yukichi 
Higashi Honganji 
Hirohito 
Hokenka 
Horiuchi Tateki 
Ikeda Shigeo 

Ito Yonejiro 

Jiang Jieshi 
Jjikeidan 

Jikyoku iinkai 

ka 

Kaido 

Kaikeika 
kaishaha 
kashiseki 
Kawabata Teiji 
kenpeitai 

Ko-A in 

Kojo seinenkai 
Kokutai no hongi 
Kyoikubu 

Kyoryt mindan ho 
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Kyoryt minkai 

kyoryumin taikai 
Kyowakai 

minzokuteki tairitsu 
Murai 

Muramatsu Shofu 
Nagasaki ken, Shanhai shi 
Nagataki 

Nihon jinjo kotd shogakko 
Nihon jitsugyo gakko 
Nihon jitsugyo kurabu 
Nihon koto jogakko 
Nihonjin kurabu 
Nihonjin kyokai 

Nihon shogyo gakko 


Odagiri Masunosuke 

Okamoto 

Rinji boeki iinkai 

Seibu 

Sekishokka 

Shakaika 

Shanhai kyorya mindan 

Shanhai Nihonjin kakuro rengokai 
Shanhai Nihonjin chonai rengokai 
Shanhai Nihon shoko rengokai 
Shanhai soryoku hokoku kai 
Shiminbu 

shitamachi zoku 

Shomuka 

Shuzeika 

Sun Zhongshan 

Teikoku zaigo gunjinkai 

Tobu Nihon jinjo shogakko 

Usui Katsumi 

Yada Shichitaro 

Yasui Gengo 

Yu Hongjun 

Zaimubu 

Zai-Shi kyoryi mindan rengo kaigi 
Zhang Zhidong 
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@ Source: “Masuda Wataru and the Study of Modern China,” in Japan and China: Mutual 
Representations in the Modern Era, by Masuda Wataru (Curzon Press/Taylor & Francis, 2000), 
vii-ix. 


Introduction: Masuda Wataru and the Study of 
Modern China 


Masuda Wataru, the author of the text that follows was born in a small fish- 
ing village in Shimane prefecture in 1903, the only son of a medical doctor.! 
Excelling at school, he entered Tokyo Imperial University’s Department of 
Chinese Literature in 1926. It was not a particularly happy time to study there 
in the immediate aftermath of the Great Kanto Earthquake, and Masuda fre- 
quently made use of the Ueno Library at the time. The Faculty of Letters had 
been completely destroyed, and lectures were often held in makeshift bar- 
racks or in the operating rooms of the Medical School. He especially recalled 
enjoying the lectures of Shionoya On on the history of Chinese fiction and Taki 
Seiichi on East Asian art. He also studied with the great poet Sato Haruo and 
helped with his translations of Chinese fiction. 

Upon graduation in 1929, he continued his translation work with Sato. Then, 
in March of 1931, he decided to go to Shanghai where good fortune enabled 
him to work and study under the great Chinese writer Lu Xun. Lu lectured 
Masuda on his own writings, allegedly every day, for three hours from March 
through December. Masuda later composed a biography of Lu Xun which was 
published serially in the journal Kaizo. He also came to know the Chinese writ- 
ers Yu Dafu and Zheng Zhenduo at this time, and later Guo Moruo. 

Returning to Japan in December of 1931, he communicated with Lu Xun 
until just before the latter’s death in 1936. Masuda spent a great deal of time in 
the 1930s translating Lu’s work, including an edition of his history of Chinese 
fiction under the title Shina shdsetsu shi (History of Chinese Fiction)? and, 


1 Helpful in the preparation of this brief introduction to the life and work of Masuda Wataru 
were the following two articles: Matsueda Shigeo, ‘Masuda Wataru san no omoide arekore’ 
(Various memories of Mr. Masuda Wataru), Bungaku 45 (May 1977), 548-52; and Katayama 
Tomoyuki, ‘Hensha atogaki’ (Editor’s postface), in Seigaku tozen to Chugoku jijo, ‘zassho’ sakki 
(The Eastern Movement of Western Learning and Conditions in China: Notes on ‘Various 
Books’) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1979), pp. 351-61. 

2 (Tokyo: Sairensha, 1935). Published after the war as Chugoku shosetsu shi (Tokyo: Iwanami 
shoten, 1962). 
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with Sato Haruo, of Ro Jin senshi (Selected Works of Lu Xun).3 In October 
1934, together with Takeuchi Yoshimi, Takeda Taijun, and Matsueda Shigeo, he 
helped organize the Chugoku bungaku kenkyukai (Research Group on Chinese 
Literature). For the next ten years, he wrote regularly for its organ, Chugoku 
bungaku geppo (Chinese Literature Monthly). 

In June of 1936 he traveled again to Shanghai to visit Lu Xun on his death- 
bed. It was this time that he also secured the rights to publish a translation 
of Mao Dun’s Zi ye (Midnight), though he never completed this translation. 
After returning to Japan in July, he was asked later in the year by the Kaizosha 
publishing house to oversee the planned publication of Dai Ro Jin zenshu (The 
Complete Works of Lu Xun). He agreed, but left Kaizosha in March of 1939. 

Although Masuda did not see military action on the mainland during the 
Sino-Japanese War, he was active nonetheless. In May 1939, he worked for the 
Ko-A in or Asian Development Board on a project, which took him to Shanghai 
and Nanjing, investigating contemporary Chinese culture. From April 1940 to 
March 1942, he taught Chinese literature at Hosei University. In November 1942 
he went to work for the Dai To-A sho (Greater East Asian Ministry) on a project 
similar to that at the KO-A in earlier. 

After the conclusion of the war, he lectured for a time at Tokyo University 
in September 1946, taught at Keio University from April 1947 to March 1949, 
and worked on and off for the Foreign Ministry. For nearly four years from 
July 1949 through February 1953, he taught at Shimane University in his home 
prefecture. The next month he began his longest teaching position at Osaka 
Municipal University which he left fourteen years later in March 1967. Toward 
the end of this stint, in November 1966, he visited China with a Japanese aca- 
demic delegation and witnessed the Cultural Revolution in full form. 

He began his last teaching position at Kansai University in April 1967 and 
retired in March 1974. In January of the following year, the Shanghai wenwu 
chubanshe published Lu Xun zhi Zengtian She shuxin xuan (Selection of Letters 
from Lu Xun to Masuda Wataru). When his old friend and colleague, Takeuchi 
Yoshimi, died in early 1977, Masuda was asked to give the funeral eulogy. While 
delivering his speech, Masuda collapsed and died of a heart attack on the cem- 
etery ground. 

Although his greatest contribution to scholarship was in the field of mod- 
ern Chinese fiction, especially through translation—Masuda also translated 


3 (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1935). A fuller edition was published after the war in thirteen 
volumes: (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1956, reprinted 1964). 
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Liaozhai zhiyi (Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio)+— still, he will be best 
remembered for his relationship with and translations of Lu Xun. He later 
wrote a memoir of his ties to Lu, Ro Jin no insho (Impressions of Lu Xun).° 


The volume translated here—Seigaku tozen to Chugoku jij, zassho’ sakki (The 
Eastern Movement of Western Learning and Conditions in China: Notes on 
‘Various Books’) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1979)—marked a departure of sorts 
for Masuda. After many years of collecting books and manuscripts in both 
China and Japan, he prepared a series of 28 essays serialized in the journal 
Shohyo (issues 19-46 inclusive, May 1972—May 1977). It was the last work he 
would write, and he may have intended to write more. These represent the 
first 28 chapters of the volume translated here. The essay on Yamamoto 
Baigai appeared in Kansai daigaku nenshi kiyo (no. 2, December 1976); it was 
appended to the 28 essays when they were published in 1979. 

The sheer love of books, bibliophilia in the best sense of the term, glistens 
through the pages of this book. Only someone with a lifetime’s experience 
collecting and reading such works would have been prepared to devoted the 
exhaustive energies needed to write such a work. Anyone who continues to 
doubt the interrelatedness of Chinese and Japanese culture at the textual level 
is advised to read this fascinating book. 


In the process of translating this book, I had occasion to call on friends and 
colleagues to help in their respective areas of expertise, and I would like to 
thank them here. My ucsB colleagues, Haruko Iwasaki, Kate Saltzman-Li, and 
especially Luke Roberts, were exceptionally helpful. Luke pondered many a 
sorobun passage with me until its meaning became clear. My good friend Zhou 


4 Initially published in Chigoku koten bungaku zenshi (Complete Works of Classical Chinese 
Literature) (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1959), volume 22; published separately by Heibonsha in 
1963; and reprinted in Chiigoku koten bungaku taikei (Series on Classical Chinese Literature) 
(Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1979), volumes 40-41. 

5 (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1948, reprinted 1956); Chinese translation, Lu Xun de yinxiang, by Zhong 
Jingwen (Changsha: Hunan renmin chubanshe, 1980). Other works by Masuda concerning 
Lu Xun include: Ro Jin no kotoba (Lu Xun’s Words) (Tokyo: Sogensha, 1955); and Ro Jin annai 
(A Guide to Lu Xun) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1956). He also wrote Chugoku bungaku shi 
kenkyu, bungaku kakumei to zen’ya no hitobito (Studies in the History of Chinese Literature: 
The Literary Revolution and People on Its Eve) (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1967). 
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Qiqian, of the Institute of Japanese Studies, Tianjin Academy of Social Sciences 
and one of the Chinese translators of this book, pointed out a number of errors 
or misprints in the original text. Professor Oba Osamu of Kansai University 
enabled me to use the Masuda Collection at his university and provided me 
with a copy of its invaluable catalogue. As the reader will see, I have signifi- 
cantly added to the footnotes publication information absent in the original 
work; the aim is to make the book more user-friendly in the West. 


M@ Source: “The Japanese and the Jews: A Comparative Analysis of Their Communities in 
Harbin, 1898-1930,” in New Frontiers: Imperialism’s New Communities in East Asia, 1842-1953, 
ed. Robert Bickers and Christian Henriot (Manchester University Press, 2000), 88-108. 


The Japanese and the Jews: A Comparative Analysis 
of Their Communities in Harbin, 1898-1930 


One effective way to reach an understanding of the experiences of a given for- 
eign community or colonial (or semi-colonial) situation in a given city is to 
compare it with another foreign community or colonial situation in the same 
city. This enables us to contrast degrees of assimilation, integration, interaction 
with the surrounding indigenous community and other foreign communities, 
and the like. Indeed, this volume, as a whole, will move us a large step forward 
in that direction. This chapter examines the experiences of the Jewish and the 
Japanese communities of Harbin in the three decades before the Manchurian 
Incident. 

Harbin enjoys a unique place in East Asian history. Unlike the great majority 
of other cities in contemporary China, Harbin does not have a history stretch- 
ing back hundreds, even thousands, of years.! It was constructed at the very 
end of the nineteenth century by Russian engineers and city planners, and it 
became something of a melting pot, a city of pioneers. It was a place where 
even the Chinese were newcomers. As a result of this newness, although there 
were not extraordinary levels of intermarriage and intercultural exchange, 
there was more in Harbin than in the other metropolises housing foreign com- 
munities in China. 

For those leaving the Russian empire, Harbin offered Jews an opportunity 
unavailable elsewhere in the lands of the Tsars: a haven relatively free from 
the virulent strain of antisemitism so prominent in eastern Europe at the time. 
The elite of the late imperial regime supported this tolerant attitude toward the 
Jews in the hope that they would spur economic development and help 
extend Russian authority into Manchuria.” Thus Jews were used in Harbin 


1 Chinese scholars have in the past few decades devised some highly dubious theories for 
the origins of Harbin which place it in the late eleventh century. This theory empowers the 
Chinese to claim a long history in Harbin prior to the first Russian settlement of the turn of 
the century. See Soren Clausen and Stig Thegerson (trans. and eds). The Making of a Chinese 
City: History and Historiography in Harbin (Armonk Ny, M.E. Sharpe, 1995), 3-4, 12-16. 

2 David Wolff, ‘To the Harbin Station: The Liberal Alternative in Russian Manchuria, 1898-1914, 
unpublished ms, introduction. 
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by the authorities as an economic vanguard in Asia, at the same time that 
many Jews utilised this opportunity to escape the clutches of Tsarism and anti- 
semitism. For Japanese, Harbin offered a second chanc—and before 1931 it was 
not supported by Japanese military might. It was an opportunity to mix and 
do business in what was arguably the most international city in the world at 
the time—albeit a backwater from a world perspective—and it was a chance 
to escape back-breaking poverty for many at home. 


Origins of Harbin and its Japanese and Jewish Communities 


The Japanese community in Harbin was the earliest settlement of Japanese in 
Manchuria. Earlier some Japanese had emigrated to Vladivostok in the Russian 
Maritime Province, which originally fell within Qing terrain and had been 
ceded to Russia in 1860 by the Manchu government. At the time Vladivostok 
was barely a sleepy fishing village; by 1877 there were approximately eighty 
Japanese living there, most working in the flesh trade servicing the large num- 
ber of sailors whose ships called at port. Within a few years their numbers 
reached 140-50—all from Nagasaki—and they had branched out into restau- 
rants and several laundries as well. By 1890 there were nearly 400 Japanese in 
the city with a gender ratio of three women to two men; frontier cities usually 
have far more men than women and a thriving brothel world, but Vladivostok’s 
experience was somewhat different. The Russians began construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway in 1891, and Vladivostok, being the eastern terminus, 
was overflowing with new businesses involved in the construction of the docks. 
There were some 500-600 Japanese recruited to the city from northern Kydshti 
to work as labourers. By century’s end, the number of Japanese topped 1,000, 
and communal institutions were beginning to emerge. However, the bulk of 
the population remained involved in prostitution.? 

In the fall of 1896 the Ussuri line of the Trans-Siberian Railway—linking 
Vladivostok with Khabarovsk—neared completion, and China signed a 
secret treaty with Russia allowing the latter to construct rail lines throughout 
Manchuria. They were to become the Chinese Eastern Railway (CER), and a 
CER construction authority in Vladivostok was created in the spring of 1897. 
For the transportation of material, a base of operations was still needed near 
a river; a site was selected near the Sungari river (in Chinese Songhuajiang) 


3 Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari (Harbin Story) (Tokyo, Hara shobd, 1985), 14-15, 
18-24, 27-8. She cites a source that claims there were over 200 young women working as 
prostitutes in Vladivostok already in the mid-1880s. 
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that was sparsely populated. The materials were transported from Europe to 
Vladivostok by sea, loaded on to rail lines there and brought to Khabarovsk, 
and finally placed on riverine vessels and taken on the Sungari to this new site. 
The first group of men, led by A.L Iugovich, chief construction engineer of the 
CER, with an armed Cossack guard, set out to establish this site in March 1898. 
It may be difficult to imagine now, with Harbin a teeming city of several mil- 
lion inhabitants, but what they found when they arrived the next month was 
a small settlement of local villagers in roughly twenty huts where lowgrade 
alcohol was being distilled and opium grown along the banks of the river. The 
Russians bought it all, and soon the massive railway construction enterprise 
was under way; some 200,000 Chinese would eventually migrate north to find 
employment with it. 

The Russian developers first set out to build a train station and narrow- 
gauge track from the Sungari wharf to the centre of the former settlement. This 
transport route was later to become the major thoroughfare of Harbin, known 
as Kitaiskaia Ulitsa (Chinese Street) in Russian and Zhongyang dajie (Central 
Boulevard) in Chinese. Within two decades, this avenue became the heart of 
non-Chinese Harbin, lined with an assortment of shops selling the latest fash- 
ions and foods from every comer of the European world.* 

Russian city planners called this new site simply ‘Posyolok Sungari’ (the 
Sungari Settlement), but in a 1904 Japanese work introducing Manchuria it is 
already referred to as ‘Harbin’. The name must have come into popular cur- 
rency within this period of six years. From that point forward, the Russian 
always called it ‘Kharbin’, and the Chinese used the three characters ‘Ha-er-bin’. 


4 RK. Quested, ‘Matey’ Imperialists? The Tsarist Russians in Manchuria, 1895-1917 [Hong 
Kong, University of Hong Kong Press, 1982), 32, 100-1, 129-31; Koshizawa Akira, Harupin no 
toshi keikaku (The City Planning of Harbin) (Tokyo, Séwasha, 1989), 13-24; Matani Haruji, 
Harubin no machi (The City of Harbin) (Tokyo, published by the author, 1981), 1. There are 
numerous theories about the origins of the toponym ‘Harbin’ and none of them is especially 
persuasive. Five of them are summarised in Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 52-4; a 
Japanese guidebook of 1924 mentions three but fails to support one over the others: Harubin 
no gainen (The Concept of Harbin) (Harbin, Harubin Nihon shégy6 kaigijo, 1924), 1. The most 
recent theory, not cited in Sugiyama, comes from Guan Chenghe in his Haerbin kao (Study 
of Harbin). There he argues for a Jurchen origin for ‘Harbin’ meaning ‘honoured’; he also 
maintains that the city dates from 1097, thus supporting the aforementioned Chinese claim 
on the city and casting his linguistic theory in an equally dubious light. See Li Shuxia, Haerbin 
lishi biannian, 1896-1926 (Historical Chronicle of Harbin, 1896-1926) (Harbin, Difang shi yan- 
jiusuo, 1980), 3. 

5 Wolff (‘To the Harbin Station’, chapter 1) has found a Russian map dated 1898 in which 
‘Kharbin’ is pencilled in at this site. 
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In Japanese writings of the pre-war era it was more often ‘Harupin’ Even today 
both ‘Harupin’ and ‘Harubin’ are used as readings for this toponym. 

The famed author Yokomitsu Riichi wrote an essay in 1932 entitled ‘Rekishi 
(Harupin no ki)’ (History: a Note on Harbin),® It recounts the story of Miyamoto 
Chiyo, a remarkable young woman who was one of the first Japanese to 
settle in Harbin. Born in 1879, she moved with her brother from her native 
Kumamoto to Vladivostok in 1888; there she earned her living as an assistant 
to the only Russian doctor in town. When, as part of the Russian development 
of Harbin, the doctor moved there in 1898, she accompanied him. Within a 
few years her close ties with the Russian community were sufficient grounds 
for all Japanese immigration matters to be put in her charge. The Boxer ris- 
ing brought Sino-Russian border tensions to a high point, and in July of 1900 
the Russian army routed or murdered the entire Chinese population of the 
city of Blagoveshchensk, altogether some 3,000—4,000 persons. Many Japanese 
fled Harbin for the relative security of Khabarovsk or elsewhere, as did many 
Chinese. Yokomitsu noted that only twenty-two of Harbin’s Japanese residents 
remained during this massive withdrawal from the city; by the following year, 
however, the Japanese population returned to over 300. 

The paperwork for such a group was now too demanding for Miyamoto to 
handle by herself, and at this juncture a Japanese residents’ association, the 
Sékakai or Sungari Association, was founded. The name indicates that by that 
early date, 1901, the name ‘Harbin’ had as yet probably not become firmly estab- 
lished, at least among the Japanese population. By late 1902 the population of 
Harbin had reached about 30,000, of whom some 514 were Japanese, according 
to a report of the S6kakai; Manchuria as a whole was now home to about 7,000 
Japanese. In 1903-04, on the eve of the Russo-Japanese War, Harbin experi- 
enced a second mass withdrawal, though the city was otherwise unaffected by 
the fighting.” The Japanese population of Harbin finally surpassed its pre-war 
figure only in December 1907, when the number reached 627, at a time when 
the numbers of Japanese in the cities of China proper were much higher.’ 


6 Yokomitsu Riichi, ‘Rekishi (Harupin no ki)’ [History: A Note on Harbin), Kaizé (Construction), 
14 [October 1932), 2-17. 

7 Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 30-2, 49-50, 56-60. On the impact of the Russo- 
Japanese War on Harbin see Yanagida Momotar6, Harubin no zanshé (Harbin’s Afterglow) 
(Tokyo, Hara shobé, 1986), 97-130. In September 1900, Chiyo’s sister Fuino gave birth to a 
daughter, the first Japanese born in Harbin; the first Jew was born in 1904. 

8 For example, there were already nearly 6,000 Japanese in Shanghai at this point in time. In 
addition to Chapter Nine in this volume see Zhu Yong, ‘Shanhai kyoryti Nihonjin shakai to 
Yokohama Kakyé shakai no hikaku kenkyt’ (The Resident Japanese Population of Shanghai 
and the Chinese Resident Population of Yokohama: a Comparative Study), in Yokohama to 
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The gender imbalance continued to dog Japanese in Harbin for some time into 
the twentieth century. Even with a gender-skewed population and the bulk of 
it feeding the brothel business, Japanese in the city began quickly to branch 
out into other trades and to form a plethora of communal institutions. 

Comparably precise data for the Jewish community of Harbin have as yet 
not been uncovered. The records of the Jewish community—minutes of com- 
munal meetings, taxation figures, and the like—have yet to be found. We do 
know, however, that there were Jews among the first settlers in Harbin, if not 
in the initial Tsarist construction team. Unlike the Japanese who were leav- 
ing unemployment or poverty in their homeland the Jews, many from Siberia 
and others from the Pale of Settlement in the Russian empire, were escap- 
ing waves of ferocious antisemitism and organised terror. However, the very 
first Jews to make Harbin their home were a breed apart. This intrepid group 
included a handful of former Nikolaevskie soldati, men who had been effec- 
tively kidnapped in their early to mid-teen years into twenty-five-year terms of 
military service for the Tsar’s armed forces. If they survived this service, they 
were granted a privilege denied other Jews in Russia: to settle outside the Pale. 
A number of such men, hardy creatures that they were, chose to make the 
new city of Harbin their home.? 

Other early settlers were equally intrepid souls. To help develop this new 
region of the empire, the Tsarist government allowed a handful of Jewish busi- 
nessmen the opportunity to invest in various industries in the Harbin area and 
Manchuria more generally. The activities included furs and lumber, and some 
of the businessmen became fabulously wealthy. The principal early figure 
in the Manchurian export trade was Roman Moiseevich Kabalkin, who had 
made his fortune in the grain trade and served for fourteen years as a consul- 
tant on the Riazan-Ural’sk railway. He was permitted to develop freight traffic 
from Siberia to Manchuria, to which end he established R.M. Kabalkin and 
Son around 1910. In the face of antisemitic pressures, he found support in the 


Shanhai, kindai toshi keisei shi hikaku kenkyt (Yokohama and Shanghai: a Comparative Study 
of Modern Urban Formation) (Yokohama, Yokohama kaiké shiryé fukyd kyékai, 1995), 401; 
Takatsuna Hakubun, ‘Seiydjin no Shanhai, Nihonjin no Shanhai’ (Westerners’ Shanghai, 
Japanese Shanghai), in Takahashi Késuke and Furumaya Tadao, eds, Shanhai shi, kyodai toshi 
no keisei to hitobito no itonami (History of Shanghai: the Formation of a Great City and the 
Occupations of its People) (Tokyo, T6h6 shoten, 1995), 120-1. 

9 See the interviews with Boris Katz, whose father was a Nikolaevsky soldat, and Benjamin 
Alcone (né Alconovitch), whose grandfather was one, in Bay Area Jews from Harbin, 
Manchuria, transcripts and tapes from unpublished interviews held in the Judah Magnes 
Museum, Berkeley ca, in Russian and English. These interviews are on cassette tapes. 
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CER authorities. Another major Jewish player in the Harbin economy was Lev 
Shmulevich Skidel’skii, who was to become Harbin’s only Jewish millionaire.!° 

Others were less wealthy men and women who simply gambled that they 
would do better on the more level playing field of Manchuria than in the 
pogrom-ridden cities and towns of the Pale. For example, the father of Eve 
Naftaly [née Greenwald) was a lumber and grain merchant who first visited 
Harbin in 1904 and brought his family there the next year. From the great 
Kishinyov pogrom in 1903 through the more widespread antisemitic acts asso- 
ciated with the Russian revolution of 1905, Jews began looking for opportuni- 
ties outside the restrictions and abuses of the Pale. In Harbin, by contrast, a 
Jew could own land and there were no quotas on Jews in the schools: ‘It was 
like Russia without the antisemitism of Russia.’ Emile Katz’s father brought his 
family to Harbin in 1906 for the same reason, as did the father of Abe Traig (né 
Treguboff) in 1907. As Mrs Traig put it in an interview in 1975, ‘You see, the Jews 
in Siberia [by which she meant also Manchuria and the Maritime Province], 
once they got there, had much more rights than in Russia itself, because Siberia 
was a country that had to be developed. Pearl Levin’s father, responding to the 
horrors of 1905-06, moved his family to Harbin because he feared that his chil- 
dren would become revolutionaries as a result. The Jewish community grew 
steadily in the early years of the twentieth century. By 1909 its population of 
approximately 5,000 amounted to 11.5 per cent of the overall total in Harbin, 
second only in Siberia to Irkutsk (6,100) where the numbers amounted to only 
5.6 per cent of the overall population.” 

What did they think of this strange young city on the other side of the world? 
Most were amazed by two facts. First, it was a perfect replica of a Russian 
city, although far removed from the centres of Russian culture and civilisa- 
tion. Second, it was, as Eve Naftaly elegantly put it, ‘a horrible place... You 
know, like in the westerns—a little town, a frontier town. There were no pave- 
ments. There were wooden sidewalks. But, interestingly, she hastened to add, 
‘Harbin was a Russian town... on the Chinese soil’ ‘It was a Russian city, noted 
Pearl Levin bluntly; ‘Harbin was absolutely Russian, stated Sara Ossin most 


10 Shmuel Rabinovits, ‘Hayishuv hayihudi be-Sin, sigsugo vekhurbano’ (The Jewish 
Community in China: its Growth and its Demise), Gesher, 2:11 (July 1957), 108-21; David 
Wolff, ‘To the Harbin Station’, chapter 3. 

11 ~~ Bay Area Jews from Harbin, Manchuria, interview with Eve Naftaly, 1, 2-4, 19; with Emile 
Katz, 7-8; with Abe Traig, 1, 3; with Mrs Traig, 5; with Pearl Levin on cassette. The same 
was true for the family of Leon Lerman, who came to Vladivostok in 1905, later moving to 
Harbin in 1913 or 1914. 

12 David Wolff, ‘To the Harbin Station’, chapter 2. 
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succinctly.!3 The city was a ramshackle frontier, much less sophisticated than 
anything with which they were familiar in the Pale, yet completely Russian, 
they all noted without any irony. What made Harbin and a few other cities like 
it preferable to anything in western Russia or Poland or Ukraine at the time, 
it must be emphasised, was the almost complete absence of antisemitism, 
fuelled in Russia proper by the government itself, or restrictions, a topic to 
which we shall return. No memoirist remembers any serious incidents before 
the late 1920s, though there were certainly many minor incidents following the 
retreat of the White armies toward the end of the 1910s. This quality of life more 
than compensated for Harbin’s lack of other amenities. As more Jews fleeing 
persecution in the 1910s made their way to Harbin, the early settlers took them 
in and together founded a full panoply of communal institutions. 


Work in Harbin: Occupations, Businesses, Shops 


Unlike the Japanese community of Shanghai, which lived much like other for- 
eign ethnic enclaves within its own small universe, in its early years Harbin 
remained under Russian control. Despite the concessions acquired by Japan 
after victory in 1905, Harbin was to all intents and purposes a CER fief unto itself, 
ruled by the general manager of the cER, Dmitri L. Khorvat. However, as pros- 
pects for a secure future looked better from 1907 and the immense untapped 
wealth of the region became known, a new infusion of Japanese capital from 
that time helped to revive Harbin’s wayward economy; both Mitsubishi and 
Mitsui opened branches there that year. From this time, as well, there was a 
sustained return and growth in the number of Japanese in the city, following 
the withdrawal at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. 

As early as 1905 there were five competing companies plying the sea lanes 
between Japanese ports and Vladivostok. Even before the war the Japanese had 
founded larger enterprises in Harbin, such as Tokunaga Shékai, Suzuki Nichi- 
Man Shokai and Moritomi Shékai—these were not on a par with the great 
zaibatsu, but neither were they corner bodegos. A local survey of Japanese 
businesses in Vladivostok late in 1907, for example, revealed thirty-nine gen- 
eral stores, seventy-five laundries, thirty-six barbers, twenty-seven cobblers, 
thirty-six carpenters and sixty-two families in the kashiseki or ‘rooms for rent’ 
business, a euphemism for houses of prostitution. World War 1 brought pros- 
perity to Harbin; trade exports rose dramatically and, by way of example, the 


13 Bay Area Jews from Harbin, Manchuria, interview with Eve Naftaly, u, 17-18; interviews 
with Pearl Levin and Sara Ossin on cassette. 
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number of oil refineries increased from seven to twenty. During the war years 
Japanese contacts throughout Siberia rose to make Japan second only to the 
United States for the volume of trade with the region." Interestingly, even as 
the Japanese population grew and became more sophisticated and diverse 
through the 1910s, and even as fresh business opportunities enriched the 
local community, the number of Japanese linked with prostitution remained 
extremely high. 

The phenomenon of large-scale Japanese prostitution in Harbin was by no 
means unique in East Asia. Large numbers of young Japanese women, known 
colloquially as karayukisan (lit. those who go to China), were forced or deceived 
with offers of jobs to aid their impoverished families into travelling to many of 
the cities of mainland East and South East Asia, as well as Hawaii and even the 
west coast of the United States. If they survived the trip, they were faced with 
a future of indentured servitude as prostitutes, often for the rest of their lives. 
Morisaki Kazue has estimated that some 30,000 prostitutes were transported 
to Manchuria by unscrupulous Japanese.!© One may see here the origins of 
what would later, also euphemistically, be called ianfu or comfort women, the 
young Asian women dragooned into sexual service for the expanding Japanese 
military, though others date this development to much later. 

The Bolshevik revolution brought about a major shift in power relations 
within the city. There were struggles within the CER between Khorvat and the 
railway workers, exacerbated by demands from the local Chinese authorities 


14 Higashi Kochiku, ‘Urajio yori Harubin e’ (From Vladivostok to Harbin), Taiyé, 24:9 (July 
1918), 184-6; Manshti nippd, 18 December 1907, 1; Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 
64-8, 75-8, 90-2. 

15 Harubin tsishin, 1 February 1923, 3. This report contains a survey of the local population, 
broken down by neighbourhoods and suburbs of Harbin, and a detailed occupational 
breakdown. By this time, the gender ratio of men to women had levelled to five-to-four. 
See Song Shisheng, ‘The Brothels of Harbin in the Old Society’, in Soren Clausen and Stig 
Thogersen, The Making of a Chinese City, 104-7. There is a fascinating listing of the busi- 
nesses owned and operated by Russians in Harbin in Urajio nippd, 10 August 1922, 3. With 
the exception of the brothel business, Russians were engaged in many of the same busi- 
nesses in that city as the Japanese, albeit in larger numbers. 

16 =Morisaki Kazue, Karayukisan (Karayukisan) (Tokyo, Asahi shinbunsha, 1976), 156-7; 
Mikiso Hane, Peasants, Rebels, and Outcastes: The Underside of Modern Japan (New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1982), 217-21; Kim Il-myon, Nihon josei aishi (The Sad History of Japanese 
Women) (Tokyo, San’chi shobé, 1981), 182-267. See also D.C.D. Sissons, ‘Karayuki-san: 
Japanese prostitutes in Australia, 1887-1916’, Historical Studies, 17:68 (April 1977), 323-41; 
17:69 (October 1977), 474-88; Ronald Hyam, Empire and Sexuality: The British Experience 
(Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1990), 142-3. 
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for full sovereignty over both the railroad and the region. Russian culture con- 
tinued to dominate non-Chinese (and even some Chinese) life in Harbin, but 
from this time forward Russian control of the city began a decline from which 
it was never to recover. The Russian presence in Harbin in fact only increased 
over time, with waves of White Russians and others escaping the Bolsheviks 
after 1917, but without Tsarist support many Russians were reduced to pov- 
erty, beggary and criminal behaviour. Harbin may have been the only city in 
East Asia in which Caucasian beggars outnumbered Asian beggars. Barely two 
decades old, Harbin remained a city of pioneers—Chinese, Japanese, Russians, 
Koreans and others—a city undergoing repeated political and social turmoil. 
After the conclusion of the Great War, the joint powers invaded Siberia in an 
attempt to crush the young Soviet regime, but by the end of 1918 all the powers 
save Japan had withdrawn. Fearing the immediate consequences of Russian 
retaliation, Japanese forces remained in the region for over four years, despite 
worries voiced by the Japanese communities in Siberia and Manchuria of exac- 
erbated tension with Russia and China. By this point there were thousands of 
Japanese expatriates (and far more Koreans, whose country had been annexed 
by Japan in 1910) living throughout the cities of North East Asia and along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. When the decision was reached for the Japanese 
expeditionary force to withdraw in 1922, many local Japanese residents vocifer- 
ously protested in the local press against such a move, fearing Russian reprisals 
because of the long intimacy of the Japanese military with the Whites and the 
Japanese support for such petty White Russian dictators as Grigorii Semenov.!” 
During the years of the Russian civil war the Russian émigré population 
of Harbin tripled to 124,000 by 1921, while the Japanese population rose by 
75 per cent over the same period to 3,545 (excluding Koreans). The Chinese, far 
and away the largest portion of the local population, rose innumber from 170,000 
in 1917 to over 315,000 by early 1922. Thus, by 1922 the city had a total population 


17 See the appeal to the Japanese government (dated 1 May 1918), signed by the heads of 
the Japanese Residents’ Associations of Vladivostok, Harbin, Iman, Nikolsk and Spassk- 
Dal’nyi, it cautions the authorities on the use of military force in the region. Reprinted 
in Shinobu Seizabur6, Taishé seiji shi (A Political History of the Taishé Period) (Tokyo, 
Kawade shobé, 1951), 11, 483-4; Harubin shéhin chinretsukan shithé, 2:17 (23 July 1924); 
Manshii tokuhon (Manchurian Reader) (Tokyo, T6-A keizai chdésakyoku, 1935), 356-8; 
Kazama Seitar6, ‘Kokky6 no machi Harubin tayori’ (News from Harbin, City at the 
Frontier), Bungei shunji,, 16:9 (June 1938), 254-5; Harubin tstishin, 6 March 1923, 3. In the 
15 March 1923 issue of this last newspaper there is a report from the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce of Harbin in the form of a letter (written in s6rébun) to the Diet: ‘Taishé jaich- 
inen Nihongun Shiberia teppei ni yoru hisongaisha ni tsugu’ (Report on those Injured by 
the Withdrawal from Siberia by the Japanese Army in 1922), 2. 
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of half a million, and nominal political control over the city was now in Chinese 
hands, but each of the constituent ethnic groups effectively managed their 
own affairs. To do so, each created its own array of communal institutions. 

The Jewish community grew in response to waves of antisemitism in eastern 
and central Europe. While the great majority of Russian, Polish and Ukrainian 
Jews migrated to North America, a sizeable minority found their way along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to cities in the east. Once the basis of a community had 
been laid, it began to grow. The population of Jewish Harbin reached its peak 
in the early 1920s at no more than 15,000—small by international standards 
but important in other ways. 

Continuing the direction set by the first generation of settlers, the majority 
of Jews in Harbin were in business. While the greatest wealth was probably to 
be made in lumber and furs, others dealt in grain, soap, textiles and similar 
products of daily use. Many were small businessmen who ran their own shops, 
such as Benjamin Alcone’s father, who ran a jewellery store, and Pearl Levin's 
father, who, together with his brother, operated a music store.!® Some Japanese 
visitors to the city claim that the brothels they visited were run by Jews and/or 
employed young Jewish women for their clientele, but they generally substan- 
tiate such claims by inane statements about someone ‘looking Jewish’ or hav- 
ing ‘a long nose’! There indeed may have been Jews in that trade, too, but the 
question requires further study. Harbin never became a noted centre of Jewish 
or secular learning; it spawned no great yeshivas or colleges for Europeans. 
Indeed, most young Jewish men and women went to Europe or the United 
States for a university education.?° 

Although no one has substantiated the role of Jews in Harbin prostitution, 
it seems clear that Jews were involved in the local entertainment industry to 
a considerable extent. Harbin was famous throughout East Asia as one of the 
liveliest and most freewheeling places on the world map, something that went 
well with its earlier frontier self-image. It was referred to generally as the ‘Paris 
of the Orient’ (as well as the ‘City of Eros’) by many travellers and settlers there, 
an appellation applied by others to Shanghai as well. It was renowned for its 


18 Bay Area Jews from Harbin, Manchuria, interviews with Benjamin Alcone and Pearl Levin 
on cassette tapes; see also interviews with Eve Naftaly, 1, with Abe Traig, 4, with Emile 
Katz, 9, and with Leon Lerman, on cassette. Interview with Evsey Domar, 5 October 1987. 

19 See, for example, a chapter entitled ‘Hana’ (Noses) in Yamamoto Sanehiko, Shina (China) 
(Tokyo, Kaizésha, 1936), 163-78. 

20 Evsey Domar left Harbin in 1934, spent two years in Dairen, and then proceeded to UCLA 
to study economics. Interview with Evsey Domar. 
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‘dance halls, strip tease shows and bar-girls, and it was these institutions that 
were allegedly operated by Jewish residents.”! 

One of the enduring themes about Jewish life in Harbin was, with the excep- 
tion of several notorious cases, the relative absence of organised antisemitism. 
Of course, the Whites brought their antisemitism with them to the city and 
taught it to the Japanese during the Siberian Expedition, to which time the 
first Japanese translation of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion can be dated,?” 
but there were no Black Hundreds in Harbin, the setting being far removed 
from the traditional forces that stirred up antisemitic activities elsewhere. It 
was thus an extraordinary novelty: a Russian city without significant antisemi- 
tism, at least before the late 1920s. In the short history of the interface between 
Ashkenazi Jewry and China, Harbin was the only community which saw itself, 
more or less, as a terminus in the Exile (excluding, of course, the final ingather- 
ing of all exiles). 


Communal and Cultural Institutions 


By the 1910s, both the Japanese and the Jewish communities of Harbin had 
produced a wide array of local institutions supporting their respective con- 
stituencies. These institutions were, of course, by no means unique to Harbin; 
wherever either group settled away from home, they created comparable com- 
munal services. Neither the Japanese nor the Jews were content to rely on 
the local Chinese authorities to provide any but the most minimal political 
or policing service to the city; both assumed responsibility for the rest. This 
meant establishing social, educational, economic and religious institutions 
to provide for their people in Harbin. Harbin did have the additional circum- 
stance of being such a young city that, unlike most other cities in continental 


21 Yamamoto Sanehiko, ‘Harupin’ (Harbin), Kaizd, 14 [October 1932), 337-40; Kiyozawa 
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The Wastefulness of Manchirian Eros), Keizai 6rai (Economic changes), 6 (October 1931), 
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Asia, it probably would have been in no position to offer such services even if 
its foreign constituents sought them. 

As elsewhere outside Japan, it was the formal Japanese Residents’ 
Association that took the lead in creating communal institutions. Although 
Harbin followed Vladivostok’s lead in most civil matters, Japanese in Harbin 
formed a local residents’ association, the Sdkakai, in 1901; Vladivostok did like- 
wise in March 1902, where there were 2,875 Japanese residents (and a total of 
4,334 throughout the Russian Far East). The mass withdrawal of Japanese from 
the region over the following few years left few behind to run communal affairs. 
As Harbin’s Japanese population returned to its pre-war level by the end of the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the first elementary school for Japanese 
pupils was opened—with a total of four students—in 1909 in a room of the 
local Nishi Honganji, a branch establishment of the Pure Land Buddhist sect. 
It acquired its own building only in June 1923, an impressive edifice built by the 
Sdkakai and the South Manchurian Railway Company (SMR) which from 1920 
assumed half of all educational expenses for the local population.?3 

Despite these separate communal institutions, the Harbin community 
achieved a much higher degree of integration into the general Harbin popula- 
tion than did Japanese communities elsewhere in China. Whereas, for exam- 
ple, in Shanghai most Japanese lived in blissful ignorance of the surrounding 
Chinese population, in Harbin most Japanese learned Russian—they agreed 
with the assessment that it was, after all, a Russian city culturally—and many 
even made a stab at Chinese. Since those Japanese who settled in Harbin 
planned to remain there well into the future, it was only natural that they 
should attempt to learn the language of the predominant groups in the city, 
much as Japanese sought to learn English in the United States or Portuguese 
in Brazil. In September 1920 a Russo-Japanese School opened, the forerunner 
of the Harbin Academy which became famous as a training institute in the 
Russian language. The first principal, Inoda Kéhai, was a former student of 
Futabatei Shimei from the Tokyo Foreign Language School. A Sino-Japanese 
Evening School for language training opened in early April 1923 with similar 
aims of fostering Sino-Japanese understanding and friendship. 

In addition, many Japanese who worked outside the home adopted Western 
styles of dress from the end of the Meiji period. In fact, Japanese in Vladivostok 


23 Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 66-7, 78, 16-17; Got6 Shinkichi, ‘Harubin Nihon 
shégakké” [The Japanese Elementary School of Harbin), in Goté Shinkichi, ed., Harubin 
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Kimiko, ‘Harubin no ki: watakushi ga doko de mita koto, kangaeta koto’ (Notes on Harbin: 
Where I saw Things and thought Things), Manshii to Nihonjin, 7 (November 1979), 8. 
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early on became tailors producing Westernstyle men’s and women’s clothing 
initially for the local Russian population. Fresh Japanese produce (mandarin 
oranges, apples, and other fruit and vegetables) was imported from numer- 
ous Japanese ports throughout the north-east as far as the Blagoveshchensk 
region with Chinese merchants serving as intermediaries. Japanese-language 
newspapers in Harbin abounded. In addition to journalists from all the major 
Japanese dailies and weeklies, Harbin produced a wide variety of its own, such 
as Harubin nichinichi shinbun, Taihoku shinbun, Harubin tstishin, Ro-A jihé, 
Hoku-Man denpé and Teikoku tstishin.?+ 

In the aftermath of World War! and the Bolshevik revolution, Harbin became 
congested with countless new immigrants. The year 1919 was particularly diffi- 
cult, with the Japanese military confiscating freight cars for their own use. That 
same year, though, the Japanese community founded the Harbin Commercial 
Exhibition Hall (Harabin shéhin chinretsukan) dedicated to stimulating 
Russo-Japanese trade and incidentally to calming Russo-Japanese tensions. It 
was headed by Mori Gyoin, who was to become a central figure in the local 
Japanese community for the next two decades. The Exhibition Hall began that 
year to publish a monthly magazine, each issue well over 100 pages, featuring 
all manner of local news, commercial statistics and a variety of human interest 
stories mostly from Harbin but with occasional reports from Vladivostok and 
elsewhere in the region. By October 1921 the Japanese Chamber of Commerce 
of Harbin had 113 members.2° 

These efforts at smoothing over the ethnic frictions in the city may be unique 
in the Japanese experience on the mainland, despite the fact that visitors to the 
city noted that Chinese, Japanese and Russians each had their own interests to 
protect and their own self-defence mechanisms. When the Japanese army with- 
drew in 1922, many Japanese residents of Vladivostok decided it was no longer 
safe to live there, and they resettled in Harbin, presumably because it seemed 
far more secure to them; others moved to the Korean city of Ch’ongjin to the 
south, but Harbiners did not move in any significant numbers. The decade 


24 Yanagida Momotar6, Harubin no zanshé, 234. 

25 Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 93-5, 97, 106, 11, 13-14; Harubin tstishin, 17 March 
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from the evacuation in 1922 through the Manchurian Incident marked Harbin’s 
Republican Chinese phase. The central government in Beijing and later in 
Nanjing was never strong enough to exercise control over Harbin, though, and 
the city thus fell under the sway of the massive Manchurian satrapy of warlord 
Zhang Zuolin, who turned affairs over to his underling, Zhang Huanxiang. The 
latter Zhang began a course of action aimed at Sinifying Harbin which met 
with considerable friction from the leaders of the other ethnic communities.”° 

History has sadly provided far more opportunities for Jews to find them- 
selves forced to leave the country of their birth and migrate to a new setting 
in which they would carve out communal institutions. Jewish Harbin was a 
Russian Jewish enclave outside central Russian control. Russian Jews just 
longed to be left alone; in Harbin they were beyond the reach of the Russian 
government, and they prospered. Russian Gentiles had come to expect support 
from the regime; in Harbin they got none and did poorly. 

The first generation of Jewish settlers were generally bilingual in Russian 
and Yiddish, though, as was the case elsewhere, Yiddish soon gave way to 
Russian monolingualism in civil affairs, though it is not entirely clear when 
the transition occurred. Most of those interviewed have denied any knowledge 
of Yiddish—for an assortment of complex reasons usually associated with a 
sense that Russian was a cosmopolitan, ‘European’ language while Yiddish was 
backward and old-fashioned. However, when Israel Cohen travelled through 
Harbin in 1920 or 1921, carrying the message of the Balfour Declaration around 
the world, he was asked by the beadle of the Great Synagogue to speak after 
the morning prayers one Shabbat: ‘Reb Yisroel, vet ir efsher a bisl zogn?’ (Israel, 
perhaps you could say a few words?) The ever-present Chinese military guards, 
fearful of the spread of Bolshevism, forbade the use of Yiddish, insisting on 
Russian, which they more or less understood and which Cohen did not know.” 
This story also indicates, as many interviewees have noted, that the Chinese, 


26 Higashi Kochiku, ‘Urajio yori Harubin e189, Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 
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too, learned Russian far more often than Russian-speakers learned any Chinese. 
In addition, we have a survey dated 1913 on native language which gives 62 per 
cent Russian and 32 per cent Yiddish for Jewish Harbin; the 1897 Russian cen- 
sus produced a figure of 97 per cent Yiddish for Jews throughout Russia.?® 

A Jewish Nationality Committee was established in Harbin on 16 February 
1903, and it elected a ‘Spiritual Directorate’. They immediately set to work 
trying to establish a synagogue; at first, a place was rented while funds were 
sought among European brethren. In August 1904, W. Levin, Harbin’s first rabbi, 
arrived; earlier that year, in January, a five-kopek communal tax per chicken for 
kosher slaughtering was levied by the Jewish leaders of the city. While Rabbi 
Levin departed in 1906, a new synagogue (known as the Main Synagogue) and 
Jewish primary school were completed in 1907. They soon created a khevra 
kadisha or burial society (like the hundreds of similar associations that exist 
to this day in Jewish communities through the world), a cemetery, a mikvah 
(ritual bathhouse), an old age home, a Jewish Women’s Charity Committee 
in 1907, a library in 1912 and a Talmud-Torah in 1914. Many of the communal 
institutions established or expanded by Jews were in response to the wave of 
émigrés that came to the city later during the years of World War I and the 
Bolshevik revolution. These included a free kitchen, a Jewish hospital, a low- 
interest credit union, secular and religious schools, and a second synagogue. 
There were as well Russian secular schools that were not specifically Jewish 
and which Jewish students attended, such as the Harbin Commercial School.?9 

The foremost figure of Jewish Harbin, like Mori Gyoin for Japanese Harbin, 
was Abraham Kaufman. Born in Perm, Russia, Kaufman earned his medical 
degree in Switzerland before coming to Harbin in 1908. There he opened his 
practice and thereafter was involved in every aspect of communal life until 
the Soviet army invaded and occupied the city in 1945. Kaufman was promptly 
deported to the Gulag for the next eleven years. It was he who organised the 
Jewish hospital and numerous other communal organisations in the city. 
Not a single memoir about pre-war Harbin is complete without a paean to 
Dr Kaufman, the community shtatlan or intercessor. ‘When [a] new group 
started)? remembered Eve Naftaly, ‘he was the president. He was famed as well 
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as an orator; his moving speech on Kol Nidre night in 1912 about the trial of 
Mendel Beilis played an important role in his rise to prominence within the 
community.° 

Unlike the other ethnic communities of Harbin, Jews did not share a single 
nationality, and citizenship became a serious issue for many who hoped to 
leave Harbin some day. Most had been Russian or Polish, but after the Russian 
Revolution, Soviet citizenship became a touchy issue. Some chose Soviet citi- 
zenship as a convenience, not necessarily as a sign of friendship for the new 
regime. Others retained the citizenship of Poland or Latvia or a host of other 
eastern European countries. Others opted for citizenship in the short-lived 
Far Eastern Republic (1919-24), and then found themselves without a country 
when that state collapsed. Many were simply stateless. 

One thing that united the great majority of Jewish Harbiners was Zionism, 
the new movement that allowed them to take great pride in themselves as Jews, 
which they had not been allowed to do in Russia proper. Abraham Kaufman 
had been active in the young movement for a Jewish homeland from the begin- 
ning and even attended the 1897 Zionist Congress in Basel. In the long history 
of the Jewish Exile, Harbin was home to the only sustained Zionist press in the 
Russian language. The quintessential Zionist cultural and social organisation, 
Hashomer Hatsair (mostly left-wing), had a branch in Harbin. From within it 
was also formed Betar, the decidedly right-wing Zionist cultural and sports 
group.*! In contemporary Jewish life, it would be unthinkable for these two 
groups to be so close; in Harbin early in this century, these political distinc- 
tions were less well understood and less important than the fact that both were 
Zionist. The Jewish Bund, a non-communist left-wing labour organisation later 
decimated by Stalin, also had representatives in Harbin, though its numbers 
tended to be small. 

The quasi-military Betar helped the Jews of Harbin to learn the art (and 
hence the psychology) of self-defence in the face of antisemitic attack. Most 
Jews fleeing eastern Europe did not have this experience of relative freedom 
until they came to North America or Israel. Most of them discovered their 
capacity for self-defensive organisation only at this point, when the organised 
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antisemitic groups in Harbin could not call on the support of the Russian gov- 
ernment. Thus, the Jews of Harbin effectively acquired this experience earlier 
in China. Whatever other failings it may have had, Betar did instil pride and the 
courage to fight back, enabling this group of Jews (unlike many others of their 
background and generation) to overcome the psychologically (and probably 
physically) scarring experience of antisemitism. 

Thus a full Jewish cultural life was to be found in Harbin, as well as non- 
Jewish Russian cultural events in which Jews participated: clubs, artistic 
societies, dance companies, oratory groups, orchestras, and a wild night life 
of cabarets and revues. Harbin became a regular stop for touring companies, 
including the Bolshoi Ballet. All the principal Jewish holidays were celebrated 
in Harbin. Matzah was available every year at Passover, and kosher meat was 
available all year round. William Zimmerman remembers that, when his fam- 
ily lived in Vladivostok, they travelled regularly to Harbin to purchase kosher 
meat ‘because Harbin is a good Jewish city’. Benjamin Alcone remembers that 
the Chinese even prepared gefilte fish for the Jewish families in whose homes 
they worked.®? 

The Jewish press of Harbin covered the full gamut from far right to far 
left. The great majority of its output was published in Russian. Evsey Domar 
remembered there being six daily newspapers in Russian in the 1920s. Some 
of these newspapers and newsletters (twenty, in all, for the years 1920-40), 
such as Yevreyskaya zhizn’ (Jewish Life), lasted several decades; others, such 
as Diaspora i Palestina (Diaspora and Palestine), existed for only a few issues. 
The one Yiddish-language newspaper, Der vayter mizrekh (The Far East), rep- 
resented the voice of social democracy and was sympathetic to what is now 
the oldest Yiddish newspaper in the world, the Forverts (Forward) of New York 
City. Der vayter-mizrekh appeared thrice-weekly for about fourteen months, 
1921-22, and is a fascinating newspaper.** For a community not noted for the 
high level of education it offered, Harbin Jewry produced an impressive array 
of newspapers, periodicals and other publications, and supported a wide range 
of cultural events. 
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Conclusion: Ethnic Integration and Assimilation in Harbin 


On the whole Japanese memoirists who grew up in Harbin have gone to great 
lengths to describe how extraordinarily international, cosmopolitan and mul- 
ticultural Harbin was. They frequently depict family interactions with Chinese 
and Koreans and even Russians. Sugiyama Kimiko, who has left an extremely 
valuable memoir of her nearly twenty years in the city, describes the disori- 
entation in 1945 when her family was warned that it was time to go ‘home’. 
She beautifully describes the eerie feeling of having to withdraw to a ‘mother’ 
country of which she knew next to nothing. Harbin was her home; it was 
where her parents had met and married and given birth to her.*4 In retrospect, 
though, especially after the experiences of the 1930s and 1940s, this portrayal 
is hard to accept in full. Perhaps, given the virtual absence of ‘international’, 
‘cosmopolitan’ experience in Japanese history, cultural life in Harbin seemed 
to be the epitome of ethnic interaction to many Japanese. 

Japanese did, though, before the 1930s bend to the Russian ways of the city. 
Many learned Russian, some—such as the famed diplomat, Sugihara Chiune— 
exceedingly well. There is no reason to believe that they all harboured evil 
intentions toward the Chinese or welcomed the arrival of the Guandong army 
en masse in the 1930s, despite the orchestrated parade in 1932 along the streets 
of Harbin. Nonetheless, Japanese born or raised in Harbin and elsewhere in 
Manchuria—Abe K6bé, Ozawa Seiji, Et6 Shinkichi and Sugihara to name but 
four—have made an unusually international contribution to wartime and 
post-war Japanese society and culture, a contribution still not well understood 
or studied. 

Jewish Harbin was much less well integrated into local society. Reading the 
issues of Der vayter mizrekh from 1920-21, one senses the almost complete 
absence of China. There were countless stories about the numerous Jewish war 
orphans in eastern Europe that needed homes and news from other East Asian 
cities about the Jewish communities there. This characteristic resonates with 
other expatriate presses, such as Shanghai’s British North China Daily News, 
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which frequently tended to be consumed with stories from ‘home’. For local 
news, it would have been assumed, there were other sources, but in the con- 
tinual shaping of communal identity the news from the home front played a 
critical role that could never be ignored. 

Russian and eastern European Jews, even more than their co-religionists 
in western Europe, had lived apart from Gentiles—in part because they were 
compelled to and in part because they chose to do so. Life in Harbin, largely 
free of virulent antisemitism until the late 1920s, was more conducive to 
integration. However, integration never seems to have included the Chinese 
population that outnumbered all others. As Eve Naftaly put it bluntly, ‘every 
nationality ... to the great shame of them, treated the Chinese like dirt’.*5 This 
statement has been repeated in less blunt but equally sharp ways by many oth- 
ers. Few learned more than a handful of Chinese words; few even recognised 
the everpresence of the Chinese around them, except in business transactions 
or as their servants. Evsey Domar, a retired professor of economics from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and an eminent figure in his field, made 
a fascinating observation during an interview when he admitted that he had 
never noticed in his twenty years in Harbin and Dairen how attractive young 
Chinese women were; only on a trip back to China many years later did that 
awareness dawn on him.3¢ 

As noted above, Harbin offered pre-World War 11 Jewish émigrés something 
denied most other Jews not living in North America or Palestine: a safe haven. 
Beyond the reach of government-sponsored antisemitic attacks, they learned 
to defend themselves in Harbin. Shanghai would later provide a similar escape 
for Jews, but it was never as secure, nor was Shanghai ever seen as more than an 
avenue of escape to somewhere else. In fact, the experience of Jews in Harbin 
encapsulated in roughly a generation much of the history of the Diaspora. 
Through the rapidly evolving circumstances of the time, the rise, brief efflores- 
cence and decline of Jewish Harbin was telescoped into a few decades. Thus 
we find many of the institutions and organisations in Harbin that we find in 
almost all well articulated Diaspora communities, with the caveat that events 
unfolded so quickly that the same people often found themselves simultane- 
ously members of two or more organisations, which their counterparts else- 
where would never have dreamed of. 
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Harbin underwent a complete transformation beginning in the late 1920s 
and culminating in the Manchurian Incident and the Japanese military sei- 
zure of the city in 1931. From that time forward, the Japanese population sky- 
rocketed, increasing by a factor of ten over the first half of the 1930s from a 
figure of 3,600 in early 1932. From the late 1920s the city experienced a spate 
of kidnappings—usually supported by extremist elements in the Guandong 
army working together with extreme right-wing, antisemitic, and fascist ele- 
ments from the Russian community—of wealthy Chinese and of Jews for huge 
ransoms. The 1932 case of Semyon Kaspé, the talented young musician, is only 
the most notorious and grisly of many similar incidents.” Following the Kaspé 
funeral, at which Abraham Kaufman gave the eulogy and denounced the 
perpetrators of the gruesome crime in no uncertain terms, ‘Dr Kaufman...a 
most cultured scholar, beloved by Gentiles and Hebrews alike, reported 
Amleto Vespa, then allegedly being compelled to work for the Japanese secret 
police, ‘was attacked daily for two months in two Japanese-owned papers. 
He was attacked on the street by Russians in Japanese employ. My new Chief 
assigned two Russian thugs to go at night and smash all the windows of the 
two synagogues.’38 

The new mood in the city forced the great majority of Jews to flee for cities 
in China proper to the south, principally to Shanghai, and Tianjin to a lesser 
extent. When the young American reporter Edgar Snow visited Harbin in 1934, 
he had the following to say about the changes in the city’s atmosphere: 

Harbin, once delightful, today notorious as a place of living death, the worst- 
governed city in Manchukuo. 

Probably in no other city of the world is life so precarious. Harbin residents, 
including the 100,000 White and Red Russians, who here bend to the law of 
the yellow man, risk their lives if they go unarmed anywhere, even in daylight. 
Holdups, robberies, murders, kidnappings are common occurrences... 

Some of the worst criminals are White Russians. Destitute, broken in spirit, 
unwilling to return to Russia under the Bolsheviks, unable to earn a living in 
China under the Japanese, they turn to crime, nourished on a diet of drugs, 
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Mrs Ossin: ‘The Japanese were indescribably cruel. 
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which are sold openly in shops infesting the city...In Harbin alone there are 
more than 2000 licensed shops for the sale of opium, heroin and morphine.®? 

In the new Harbin, the highly feared Tokumu kikan (Special Services Agency) 
of the Guandong army used the ethnic enclaves of the city to control it. Thus, 
according to sources that still need to be corroborated, they hired, for exam- 
ple, impoverished Cossacks to watch over the local Russian community. With 
the fox now guarding the chicken coop, this policy was virtually guaranteed 
to make everyone unhappy, except a handful of venal malcontents. As Edgar 
Snow noted, the Japanese police then sold off contracts to operate brothels 
and drug houses to local thugs and other unsavoury elements in the various 
sectors of the city, siphoning off a percentage of the take for themselves. That 
Japanese military take-over of prostitution in the city probably worked fist-in- 
glove with the rise of sexual slavery now being documented after a long hia- 
tus. Many Japanese visitors to Harbin in the 1930s were horrified by what they 
found and lamented the fact that there were whole illicit industries thriving in 
Harbin which would have been completely illegal in Japan.*° 


39 Edgar Snow, ‘Japan Builds a New Colony’, Saturday Evening Post, 206 (24 February 1934), 
81, 84, emphasis added. 

40 Sugiyama Kimiko, Harubin monogatari, 136-7; Vespa, Secret Agent, 33-5, 51, 86. Vespa 
claims that by 1936 there were 172 brothels, 56 opium dens, and 194 licensed narcotics shops 
in Harbin alone, and that in Heilongjiang and Jilin provinces there were 550 licensed houses 
of prostitution with 70,000 girls servicing customers (Vespa, Secret Agent, 102). The Harbin 
figures, although high, are considerably lower than those proffered by Snow. 


M@ Source: “The Controversy over Iris Chang’s Rape of Nanking,’ Japan Echo 27.1 (February 2000), 
55-57; reprinted in An Overview of the Nanjing Debate (Japan Echo, Inc., 2008), 100-7. 


The Controversy over Iris Chang’s Rape of Nanking 


In 1997 when Iris Chang, an independent journalist, published her book on 
the Nanjing Massacre of 1937-38, many people felt that an important story 
from World War 11 in East Asia would now be told for the first time in English. 
That is, until they actually read the book. 

The book, entitled The Rape of Nanking: The Forgotten Holocaust of World 
War 11 (New York: Basic Books), appeared with gushing proclamations on the 
back cover from an assortment of China scholars and journalists (Frederic 
Wakeman, Beatrice Bartlett, and Ross Terrill among them) lauding the merits 
of the book and carried a preface by a Harvard University professor of modern 
Chinese history (William Kirby). The early reviews in such esteemed places as 
the New York Times continued to gush praise. Yet, anyone who has ever stud- 
ied modern Sino-Japanese relations should be able to clearly discern that the 
book is grievously flawed in many ways. And, sadly, it plays right into the hands 
of the right-wing extremists in Japan who still deny or strongly downplay the 
massacre itself. 

In her opening chapters Chang attempts to depict the entire history of Japan 
up to the point of the massacre, and she ultimately reduces it all to bushido lead- 
ing to mass murder in the twentieth century. The fact, for instance, that only a 
tiny fraction of the population was of the samurai class does not enter into her 
calculations. There are numerous other errors of fact and interpretation in this 
introduction. The most irritating quirk of this section of the book, though, is 
Chang’s relentless psychologizing of “the Japanese,” despite her statement that 
she would offer no “commentary on the Japanese character or on the genetic 
makeup of a people who would commit such acts” (p. 13). Nevertheless, she 
relentlessly does comment on the “Japanese psyche,” without questioning if 
such a thing actually ever existed. 

The main body of Chang’s book is divided into three parts: the Japanese 
assault on the city, the mass murders and rapes; the efforts of the International 
Committee for the Nanjing Safety Zone to protect Chinese residents; and 
what she dubs a “second rape” by which postwar Japanese allegedly have been 
attempting to ignore or cover up the massacres of 1937-38. Her description 
of the Japanese attack on Nanjing, although occasionally blemished by wild 
or inaccurate claims, is generally good. Professor Hata Ikuhiko has already 
pointed out a number of inaccuracies in his essay in Japan Echo (“Nanking 
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Atrocities: Fact and Fable,” vol. 25, no. 4 [August 1998]). There is no point in 
repeating his critique, except to say that, while I am not sure if I agree com- 
pletely with his understanding of the Nanjing Massacre, virtually all his points 
are well taken. 

Chang believes wholeheartedly that the Japanese military developed a mas- 
ter plan for the murder of tens of thousands of Chinese civilians and prisoners 
of war in and around Nanjing when it realized that it could not feed them all 
during a long military confrontation. A statement like that would, it seems to 
me, require a great deal of proof. To indict any group of mass butchery of this 
sort demands the highest standards of historical analysis and scrutiny. Chang’s 
evidence is paltry, based on a discredited source: David Bergamini’s Japan’s 
Imperial Conspiracy: How Emperor Hirohito Led Japan into War Against the West 
(New York: Morrow, 1971). There is evidence of organized executions of pows, 
though not on the scale claimed by Chang. The same is true for her argument 
about victims of gang rape in the city. I will not get into the question of numbers 
murdered and raped, but Chang spends much time establishing an extraordi- 
narily high figure, again with little evidence. Furthermore, Hata Ikuhiko and 
other Japanese scholars have recently discovered that many of the photo- 
graphs that appear in her book are either fabrications or misconstructions. 

The Chinese in this book are all depicted as victims, people without agency; 
the Japanese are depicted solely as aggressors. As she adds a work to the grow- 
ing body of victim studies, Chang never asks some of the most serious ques- 
tions of all: How could so many hundreds of thousands of people have been 
slaughtered by so many fewer Japanese troops? This is by no means to blame 
the victims for what happened to them, but just to try to understand what 
transpired in Nanjing. While Chang offers third-rate pop psychology to analyze 
“the Japanese,” she is curiously silent on “the Chinese.” 


Comparative Victimology 


To me, the most offensive argument in the book is her claim that the Nanjing 
Massacre was a “forgotten holocaust,” even worse than Hitler’s war against the 
Jews of Europe in the 1930s and 1940s. She employs a peculiar mathematics to 
come to this conclusion, but this is not scholarship. It is not informed by any of 
the massive scholarship in European languages on the Holocaust or compara- 
tive genocide; it is pure emotionalism on the part of Ms. Chang. For example, 
how can we compare the situation in which Jews were murdered en masse in 
countries in which they were a tiny minority to China, where the Chinese were 
always in the vast majority vis-a-vis the Japanese aggressors? 
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I see this book and similarly articulated points of view as indications of a 
new voice of diaspora Chinese attempting to stake a place for themselves in the 
cultural melting pot of, especially, the United States. Unfortunately, identity 
politics in America has of late taken the comparative victimology approach— 
namely, if you and your group have a great massacre in your past, then you have 
a right to speak, and no one can deny you this right. This, I would suggest, is the 
reason Chang’s book was met with such acclaim by people who should have 
known better—they were simply afraid to say otherwise. After I published a 
short, negative review of The Rape of Nanking in the Journal of Asian Studies 
(vol. 57, no. 3 (August 1998]), I received numerous letters and e-mail messages 
from scholars and graduate students praising my review and the courage it 
took to write it, none of whom had had the nerve to say so in public. 

By her own admission, Chang relied on numerous others to do her foreign- 
language research. As it turns out, this includes Chinese materials. No serious 
historian would ever operate in such a manner. Chang, though, is not a histo- 
rian, but a journalist. Does this get her off the hook? Some would argue that 
people writing for a popular market—as opposed to professional historians— 
do not have the same responsibility with respect to sources and footnotes and 
foreign-language documents. I find this argument specious. We can all dis- 
agree on what constitutes truth and agree that there may be no hard and fast 
“objective truth.” Perhaps because she is just a journalist, Chang should not be 
faulted for her ignorance of so much of the writing about the very topic of her 
book. Still, making obvious claims contrary to what is observable and verifiable 
is not just wrong but perversely so. 

One of the major claims that Chang makes that is patently false is that post- 
war Japanese continue to hide from their past and continue to lie about it. She 
even goes so far as to claim that research in Japan on the Nanjing Massacre 
can be “career-threatening, and even life-threatening” (p. 12). Such a statement 
reveals an astounding level of ignorance, especially inasmuch as she inter- 
viewed Ienaga Saburo for her book. Still, she claims that “the Japanese as a 
nation are still trying to bury the victims of Nanking—not under the soil, as in 
1937, but into historical oblivion” (p. 220). Such a crude and dissembling state- 
ment does an enormous disservice to the Japanese scholars who, for the past 
three decades, have been the leading scholars in the world in researching every 
aspect of the Japanese war in China. It is certainly no crime not to know the 
Japanese language, but to make such blanket statements despite this ignorance 
is slanderous. To be sure, there are people in Japan who continue to belittle or 
downplay the Nanjing Massacre and other aspects of Japanese aggression in 
China, just as there are crackpots—some evil and others just fools—in the 
West who deny the existence of the ovens at Auschwitz. There are laws against 
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such writings in Germany, but elsewhere in the West we tolerate the fringe ele- 
ments, because living in a democracy demands that we do. The same is true of 
Japan. Would that China had such problems! 


A Sad Day in American Scholarship 


How has Chang’s book been received by the print media in the United States? 
As I noted earlier, the New York Times carried a laudatory review by Orville 
Schell, dean of the graduate school of journalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley. That a journalist was asked to review a work of history is an inexplica- 
ble, though common, practice of the American press; perhaps because Chang 
is herself a self-proclaimed journalist, the New York Times opted for another 
journalist to write the review. In any event, it was a case of the blind leading 
the blind. Schell’s review appeared on December 14, 1997, and basically did not 
review the book. He merely repeated the arguments of the book, implicitly 
and explicitly agreeing with them all. It was a sad day in American scholarship. 
Other reviewers effectively followed suit. There was a critical review in the Wall 
Street Journal, although the criticism mainly surrounded Chang’s equating the 
Nanjing Massacre with the Holocaust. 

News of the troubles surrounding publication of the Japanese translation of 
Chang’s book filtered into the American press as well, but with numerous errors 
of fact. An article in the New York Times on May 20, 1999, “History’s Shadow 
Foils Nanking Chronicle” by Doreen Carvajal, repeated Chang’s unsubstanti- 
ated claims that the publishing house Kashiwa Shobo was bending to pressure 
from “right-wing Japanese organizations.” Carvajal quoted Chang as saying: 
“T think it is safe to assume that they [the people at Kashiwa Shobo] were 
cracking under pressure from ultranationalist groups.... Denial is an integral 
part of atrocity, and it’s a natural part after a society has committed genocide. 
First you kill, and then the memory of killing is killed.” In the first part of her 
statement, Chang at least admits that she was “assuming” this conclusion— 
which allows her to offer no proof. The second part of this statement contin- 
ues the line of her book—now claiming “genocide” despite the fact that what 
transpired in Nanjing falls far short of the standard definitions of genocide, 
including that of the United Nations. 

Carvajal went on to state that “Japan has historically been reluctant to 
take responsibility for wartime atrocities.” It is true, I would argue, that some 
Japanese have attempted to avoid responsibility on behalf of their country, but 
that falls far short of evidence to indict an entire country, as the quotation 
would seem to imply. The article concludes with a quote from Chang: “I want 
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the Japanese people to know the truth of the Rape of Nanking. I want them to 
know a side of history that isn’t properly taught in school. Like it or not, this 
is a part of their history.” This citation reveals another aspect of Chang’s igno- 
rance of Japan: her belief that Japanese textbooks ignore Japanese aggression 
in World War 11 and the Rape of Nanjing in particular. Americans have been 
led to believe, since the textbook incident of the early 1980s, that all Japanese 
textbooks have been edited to skip over the war years and whitewash Japan’s 
role in the war. Of course, this is ludicrous and Chang should be ashamed of 
herself for perpetrating such a myth. 

I and a number of other scholars wrote a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times in which we protested such a misconstrued presentation of the facts, 
but they chose not to publish it. Several weeks after the New York Times article 
appeared, a much more balanced piece appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
June 6, 1999). 
Here the entire story of Chang’s squabble with Kashiwa Shobo is laid out with 


(Sonni Efron, “War Again Is Raging over Japan’s Role in ‘Nanking, 


much greater attention to the facts. To check the claim by Chang and others 
that Japanese have written little about Japanese atrocities committed during 
the war, the reporter went to the National Diet Library in Tokyo and discov- 
ered 42 books about the Nanjing Massacre alone. The reporter also pointed out 
that right-wing critics in Japan have been using the numerous errors in Chang’s 
book to discredit all discussion of the Nanjing Massacre. This development 
could be disastrous to the many serious scholars in Japan who have labored 
long and hard to bring this massacre to the forefront of Japanese national con- 
sciousness. Indeed, one right-wing website apparently is filled with attacks on 
Chang’s book and is quoted as saying: “Even after this, can you still say there 
was a Nanjing massacre?” 

The Iris Chang affair will pass, and scholars in China, Japan, Taiwan, the 
United States, and elsewhere will continue to study the Nanjing Massacre and 
related events during World War 11. Unfortunately, our impact on the gen- 
eral public will never approach Chang’s. While no serious scholar of modern 
Chinese or Japanese history accepts its findings, her book has already sold hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. When Oliver Stone’s movie JFK appeared several 
years ago, it was met with a barrage of criticism for his bizarre conspiracy theo- 
ries. As a historian my biggest worry was that younger students, who had not 
lived through the events depicted in the film, would not bother to read about 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy but would simply go see the movie, be 
entertained, and accept Stone’s weird rendition of the story. Let us hope that 
this will not happen with Iris Chang’s book. 


A Japanese translation of this article was published in Sekai, November 1999. 


@ Source: “The Nanjing Massacre in History,” in The Nanjing Massacre in History and 
Historiography (University of California Press, 2000), 1-9. 


The Nanjing Massacre in History 


More than sixty years have passea since the series of historical events now 
called the Nanjing Massacre (also known as the Nanjing Atrocity and the 
Rape of Nanjing). Although historians have analyzed from every conceivable 
angle other aspects of World War 11 ranging from the Manchurian Incident 
of September 18, 1931—now considered the beginning of the war in the Asian 
theater—to the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945, this lit- 
erature pales in comparison with that focused recently on what happened in 
Nanjing in 1937-38. There are journals and now a liost of Worldwide Web sites 
devoted solely to the Nanjing Massacre and associated Japanese atrocities com- 
mitted in East Asia during World War 11, and Iris Chang’s recently published 
book. The Rape of Nanking, has enjoyed astounding sales. At no time dining 
the six decades since the event have tempers been more inflamed or research 
on this subject more intense than now. The Massacre and related events must 
be lifted beyond the popular level, however, to be studied with greater nuance 
and in consultation with a wider range of sources. 

How could such a horrific event lie quietly for so long and only in the past 
few years explode with such force? How did the Nanjing Massacre become a 
metonym for Japanese behavior in China over the entire half century before 
the end of the war? Indeed, how has the Nanjing Massacre become so pro- 
foundly entwined with—even emblematic of—contemporary Chinese iden- 
tity, as lan Buruma has suggested it has?! 

Until recently the atrocities that took place in Nanjing in 1937-38 have not 
been accorded the importance or status they warrant in modem history, except 
by scholars. Certainly, this has increasingly become the perception of many 
Chinese, especially in the diaspora. This lack of attention to the Massacre 
has been partly attributable to the pride and determined self-reliance of the 
government in Beijing. The post-World War 11 world witnessed an extraordi- 
nary efflorescence of nationalism throughout East and Southeast Asia, and a 
concomitant unwillingness to play the victim any longer. After the collapse of 
the Sino-Soviet alliance the Chinese Communist regime assiduously rejected 
foreign aid or assistance of any kind, even in the face of a starving popula- 
tion and natural disasters (such as the Tangshan earthquake) of historically 
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unprecedented proportions. Postwar East Asia’s newly developed self-esteem 
has militated against countries, blaming others for their own failings. Thus, 
although the Chinese regime made the Japanese jump through any number of 
political hoops to reestablish diplomatic and trade relations, it did not demand 
reparations for the devastation that the Japanese had wrought during the war. 

The denial by certain Japanese of the Nanjing Massacre over roughly the 
past two decades has contributed to a recrudescence of Chinese anger primar- 
ily at Japan but also at the Chinese regimes for not encouraging research on the 
subject earlier and exposing it to the world. The Japanese deniers of the atroci- 
ties are themselves part of a recent Japanese revival of nationalism that has 
cleaved to right-wing politics and rejected any foreign role in the articulation 
of Japanese identity. What actually happened in Nanjing is almost irrelevant 
in and of itself to these people—all that matters is that Japan’s image not be 
stained, and therefore the atrocities must be denied. 

With the rift between Taiwan and the People’s Republic after 1949 and with 
increasing numbers of Chinese living in other Asian countries, the United 
States, and Canada, the complex issue of Chinese identity has been thrown 
into question. Unlike other peoples who have been exiled from their homelands 
and have had to forge an identity within a diaspora, the Chinese have had rela- 
tively little experience in this realm until recently. In roughly the past decade the 
Chinese diaspora has begun to speak in an altogether new voice. Where once it 
was split between those supporting Taiwan and those supporting the People’s 
Republic, it now embraces a multiplicity of voices—embracing, for example, 
Tu Wei-ming’s idea of cultural China, meaning all of those Chinese (living any- 
where) who contribute to the growth of Chinese culture. The Communists and 
the Guomindang no longer control the discourse. As the diaspora searches for 
a distinct voice with which to articulate its distinct identity, it is finding that 
many issues have been swept under the carpet by both regimes. The Nanjing 
Massacre has become the most prominent of these. 

The role that the Chinese diaspora has played in attempting to return the 
Nanjing Massacre to center stage may be attributable to yet another factor. 
One by-product of the modem era has been a kind of cultural deracination. 
Despite its obvious merits, the melting pot has led to the unfortunate result 
that few of us living in diaspora are well grounded in the sources, languages, 
and histories of the cultures putatively our own. Many are returning to a search 
for an identity without the tools necessary to acquire it, often latching onto 
negative events In their history as elemental to their identity. Many Jews, no 
longer knowledgeable of their own traditions, languages, and texts as were 
their grandparents or great-grandparents, who learned them as a matter of 
course, cling to the state of Israel and the sanctity of the Holocaust as basic 
to their identity. Similarly, many Chinese in the diaspora with considerably 
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less knowledge of their own traditions and history than their forebears have 
seized on the Nanjing Massacre as their own. Why choose a negative instance? 
Sadly, there are enough great massacres and atrocities to go around, and such 
an event committed against a people simply because of who they are endows 
them with an identity perceived as unassailable and irreproachable; it imme- 
diately links all members of an ethnic group in victimhood and ties them to 
their culture, albeit in a superficial way. 

These and other factors have conspired to turn attention, especially among 
diaspora Chinese, back to the events of the war, and the atrocities commit- 
ted by the Japanese in that war have often been wrenched out of context and 
elevated to untold heights. Of course, the Chinese are not the only people 
who have done this. Many Jews have done the same with the Nazi Judaicide 
of the war, as have Armenians with the Turkish massacres of 1915 and African 
Americans with the long history of slavery and discrimination in the New 
World. Although magnanimous citizens everywhere have been sympathetic to 
the pain and suffering of all peoples, only the attempted genocide of the Jews 
has thus far achieved virtually sacrosanct status. One can deny or downplay 
the Turkish massacres, as the Turkish government regularly does, and go on 
with ones life. No one denies slavery, but one can deny that the experience 
was thoroughly nightmarish from beginning to end, as Dinesh D’Souza has 
recently attempted to do, without derailing ones career.” By contrast, deniers 
of Auschwitz and the other Nazi death camps are immediately and justifiably 
relegated to pariah status, consigned at best to fringe groups, by all thinking 
human beings. 

Of all these massive, man-made atrocities, only in the case of the Nanjing 
Massacre has a whole school—actually, several—developed that completely 
denies or significantly downplays it. How can this be? How can established 
Japanese intellectuals in many fields—though, importantly, few if any in 
Chinese or Japanese history—buy into the idea that the Nanjing Massacre is 
a phantom, an illusion, even a ruse concocted by the Chinese and their allies 
to ruin Japan's reputation? How can such people still defend Japanese mass 
murders of fifty and sixty years ago as the acts of “Asia’s liberator”? 

Frankly, it boggles the mind. More important, it also demonstrates that each 
of these mass atrocities of modem times is historically and morally distinc- 
tive. Lumping them together may serve some emotional end but it ultimately 
confuses rather than illuminates history, for this is one case in which com- 
parative history may not serve us well. Asserting uniqueness does not mean 
that we cannot suggest a typology of such mass atrocities; it just means that 
we should not collapse them. Underscoring specific contexts in which such 
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massacres occur contributes much more to the furtherance of our knowledge 
of the events themselves than does a cataloguing of superficial similarities or a 
use of borrowed and sensational appellations. 

The three chapters that comprise this volume, each based on years of indi- 
vidual research, serve this end of contextualizing the Nanjing Massacre. The 
authors and editor presented a panel at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies in March 1997 and then decided to compile the present vol- 
ume. Each chapter considers a different aspect of the history and historiog- 
raphy of the Nanjing Massacre in China and Japan. Although the following 
three chapters examine some contemporaneous reports documenting the 
atrocities themselves, the bulk of the material they analyze dates from the end 
of World War 11 and the war crimes trials that ensued. They examine, in the 
kind of detail we have hitherto not seen in English, the voluminous Chinese 
and Japanese literature on this momentous event of 1937-38. Each attempts to 
answer the kinds of questions raised here. 

It is a telling state of affairs historiographically that I must say in this intro- 
duction that none of us doubts that a great massacre occurred in and around 
Nanjing from December 1937 through February 1938. These essays are by no 
means devoted to disproving the claims of the deniers, however. We take for 
granted that those claims have been made for an assortment of unsavory 
political reasons or misguided emotional or nationalistic ones. To grant the 
existence of such an atrocity, though, only begs the question. Far more impor- 
tant to our purpose here is a consideration of how the Nanjing Massacre has 
been used both by those who aver and by those who deny it—that is, how it 
has been appropriated as an ideological tool or for nationalist mobilization. 
In particular, the chapters by Mark Eykholt and Takashi Yoshida confront the 
Nanjing Massacre in contemporary historiography in order to see the uses to 
which it has been put. 

We have also refrained from engaging in what I call the “numbers game”— 
the practice of estimating and seriously debating the numbers of those killed 
and those raped in the Nanjing Massacre, in which certain Chinese push the 
figures higher and higher while certain Japanese do everything within their 
power to push the figures lower and lower. There are two different logics behind 
this game. The first is to render the Nanjing Massacre as gruesome an event as 
ever witnessed in world history and thus gamer international attention and 
sympathy. In her recent book, for example. Iris Chang explicitly claims that 
the Nanjing Massacre was even more deadly than the European Holocaust.? 
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The second logic is to normalize the events and portray them as understand- 
able actions given the bloody circumstances of the war then underway, as 
some Japanese critics have attempted to do, purposefully taming the horrors 
surrounding the mass murders and offering them no special place in history. 
While those Chinese following the first logic now argue that more than 300,000 
were killed and 80,000 raped, Japanese following the second argue that fewer 
than 100 were killed and very few raped. The contributors to this volume are 
all of a mind that a great massacre occurred, and whether 200,000 people were 
killed or 240,000 does not alter the dimensions of the horror. 

No amount of discussion between the contending parties is likely to bridge 
this gap. Indeed, on a number of occasions in Japan advocates of these two 
views have confronted one another, made their respective cases, and uniformly 
failed to convince their opponents of a single item. In part, this inability to 
reach consensus results from the different concerns motivating these groups. 
Scholars of modern Chinese and Japanese history irrespective of their politi- 
cal views—virtually all admit that a massacre occurred in the Nanjing area, 
though they may differ on numbers. Others involved in the debate—be they 
scholars from other fields or other professionals—seem all but oblivious to 
what constitutes historical fact. This is not a methodological or philosophi- 
cal difference but an ideological one. Deniers of the Nanjing Massacre have 
acquired the strength of numbers to ignore the facts, the photos, and the 
personal memoirs. Their concern is with Japanese national pride and self- 
confidence, not with redressing a historical wrong. 

In the final chapter in this volume Daqing Yang offers a more contempla- 
tive look at our subject in an effort to identify how we all might come to, if 
not agreement on what occurred in Nanjing sixty years ago, then at least some 
sort of consensus on the parameters of the event. I am less sanguine than he, 
but his reflections (those, incidentally, of a Chinese from Nanjing) make for 
deeply compelling reading. He confronts the difficult issues that only such a 
controversial and contested event can raise: history and memory, atrocity and 
amnesia, and the capacities of human beings to transcend nationality in the 
writing of history. 

The aims of this book are several. We hope to place Chinese and Japanese 
historiography on the events that transpired in Nanjing into their contempo- 
rary settings in China (and Taiwan) and Japan, and to offer a more nuanced 
view of contemporary agendas. We examine what makes the Nanjing Massacre 
unique in modem Sino-Japanese (and world) history and why it has spawned 
such debate and emotions. Offering the English-reading public access to the 
voluminous material that has been published in East Asian languages over the 
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past sixty years on this event, this book will serve to elucidate the complexity 
of details in the events surrounding the Nanjing Massacre as they are becom- 
ing better known in the English-speaking world. 

The most important contribution this volume will make, however, will be 
to lay before its readers the highly complex debates in China and Japan since 
the war, and to attempt to explain why various schools of thought have come 
to the fore and why the debate has recently become so ferocious. This requires 
unpacking “Japan” (and “China’”), identifying interest groups, ideological points 
of view, schools of thought, scholarly rifts, personal antagonisms, and political 
intrusions into scholarship, and dropping facile characterizations based solely 
on nationality. Far too often, for example, Japanese reluctance fully to admit; 
the role of the Japanese military in the horrific events on the Mainland during 
the war has led uninformed critics to blame “the Japanese” for historical amne- 
sia, yet much or the most advanced scholarship in the world on virtually every 
aspect of the war, atrocities included, comes from Japanese scholars. 

Although there axe many different Japanese constituencies, there remain 
certain compelling reasons to examine these issues from a national perspec- 
tive as well. It was the Japanese army that invaded China and perpetrated the 
Nanjing Massacre, and it was Chinese soldiers and civilians, abandoned by 
their own army and government, who fell victim to the Japanese military. As 
a result, to this day Chinese write from the point of view of victims and their 
descendants; the events are being reclaimed by those distant from them often 
for reasons of changing identity. Japanese tend either to deny the events in an 
attempt to preserve a positive legacy for contemporary Japanese, or they write 
out of a deeply felt sense that Japanese wartime actions, although impossible 
to exonerate, may somehow be atoned for by detailed scholarship exposing 
all manner of atrocities including vivisection, use of poison gas, and chemical 
warfare. At the international level, the issues here have become the stuff of 
political and diplomatic controversy over the past two decades, exacerbating 
Sino-Japanese tensions. 

The Chinese and Japanese sides of these issues form the basis, respectively, 
for the analyses of Mark Eykholt’s and Takashi Yoshida’s chapters in this vol- 
ume. As they demonstrate, the political and intellectual environments in 
China and Japan are altogether different, to say nothing of the increasingly 
vocal role played by members of the Chinese diaspora. 

In attempting to set these issues in a larger historiographical and philosoph- 
ical context, Daging Yang raises a number of questions about how a scholar (or 
a general reader) is to come to terms with an event so horrifying that it defies 
ratiocination. How do we make sense of an event rooted, at least at some level, 
in insanity? A number of the questions raised in this book are also the concern of 
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Holocaust scholars. Although their writings may offer historiographical guid- 
ance or correctives, the Nanjing Massacre is best studied on its own ground in 
China and Japan in the context of World War 11 in East Asia. When the atroci- 
ties associated with the toponym of Nanjing are situated within the context of 
the war and the debates about them situated in the historiography of the post- 
war period, then we will have gone a long way toward placing this massacre in 
history and historiography. 
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Integrating into Chinese Society: A Comparison of 
the Japanese Communities of Shanghai and Harbin 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Japanese began settling 
in what were to become famous as the two most “international” cities in East 
Asia, Shanghai and Harbin. The Japanese communities that formed in these 
multicultural metropolises varied widely as they faced different issues and 
developed within different contexts. Writing in 1933 and 1934, the renowned 
journalist Edgar Snow cut through the “internationalist” hyperbole and inad- 
vertently shed light on the question of ethnic integration within Shanghai 
and Harbin. 


Harbin, once delightful, today notorious as a place of living death, the 
worst-governed city in Manchukuo. 

Probably in no other city of the world is life so precarious. Harbin resi- 
dents, including the 100,000 White and Red Russians, who here bend to 
the law of the yellow man, risk their lives if they unarmed anywhere, even 
in daylight. Holdups, robberies, murders, kidnappings are common 
occurrences.... 

Some of the worst criminals are White Russians. Destitute, broken in 
spirit, unwilling to return to Russia under the Bolsheviks, unable to earn 
a living in China under the Japanese, they turn to crime, nourished on a 
diet of drugs, which are sold openly in shops infesting the city.... In 
Harbin alone there are more than 2000 licensed shops for the sale of opium, 
heroin and morphine. (Snow 1934, 81, 84. Emphasis added.) 

Within Greater Shanghai dwell nearly 3,000,000 people. The vast 
majority is of course Chinese. The last censors notes list 50 different for- 
eign nationalities with a total of 48,000. ... To find men of all creeds and 
colors is not so phenomenal perhaps; New York, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
can point to a medley of races. But in Shanghai there is for the most part no 
mixture; that is the phenomenon. Here, generation after generation, the 
British have stayed British, the Americans have remained “100 percenters.’ 
In Paris the foreigner enjoys learning French; in Berlin he must acquire 
German; in New York the American dialect is considered essential. But in 
Shanghai he does not learn Chinese, although it is the language of the city’s 
3,000,000, and beyond them, of the hundreds of millions from whom he 
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hopes, with a little surprise, to extract a few coppers. It is believed that 
the study of Chinese weakens the fiber of the mind, and the few foreign- 
ers who do master the language are pointed out as eccentrics; significant 
smiles are exchanged behind their backs. ... 

[I]n Shanghai [the foreigner] ...is immune from all but his own 
consular jurisdiction. ... Many believe that it is advisable to have as little 
contact with the Chinese as possible. (Snow 1933, 173-174; Takatsuna 1995, 


98-99) 


Both cities were hailed throughout the early decades of the twentieth 
century—and they have been so remembered in the memoir literature since— 
as the "Paris of the East,’ because of their international” (read European) fla- 
vor. As one Japanese journalist wrote in 1940: “Harbin! ... International capital 
of northern Manchuria amid the swirling eddies of extravagant and romantic 
adventure, where past and future play a zigzagged symphony. ... What a won- 
derful place” (Tachibana 1940, 264, 266). Where else in East Asia could one on 
a daily basis brush shoulders with so many foreigners, dine in foreign restau- 
rants, and shop in foreign stores? In fact, Shanghai and Harbin were probably 
far more cosmopolitan than Paris at the time. 

The central question I address here is how tie Japanese fit into Shanghai and 
Harbin, if indeed they tried. What roles did they play in these international 
communities? How well integrated were they into their economic, social, 
political, and cultural life? In the period preceding the concerted military inva- 
sion of the 1930s, what role did these cities play for the Japanese? Edgar Snow’s 
words offer a hint. Shanghai was a mosaic world of different ethnicities living 
side by side but having as little to do with one another as possible, while Harbin 
was a melting pot, more a city of pioneers whose residents, even the Chinese, 
were newcomers and mixed far more in good times and bad than in Shanghai. 
I begin with a look at the origins of the two Japanese communities, then looks 
at the sorts of occupations Japanese residents of Shanghai and Harbin under- 
took before examining the communal organization they established in China. 
I focus on the politics of the Japanese communities and their interactions with 
the surrounding Chinese and conclude by looking at their relations with the 
Japanese homeland. 


Origins of the Two Japanese Communities 
The Japanese were the last of the foreign powers to become a major pres- 


ence in China. By the time the first Japanese vessel of the modem era, the 
Senzaimaru, docked at the port of Shanghai in 1862 (nineteen years after it 
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officially opened), Britain, the United States, Holland, and France were already 
established there (See Fogel 1994b, 79-94; Haruna 1987, 555-601; Wang 1989, 
140-156; Sato 1984, 67-96; Qiao 1989, 43-52). Only seven Japanese had already 
settled in Shanghai when diplomatic ties were concluded in 1871, but after the 
creation of a Japanese consulate the next year, major Japanese companies 
began setting up branches there. Through the early Meiji era, the population 
grew slowly and became roughly two-thirds women, with the men in a vari- 
ety of business concerns and the women largely in the prostitution trade. By 
1890 the resident Japanese population had reached 644, and men now first out- 
numbered women (339 to 305). The population approached 1,000 on the eve 
of the first Sino-Japanese War. During the war the overwhelming majority of 
Japanese withdrew, but most returned following Japan’s victory. The Treaty of 
Shimonoseki concluding that conflict provided that Japan could build facto- 
ries on Chinese soil, and as a result Japanese became more deeply involved in 
the Chinese economy. In late 1904 the resident Japanese population surpassed 
3,300 and continued to rise much more rapidly from 1905 (Zhu 1995, 401, 406; 
Takatsuna 1995, 19-121; Kato 1974, 316-317; Yonezawa 1938-1939). Throughout 
the Meiji years the great majority of Japanese in Shanghai came from Kyushu 
and western Honshu. 

Immigration to Harbin followed a somewhat different course. Although 
Harbin was home to the earliest Japanese settlement in Manchuria, before it 
even existed Vladivostok served as a source of goods from abroad; it was also 
Russia’s mirror on the Pacific. Vladivostok fell within the Maritime Province, 
originally part of Qing territory, but it was ceded to Russia in 1860. It was then 
little more than a fishing village, and the whole region, as one source puts it, 
had more animals than people.! By 1877 there were some 80 Japanese living in 
Vladivostok, most involved in the brothel business serving the many visiting 
sailors; several years later the 140-150 Japanese, all from Nagasaki, had several 
restaurants and several laundries there. By 1890 there were 392 Japanese in 
Vladivostok with a 3:2 female-to-male ratio, unlike most frontier settlements, 
which tend to be predominantly male, but intriguingly like the contempora- 
neous experience in Shanghai. On March 31, 1891, the Trans-Siberian Railway 
began construction, and Vladivostok was teeming with the businesses involved 
and the new construction on the docks. Among the laborers mobilized for 
the effort, some 500-600 Japanese were recruited from northern Kyushu 
villages. As the century came to a close, the Japanese population reached 
1,000; communal institutions were beginning to emerge, but a preponderant 
involvement in prostitution remained (one source indicates that there were 


1 Sugiyama 1985, u1, citing an 1892 work by Kawakami Toshihiko, future consul of Harbin, 
Urajiosutoku. 
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more than 200 young women working as prostitutes in Vladivostok in the mid 
1880s) (Sugiyama 1985, 14-15, 18-24, 27-28). 

As the Ussuri Line of the Trans-Siberian Railway, linking Vladivostok with 
Khabarovsk, neared completion in the fall of 1896, Russia and China signed 
a secret treaty allowing Russia to spread rail lines across Manchuria. This 
became the Chinese Eastern Railway (CER), and in the spring of 1897 a con- 
struction authority for the CER was established in Vladivostok. A base of opera- 
tions close to a river was still needed for the transportation of materials, and 
to that end a sparsely populated site near the Sungari River was selected. The 
necessary materials were brought by sea from Europe to Vladivostok, then by 
rail to Khabarovsk, and finally down tie Sungari by ship to this site. The first 
construction team of twenty men with a Cossack guard of fifty left Vladivostok 
in March 1898, arriving a month later at a site to be known as Staryi Kharbin 
(Old Harbin). They found there a small settlement of roughly twenty huts 
where the natives were producing low-grade alcohol and growing opium on 
the moist banks of the Sungari. They purchased it all and began the massive 
railway construction efforts that would eventually employ as many as two 
hundred thousand Chinese who migrated north for the work. The first project 
entailed building a station and narrow-gauge track from the wharf to the cen- 
ter of the former local settlement, and this transport route later became the 
main thoroughfare of Harbin, known as Kitaiskaia Ulitsa (Chinese Street) in 
Russian and Zhongyang dajie (Central Boulevard) in Chinese. In less than two 
decades, this avenue would become the heart of non-Chinese Harbin, lined 
with a wide assortment of shops selling the latest fashions and foods from 
around the world. Russian city planners dubbed the new site Posyolok Sungari 
(Sungari Settlement), but in a Japanese work introducing Manchuria pub- 
lished in 1904, it is referred to as Harbin, and thus the name must have come 
into popular usage within that six-year period. Always Kharbin in Russian and 
Ha-er-bin (Harbin) in Chinese, it was more often than not Harupin in Japanese 
writings of the late Meiji and Taisho years.” 


2 The Chinese recently have come up with some far-fetched theories claiming that Harbin goes 
back to the late eleventh century, thereby predating the Russian settlement by many centu- 
ries. They have as yet presented little substantive evidence. See Clausen and Thagersen 1995, 
3-4, 12-16. On the early Harbin and the CER, see Quested 1982, 32, 100-101, 129-131; Koshizawa 
1989, 13-24; Matani 1981, 1. There have been any number of theories about the meaning and 
origin of the name Harbin, none of them particularly persuasive. Five of these are summa- 
rized in Sugiyama 1985, 52-54. A Japanese guidebook of 1924 discusses three theories but 
declines to take a stand; see Harubin no gainen 1924, 1. The most recent theory, not cited in 
Sugiyama, is that of Guan Chenghe, in his Haerbin kao; he argues that it is from a Jurchen 
word meaning “honored” and that the city dates from 1097 (see Li 1980, 3). 
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In a 1932 essay the famous writer Yokomitsu Riichi recounted the story of 
the first Japanese, a young woman named Miyamoto Chiyo, who settled in 
Harbin (Yokomitsu 1932, 2-17). She had moved from her native Kumamoto to 
Vladivostok in 1888 at the age of eighteen with her younger brother, making 
her living there as an assistant to the only Russian doctor in the city. When the 
doctor moved to Harbin in 1898, she accompanied him. 

Because of her close association with the Russians, by century’s end she was 
placed in charge of all Japanese immigration matters. At the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion, Sino-Russian border tensions mounted; in July of 1900 the Russian 
Army routed or killed the entire Chinese population of Blagoveshchensk, some 
three thousand to four thousand persons. Many Japanese residents fled Harbin 
for Khabarovsk and elsewhere, as did many Chinese. Yokomitsu reported that 
only twenty-two of Harbin’s Japanese residents remained during the mass 
withdrawal, but that by 1901 the Japanese population had rebounded to more 
than three hundred again. At that point Miyamoto could no longer handle all 
the paperwork by herself, and a Japanese residents association, the Sokakai 
(Sungari Association), was formed, another indication that by 1901, at least, the 
toponym Harbin had not yet been firmly established. By late 1902 there were 
514 Japanese out of a total population of roughly thirty thousand in Harbin, 
according to a Sokakai survey; there were roughly seven thousand Japanese 
throughout Manchuria at this time. There was another mass withdrawal from 
Harbin and elsewhere in Manchuria to Japan in 1903-1904 on the eve of the 
Russo-Japanese War, though Harbin remained untouched by the fighting 
(Sugiyama 1985, 30-32, 49-50, 56—60).3 

Thus, the Japanese population of Harbin, which only surpassed its prewar 
figure in late 1907 when it reached 627, was vastly inferior to the Shanghai fig- 
ure, which was nearing six thousand at the same time. Japanese residents in 
Shanghai had already attained a more gender-balanced population and a more 
professionally balanced one as well by the turn of the century, but these pro- 
cesses would take much longer in Harbin. Despite these differences and the 
fact that the surrounding populations were ethnically dissimilar, the two com- 
munities began to produce interestingly similar patterns of settlement and 
communal institutions that offer us a handle for comparing their integration 
into the two larger communities. 


3 On Harbin and the Russo-Japanese War, see Yanagida 1986, 97-130. Chiyo’s sister Fuino gave 
birth to a daughter in September 1900, the first Japanese born in Harbin. 
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Occupational Integration: Stores, Shops, Businesses, and Other 
Lines of Work 


The most remarkable quality of the entire Japanese enterprise in Shanghai 
was how extrinsic it was to the city itself and how much life was fashioned to 
resemble home. From the second decade of the twentieth century, Japanese 
began informally referring to their adopted city as “Nagasaki ken, Shanhai shi.” 
This offhand remark indicates the extent to which most Japanese lived in a 
Japanese style, as fish and vegetables arrived from Nagasaki on a daily basis 
and were sold in the local markets. “It was as if a comer of the Nagasaki market 
had moved,” noted one Shanghai Japanese from Nagasaki; and, as if to second 
the point made by Edgar Snow: “Japanese residents in Shanghai lived there 
oblivious to the fact that they were in a foreign countiy” (Takatsuna 1995, 125). 
While the Japanese community of Shanghai was a distinct ethnic enclave, it 
nonetheless came to represent an economic entity worth dying to protect. 
“Nagasaki-Shanghai” finds a fascinating parallel in the following statement of 
the famous travel writer and novelist, Muramatsu Shofu: 


The Japanese have no intention whatsoever of throwing away fifty years 
of work that have gone into the building of, “Shanghiai-Japan.” The Yangzi 
trade runs annually to five or six hundred million yen and often more 
than seven. As Manchuria is Japan’s lifeline, Yangzi trade is Japans line of 
nourishment, and it will under no circumstances throw this away. There 
is no reason to relinquish such great interests even if it means fighting. 
We must come to the aid of the 30,000, [Japanese] residents of Shanghai. 
We cannot let them die before our very eyes. This is our responsibility 
both as a state and as a government.* 


Although the Treaty of Shimonoseki enabled them to establish a concession 
area, the Japanese never staked that claim in Shanghai, as they did in Tianjin 
and Hangkou. The great majority remained in the International Settlement; of 
the 26,208 Japanese living in Shanghai in 1935, 19,651 (75 percent) resided in the 
International Settlement. Even before the first Sino-Japanese War, Japanese 
were settling in the Hongkou (Hongkew) quarter of the settlement, soon to 
become known informally as the “Japanese Concession” or “Japantown’”> 


4 Mato (Demon Capital), published in 1923, as cited in Takatsuna 1995, 131. On Muramatsu’s 
writings about China, see Otani 1989, 93-108; Fogel 1996, chap. 9. 

5 These figures come from Kat6 1974, 316; slightly lower figures for 1935 can be found in 
Takatsuna 1995, 121; slightly different figures as well can be found in Peattie 1989, 170. The 
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The first Japanese to move to Shanghai were principally government offi- 
cials and independent businessmen who ran their own shops usually in the 
service sector. There were as well a few who worked as servants in the homes of 
Westerners. Through the end of the nineteenth century, women outnumbered 
men by a large margin and most worked as prostitutes for foreigners or as enter- 
tainers employed by Japanese businessmen to establish foreign contacts. In 
1885, there were more than twenty Japanese-owned brothels and “teahouses” 
in Shanghai. The larger Japanese concerns began to set up branches in the 
Meiji era—Mitsubishi in 1875, Mitsui Bussan in 1877, Yokohama Specie Bank 
in 1893—but they did not begin to exert a strong influence until after the Sino- 
Japanese War and especially after World War 1 (Zhu 1995, 406, 410; Takatsuna 
1995, 120; Peattie 1989, 183). 

Whereas the major Japanese banks set up branches along the Bund, mid- 
level stores and trading firms were located in the French concession. Smaller 
shops were closer to the area in which most Japanese lived in Hongkou, pri- 
marily along North Sichuan Road, Wenjianshi Road, and Wusong Road. A 
December 1927 survey noted that Japanese were 47 percent of the entire for- 
eign population of Shanghai. Those who worked for the larger concerns and 
the major banks were dubbed the kaisha-ha, or company clique, whereas those 
who operated smaller businesses and stores in Hongkou or Zhabei were known 
as the dochaku-ha, or “native” clique. This distinction undoubtedly reflects 
the fact that the former group were rotated in and out of Shanghai on two-or 
three-year terms, while the latter more often than not had settled in Shanghai. 
Through the Taisho years, there were ten Japanese-run ryokan, some twenty 
Japanese geshuku, and twenty-four Japanese restaurants and brothels, many of 
these owned by migrants from Kyushu. 

One-fourth of all Japanese in Shanghai were directly tied to the cotton tex- 
tile industry, and many more did business with it. These companies grew in 
tandem with the development of Japanese capitalism. Through the Taisho 
years, Japan gradually replaced Germany and France in economic influence 
in Shanghai and by the end of the 1920s reached a par with the United States 
and Great Britain, reflected in the fact that it had the largest number of foreign 
banks in Shanghai. From 1912, with the establishment of the Republic, Japanese 
banks began making loans to China and gained a toehold in the Chinese finan- 
cial world through investments in Chinese railways and the like. Indeed, as the 
Japanese presence in the Chinese economy grew stronger—according to a 1915 
survey, for example, there were seventy-five Japanese companies in Shanghai 


overall population of Shanghai at this time was roughly 3.6 million, making the Japanese 
0.7 percent of the total. 
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worth more than 50,000 yen in capital—the Japanese there began to see it as 
an intrinsic and essential part of their world (Zhu 1995, 412-414; Duus 1989, 
65-100; Kat6 1974, 318-319; Takatsuna 1995, 121-125; see also Nakamura 1973, 
g1—96). 

The large Japanese economic stake in the Shanghai market certainly helps 
to explain the willingness of local Japanese, as the citation from Muramatsu 
Shoft indicates, to square off and confront the Chinese nose-to-nose. Excluding 
Manchuria, Shanghai accounted for one-half of Japans trade with China; there 
were immense investments to protect in the textile industry and with the 
larger trading companies. These factors, of course, also played an important 
role in producing anti-imperialist Chinese nationalism, and they served as well 
to strengthen Japanese resolve to defend their assets (Banno 1989, 314-329; 
Jordan 1991). 

Unlike Shanghai, where each ethnic group lived in a small universe unto 
itself and enjoyed extraterritoriality, Harbin remained in Russian hands, for all 
intents and purposes ruled as a fiefdom of the CER by its head, Dmitri Khorvat; 
and this in spite of the concessions won by Japan after victory in the war. Unlike 
Shanghai where a Japanese consulate was opened as early as 1872, Miyamoto 
Chiyo’s work was not turned over to consular officials in Harbin until 1907. The 
new infusion of capital from Japan from 1907 helped revive Harbin’s sluggish 
economy. That year marked the beginning of a sustained return of Japanese 
to the city following the withdrawal at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Mitsubishi and Mitsui both opened branches in 1907 as well. 

As early as 1905 there were five competing companies plying the sea lanes 
between Japanese ports and Vladivostok. In December of 1907 the Japanese 
population in Harbin reached 627, superseding its prewar figure. Even before 
the war, larger enterprises had been founded by Japanese in Harbin, such as 
Tokunaga Shokai, Suzuki Nichi-Man Shokai, and Moritomo Shokai. A local sur- 
vey of Japanese businesses in Vladivostok, for example, showed that there were 
thirty general stores, seventy-five laundries, thirty-six barbers, twenty-seven 
cobblers, thirty-six carpenters, and sixty-two families engaged in the kashiseki, 
or “rooms for rent” business, clearly a euphemism for houses of prostitution. 
World War 1 brought prosperity to Harbin, as trade exports rose dramatically 
and, for example, the number of oil refineries rose from seven to twenty. During 
the war years Japanese contacts throughout Siberia rose to make it second only 
to the United States for the volume of its trade with Japan.® Yet, even as the 


6 Higashi Kochiku 1918, 184-186; Manshii nippd, December 18, 1907, 1, article on the civil 
administration of Harbin and the CER authorities mentions the corning to Harbin of Mitsui; 
Sugiyama 1985, 64—68, 75-78, 90-92. 
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Japanese population of Harbin continued to grow and mature as a group dur- 
ing the Taisho years, and as fresh business opportunities emerged, the number 
of Japanese involved in one end or another of prostitution remained extraor- 
dinarily high.’ 

The Bolshevik Revolution caused a major shift in power relations within the 
city. Struggles within the CER between Khorvat and the railway workers were 
exacerbated when local Chinese authorities began to demand the recovery of 
foil sovereignty over the region and the railroad. From this point forward, while 
Russian culture continued to exercise a profound impact on the non-Chinese 
quarters of the city, Russian control in Harbin began a slide from which it was 
never to recover. Even as the Russian presence in Harbin continued to grow, in 
fact explode with the Influx of White Russian refugees after 1917, they no longer 
enjoyed tsarist support and many were reduced to poverty or worse. Harbin 
was still a city of pioneers—Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and others—a new 
city undergoing far more change and flax than Shanghai in these years. 

Following the war, the joint powers invaded Siberia in an effort to defeat 
the Bolsheviks, but by the end of 1918 all of the other powers had withdrawn. 
Japanese forces stayed for more than four years, despite worries on the part 
of the local communities in Siberia and the Chinese northeast of exacerbated 
tensions with, the Russians and Chinese. There were by now thousands of 
Japanese expatriates (and far more Koreans now under Japanese hegemony) 
scattered through the towns and cities of Northeast Asia and along the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. When the decision was reached for the Japanese troops to 
pull out, many protested vociferously through the local Japanese press against 
such a move for fear of Soviet reprisals, in part at least because the Japanese 
army and navy had been so closely associated with propping up petty White 
Russian dictators such as Grigorii Semyonov.® 

Nonetheless, as the Russian emigré population tripled during the Russian 
civil war years to 124,000 by 1921, the Japanese population also rose 75 percent 


7 Harubin tsiishin, February 1, 1923, 3. This report contains a survey of the local population, 
breakdowns by the suburbs of Harbin, and a detailed occupational breakdown. By this time, 
the men outnumbered the women roughly five-to-four (Song 1995, 104-107). There is a fas- 
cinating breakdown of the businesses owned and operated by Russians in Harbin in Urajio 
nippo, August 10, 1922, 3. With the exception of the brothel business, Russians (in larger num- 
bers, to be sure) were engaged in many of the same sorts of affairs in the city. 

8 See the appeal (May 1, 1918) to the Japanese government signed by the heads of the Japanese 
Residents Associations of Vladivostok, Harbin, Iman, Nikolsk, and Spassk-Dal’nyi, cautioning 
the authorities on the use of military force in the region (reprinted in Shinobu 1951, 483- 
484; Harubin shohin chinretsukan shuho 2.17, July 23, 1924; Manshii tokuhon, 1935, 356-358; 
Hirayama 1932, 236-238; Kazama 1938, 254-255; Harubin tsushin, March 6, 1923, 3). 
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over the same period to 3,545, and by far the largest segment of the local popu- 
lation, the Chinese, rose from 170,000 in 1917 to more than 315,000 by early 1922. 
Despite nominal control of the city now in Chinese hands, each of the local 
ethnic groups basically managed its own affairs. Each created its own array 
of institutions to protect its constituent population. Unlike Shanghai, though, 
there was greater interaction among the various communities. 


Communal Organizations and the Japanese Residents Association 


Like many ethnic groups who have settled away from the familiar surround- 
ings of home, the Japanese throughout continental Asia established a panoply 
of communal institutions to organize the local community; mobilize it when 
need be, and see to the everyday social, educational, economic, and religious 
needs of its people. In this regard the Harbin and Shanghai experiences were 
similar. Already in the 1870s, the Japanese consulate in Shanghai took the 
lead in establishing communal institutions, building a Japanese cemetery 
in 1873 that was placed in the hands of the local Higashi honganji (founded 
1874) in 1877. Control over the cemetery land was later passed to the Japanese 
Residents Association (JRA), which was founded in 1907 in Shanghai. The 
Higashi honganji also led the way with the establishment of medical facilities 
and clinics; by late 1907 there were seven Japanese hospitals in Shanghai and a 
Japanese Medical Association of Shanghai (Shanhai Nihon Ikai) was founded 
in May 1902. In 1869, even before diplomatic relations were normalized, the 
Japanese government lent a hand in the creation of schools in Shanghai. As 
more schools emerged over the course of the 1870s, they exerted a major influ- 
ence on the permanence of the local Japanese community. The first school 
for young women was built in 1876, at a time when there were only forty-five 
Japanese in the city. That year also witnessed the establishment of a Japanese 
foundling home in Shanghai (Zhu 1995, 421-422, 426-427; Kat6 1974, 319-320). 

The yra of Shanghai (Shanhai Nihon Kyoryi Mindan) fell directly under 
the management of the consulate and hence the Gaimusho and exercised 
considerable local authority within the Japanese community, in large measure 
because the Japanese enjoyed extraterritoriality in China. It was joined by the 
Japanese Street Federation of Shanghai (Shanhai Nihonjin Kakuro Rengokai) 
and the neighborhood associations (chdnaikai), which served at various levels 
to both protect and mobilize the entire Japanese community. By supporting 
local institutions and by speaking on behalf of local Japanese interests, the 
JRA served to strengthen the internal cohesion of the local community. Soon 
after its founding, the elite stratum among the Japanese gained control over 
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the RA. Among their formal duties were maintaining the Japanese volunteer 
brigade with its responsibility for guarding the International Settlement, main- 
taining yrA-run schools, running the local cemetery, and seeing to the preser- 
vation of hygiene and the prevention of disease. Schools were its particular 
preserve, with more than 80 percent of the ra budget devoted to education. 
In 1908 there were 225 Japanese children in these schools; by 1931 there were 
3,345. Over the course of the Taisho years, this number surpassed 2,000, as the 
percentage of students in the total Japanese population also rose. This change 
reflected the greater number of entire family units living in Shanghai; earlier, 
Japanese men had frequently moved to Shanghai alone (Takatsuna 1995, 125- 
127; Zhu 1995, 428). Also, the To-A Dobun Shoin (East Asian Common Culture 
Institute), a Japanese postsecondary institution of higher learning, graduated 
more than 3,600 students between 1900 and 1945 (see below). 

The street and neighborhood associations became essential to the fabric of 
the local community. When the Twenty-one Demands were delivered to the 
Yuan Shikai government in 1915, anti-Japanese boycotts broke out across urban 
China. A large number of Japanese left for home, and this confrontation pro- 
vided the opportunity for the formation of six neighborhood associations in 
Shanghai. Together they worked with the yra and the consulate to protect local 
Japanese as well as to streamline the operations of local communal institu- 
tions. In 1917 six more neighborhood associations were set up. At the time of 
the May Thirtieth Incident (1925), they were mobilized to act as effective polic- 
ing agencies. By the end of the period of Japanese residency in Shanghai, there 
were altogether forty such associations. The overarching organization that 
managed the many neighborhood groups was the Street Federation. Unlike 
the JRA, which was controlled by the kaisha-ha, the neighborhood and street 
associations were controlled by the dochaku-ha, reflecting the sentiments of 
the bulk of the local Japanese population. 

These organizations reflect a sense of isolation, unease, perhaps even alien- 
ation among the Japanese, all of which influenced their degree of integra- 
tion into the community of Shanghai. As a group they tended to reproduce as 
many of the institutions of home as they possibly could. In the face of Chinese 
nationalism directed against Japan, as was to occur so frequently during the 
period under study, they remained on the whole staunchly nationalistic them- 
selves. At the time of the Northern Expedition in 1927, fear that the forces of 
Jiang Jieshi (Chiang Kai-shek) would do harm to Japanese interests inspired 
the formation of a Shanghai branch of the Reserve Officers Association from 
among the JRA members with military experience. Indeed, these organizations 
sadly provided the organizational structure for the massacres of Chinese who 
were rounded up on the pretext of being “plainclothes guerrillas” at the time of 
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the first Shanghai Incident in January 1932. As tensions grew through the late 
1920s and 1930s and Shanghai continued to be a major anti-Japanese center, 
despite both Japanese and Guomindang massacres, the JRA simply grew more 
intransigent. It led the call to punish China and feverishly demanded that the 
Japanese army defend local interests (Takatsuna 1995, 127—-131).9 

The Harbin community, albeit smaller in numbers, produced an impres- 
sive array of communal institutions as well. Although Harbin generally fol- 
lowed Valdivostok’s lead in most civil matters, Harbin had formed a residents 
association, the Sokakai, as early as 1901; Vladivostok followed suit in March 
1902 at a time when there were 2,875 Japanese in the city (and a total of 4,334 
throughout Siberia and the Russian Far East). The mass evacuation of Japanese 
from the northeast over the next two years left few behind to run communal 
affairs. As Harbin’s Japanese population began to return to prewar levels at the 
end of the first decade of the twentieth century, the first Japanese elementary 
school was opened, with all of four children, in 1909 in a room at the local Nishi 
honganji; it did not have its own building until June 1923, when an impres- 
sive structure built by the Residents Association and the South Manchurian 
Railway Company (SMR), which from 1920 assumed one-half of all educational 
costs for local Japanese, was completed. The first elementary school was called 
Momoyama; a second one was called Hanazono (Sugiyama 1985, 65-67, 78, 
116-117; Got6 1973, 68-82; Sugiyama 1979, 8). 

Despite these separate communal institutions, the Harbin community 
achieved a much higher degree of integration than that of Shanghai. In 
Shanghai most Japanese lived in blissful ignorance of the surrounding Chinese 
populace, whereas in Harbin most Japanese learned Russian and many even 
took a stab at Chinese. Inasmuch as those who settled in Harbin planned to 
remain there for the duration, it was only natural that they master the language 
of the predominant groups in the city, much as Japanese learned English in 
the United States or Portuguese in Brazil. In September 1920 a Russo-Japanese 
School opened, the forerunner of the Harbin Academy, which became famous 
as a training institute in the Russian language. The first principal, Inoda Kohai, 


g Though little studied, the Shanghai “Incident” beginning in late January of 1932 left 6,080 
Chinese dead, 2,000 wounded, and 10,400 missing; 814,084 suffered direct losses, and 80 per- 
cent of urban workers lost their jobs; 50 percent of all factories in Zhabei were destroyed, 
largely from aerial bombardment, and 1.2 million Chinese were made refugees. This was 
mostly the work of the Japanese military, but the neighborhood associations played roles in 
the killing and destruction, and all in five weeks’ time. Small consolation that the Chinese 
won this battle, though that victory proved a great inspiration in the next and far greater 
Pyrrhic victory of the Chinese against Japan. 
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was a former student of Futabatei Shimei from the Tokyo Foreign Language 
School. A Sino-Japanese Evening School for language training opened in early 
April 1923 with similar aims of fostering Sino-Japanese understanding and 
friendship. In addition, many Japanese who worked outside the home adopted 
Western styles of dress from the end of the Meiji period. In fact, Japanese 
in Vladivostok early on became tailors, producing Western-style men’s and 
women’s clothing initially for the local Russian population. Fresh Japanese 
produce was imported from numerous Japanese ports throughout the north- 
east as far as the Blagoveshchensk region with Chinese merchants serving as 
intermediaries. 

In the aftermath of World War I and the Bolshevik Revolution, Harbin 
became congested with countless new immigrants. The year 1919 was particu- 
larly difficult, with the Japanese military confiscating freight cars for their own 
use. That same year, though, the Japanese community founded the Harbin 
Commercial Exhibition Hall (Harubin Shohin Chinretsukan) dedicated to 
stimulating Russo-Japanese trade and incidentally to calming Russo-Japanese 
tensions. The head was Mori Gyoin, who was to become a central figure in the 
local Japanese community for the next two decades. The Exhibition Hall began 
that year to publish a monthly magazine, each issue well over one hundred 
pages, featuring all manner of local news, commercial statistics, and a vari- 
ety of human-interest stories, mostly from Harbin but with occasional reports 
from Vladivostok and elsewhere in the region. By October of 1921 the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of Harbin had 13 members (Sugiyama 1985, 93-95, 97, 
106, 11, 13-114; Harubin tsiishin, March 17, 1923, 3; March 18, 1923, 2; Yamamoto 
1932, 357). 

Despite these efforts at smoothing over the ethnic frictions in the city, visi- 
tors noted that Chinese, Japanese, and Russians each had their own interests to 
protect and their own self-defense mechanisms. When the Japanese army with- 
drew in 1922, many Japanese residents of Vladivostok decided it was no longer 
safe to live there, and they resettled in Harbin; others moved to the Korean 
city of Ch’ongjin to the south, but Harbiners did not move in any significant 
numbers. The decade from the evacuation in 1922 through the Manchurian 
Incident marked Harbin’s Republican Chinese phase. The central government 
in Beijing and later in Nanjing was never strong enough to exercise control 
over Harbin, and thus the city fell under the sway of the massive Manchurian 


1o ~—A June 1922 document marked “secret” in the Gaimusho Archives complained that 
Japanese in Manchuria had changed their clothing in accordance with the conditions of 
life and work in the region, which the author regarded as potentially deleterious to long- 
term planning, and the Japanese “treat locals like slaves.” See Miyahara 1922. 
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satrapy of warlord Zhang Zuolin, who turned affairs over to his underling, 
Zhang Huanxiang. The latter Zhang began a course of action to sinify Harbin 
that met with considerable friction with the leaders of the other ethnic com- 
munities (Higashi 1918, 189; Sugiyama 1985, 14—115)."! 

In both Shanghai and Harbin, Japanese newspapers abounded, reinforcing 
the sense of separate communities. In addition to journalists from all the major 
Japanese dailies and weeklies, Shanghai produced several of its own, such as 
Shanhai nippo (founded 1903), Shanhai mcfuntchi shinbun (founded 1914), 
Shanhai mainichi shinbun (founded 1918), and Jiangnan zhengbao (founded 
1918), a Japanese-owned newspaper published in Chinese. Although serving 
a smaller community, Harbin produced even more, such as Harubin nichinichi 
shinbun, Taihoku shinbun, Harubin tsishin, Ro-A jihoé, Hoku-Man denpo, and 
Teikoku tsushin (Ozaki 1990, 10; Yanagida 1986, 234). 


Politics Within the Japanese Communities 


The one area of life in Shanghai that witnessed considerable Sino-Japanese 
integration was left-wing politics, and this in spite of the variety of local 
Japanese police forces in Shanghai, including an office of the Special Higher 
Police (Tokko). As we have seen, the great majority of Japanese in Shanghai 
were at least as supportive of their government and military as their friends 
and relatives back home. What was the purpose, then, of so many policing 
agencies? In part, the police were there to protect against intrusions from the 
Chinese; but there were good reasons, as mainstream politics veered sharply to 
the right at home, to keep a close watch on the activities of some Japanese in 
Shanghai as well. I shall introduce three interrelated topics, in each of which 
a high degree of cooperation between Chinese and Japanese was achieved: 
Uchiyama Kanz6, the To-A Dobun Shoin, and the Sorge-Ozaki spy ring. 


11 Higashi Fumlo (1940, 46) reported that relations between young Japanese and young 
Russians were excellent, with some intermarriage, but this strikes me as somewhat exag- 
gerated or propagandistic. His book was published in 1940. More typical was Yamamoto 
Sanehiko’s comment (1932, 346): “Who must bear responsibility for the crime of turning 
Harbin into a street of flirtatiousness?” The White Russians, of course. “All their great 
pride for the glories of the tsarist era they now discard in the gutters of Harbin. They keep 
groups of degenerate women, and they have transformed it [Harbin] into a prominent 
boil on the face of the earth.” Stunning comment, considering that it was the Japanese 
who pioneered the flesh trade in Harbin. 
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Uchiyama Kanz0 first arrived in Shanghai in 1913 and four years later opened 
the Uchiyama Shoten on North Sichuan Road. He eventually built the largest 
collection of Japanese books in China proper, catering to local Japanese as 
well as to Chinese who had studied in Japan. As his business grew, he con- 
verted the second story of the shop into a tatami room for meetings between 
Chinese and Japanese writers. In a short time, Uchiyama became a broker and 
his bookstore a salon for Sino-Japanese literary contacts. It was through him, 
for example, that Tanizakai Jun’ichiro met with such eminent Chinese writers 
as Tian Han, Guo Moruo, and Ouyang Yugian in 1926. The strongest and most 
famous bond Uchiyama forged with a Chinese writer was with Lu Xun, who 
moved to Shanghai from Guangdong in October 1927. In March of 1930 Lu Xun, 
fearing arrest, hid in the Uchiyama Shoten for more than a month (Ozawa 1972, 
83; Uchiyama 1961, 122; Ozaki 1990, 26-33; Fogel 1989, 575-602; Uchiyama 1979, 
39; NHK 1986). 

Uchiyama went out of his way to remain as apolitical as possible, although 
as Sino-Japanese tensions mounted, being apolitical meant being unwilling to 
accept the pronouncements of his own government and the local Residents 
Association toward China. It meant as well that he had to avoid the endemic 
struggles within the Chinese literary movement of the 1920s and 1930s. Without 
a doubt, the overwhelming political bent of his Chinese clientele was leftist, 
and many were or would soon become Communists. Under extremely politi- 
cized circumstances, being apolitical bordered on the impossible, but that 
was, nonetheless, Uchiyama’s stance. Also, because he was in China and not in 
Japan, he was able to sell Japanese works, such as translations of the writings 
of Marx and Lenin, that by the 1930s would have been increasingly difficult, 
if not outright impossible, to put on sale back home. Uchiyama remained in 
China through the end of World War 11 and until Ais death in 1959; he was post- 
humously lionized in the People’s Republic as a /ao pengyou (lit., old friend). 

Another Japanese institution that bred radical activities and fostered close 
Sino-Japanese integration in Shanghai was the To-A Dobun Shoin. A prod- 
uct of the imagination of the adventurer and reformer, Arao Kiyoshi, and the 
hard work of his disciple, Nezu Hajime, together with Konoe Atsumaro, it was 
founded in 1900 in Shanghai, ideally for both Japanese and Chinese students. 
The curriculum emphasized contemporary subject matter: business, politi- 
cal science, agriculture, and much Chinese-language training (Reynolds 1987, 
1989). A number of students developed overwhelmingly strong sympathies 
for the Chinese labor movement over the course of the 1920s; some witnessed 
the May Thirtieth Incident, Chinese workers’ strikes, or even activities of the 
young Chinese Communist Party (ccP). Several of the Japanese students aban- 
doned their education altogether to participate in the Chinese revolutionary 
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movement, while others were expelled for becoming too involved; in either 
case their language training served them well and set them off from most of 
their local countrymen, who had shown little or no interest in learning Chinese. 
Despite die fact that the Japanese policing agencies kept a close watch on their 
movements, many Japanese students (together with their Chinese classmates) 
became deeply Involved in leftist and anti-imperialist actions. These activities 
intensified into the early 1930s, when, as Chalmers Johnson has noted, “what 
amounted to a Japanese cell of the Chinese Communist Youth League had 
been established” at the To-A Dobun Shoin (Johnson 1999, 55). 

In 1930 a number of Ta-A Dobun Shorn students joined with a small group 
of Japanese and Chinese journalists and writers in Shanghai to form 31e 
China Problems Study Group. The group’s recognized leader was a Chinese 
Communist activist and graduate of Kyoto University, Wang Xuewen. Wang 
had studied economics under Kawakami Hajime and lived in Japan for a total 
of fourteen years. Because of his experience and language talents, the ccP 
had assigned Wang the task of rallying “antiwar, anti-imperialist” Japanese in 
Shanghai to the Communist cause (Nishizato 1977, 12, 25, 48-49, 74, 89; Kawai 
1979, 207-211, 259, 262, 320, 339, 341-343, 368-369; Peng 1988, 28-29).!2 Though 
Wang’s connections to the ccp were unknown to his Japanese acquaintances, 
none would likely have been surprised or upset by the news. The group dis- 
cussed such issues as the developing Communist movement, the nature of 
Chinese society, and other au courant themes of the day among leftists. In mid- 
October one ccP member named Yang Liuqing suggested that the group move 
beyond discussion and participate in direct action. Wang agreed. Then, on the 
suggestion of Kawai Teikichi, who would become more prominent in the 1930s, 
they renamed themselves the Nis-Shi Toso Domei, or Sino-Japanese Struggle 
Alliance (Kawai 1979, 371-374, 377; Johnson 1990, 57; Kawai 1973, 12-13; Ozaki 
1990, 126-129; Kawai 1975, 2).!° 

The first and most startling act of the Sino-Japanese Struggle Alliance was 
an antiwar action aimed at the Japanese Naval Landing Party in Shanghai. The 
large cement structure housing the latter was a daily, visible reminder that 
Japanese nationals and their property fell under Japanese military protection. 


12 Wang left Shanghai abruptly in 1937 and fled to Yan’an, where he and Japanese Communist 
Nosaka Sanzo organized and lectured at the Japanese Peasants’ and Workers’ School for 
captured soldiers of the Japanese army. See Nakamura Shintar6 1975, 231-240. 

13 As Nishizato (1977, 90) explains, they opted for the “Shi” of Shina in their title, rather 
than Chugoku, despite claims that the former denigrated the Chinese, because the latter 
would be unfamiliar to most Japanese, and the Chinese in the group agreed On “Shina” 
and “Chuagoku,” see Fogel 1994a, 66-76. 
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In commemoration of the thirteenth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
the young men of the Alliance printed posters and leaflets in both Chinese and 
Japanese opposing all hostilities between the two nations. On the evening of 
November 7, 1930, they used coal tar to scrawl in immense characters on the 
side of the Naval Landing Party building: 


Down with Japanese Imperialism! 

Join hands with the Chinese Soviets! 

Turn your guns around and bring down the capitalist-landlord state! 
Long live the Chinese Communist Party! 

Long live the soldiers, workers, and peasants! 


Needless to say, the press widely reported the event. A group of students within 
the To-A Dobun Shoin joined the Alliance and went on strike in sympathy. 
Several students and Alliance members were arrested in what was exaggerat- 
edly reported in the press as the “Japan Communist Party Incident.” By early 
1931, most of the students had been released from jail and expelled; Nishizato 
Tatsuo, a recent graduate of To-A Dobun Shoin, was arrested as a ringleader 
in Tokyo by the Tokko later in 1931 and was not released until December 1932 
(Kawai 1973, 1; Johnson 1990, 57-58; Ozaki 1990, 130-135; Nishizato 1977, 100, 
110—114).14 

Another ccP order to Yang in October 1931 directed him to find Japanese 
in Shanghai to cooperate with the intelligence-gathering work of Richard 
Sorge, an operative for Red Army intelligence. Yang turned to Ozaki Hotsumi, 
a well-respected journalist, and to Kawai Teikichi, whom lie knew through the 
Alliance. Ozaki and Kawai met for the first time at Yang’s home. Inasmuch as 
the Sorge-Ozaki spy ring has been discussed at great length by many fine schol- 
ars, we shall elide discussion of it here (Johnson 1990; Deakin and Storry 1966; 
Prange 1984; Mader 1984).!5 

The politics of Harbin were altogether different from those of Shanghai. 
Before the Japanese military seizure in the early 1930s, the city was adminis- 
tered on a daily basis by representatives of the different constituent commu- 
nities, including the majority Chinese population. Left-wing activists certainly 
resided in or passed through Harbin, but it never became home to any sustained 


14 Unlike other sources, which generally follow Kawai, Nishizato (1977, 92) claimed that the 
line “Long Live the Chinese Communist Party!” was not one of the slogans plastered on 
the wall, because it would have been contrary to the nature of their movement. 

15 Ihave discussed Kawai Teikichi’s scholarship on China as a genre of non-academic sinol- 
ogy in Fogel 1993, 259-265. 
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political movement of the left. In fact, as Edgar Snow hinted, the drug trade 
was to become a kind of Russo-Japanese joint venture. 

Indeed, it was on the extreme right wing of the political spectrum in Harbin 
that Japanese and Russians found some common ground. From the late 1920s, 
the city experienced a rash of kidnappings, usually backed by the more fanatic 
elements in the Guandong Army working together with Russians fascist ele- 
ments, of wealthy Chinese and of Russian Jews for huge ransoms; the Semion 
Kaspé kidnapping case is only the most notorious and grisly of many (Stephan 
1978; Vespa 1941, 78-80, 89, 196, 198-203, 205-218, 238-239, 253, 272). 

Harbin also provided the setting for major political events that, unlike those 


in Shanghai, had little connection to China or Chinese politics. For Japanese 
residents of the city, the most dramatic event of the entire first half of the 
twentieth century was the assassination of Ito Hirobumi in October 1909 in 
front of the railway station. The assassin, a disgruntled Korean nationalist 
named An Chung-gun, was unhappy at Prince Ito’s prominent role in the com- 
ing annexation of Korea. A memorial statue to Ito was soon erected before the 
train station, and this event became a defining moment for the local Japanese 
community, even those born well after die event. About the same time, the 
Japanese consul general in Harbin, Kawakami Toshihiko, was also shot by a 
Korean, but he survived the attack (Manshu nichinichi shimbun, December 26, 
1909, 1; Yanagida 1986, 209-217). 

There were certainly Japanese spies in and around Harbin, but, unlike 
Shanghai, most of them were working for the Japanese government. Harbin 
was home to a branch of the smr devoted to Russia-watching. Russian-language 
experts were stationed there to observe local Soviet politics and, more impor- 
tantly, Soviet troop movements across the border. The Tokumu Kikan was an 
imposing presence that occupied two-thirds of an entire city block. Two blocks 
away it had another, smaller office, across the street one way from the head- 
quarters of the Kenpeitai, or Military Police, which occupied half a city block, 
and the other way from the Harbin Shinto Shrine. After the murder of Zhang 
Zuolin in June of 1928 by officers in the Guandong Army, the political climate 
in Harbin took a decidedly chilly turn. From a general ambiance of “confused 
freedom,’ as one memoirist put it, there was a precipitous slide into a more 
militarized atmosphere, especially following the Manchurian Incident and sei- 
zure of power by the Japanese authorities (Matani 1981, appended maps). 

The Guandong Army marched into Harbin in February 1932, several months 
after the Manchurian Incident. In a well orchestrated welcome, Japanese lined 
the streets of the city to greet them. There were still only about thirty-six hun- 
dred Japanese living in Harbin, though as many as two hundred thousand were 
scattered through the many cities and towns of Manchuria. Less than one 
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month later, on March 1, the puppet state of Manzhouguo (Manchukuo) came 
into existence, and the Japanese era in Harbin, the third regime in as many 
decades in this city of ceaseless transitions, officially took control. Six years 
later there were thirty-seven thousand Japanese residents, and their numbers 
continued to grow until the early 1940s. Under Japanese control, the Tokumu 
Kikan allegedly set up bureaus for the various ethnicities of the city and, for 
example, hired impoverished Cossack malcontents to keep a watch on the local 
Russian community. With the fox watching the chicken coop, this policy was 
guaranteed to make virtually everyone unhappy. As Edgar Snow noted at the 
time, the Japanese police then sold off contracts to run houses of prostitution 
and drug dens to local toughs and other unsavory elements in various sectors 
of the city, drawing off a percentage of the take for themselves. Many Japanese 
visitors to Harbin in the 1930s lamented the fact that there were whole illicit 
industries thriving in Harbin that would have been completely illegal in Japan 
(Sugiyama 1985, 136-137; Vespa 1941, 33-35, 51, 86).!6 


Conclusions: Relations with the Homeland 


While Shanghai was a mosaic society, as intimated by Edgar Snow, in which 
the Japanese residents had little meaningful contact with the surrounding 
peoples, Harbin was more a multicultural melting pot in the sense of different 
ethnic groups coming together and giving up something of themselves as they 
attempted to create something new, though the incidence of marriage across 
racial lines remained low. No one ever dreamed or certainly ever espoused 
such a fate for the ethnic communities of Shanghai, least of all the Japanese 
there. Since there was no population “native” to Harbin, everyone was a pio- 
neer and shared common difficulties in a way unimaginable in Shanghai. 
Bom in Harbin in 1928, Sugiyama Kimiko remembers being thoroughly con- 
fused in mid-August 1945 when she was warned by her uncle, an employee 
at the Japanese consulate, that she should leave Harbin for “home” immedi- 
ately. Harbin was home. Her parents had met and married there in 1925 and 
had run an agricultural implements store there. They were all part of the pre- 
Manzhouguo generation who, she claims, lived amid other Asians who were 


16 Vespa claims that in 1936 there were 172 brothels, 56 opium dens, and 194 licensed narcot- 
ics shops in Harbin alone, and that in Heilongjiang and Jilin provinces there were 550 
licensed brothels with 70,000 Japanese girls servicing customers (1941, 102). The Harbin 
figures, although high, are considerably lower than Edgar Snows, as noted at the begin- 
ning of this essay. 
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their friends and neighbors. During the tension of the Manchurian Incident, a 
Chinese man helped her father; both men were so far from their native places 
that neither had a clear idea what a country or an ethnicity really was. One 
of her close friends was a Korean who, her mother told her, was a cousin of 
An Chung-gtin. She, of course, knew she was Japanese, but the primary “eth- 
nic” affiliation she felt was as a Harbiner; and for that reason she felt neither 
overly upset at Japan’s loss in the war nor particularly threatened afterward. 
When they left Harbin, their Chinese friends threw them a party, in spite of 
her father’s worry that showing such attention to a Japanese family might be 
dangerous. Returning to Japan was a truly perplexing experience, because it 
was alien terrain. Yes, Japan had lost the war, Manzhouguo had dissolved, and 
Japanese had to withdraw to their “mother” country, but what, she still won- 
dered, did any of that have to do with her (Sugiyama 1979, 3-6, 9, 12-13, 15-16, 
18-19; see also Kaetsu 1971). 

There are many similar stories for Harbin and elsewhere in Manchuria. 
I have seen nothing comparable for Shanghai or anywhere else in China 
proper. Perhaps many emigrants to the Northeast Asian continent had truly 
internalized the propaganda of the day. More likely, they looked at the oppor- 
tunities a new life in Manchuria afforded them much in the same way Japanese 
immigrants to the United States felt in the same years, though the presence of 
Japanese governmental and military agencies was far greater in Manchuria, to 
be sure, and Japanese did not enjoy extraterritoriality in the United States. The 
Shanghai community, though larger than the Harbin one, was never as stable 
nor as permanently fixed in its new home. Aside from rare exceptions such 
as Uchiyama Kanzo and the radical students and activists described above, 
Japanese residents of Shanghai had little contact with the local Chinese popu- 
lation. Japanese in Shanghai thus only rarely achieved, or even desired, any 
level of Integration with the surrounding populace. Unlike in Harbin, it was 
not a desideratum. In addition, there was considerable interaction among the 
various Japanese communities of Manchuria—baseball games, newspaper 
coverage, and other informal, social contacts—though little of a similar nature 
with or within the communities of China proper. There were far more Japanese 
communities and residents associations in Manchuria than in China proper 
and far more Japanese consulates in Manchuria than there are now. 

In one of the interesting ironies of Japanese foreign policy during the 
Manzhouguo era, the government moved to disband the Japanese residents 
associations in Manchuria in the mid-1930s, because they did not want the 
other nationalities in the new nation—who were all supposed to live in gozoku 
kyowa (harmony of the five ethnic groups)—to think the Japanese were enjoy- 
ing special privileges. A report from the Gaimush6o of October 1937 lists eight 
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residents associations that were dissolved in late September and early October; 
Harbin’s was to be discontinued in November. Also, the Japanese in Manchuria 
would, perforce, abandon all claims to extraterritoriality, for they were no lon- 
ger fiving on Chinese or contested terrain but in Manzhouguo. All the residents 
associations were to be incorporated into the Kyowakai, or Concordia Society, 
in many ways the ultimate tool of multicultural integration. In fact, it was the 
local Japanese military that feared the continued existence of the Harbin JRA 
would lead to “ethnic animosities” (minzokuteki tairitsu). After a diplomatic 
fury between Harbin and the Gaimusho from October 1937 through early 1938, 
the latter agreed to avoid the displeasure of the Manzhouguo government 
and disband all special organizations that seemed to offer Japanese any kind 
of distinctive favors. The Gaimusho specifically wanted to avoid the impres- 
sion of “racial bias” and act in the spirit gozoku kyowa (Gaimusho Archives, 
file K3.2.2.1-32, reports of June 16, 1935, December 14, 1937, October 25, 1937, 
January 21, 1938, May 24, 1938, June 18, 1938, and August 17, 1938). By compari- 
son, it is hard to imagine the Japanese community of Shanghai remaining in 
existence without the JRA. 

How did Japanese at home see the communities of Japanese on the main- 
land? Both Harbin and Shanghai were dubbed by journalists and travelers as 
the “Paris of the East,” and both cities were visualized as dens of iniquity. But, 
these competing images were as alluring to some as they were reprehensible 
to others. No one thought of the Japanese in Shanghai as pioneers, though 
that image frequently was used to describe Japanese who had settled in the 
Northeast. One report from Dalian (Dairen) that appeared in Chuo koron in 
1920 belied an image of Japanese that could apply to Harbin as well. 


Children raised here don’t know of the mild Japanese weather nor of 
its graceful scenic beauty.... They see decadent Chinese lives. ... They 
will probably grow up with irregularities and with unimaginably strange 
psyches. Soon after birth, they see two races and learn two languages and 
see clearly the unnaturalness wherein one of the races overcomes the 
other. We know the children here are not the Japanese who pull rickshas 
or work as coolies.... Children molded by such a life as this—Japanese 
without a home place.... Elementary school students draw Mount Fuji, 
which they have never seen, from their imagination and paint it red. How 
will they ever see it right with the bald mountains of Manchuria [about 
them]? (Kimura 1920, 73-74)!” 


17 Perhaps even more disturbing is Kimura’s depiction of the Chinese: “To sport with them 
or tyrannize them would be ‘unfair; indeed doubly or triply abominable. One just has to 
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The Other Japanese Community: Leftwing Japanese 
Activities in Wartime Shanghai 


To speak of the Japanese community of wartime Shanghai as a monolith would 
be to misrepresent its internal complexity. To the extent that we know of the 
Japanese in Shanghai in the 1930s and 1940s, we understand them to be a group 
closely self-protective and dependent on the home government and military 
for its security. The great majority of the Japanese in Shanghai in those tense 
years were most concerned with ensuring their government's active involve- 
ment in protecting their community and its interests against the Chinese. 

There were, however, less well known voices among the Japanese who called 
for peace and urged their compatriots and government to take Chinese inter- 
ests into account. Their stories come together about 1930 and overlap in the 
decade of the 1930s. Their range of successes and failures is broad. Their leg- 
acy, while debatable, has still played an important role in the revitalization of 
Sino-Japanese amity since 1972. After setting in context the modem Japanese 
experience in Shanghai, this chapter will examine a number of often linked 
events and Japanese personages whose commitment was to make things turn 
out much differently from the way they did. 


Background: The Japanese Community of Shanghai 


In Shanghai, as elsewhere in mainland China, the Japanese were the last of 
the foreign powers to become deeply involved in China with local affairs. By the 
19308, however, they had become by far the largest presence. From a popula- 
tion of less than fifty in 1873, just two years after the first Sino-Japanese Treaty 
of Commerce, the number of Japanese in Shanghai rose steadily. In 1935 there 
were 26,208 Japanese in Shanghai of a total of 76,931 throughout China proper! 
This proportion made the Japanese community of Shanghai the largest 


1 Ten years earlier, the Japanese had numbered 47,246 in China proper, marking a mild but 
consistent increase. The Japanese population in Manchuria, by contrast, increased twenty- 
fold between 1908 (58,433) and 1935 (1,156,646), much more rapidly than in the cities of China 
proper. 
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concentration of any city in China proper. From before the first Sino-Japanese 
War, the Japanese in Shanghai had been moving into the Hongkew (Hongkou) 
quarter of the city. Though they had won the right to establish their own exclu- 
sive concession area as a result of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the Japanese 
never did claim such a right in Shanghai, as they did in Tianjin and Hankou. 
Instead the great majority remained in the International Settlement. Of the 
26,208 in 1935, 19,651 resided there; only 1,450 were in the French Concession 
and some 5,107 in the Chinese quarters of the city. 

Many of those in the International Settlement lived in the area of North 
Sichuan Road, near the center of the concession. Along North Sichuan Road 
alone were several Japanese schools. Japanese-operated shops were principally 
on Wusong Road and Wenjianshi Road. This region was informally known as 
the ‘Japanese Concession” or “Japantown,” though there was no such formal 
designation. It was not located at the heart of Shanghai’s major thoroughfares.” 

The Japanese established a consulate in Shanghai in 1872, and it was elevated 
to consulate-general status in 1891. With the Treaty of Shimonoseki, Japan 
acquired most-favored-nation status, and soon thereafter its consul in Shanghai 
sat on the governing consular board within the settlement. In 1871 interna- 
tional telegraphy was made possible between Shanghai and Nagasaki, and that 
same year Reuters set up shop in Shanghai. Four years later, the Mitsubishi 
Company opened regular sea lanes between Yokohama and Shanghai, and a 
branch of Mitsui Bussan was established in 1877. The Yokohama Specie Bank 
established a Shanghai branch in 1893, and five years later the Osaka Shipping 
Company opened a Yangzi Line. It was not until 1907 that the Shanghai branch 
of the Japanese Residents’ Association (JRA) was established, by which time 
these and many other banks and commercial establishments had branches in 
the city. Established first as a Japanese businessmen’s association in 191, the 


2 Katd Ytizé, “Shanhai ryakushi” [A brief history of Shanghai], appended to Matsumoto 
Shigeharu, Shanhai jidai: jaanarisuto no kais6é [The Shanghai years: memoirs of a journalist] 
(Tokyo: Chiié kéronsha, 1974), 1, pp. 316-17. Mark Peattie offers slightly different figures for 
1935 Shanghai; see Peattie, “Japanese Treaty Port Settlements in China, 1895-1937,” in The 
Japanese Informal Empire in China, 1895-1937, ed. Peter Duus, Ramon H. Myers, and Mark R. 
Peattie (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), p. 170. For information on Japanese 
travelers to Shanghai at the end of the Edo period, see Joshua A. Fogel, “The Voyage of the 
Senzaimaru to Shanghai: Early Sino-Japanese Contacts in the Modem Era,” in The Cultural 
Dimension of Sino-Japanese Relations (Armonk, N.yY.: M.E. Sharpe, 1994); and Joshua A. Fogel, 
The Literature of Travel in the Japanese Rediscovery of China, 1862-1945 (Stanford University 
Press, 1996), chapter two. For more information of the earlier history of the Japanese at 
Shanghai, see Yonezawa Hideo, “Shanhai héjin hatten shi” [A history of the growth of the 
Japanese in Shanghai], T6-A keizai kenkyi, part 1, 22, 3 (July 1938), pp. 394-408; part 2, 23, 1 
(January—February 1939), pp- 112-26. 
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Japanese Chamber of Commerce came into existence in 1919 when there was a 
critical mass of Japanese commercial concerns.? 

Of the fifteen Japanese schools in Shanghai in 1939, nine were run by the 
Shanghai yr, which also operated a clinic, a cemetery, and a crematorium. 
The Higashi Honganji had set up a branch temple in Shanghai as early as 1874, 
and by the 1930s was managing several schools there. Other Japanese religious 
groups—Tenriky6, Japanese Christians, and Shints—had temples, shrines, 
and schools in Shanghai, too. 

Shanghai was as well a center of Chinese and international journalism. In 
addition to a corps of correspondents from the major Japanese dailies and 
weeklies, a number of Japanese newspapers were based in Shanghai, such as 
the Shanhai nippé (founded in 1903), the Shanhai nichinichi shinbun (founded 
in 1914), and the Shanhai mainichi shinbun (founded in 1918). Also the Jiangnan 
zhengbao (founded in 1918), a Japanese-owned and operated newspaper pub- 
lished in Chinese, was run out of Shanghai.* 

There were also Japanese clubs, bathhouses, restaurants and bars, beauty 
salons, and inns in Shanghai. Hongkew was filled with Japanese goods and 
stores, and in many of the local Chinese shops Japanese was frequently spo- 
ken. Indeed, one could live an almost entirely insulated Japanese existence in 
Shanghai. In this regard, the Japanese were much like their counterparts from 
Europe. As early as 1920, though, the Japanese outnumbered all other foreign 
nationalities in Shanghai. By 1930 there were three times as many Japanese as 
British subjects in the city. 

In tandem with the growth and development of the Japanese community 
and business interests in Shanghai (and elsewhere on the mainland), there 
was an increasing Japanese police presence there. The largest force was the 
consular police, a group particularly feared by Japanese leftists active in China. 
There was as well the “higher police”; these were the “thought police” charged 
with rooting out subversion. The judicial police handled crimes committed 
within the Japanese community. Finally, the peace preservation police dealt 
with a variety of local health and welfare issues.® 


3 Katd Yizé, “Shanhai ryakushi,” in Matsumoto Shigeharu, Shanhai jidai, pp. 318-19; and 
Mark R. Peattie, “Japanese Treaty Port Settlements in China,’ p. 183. Roughly one-fourth of 
all Japanese in Shanghai were directly tied to the cotton industry, and many more did busi- 
ness with it. See Peattie, p. 204; and Peter Duus. “Zaikatdé: Japanese Cotton Mills in China, 
1895-1937,” in The Japanese Informal Empire in China, pp. 65-100. 

4 Katé Yaz6, “Shanhai ryakushi.” in Matsumoto Shigeharu, Shanhai jidai, pp. 319-20; Peattie, 
‘Japanese Treaty Port Settlements in China,’ p. 196; and Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen 
[Shanghai 1930] (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1990), p. 10. 

5, Peattie, “Japanese Treaty Port Settlements in China,” pp. 184, 192, 201-3. 
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The wide array of Japanese investments in Shanghai, more than elsewhere 
in China, represented interests worth protecting at great cost. As anti-Japanese 
boycotts and other outward demonstrations of Chinese ire at Japanese activi- 
ties in China developed from the 1910s forward, the JRA in Shanghai and the 
Japanese community as a whole assumed an ever more bellicose stand. There 
were as well a number of Japanese military and paramilitary outfits at work 
in Shanghai: a Shanghai chapter of the Imperial Military Reserve Association, 
patriotic youth groups, and civilian (vigilante) groups. They all became 
extremely harsh in their denunciations of Chinese strikes and boycotts aimed 
at Japanese interests.® 

Amid these loud calls for Japan to get tough and protect the Japanese and 
their concerns in Shanghai, there were other voices as well. After describing the 
background of the Japanese presence in the city, this chapter will look at several 
of the more remarkable instances of Japanese activists who risked considerable 
personal safety, to say nothing of their lives, in the interest of what they assumed 
would foil Japanese imperialism on the mainland. What drove Japanese at this 
time to strike out and devote themselves to Sino-Japanese amity in the face of 
heightening Sino-Japanese tensions? What was it about Shanghai that may have 
fostered this particular stance? In what ways did their experiences before com- 
ing to Shanghai, their reasons for making the trip, and the distinctive nature of 
their contacts in the city foster the political positions they adopted? 


Uchiyamo Kanzé6 and His Shanghai Bookstore 


In 1913 a recent Japanese convert to Christianity, Uchiyama Kanz6 (1885-1959), 
followed his pastor’s suggestion and set off for Shanghai to make his mark in life. 
Four years later he opened his own bookstore, the Uchiyama Shoten, in an alley 
off North Sichuan Road in Hongkew. He would continue to operate it for the next 
thirty years. Uchiyama stocked primarily Japanese volumes, mostly religious 
works at first, though later catering to the many and varied interests of his cus- 
tomers, both Japanese and the many Chinese who had studied in Japan. As his 
store expanded, its second storey, which he had converted into a tatami room, 
became the meeting site for discussions among Chinese and Japanese writers. 


6 Banno Junji, “Japanese Industrialists and Merchants and the Anti-Japanese Boycotts in 
China, 1919-1928,” in The Japanese Informal Empire in China, pp. 314-29; Donald A. Jordan, 
Chinese Boycotts versus Japanese Bombs: The Failure of China’s “Revolutionary Diplomacy,” 
1931-32 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1991); and Peattie, “Japanese Treaty Port 
Settlements in China,’ pp. 206-7. 
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As the years passed, Uchiyama thus became a mediator of sorts between 
Chinese and visiting Japanese authors, and his bookstore became a “salon” for 
brokering Sino-Japanese literary contacts. He dubbed these intellectual inter- 
actions mandankai or “conversation groups.” It was through his auspices, for 
example, that the great writer Tanizaki Jun'ichiré (1886-1965) was able to meet 
and interact with the likes of Tian Han (1898-1966), Guo Moruo (1892-1978), 
and Ouyang Yugqian (1887-1962). Later, Tanizaki introduced Uchiyama to the 
poet and novelist Sat6 Haruo (1892-1964), and through Uchiyama, Sat6 met 
many famous Chinese writers.” 

Of all his Chinese contacts and associates, Uchiyama forged a special bond 
with China’s most famous writer of the prewar era, Lu Xun (1881-1936). Lu Xun 
moved to Shanghai from Guangdong with his wife in early October of 1927, and 
two days later he visited the nearby Uchiyama Shoten for the first time.® Several 
days after that, as Uchiyama later recounted the story, Lu Xun returned, bought 
a large stock of books, and asked the proprietor “in impeccable Japanese” if 
they might be delivered to his home. Ready to oblige, Uchiyama asked for his 
customer’s name and address. 

“My name is Zhou Shuren,” he said. 


7 Ozawa Masamoto, Uchiyama Kanzé den: Nit-Chiiyik6 ni tsukushita idaina shomin [Biography 
of Uchiyama Kanzé: a great commoner in the establishment of Sino-Japanese friendship] 
(Tokyo: Banché shobé, 1972), p. 83; Uchiyama Kanz6, Kakéroku [Diary] (Tokyo: Iwanami sho- 
ten, 1961), p. 122; Ozaki Hotsuki, pp. 26-33; and Paul Scott, “Uchiyama Kanzé: A Case Study 
in Sino-Japanese Interaction,” Sino-Japanese Studies 2.1 (1990), pp. 49-52. Saté Haruo later 
translated Lu Xun’s famous tale, “The True Story of A Q,” into Japanese; see Ge Baoquan, 
‘A Q zhengzhuan” zai guowai [“The True Story of A Q” overseas] (Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, 
1981), pp. 57-64. I have described Tanizaki’s 1926 visit to Shanghai in detail in my “Japanese 
Literary Travelers in Prewar China,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 49, 2 (1989), pp. 575—- 
602; and in The Literature of Travel in the Japanese Rediscovery of China, pp. 250-75. 

8 Ihave referred here to Xu Guangping (1898-1968) as Lu Xun’s wife, though they may not 
actually have been married at this point. They had met and fallen in love the previous year, 
when Lu was married to another woman. He was intent that she fully understand his work, 
and to that end he assumed a paternal role in her life. In a letter dated December 2, 1926, he 
had written to her: “I think you do not have as much knowledge of life as I have. . .I feel that it 
would help you considerably to study something new... You have another weak point as well 
in that you cannot read works in foreign languages. It would be very valuable for you to learn 
Japanese. I will see that you study [Japanese] hard next year.” (See Lu Xun, Lu Xun chuanji 
[Collected works of Lu Xun] (Beijing: Renmin daxue chubanshe, 1987), x1, p. 478. My thanks 
to my student, Tanaka Rei, for locating this passage and bringing it to my attention.) Despite 
lessons he planned for her from a textbook he put together himself, Xu showed little aptitude 
for Japanese. 
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“Uh, you are Lu Xun? I certainly know your name well, and I knew as well 
that you had arrived from Guangdong, but I did not recognize your face. My 
apologies.” It was from that time that my association with Lu Xun commenced.? 

In late March of 1930, Lu Xun was compelled to leave his residence for fear 
of arrest, and for one month until the end of April he hid out in the Uchiyama 
Shoten. In early May he found a safer apartment. 

As business prospered, Uchiyama moved his bookstore to North Sichuan 
Road in 1929. Its growth was fueled at least in part by the contemporaneous 
publication by the big publishing houses in Japan of huge multi-volume series 
of works, with each volume costing one yen. These series are the ancestors of 
today’s ubiquitous zenshi (collected works) and sésho (collections), although 
prices have increased a bit. Uchiyama marketed these editions of works in 
China, and because they made immense bodies of literature available at such 
reasonable prices he was able to forge close ties with many Chinese intellectu- 
als. In addition to having the largest stock of Japanese books throughout China, 
he also sold 830 titles of Japanese books in Chinese translations. 

As many have since recalled, Uchiyama did his best to remain as apolitical as 
possible. Under the circumstances—with tensions between the Chinese and 
Japanese governments high, several recent localized Japanese military inter- 
ventions in China, and the full-fledged invasion of the 1930s—being apoliti- 
cal at this time meant being unwilling to accept the pronouncements of one’s 
own government toward China. It also meant that Uchiyama steered clear of 
becoming entangled in the internecine political skirmishes on the Chinese left. 
Of course, the overwhelming inclination of his Chinese clientele was strongly 
left-wing, and many of them were or would soon become Communists, but he 
stayed out of that fray. It was exceedingly difficult during the 1930s and 1940s to 
hold to an avowed position of apoliticality when the entire surrounding world 
was becoming so politicized. This was, none the less, Uchiyama’s stance. 

Furthermore, because he was in China and not in Japan, Uchiyama was able 
to sell Japanese books in translation, such as the writings of Marx and Lenin, 
that by the 1930s would have been increasingly difficult, if not outright impos- 


A 


9 Uchiyama Kanz6, “Ro Jin sensei tsuioku” [Remembrances of Mr Lu Xun], in Uchiyama 
Kanz6, Ro Jin no omoide [Memories of Lu Xun] (Tokyo: Shakai shisésha, 1979), p. 39. 
This article originally appeared in the journal Kanzo in 1936. The story has been retold 
many times, and were it not for Uchiyama’s own memoir, we might have reason to doubt 
its veracity. See also NHK’s “Dokyumento Shdéwa,” part 2, “Shanhai kyédo sokai” [The 
International Settlement of Shanghai], an hour-long television documentary broadcast 
on Japanese educational television (NHK) in 1986. 


An 


10 ~—- Ozald Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen, pp. 41-2; and Scott, “Uchiyama Kanz6,’ pp. 52-4. 
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sible, to put on sale back home. He also remained in Shanghai after the victory 
of the Chinese Communists in 1949 and has since been officially lionized as a 
lao pengyou. Needless to say, there was an unambiguous political stance in his 
remaining on the mainland and his longstanding sympathy for the left. For 
Uchiyama, that stance was less political than it was cultural and personal. 

Many other Chinese writers in addition to Lu Xun spent time at the 
Uchiyama Shoten. There were other Japanese in Shanghai who also frequented 
the bookstore, both to buy books and to make contacts with radical Chinese. 
Shanghai was rapidly becoming a breeding ground for subversive types from 
both countries. Their joint meetings transpired at a small handful of sites, and 
the second floor of Uchiyama’s shop was one of them. 

Another was the second floor of the Gongfei Coffee Shop at the end of 
North Sichuan Road. The “salon” that formed here was a place where leftwing 
Chinese and Japanese writers and cultural types frequently congregated. Ozaki 
Hotsumi (1901-44), the reporter and spy extraordinaire in the ring surrounding 
Richard Sorge (1895-1944), was a regular from the late 1920s on, as was Xia Yan 
(Shen Duanxian, b. 1900) upon his return to China in May 1927 after seven years 
in Japan. 

Xia supported himself principally by translating current Japanese 
literature—largely of the proletarian literary movement—into Chinese: 
Hirabayashi Taiko’s story “Seryéshitsu ni te” (At the Free Clinic), Kaneko 
Ydbun’s play Jigoku (Hell), Fujimori Seikichi’s short story “Gisei” (The Sacrifice), 
Nakano Shigeharu’s “Harusaki no kaze” (The Wind of Early Spring), Kobayashi 
Takiji’s story “Kanikésen” (Crab-canning Ship), and many others. He obtained 
most of these works from the Uchiyama Shoten, and it was actually Uchiyama 
himself who introduced Xia to Lu Xun in 1928. Around this time he joined the 
Chinese Communist Party (ccP), which, of course, Lu Xun never did, and their 
friendship was, needless to say, short- lived. In October of 1929 Lu Xun, Xia Yan, 
and others took part in the planning of what would eventually materialize as 
the League of Leftwing Writers. At a meeting at the Gongfei Coffee Shop on 
February 16, 1930, a planning committee to found the League came into exis- 
tence. Xia Yan brought a copy of the League’s founding manifesto to Nishizato 
Tatsuo (see below), and Nishizato translated it into Japanese and had it pub- 
lished in the cultural column of Shanhai nippé. This event brought Nishizato to 
the attention of the Japanese consular police." 


11 == Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen pp. 64—9; and Leo Ou-fan Lee, “Literary Trends: The Road 
to Revolution. 1927-1949,” in The Cambridge History of China x111, Republican China, 1912— 
1949, Part 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), pp. 429, 443. Lu Xun studies in 
Japan are an industry in themselves. For highly abbreviated English-language introductions 
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The Role of the T6-A D6bun Shoin 


Another breeding ground for Japanese radicalism in Shanghai and a site of 
Sino-Japanese cultural and political interactions from the 1920s through the 
1930s was the Td-A débun shoin (East Asian Common Culture Academy), 
surely the most famous of all the Japanese schools in the city. A product of the 
imagination of mainland adventurer and reformer Arao Kiyoshi (1858-96) and 
the hard work of his disciple, Nezu Hajime (1860-1927), and Konoe Atsumaro 
(1863-1904), the school was founded in 1900. It was to be, for both Chinese 
and Japanese, dedicated to the long-term reform of China along Japanese 
lines and thus to long-term Sino-Japanese friendship. The curriculum at T6-A 
débun shoin stressed contemporary subjects—business, political science, 
agriculture—and with a heavy dose of Chinese-language training. Before it dis- 
solved in 1945, with Japan’s defeat in the war, it graduated some 3,652 students.!2 

If it was hard enough to control Japanese students living in Tokyo who were 
separated from their families elsewhere in Japan, it was that much harder to do 
so in Shanghai. A number of Japanese students became deeply sympathetic to 
the Chinese labor movement in Shanghai, where they may have witnessed the 
May 30 Incident, Chinese workers’ demonstrations, or organized activities of 
the young Chinese Communist Party. Some became so enamored of Chinese 
leftist politics that they abandoned their education and threw themselves into 
the movement, and their language training and familiarity with the local ter- 
rain served them well. 

There were periodic incidents among the students, including strikes and 
walkouts spearheaded by the Chinese students. Despite the close scrutiny of 
the various Japanese police agencies, Chinese and Japanese students from the 
late 1920s became active in decidedly leftwing and anti-imperialist actions. 


to Lu Xun’s time in Japan and to Japanese studies of Lu Xun, see, respectively, William A. 
Lyell, Jr, Lu Hsiin’s Vision of Reality (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976), pp. 52-102; 
Maruyama Noboru, “Lu Xun in Japan,” in Lu Xun and His Legacy, ed. Leo Ou-fan Lee 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), pp. 216—41; and Nishizato Tatsuo, Kakumei 
no Shanhai de, aru Nihonjin Chiigoku kyésantéin no kiroku [In revolutionary Shanghai: 
the chronicles of a Japanese member of the Chinese Communist Party] (Tokyo: Nit-Cha 
shuppan, 1977), p. 85. For data on Xia Yan, see Zhou Bin, Xia Yan zhuanliie [Short biogra- 
phy of Xia Yan] (Shanghai: Shanghai wenyi chubanshe, 1994), especially pp. 39-64. 

12 Onthe T6-A dobun shoin, see three pieces by Douglas R. Reynolds: “Training Young China 
Hands: T6-A Débun Shoin and its Precursors, 1886-1945,’ in The Japanese Informal Empire 
in China, 1895-1945 pp. 210—71; “China Area Studies in Prewar China: Japan’s T6-A Dobun 
Shoin in Shanghai, 1900-1945,” Journal of Asian Studies 45, 5 (1987), pp. 945-70; “Recent 
Sourcebooks on T6-A Débunkai and T6-A Débun Shoin: A Review Article,” Sino-Japanese 
Studies 1, 2 (1989), pp. 18-27. 
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There were socialist study groups set up by the students with which the school 
authorities did not interfere. These activities intensified into the early 1930s, 
when, as Chalmers Johnson has pointed out, “what amounted to a Japanese 
cell of the Chinese Communist Youth League had been established” at the T6-A 
débun shoin.!8 

Among the subsequently more notorious students of these years were 
such well known Communists as Ozaki Shotaré (b. 1906, class of 1930), Anzai 
Kuraji (b. 1905, class of 1931. postwar member of the central committee of the 
Japan Communist Party (JcP)), Nishizato Tatsuo (class of 1930), and Nakanishi 
Tsutomu (1910-73, class of 1933 though he never graduated, postwar JCP mem- 
ber of the Diet). They and others worked with Chinese and with other Japanese 
in and around Shanghai in the 1930s.!* 


From Journalists to Spies, from Study Groups to Practical Action 


One of the less well known Japanese activists in Shanghai at this time was 
Kawai Teikichi (1901-81). As a student at Meiji University, Kawai had come into 
contact with radical leftwing groups envigorated by the recent Bolshevik revo- 
lution. Through an acquaintance in China in the mid-1920s, he also began to 
hear about the revolutionary events on the mainland, and he resolved to go to 
China as soon as he could. To save sufficient funds for the trip, he worked for 
several weeks for the Seiytikai, a rightwing political party. This insouciance, 
this lapse in his ability to distinguish clearly between the far left and the far 
right—what I dub his “political dyslexia’—plagued Kawai for his entire career 
and made him a favorite target for the more politically astute. Lacking the full 
genius of political hindsight, people like Kawai in the 1920s and even early 
1930s viewed what we now see clearly as radical rightwing activity as simply 
radical, opposed to an oppressive government, and anti-capitalist. Kawai, for 
example, continued through his entire life to argue that Kita Ikki (1883-1937), 
an avowed fascist executed for his behind-the-scenes role in the February 26 
Incident, was in fact a progressive revolutionary. Of course, many did see these 
left-right differences clearly at the time, but for others it was apparently still 
inchoate. 


13. Chalmers Johnson, An Instance of Treason: Ozaki Hotsumi and the Sorge Spy Ring, 
expanded edition (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990), p. 55. 

14 Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai1930 nen, pp. 14, 16-17; and Nishizato Tatsuo, Kakumeino Shanhai 
de, pp. 12, 26, 48-9, 74. Although Nishizato was willing to accept the fact that his alma 
mater played a role in Japanese imperialism, he clearly stated that none of the students 
were “running dogs’. 
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After a short first trip to China in 1928, Kawai returned in 1939, first to Beijing 
and in June to Shanghai. The friend who brought him there was Komatsu 
Shigeo. Komatsu had worked for the Japanese Home Office in Beijing as a 
translator, before leaving to work under Tachibana Shiraki (1881-1945), the 
journalist and expatriate scholar of Chinese affairs, in Shanghai. By 1930, he 
was in the employ of the South Manchurian Railway Company (SMR). Kawai 
took to Shanghai instantly. He felt he had finally arrived at the heart of the 
Chinese revolution, and he loved it. 

Upon their arrival in Shanghai, Komatsu telephoned the Chinese translator. 
Wen Shengguang, and the private China scholar, Tanaka Tadao (1894-1964). 
Tanaka had earlier served as a translator of Japanese documents for Deng 
Yanda (1895-1931), and through him had made many acquaintances in the 
Chinese Communist movement—among them Liu Shaogqi (1898-1969), Xiang 
Zhongfa (1880-1931), and Li Lisan (1899-1967); he also knew Negishi Tadashi 
through contacts at the T6-A débun shoin. He had worked as well for the Tokyo 
branch of the Research Department of the smR, but by 1930 he was engaged in 
his own research on Chinese currency systems. He had come to Shanghai after 
Jiang Kai-shek (1887-1975) had brought down the Wuhan regime, and he was 
living with Wen Shengguang and Wen’s Japanese wife, writing for the weekly 
Shanhai shihé. Komatsu and Kawai joined Tanaka and Wen for dinner soon 
thereafter to discuss China-related issues.! 

Their meetings soon became more regular, and they were joined in August by 
Soejima Tatsuoki and Tejima Hirotoshi, friends of Kawai’s from Beijing whom 
he had summoned to Shanghai. In addition, several students from the T6-A 
débun shoin participated in these meetings: Anzai Kuraji, Shirai Yukiyoshi 
(class of 1932), Mizuno Shigeru (class of 1933), and Nishizato Tatsuo. Funakoshi 
Hisao (1902-45), a journalist for the Shanhai mainichi shinbun, also attended. 

They saw themselves as a study group—the Chinese Problems Study 
Group—and their recognized theoretical leader was Wen’'s friend, Wang 
Xuewen (1895-1985). Wang was a graduate of Kyoto University where he had 
studied economics under Kawakami Hajime (1879-1946), the leading Marxist 
economist in Japan. He was virtually bilingual in Japanese by virtue of hav- 
ing spent some fourteen years there. He had joined the Chinese Communist 
Youth League in Japan, before returning to Shanghai in 1927 and joining the 
ccpP itself. Perhaps most important, he had been assigned the job by the party 
of rallying “antiwar, anti-imperialist” Japanese in Shanghai to active participa- 
tion in the Communist cause. None of the Japanese with whom he had contact 


15 Kawai Teikichi, Harukanaru seinen no hibi ni: watakushi no hansei ki [Days of my distant 
youth: a record of half my life] (Tokyo: Tanizawa shobé, 1979), pp. 48-9, 84, 176, 184, 191, 
193, 207-1, 259, 262, 320, 339, 341-3; and Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen pp. 19-25. 
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knew that Wang held positions of importance within the Chinese Communist 
Party at this time, though few of them would probably have been bothered by 
knowledge of that fact. Wang remained active in Shanghai until 1937, when he 
repaired to Yan’an, where he and Japanese Communist Nosaka Sanzé (1892- 
1993) organized and taught at the Japanese Peasants and Workers’ School for 
captured troops of the Japanese army.!® 

With Wang as their guide, the group discussed such topics as the develop- 
ing Chinese Communist movement and the nature of Chinese society, both 
hot issues in leftist intellectual circles at the time in China. Through another 
connection, Nakanishi Tsutomu also heard Wang's analysis of the recent third 
party plenum of the sixth congress of the ccp (September 1930), the critique 
of the Li Lisan line, and was deeply impressed. The serial that Tanaka was 
working for, Shanhai shtiihé, had been owned by a conservative reformist of 
the Kang Youwei school but by 1930 he had died. Kawai and Komatsu had soon 
thereafter joined the staff, and Shanhai shithé had become pro-Communist. 

In mid-October, a ccP member by the name of Yang Liuqing—originally 
from Taiwan, he had participated in the Hailufeng Soviet of 1927 and was active 
in the Japanese study group—suggested that the members go beyond studying 
Chinese society and get involved in action. Wang agreed. At Kawai’s sugges- 
tion they named themselves the Nis-Shi t6s6 démei, or Sino-Japanese Struggle 
Alliance. Tanaka and Wen disagreed with this direction, fearing severe police 
reprisals, and did not join the Alliance, and Kawai criticized them for being too 
bookish. Many years later Kawai confessed that the Alliance had been estab- 
lished on a directive from the ccP to Yang, who was then operating under the 
pseudonym of Jiang.!” 


16 Peng Hao, “Chuanhe Zhanji de zuji” [The career of Kawai Teikichi], Zhongguo Zhong-Ri 
guanxi shi yanjiuhui huikan 14 (1988), pp. 28-9; Kawai Teikichi, Harukanaru seinen no hibi 
ni, pp. 368-9; Nakamura Shintar6, “Nosaka Sanzé to En’an dékatsu no Nihonjin” [Nosaka 
Sanzo and the Japanese in the caves of Yan’an], in Son Bun kara Ozaki Hotsumi e [From 
Sun Yat-sen to Ozaki Hotsumi] (Tokyo, Nit-Chti shuppan, 1975), pp. 231-40; Ozaki Hotsuki, 
Shanhai 1930 nen, pp. 124-6; and Nishizato Tatsuo, Kakumei no Shanhai de, p. 89. There is 
an entry on Wang Xuewen in a recent Chinese historical dictionary which elides all men- 
tion of Wang’s contacts among the Japanese in Shanghai: Zhongguo minguo shi cidian 
[Historical dictionary of the Republic of China], ed. Chen Xulu and Li Huaxing (Shanghai: 
Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1991), p. 41. 

17. Kawai Teikichi, Harukanaru seinen no hibi ni, pp. 371-4, 377; Kawai Teikichi, Aru kakumeika 
no kaisé [Memoirs of a revolutionary] (Tokyo: Shin jinbutsu 6raisha, 1973), pp. 12-13; 
Kawai Teikichi, Zoruge jiken gokuchit ki [Prison notes from the Sorge case] (Tokyo: Shin 
jinbutsu draisha, 1975), p. 2; Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen, pp. 126-9; and Chalmers 
Johnson, An Instance of Treason, p. 57. Nishizato Tatsuo explains in his memoirs, Kakumei 
no Shanhai de (p. 90), that the group opted for the “Shi” of Shina in their title, rather 
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The first and most flamboyant act fomented by the Sino-Japanese Struggle 
Alliance was an antiwar propaganda stunt at the Japanese Naval Landing Party 
in Shanghai. The latter was a stark, visible symbol of Japanese military protec- 
tion of Japanese nationals and their property in Shanghai. To commemorate 
the thirteenth anniversary of the Russian revolution, the young men printed 
up posters and bilingual leaflets in opposition to any hostilities between China 
and Japan. Their activities had already brought them under the scrutiny of 
Japanese consular police and the Kenpeitai (military police). On the evening 
of November 7, 1930, they used coal tar to write in immense characters on the 
wall of the Naval Landing Party building: 


Down with Japanese imperialism! 

Link hands with the Chinese Soviets! 

Turn your guns around and bring down the capitalist-landlord state! 
Long live the Chinese Communist Party! 

Long live the soldiers, workers, and peasants! 

The event was, needless to say, widely reported in the press. 


In sympathy with these antiwar sentiments, a group of students in the T6-A 
débun shoin joined the Alliance. Just before this event, a Chinese Communist 
Youth Group had formed within the student body, and a student strike was 
under way there. One Iwabashi Takeji, an activist in the Alliance, was respon- 
sible for handing out anti-war leaflets to Japanese officer candidates in port at 
Shanghai. On December 27, a number of students were arrested, and members 
of the Alliance turned to Wang for guidance, but before he could get back to 
them from party channels, most had fled the city for Beijing. These repressions 
of Alliance activities were exaggeratedly reported in the press as the “Japan 
Communist Party Incident.” By early 1931, the arrested T6-A débun students 
had been released and a number of them were expelled from school. Nishizato 
was arrested as a leader of this incident by the Higher Police in Tokyo in August 
1931; he was imprisoned in Nagasaki and released in only December 1932. For 
a time such radical activities among the Japanese of Shanghai quieted down.!® 


than Chiigoku, despite claims that the former denigrated the Chinese, because the latter 
would not have been familiar to most Japanese, On “Shina” and “Chiigoku,” see Joshua A. 
Fogel. “The Sino-Japanese Controversy over Shina as a Toponym for China,” in Fogel, The 
Cultural Dimension of Sino-Japanese Relations, pp. 66-76. 

18 — Kawai Teikichi, Aru kakumeika no kaisé, p. 1; Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen, pp. 130- 
35; NHK “Dokyumento Shéwa,” part 2; and Chalmers Johnson, An Instance of Treason, 
pp. 57-9. Nishizato Tatsuo (Kakumei no Shanhai de, p. 92) contradicts Kawai’s account of 
this event (and implicitly those of Ozaki and Johnson, which were based on Kawai’s mem- 
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Shanghai and the Japanese in the Sorge Spy Ring 


Another ccp directive passed to Yang in October of 1931 called on him to find 
Japanese to cooperate with the intelligence-gathering activities of Richard 
Sorge. Yang turned to Ozaki Hotsumi and Kawai Teikichi, and it was at Yang’s 
home in Shanghai that these two Japanese first met in October 1931.19 Ozaki 
told Kawai to meet him the very next day, and the two men repaired to a res- 
taurant, accompanied by “a foreign woman,” where they met a foreign man. 
The woman was Agnes Smedley (1892-1950), the man Richard Sorge. Kawai 
knew neither of them, but assumed they were Comintern agents. Sorge asked 
him if he could go to North China and Manchuria to collect data on Japanese 
army activities, and Kawai assented. Sorge had been charged by Red Army 
Intelligence with finding out if the Japanese planned to invade south into 
China proper or north into Siberia. Ozaki would provide Kawai with contacts. 


ory of the incident) in one pertinent detail. He claims that the line “Long live the Chinese 
Communist Party” was not one of the slogans plastered on the wail; it would have been, 
he claims, contrary to the nature of their movement. As a lifelong Communist, Nishizato 
found he had many similar bones to pick with Kawai; when describing events of those 
times in China, he frequently found himself agreeing with fellow comrade Nakanishi 
Tsutomu in opposition to Kawai. On Nishizato’s arrest, see Kakumei no Shanhai de, 
Pp. 100, 110-14. 

1g Because much has been written about Ozaki’s role in the Sorge spy ring, what follows will 
focus more directly on the role played by Kawai. For scholarship on Ozaki, see Chalmers 
Johnson, An Instance of Treason; F.W. Deakin and G.R. Storry, The Case of Richard Sorge 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1966); Gordon Prange, Target Tokyo: The Story of the 
Sorge Spy Ring (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1984); and Julius Mader, Dr.-Sorge-Report: Ein 
Dokumentarbericht tuber Kunderschafter des Friedens mit ausgewdhlten Artikeln von 
Richard Sorge (Berlin: Militérverlag der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1984). 
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surviving prison and World War 11 and being willing to speak and write about it after the 
war. In addition to three volumes of memoirs, cited inter alia he wrote fourteen popular 
volumes of Chinese and Japanese history. I have discussed his work as a non-academic 
scholar in “Senzen Nihon no minkan Chigokugaku” [Non-academic genres of Sinology 
in prewar Japan], in Késaku suru Ajia [Asia entangled], ed. Mizoguchi Yaz6, Hamashita 
Takeshi, Hiraishi Naoaki, and Miyajima Hiroshi (Tokyo: Tokyo University Press, 1993), 
in the series Ajia kara kangaeru (Reconsiderations from Asia), 1g pp. 259-65. Kobayashi 
Fumio has almost fawningly written about Kawai’s scholarship in several essays, such as 
“Kawai Teikichi no Chigoku kan” [Kawai Teikichi’s view of China], in his Chtigoku gen- 
dai shi no danshé [Fragments from the contemporary history of China] (Tokyo: Tanizawa 
shobé, 1986) pp. 108-32. 
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When Kawai, who was just thirty years of age, asked if this was a Comintern 
assignment, Ozaki laughed it off and asked Kawai to trust him.?° 

As he recounted in a volume of memoirs, Kawai assumed he was working 
on behalf of peace, anti-imperialism, socialism, and hence ultimately in the 
best interests of Japan. He traveled to Beijing first, where he was inundated by 
anti-Japanese slogans and banners everywhere. He describes the process by 
which he turned his entire being into a set of eyes and ears, amassing informa- 
tion on behalf of the international proletariat, and intent on discovering what 
Japan was up to in the region. As was his wont, he garnered much of his data 
from Japanese bar girls in establishments frequented by Japanese employees 
of the smMR, the Gaimushé, the local Japanese press, and later members of the 
Japanese armed forces. He soon made his way to Fengtian, where the informa- 
tion about the Manchurian Incident was coming fast and furious. He wrote up 
his impressions, which were dispatched through secret couriers back to Ozaki 
in Shanghai. Finally, a Chinese contact delivered to Kawai a letter in Ozaki’s 
hand instructing him to return to Shanghai. 

In early December, after two months on the job, Kawai arrived back in 
Shanghai. He had much to tell Ozaki, who promptly asked him to write it 
up immediately and append his own thoughts. He could clearly see that the 
mood in Shanghai had swung in a sharply anti-Japanese direction in those two 
months. The next day he and Ozaki went to Smedley’s apartment in the French 
Concession, and Sorge soon arrived. Ozaki had already translated Kawai’s 
report for him into English. Sorge shook his hand and began pelting him with 
specific questions about Japanese troop strengths and their aims. Kawai told 
him that the Guandong army wanted to sever Manchuria from the control of 
the Nanjing regime and establish a state under Japanese control. The fact that 
there were only 30,000 Japanese troops in the region, he surmised, probably 
meant that they would not invade Siberia any time too soon—not exactly a 
clairvoyant conclusion. The army had enlisted the support of two ultrarightist 
groups to these ends. After responding to Sorge’s questions, Kawai was asked 
to go back to Manchuria, again traveling under cover of being a reporter for 
Shanhai shithé.1 

On January 18,1932, a small group of Japanese monks walking the streets 
of Shanghai and intoning the Nichiren chant, for which they were greatly 
despised among the local populace, were set upon by angry Chinese. One 
was badly beaten, another killed. The incident outraged the Japanese com- 
munity of Shanghai. Reprisals were meted out by some Japanese vigilantes, 
and the troubles escalated. The JRA requested military assistance and demon- 


20 ~~ Kawai Teikichi, Aru kakumeitka no kaisé, pp. 48-51. 
21 Kawai Teikichi, Aru kakumeitka no kaisé, pp. 53, 55, 61, 64, 71-5. 
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strated in front of the Japanese consulate, demanding arms to defend them- 
selves. Seventy pistols were distributed to them, which were quickly turned to 
offensive ends as they attacked Chinese merchants and rioted. By January 21, 
reports that a Japanese warship was on its way reached Shanghai; it arrived 
two days later. The Chinese responded by arming the local populace, and fight- 
ing erupted on January 29. That such a minor fracas could lead to what would 
be called the Shanghai Incident in which some 25,000 Chinese were killed or 
wounded is evidence of the heightened Sino-Japanese tensions in the city. 

Kawai arrived back in Shanghai in the early morning hours of January 30. 
He somehow made his way amid the fighting to his newspaper office. Was he 
saddened by the fact that, for all his efforts to the contrary, China and Japan 
were at war? Was he distraught that the imperialist military forces of his native 
land had attacked and brutalized the Chinese? No, he was ecstatic, because the 
reverberations of bombs and gunfire were, in his estimation, the death throes 
of capitalism, for “the laws of history were straightforward.” He made contact 
with Ozaki, and they later visited Sorge. After making his report, Kawai was 
again asked to return to Manchuria to continue his work.?? 

Sorge, though, needed another contact person in Shanghai, because Ozaki 
was planning to leave the Asahi shinbun. Ozaki recommended Yamagami 
Masayoshi (1896-1938), branch head of Rengo tstshin, the Japanese news 
service, in Shanghai. Yamagami had initially come to Shanghai in 1925 as a 
reporter for the Shanhai nipp6. His travels through China’s major southern cit- 
ies brought him into contact with such luminaries of the Creation Society as 
Yu Dafa (1896-1945), Cheng Fangwu (1897-1984), Wang Duqing (1898-1940), 
and Mu Mutian (1900-71) in Guangdong as well as with Lu Xun. In December 
of 1927 he filed a detailed report on the Canton commune. Two years later he 
wrote a play, Shinao shinkan saseta mikkakan (Three days that shook China), as 
a historical testament. After the collapse of the Canton commune, he returned 
to Shanghai and from there to Japan. In October 1929 he was back in Shanghai, 
where he bumped into Lu Xun on the street, an event recorded in Lu’s diary. 
Yamagami was living on North Sichuan Road with a Japanese woman, the first 
Japanese beautician in Shanghai, who operated her own salon in the area. 

In late 1928, shortly after he arrived in Shanghai, Ozaki went to visit the 
office of the Creation Society on North Sichuan Road. He met many leftwing 
writers there and even wrote under a pen name for their serial, Dazhong wenyi 
(Literature and art for the masses). One such writer, Tao Jingsun (1897-1952), 
who succeeded Yu Dafu as editor of Dazhong wenyi, recalled in his memoirs 
that Ozaki later introduced him there to Yamagami. Yamagami and Ozaki, both 


22 Kawai Teikichi, Aru kakumeika no kaisé, pp. 82-6; and Jordan, Chinese Boycotts versus 
Japanese Bombs, pp. 223-33 passim. 
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members of the Japanese fourth estate in Shanghai, had been friends for some 
period of time. Both men contributed, under pseudonyms, essays to Tao’s jour- 
nal, which translated a large number of pieces from the proletarian literature 
movement in Japan. Tao had studied medicine and lived in Japan for twenty- 
two years, where he had met Guo Moruo and founded the literary magazine 
GREEN in Kytsht.?8 

Ultimately, Yamagami was too busy to devote the necessary time to helping 
Sorge, but he suggested that another journalist with good leftist credentials, 
Funakoshi Hisao, fill the needed slot. Funakoshi had already been involved 
in the Sino-Japanese Struggle Alliance and later in communicating Kawai 
Teikichi’s reports to Ozaki, and hence to Sorge. He worked with Sorge and 
Kawai until Sorge left China in 1933 and subsequently for Sorge’s replacement 
in Shanghai. 


Nishizato Tatsuo and the Chinese Communist Party 


Another manner in which one leftist Japanese with years of experience liv- 
ing in Shanghai accommodated himself to the changed circumstances and 
the heightened political atmosphere of the 1930s is typified by Nishizato 
Tatsuo. Released in late 1932 after sixteen months in prison, Nishizato found 
he had missed both the Manchurian Incident and the establishment of the 
“puppet” state of Manzhouguo (Manchukuo). In 1934 he was able to get back 
to Shanghai, where he found the main difference from several years before to 
be the shift toward a harsher Chinese attitude toward Japanese. With the help 
of friends he was able to secure a position with Reng6 tsiishin in Shanghai, an 
indication that for every overt Japanese activist in China there were probably 
any number of sympathetic ones. 

Nishizato also began to try to establish contact with the Chinese Communist 
Party. One day he met his former friend Wang Xuewen in Jessfield Park, and 
with Wang’s help Nishizato began the process of entering the ccp. “My new 


23. Ozaki Hotsuki, Shanhai 1930 nen, pp. 90-6, 142-3, 188—g0; Chalmers Johnson, An Instance of 
Treason, pp. 51-2, 81, 266; and Zhonghua minguo shi cidian, p. 421. In early 1931. Yamagami, 
having earlier secured Lu Xun’s permission, began to translate “The True Story of A Q” 
into Japanese. Just at that time the Longhua Incident erupted, in which five young leftist 
authors were arrested and murdered by the Guomindang. The translation was dedicated 
to these five “martyrs,” and some of their writings were also translated and included in the 
final product, which appeared later that year. Shina shésetsu shi A Q seiden [A collection 
of Chinese fiction: The True Story of A Q]. Yamagami used the pen name of Lin Shouren; 
Lu Xun proofed the translation for accuracy; and Ozaki, writing under the pseudonym of 
Shirakawa Jiré, contributed an introduction. 
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life began,” as he recalled many years later. As he would describe it, he was so 
opposed to the Japanese war of invasion against China and he so wanted to 
express his solidarity with the Chinese people that the best course he could 
pursue was to join the ccP He wanted to fight shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
Chinese people against “world fascism.” 

He was assigned by the ccp the task of carrying on anti-war work among 
Japanese troops. Every week he met with a representative of the ccP in the 
French Concession in Shanghai. This contact was his lifeline to the Communist 
movement elsewhere in China; it was from this line of information that he 
learned, for instance, of the Fifth Encirclement Campaign being waged by 
Jiang Kai-shek’s forces against the Communists in Jiangxi. He eventually took a 
position with the Yomiuri newspaper to support himself while continuing his 
political activities.?4 


Later Developments in 1930s Shanghai 


Japanese operatives and sub-operatives in the Sorge-Ozaki ring continued their 
work in China after the early 1930s, but mostly in cities other than Shanghai. 
Funakoshi moved on to Tianjin and Hankou, making occasional trips to the 
northeast, while Kawai, too, traveled mainly in Manchuria. That was where 
the action about which Sorge sought information was to be found. Sorge and 
Ozaki themselves remained in Tokyo. Other Japanese sympathetic to Chinese 
yearnings, though, remained in Shanghai. 

As the political scene in Japan lurched sharply to the right, leftwing activ- 
ists usually were compelled either to undergo a “reorientation” (tenkd) of their 
views and a concomitant embracing of the Japanese imperial institution, or 
effectively to go underground. As hundreds of their former fellows were will- 
ing, for an assortment of reasons, to compromise their socialist views and 
avoid prison terms, or worse, others among these leftists fled the home islands 
for China. It was, ironically, there that they frequently found work—which was 
by the mid-to late 1930s impossible for them to come by in Japan—with the 
largest Japanese colonial enterprise in history, the Research Department of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company. Their recruitment was made possible 
by the fact that the leaders of the immense research division, men such as 
It6 Takeo (1895-1985), shared their views on many issues, if not their overall 


24  Nishizato Tatsuo, Kakumei no Shanhai de, pp. 115, 122-3, 125-8, 131-2, 167. 
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world view, lt6 himself employed several dozen such men—including such 
Communists as Ozaki Hotsumi and Ishidé Kiyotomo (b. 1904).?5 

Most of these Japanese leftists moved to Manchuria. Some, though, were 
hired to work in Shanghai, where It6 was head of the Research Department’s 
branch office. Just at this moment in the late 1930s, as Japan was preparing for 
total war, the sMR was impelled to expand its research activities broadly. It 
needed capable men who knew how to conduct research, and It6 and others in 
the smr knew where to get them. The irony of their position, leftists working 
for such a colonial enterprise in the middle of Japan’s most egregious imperial- 
ist adventure, was not lost on these men. 

This is how It6 described the situation in Shanghai: 


There were as well a fair number of leftists at the Shanghai office [of the 
SMR] where I was working. All sorts of people had come with introduc- 
tions from acquaintances of mine from the Shinjinkai [New Man Society, 
a liberal-radical student organization of the late 1910s and early 1920s] 
days. Altogether our office had over three hundred employees and a bud- 
get of over three million yen. 


As the Research Department expanded, several large-scale research proj- 
ects were carried out, and the Research Division of the Shanghai office bore 
its share of the responsibility. Shanghai played the most important role in 
three research projects: Shina késenryoku chésa [Investigation of the resis- 


25 It6 Takeo, Life along the South Manchurian Railway: The Memoirs of It6 Takeo, trans. Joshua A. 
Fogel (Armonk, Nn.y.: M.E. Sharpe, 1988), pp. xv—xvi, 173. See also Ishidé Kiyotomo’s fas- 
cinating memoirs, Waga itan no Shéwa shi [My heretical history in the Showa period] 
(Tokyo: Keis6 shobé, 1987), and Zoku waga itan no Shéwa shi [My heretical history in the 
Shéwa period, continued] (Tokyo: Keisé shobd, 1990). There are any number of works 
on the smR and its Research Department. Among the better ones on the smR are: And6 
Hikotar6é, Mantetsu: Nihon teikokushugi to Chiigoku [The smp: Japanese imperialism and 
China] (Tokyo: Ochanomizu shob6, 1965); and Harada Katsumasa, Mantetsu [The sMR]| 
(Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1984). The better works on the sMR’s research activities would 
include: Hara Kakuten, Gendai Ajia kenkyii seiritsu shiron: Mantetsu chésabu, T6-A ken- 
kyitjo, 1PR no kenkyt [Historical analysis of the founding of modern Asian studies: stud- 
ies of the Research Department of the smR, the East Asian Research Institute, and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations] (Tokyo: Keisé shobd, 1984); Hara Kakuten, Mantetsu chds- 
abu to Ajia [The Research Department of the smrR and Asia] (Tokyo: Sekai shoin, 1986); 
Yamada Géichi, Mantestu chésabu, eiké to zasetsu no yonjtinen [The Research Department 
of the smp: forty years of glory and frustration] (Tokyo: Nihon keizai shinbunsha, 1977); 
and Kusayanagi Daiz6, Jitsuroku: Mantetsu chésabu [The true story of the Research 
Department of the sMr] (Tokyo: Asahi shinbunsha, 1979). 
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tance capacity of the Chinese], Nichi-Man-Shi infure chésa [Investigation of 
Japanese-Manchudan-Chinese inflation], and Sekai jései bunseki | An analysis 
of international conditions]. The first of these occupied the Shanghai office 
for three calendar years, 1939-41. Most prominently active in the project was 
Nakanishi Tsutomu.?® 

Exceedingly few, probably not even Ité himself, knew that Nakanishi was 
a Japan Communist Party operative, a mole of sorts in the smrR. It6 certainly 
knew that Nakanishi held personal and scholarly views considerably to the left 
of center, and even had he known of Nakanishi’s party affiliation it is entirely 
likely that he would have acted no differently. 

Nakanishi had learned Chinese exceedingly well—so well, indeed, that he 
could pass as Chinese when circumstances demanded—while a student at the 
T6-A débun shoin a decade earlier. In China he became deeply enamored of 
the Chinese revolution and was eventually expelled from school. He returned 
to China in 1934 and entered the smrR. Through the mid-1930s he wrote in SMR 
journals on the Chinese labor movement and general economic conditions in 
China and Manchuria. He served as one of the thirty-one researchers employed 
by It6 at the smr’s Tianjin office in 1935 to carry out the now legendary village 
investigations in the Jidong region. His many articles on Chinese agriculture 
repeatedly lacerated the “ruthless feudal exploitation” exercised by Chinese 
landlords over the peasant population.?” 

Undoubtedly because of his expertise in village investigation, his knowledge 
of Chinese, his wide travels in China, and his methodological acuity, Nakanishi, 
still a low-level functionary in the overall sMr machine, was given the lion’s 
share of responsibility in the project designed to uncover the resistance capac- 
ity of the Chinese people. I have discussed this material elsewhere?® and will 
not reproduce it here, except to note that the thrust of Nakanishi and his fellow 
workers’ immense study was to encourage the Guandong Army, sponsor of the 
study, to seek an immediate political solution and get out of China quickly. 
A ground war on the Asian mainland, he warned, would be unwinnable. 


26  —-Itd Takeo, Life along the South Manchurian Railway, pp. 175-6. On the Shinjinkai, see 
Henry Dewitt Smith, Japan’s First Student Radicals (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1972). 

27 Nakanishi Tsutomu, Chiigoku kakumei no arashino naka de [In the tempest of the Chinese 


revolution] (Tokyo: Aoki shoten, 1974), pp. 35-7, 47-8, 77-8, 81-3, 96-101, 112-15, 142-5, 166, 
177; Yamada Géichi, Mantetsu chésabu, pp. 139, 150-2; and Joshua A. Fogel. “Introduction: 
It6 Takeo and the Research Work of the South Manchurian Railway Company,’ in It6é 
Takeo, Life along the South Manchurian Railway, pp. xiv, xv, xvii—xviii. 

28 See Fogel, “Introduction: It6 Takeo and the Research Work of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company,” pp. xviii-xxii. 
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Conclusions 


Many of the Japanese who traveled to Shanghai for their tertiary education 
were looking for an altogether new experience, a way to make a contribu- 
tion to Japan’s future in the new, increasingly international world. What bet- 
ter place than the most cosmopolitan city in East Asia? From the late Meiji 
period through the early years of the Shéwa period, this outward-looking atti- 
tude was far more pronounced that it had been before. Similarly, journalists 
posted voluntarily or otherwise to China in these years sought out or found 
a world in Shanghai full of extraordinary excitement and experience unlike 
anything they could bring to it. A confluence of forces—including a proclivity 
to sympathize with the nascent Chinese student and labor movements, the 
new global perspective afforded by living in Shanghai, the intimate personal 
and cultural links forged with Chinese intellectuals and writers with a similar 
view of the contemporary world, and the proselytizing activities of Chinese 
Communist activists, among others—pushed many of them in a decidedly 
leftwing direction. 

Through the 1930s and into the early 1940s, political and military tensions 
escalated between China and Japan, as well as within Japanese society. These 
tensions affected the nature of the activities of the small groups of Japanese 
leftist sympathizers in Shanghai. Initially literary contacts became increasingly 
political and resulted in activism—indeed, this was a route that many Chinese 
writers themselves had traveled. For some Japanese activists, this path led as 
far as to international espionage. The heightened tensions within Japan forced 
many Japanese to relatively brief careers as researchers in China. 

Ultimately both of these groups—namely, the Japanese active in anti- 
militarist, anti-imperialist, and strongly leftwing politics in China and those 
who went to work for the largest colonial Japanese enterprise that has ever 
existed—were decimated by the Japanese military and government. Where 
the majority population of Japanese in Shanghai had once felt isolated and 
threatened, now with the Japanese military build-up on the mainland it was 
decidedly those opposed to Japanese pursuance of war against China who 
feared for their lives. For the Japanese leftist activists in Shanghai, the mush- 
rooming of intelligence agencies represented an ominous threat and finally 
the end to their continued work. In a volume of his memoirs written after the 
war, Kawai Teikichi described the scene in this way: 


Shanghai was the international capital of espionage. Lines of intelligence 
linked some people there with Washington, others with London or Berlin, 
Moscow or Tokyo. Just among Japanese intelligence organs [in Shanghai], 
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there were those of the army, the navy, the Tokyo Metropolitan Police, the 
Foreign Office, the Justice Ministry, the Taiwan Governor-General’s Office, 
and the Korea Governor-General’s Office. Each of these had independent 
agencies and competed with each other. Of course, the object of intel- 
ligence gathering was politics, military affairs, and thought. Furthermore, 
the Shanghai Municipal Council stood at the forefront in the inspection 
of all of Shanghai.?9 


Only the journalist-spy Ozaki was actually executed, but others died in prison 
or shortly after being released in late 1945 from malnutrition. From the early 
1940s Japanese leftists and others even remotely sympathetic to them began 
to be arrested by the various Japanese police agencies in China and at home. 
Ozaki, Sorge, and their operatives were taken in 1941 and 1942. Nakanishi was 
seized in 1942, largely, it appears, because his report on the resistance capacity 
of Chinese had made the Japanese authorities suspicious of his true sympa- 
thies; Nishizato was taken in the same sweep of arrests. A large number of SMR 
researchers, including Itd, were hauled off to jail in1g42 and 1943. Many died of 
malnutrition or exposure in the wintry Manchurian climate. 

None the less, a significant minority of these scholars and activists went on 
to brilliant postwar careers in government, leftwing politics, and academic life. 
They wore their wartime prison sentences on their lapels as a badge of honor. 
Uchiyama Kanz6, the remarkable man who has never been studied in English, 
was one of a tiny few able to bridge the Sino-Japanese gap at this savage histori- 
cal juncture. His determinedly apolitical stance, but clear sympathy in the eyes 
of Chinese, enabled him to remain with his store through the harshest years 
of Sino-Japanese hostilities, the end of World War 11 in 1945 and the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic in 1949, until his death in 1959. 

Of course, these leftwing activists were far from a majority of the Japanese 
resident in Shanghai or elsewhere in China in these years. Indeed, Japanese 
journalists were among the most severe denigrators of contemporary Chinese 
society and politics of all Japanese visitors there in the entire prewar period. 
None the less, the handful of remarkable individuals discussed above did 
make a distinctive contribution to modem Chinese political history and Sino- 
Japanese relations, in spite of the fact that at a higher level Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions were rapidly disintegrating. Given the way the war ultimately turned out, 
they probably are justified in the enormous postwar pride they have felt for 
their prewar and wartime activities. No history of the period is complete with- 
out their stories. 


29 Kawai Teikichi, Aru kakumeika no kais6, p. 114. 
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Akutagawa Ryunosuke and China 


Akutagawa Ryanosuke (1892-1927) lived a mere thirty-five years, much of it in 
ill health, but he filled it with experiences and writings that have long outlived 
him. He was born in an area of Tokyo inhabited almost entirely by foreign- 
ers; there his father sold dairy products to the Westerners. By all accounts his 
family life was less than happy. One of three children, an older sister had died 
before he was born, and his mother fell into a state of dementia shortly after 
his birth. He was raised by his maternal uncle and his uncle’s wife, taking their 
surname of Akutagawa. On the whole, although he was not a deprived child, 
the memories of his youth were not without pain. 

In later years, Akutagawa recalled that the favorite novels as a youngster 
were the great Chinese epics, Xi you ji (Journey to the west) and Shuihu zhuan 
(Water margin), and characters from these works figure in several of the the- 
atrical productions he describes at length in his travelogue of China. Indeed, 
the fact that be knew these and other Chinese novels so well, having read them 
many times, greatly enhanced his experiences in China. Wracked by illness 
from a young age, he spent many hours in his youth reading at home and in the 
local libraries. This voracious reading habit—he gobbled up all the Japanese 
writers of the Meiji period—remained with him his entire life. By the last years 
of the Meiji period, in his later teens, he began as well to read works in English 
or translated into English. 

As a student in the elite First Senior High School, Akutagawa chose English 
literature as his major. He was a hard-working student there who never accom- 
modated to the reckless lifestyle that many of his contemporaries adopted. 
During these years he also began reading in European philosophy and exten- 
sively in continental European literature. His friend and classmate, Kikuchi 
Hiroshi, whose name appears in this travelogue, believed him to be the best- 
read Japanese of his generation. 

From his youth through his adolescent high school years, Akutagawa also 
developed a keen interest in bizarre tales of ghosts and other supernatural 
phenomenon, an interest that would remain with him his entire short life. 
Many of his early stories combine a penchant for the fantastic, even grotesque, 
with an inclination toward history. This combination can be seen in perhaps 
his most famous work, Rashomon, which appeared in 1917. 
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His stories frequently demonstrate a firm grounding in tile literary traditions 
of both Japan and China. We may now take it for granted that educated men 
and women of late Meiji and Taisho times were well educated in the Chinese 
and Japanese classics, but we should not lose track of the fact that the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge still required many long, hard hours of study, and some 
certainly took that learning to higher levels than others. 

Among those Japanese writers and poets of the prewar era who traveled to 
China, Akutagawa was in a small class with Sato Haruo (1892-1964), Tanizaki 
Junichiro (1886-1965), Yosano Akiko (1878-1942), and perhaps a :few others 
who knew the Chinese literary tradition well. One tends to think of the late 
Meiji and Taisho era as a time in which Western literary trends had captured 
the Japanese creative imagination. Without attempting to disprove this gen- 
eral assessment, it is important to remember that even the greatest literary 
masters of the era, men and women much in debt to and heavily influenced 
by European literature, such as Natsume Soseki (1867-1916), also owed much 
to continental Asian literary traditions. Soseki was one of the greatest Chinese- 
Ianguage poets ofhisday in Japan. 

From 1918 Akutagawa entered into an exclusive contract to write only for the 
Osaka manichi shinbun, and over the next three years he wrote and published 
prolifically. In late March 1921 he went to China on assignment for the Osaka 
mainichi to write a series of articles on cultural life in China's major cities. He 
had acquired sufficient stature as a writer that the newspaper owners felt that 
such a series would be a major publicity coup. In fact, installments of his travel 
narrative were carried in the Japanese-language press in China as well, mak- 
ing the whole journey a literary event The newspaper widely publicized the 
trip, and he was doted on by Japanese he met all along the way. From the later 
1910s China was in the grip of intellectual ferment, the New Culture Movement 
or the May 4 Movement, and the Japanese press was interested in capturing 
that ferment for their readers. Akutagawa’s task was to convey how younger 
Chinese activists under the influence of Western trends in politics, literature, 
and the arts were confronting age-old Chinese cultural forms. 

Unfortunately, he became seriously ill en route and had to wait more than 
a week in the Japanese port city of Moji before he was fit enough to board a 
ship for Shanghai. When he did arrive in Shanghai at the very end of March, 
he was so ill that he was forced to spend three weeks in a hospital to overcome 
a bout of pleurisy. His travels took him to a number of China’s major urban 
centers—Shanghai, Beijing, Hangzhou, Suzhou, and Nanjing, among them. 
Charged with interviewing a number of major Chinese cultural and political 
figures, Akutagawa hoped to get some answers to questions about die new 
intellectuals and their opposition to their cultural predecessors. Those inter- 
views with several exceedingly famous Chinese intellectuals—Zhang Binglin 
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and Gu Hongming among them—are all but completely unknown to scholars 
of modem Chinese history. 

His travels in China came to an end in early July, and his health was all but 
mined by the trip. He wrote a number of travelogues from this trip. The two 
most famous of them, those of Shanghai and Beijing, are translated in the text 
that follows. They make for absorbing and altogether unexpected reading. 

Akutagawa was known for has tales of the bizarre and the thought-provok- 
ing, not for the overall sarcastic tone we see in these travelogues. His attitude 
borders on arrogance but without usually crossing that border, living at a time 
when it was as yet not imperative at every moment to remain on one’s guard 
in matters of cultural relativity, Akutagawa singly called everything as he saw it 
The early 1920s were, it should be underscored, a harsh time in China’s coming 
of age. For all the intellectual excitement of that time in China, there was mas- 
sive and devastating urban and rural poverty. Akutagawa was not overly sym- 
pathetic, nor did he predict the collapse of China or call for Japan to become 
more involved on the mainland, as others of his countrymen had and would 
continue to do. 

It is precisely in the unexpected quality of these travel accounts that one 
pinpoints their uniqueness. One gets neither a hint or guide to Akutagawa’s 
other writings from these narratives, nor do they in any way typify the hun- 
dreds of other Japanese travelogues of China from the prewar era. The famous 
scholar of Chinese literature, Takeuchi Yoshimi (1910-1977), once noted that 
Akutagawa’s was his favorite piece of Japanese travel writing about China! 

Shortly after he returned home, Akutagawa tried his hand at setting a piece 
of fiction in a contemporary Chinese setting. In late 1925 or 1926, the year 
before his suicide, Akutagawa wrote the story Konan no ogi (The folding fan of 
Hunan) winch began: 


Aside from Sun Yat-sen who was born in Guangdong, the outstanding 
Chinese revolutionaries—Huang Xing, Cai E, and Song Jiaoren—were 
all born in Hunan. This was of course owing to the inspiration of Zeng 
Guofan and Zhang Zhidong. To explain this inspiration, we must consider 
the indefatigably strong will of the Hunanese people themselves. When 
I visited Hunan [several years ago], I had an almost fictional encounter, 
which may illustrate the dignity and deep passion of the Hunanese. 


1 See Joshua A. Fogel, The Literature of Travel in the Japanese Rediscovery of China, 1862-1945 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996). For Takeuchi’s piece, see his “Aoki Masaru ‘Konan 
shun” (Aoki Masaru’s “Jiangnan Spring”), in Takeuchi Yoshimi, Nihon to Chiigoku no aida 
(Between Japan and China) (Tokyo: Bungei shunjii, 1973), pp. 211-12. 
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Akutagawa’s storyteller,a Japanese doctor, goes on to describe his trip to 
Changsha, capital of Hunan Province. There he meets his former Tokyo 
University classmates Tan Yongnian, or “Tan the eternal,” perhaps a reference to 
another Hunanese martyr, Tan Sitong (1865-1898), and hence to all Hunanese 
and the undying spirit of reform in China. (If the surname Tan is read in the 
Japanese way, it is pronounced hanashi or “story,” and this reading may carry 
the meaning of the “eternal story.”) In any event, in Changsha they meet one 
Yu Lan, the woman lover of a rebel leader executed just a few days earlier. Tan 
offers the narrator some biscuits that have been soaked in the blood of this 
fallen hero, saying that if he eats them, he will never become ill again. No one 
can stomach such borderline cannibalism except Yu Lan? One should probably 
read this story as speaking directly to the enduring admiration Akutagawa had 
both for the Chinese who were intent on changing their dismal state and for 
such courageous Chinese women, though one may see a bit of the Akutagawa 
from his travels in China who would have balked at the sight of such a bizarre 
Chinese custom. 

In 1926 Gai Zun published a translation of selections from Akutagawa’s 
various travelogues of China in the journal Xiaoshuo yuebao (Novel monthly 
17.4, pp. 1-26), recently brought to my attention by Professor Shih Shu-mei of 
the University of California, Los Angeles. In his brief introduction, Gai notes 
that a Japanese bookstore owner suggested he might want to read the original 
because of the “frequent ridicule directed by Japanese recently at your country.’ 
Gai immediately read it and was captivated: “There are many places where the 
book mocks [China], but when discussing our domestic circumstances in all 
fairness, things are as he says.” Akutagawa may put it starkly, he concedes, but 
not unfairly, unless one insists on standing by exaggerations as if they were 
fact. And Gai was sufficiently moved that he chose to translate several selec- 
tions from the work so that fellow Chinese would be able to read it. 

In addition to Shih Shu-mei, I would like to thnk Professor Ronald Egan of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, and Professor Yeh Wen-hsin of the 
University of California, Berkeley, for help with Chinese literary and theatrical 
terms that appeared in the text, and Professor Gail Hershatter (University of 
California, Santa Cruz) and Professor Christian Henriot (Université de Lyon) 
for technical information on Shanghai prostitution. 


2 Akutagawa Rytnosuke zenshi (The Collected works of Akutagawa Rytnosuke) (Tokyo: 
Iwanami shoten, 1977), vol. 3, pp. 184-91. 


@ Source: “Confucian Pilgrim: Uno Tetsuto’s Travels in China.” From Meeting of Minds: 
Intellectual and Religious Interaction in East Asian Traditions of Thought by Irene Bloom and 
Joshua A. Fogel, eds., 341-71. Copyright © 1996 Columbia University Press. Reprinted with 
permission of the publisher. 


Confucian Pilgrim: Uno Tetsuto’s Travels in China 


In the preface to the account of his travels in China, Shina bunmei ki (A 
Chronicle of Chinese Civilization), written in the same month (January 1912) 
that the fledgling Republic of China was born, Uno Tetsuto (1875-1974), the 
renowned Sinologist, wrote: 


The national conditions of China, that country which has maintained 
intimate contact with our land for well over a thousand years and which 
is separated from us by only a narrow strait, should already be quite clear 
to us. But, they are not clear at all. 

Those who understand China by reading her revered classics and 
sagely scriptures of antiquity may think that China is a paradise on Earth 
with sages and men of virtue wafting about like the clouds. Is China really 
a paradise? 

Based on their own limited experiences, men of the world often scorn 
the Chinese people and consider them ungrateful, immoral, and incorri- 
gible. Can we really dispense with the Chinese nation with such scorn? 

I originally wrote this book in the days of the Ching dynasty [1644- 
1gu1] and sent it to my parents back home in Japan; in it I discuss a variety 
of matters large and small, such as Chinese customs and practices, social 
conditions, famous places, and ancient sights. If, on the basis of this book, 
a glimpse of the national conditions of China is introduced to the world, 
then the honor is not only mine.! 

What sort of false impressions or stereotypes of contemporary China 
was Uno trying to overcome and why? To whom was his lengthy travel 
account directed? Why had he traveled to China and what did travel to 
China mean for him? 


The Tokugawa bakufu lifted its ban on travel abroad in 1862 when the 
Senzaimaru, the first official ship sent on a mission to China in 223 years, set 


sail for Shanghai to investigate conditions there in the wake of the Opium War 
(1839-1842). In the years that followed, a number of brave souls and official 


1 UnoTetsuto, Shina bunmei ki (Tokyo: Daidokan, 1912), 1-2. 
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emissaries journeyed to the mainland for a variety of reasons.” Understandably, 
the first group to travel to China and report on what they found were Japanese 
scholars of Chinese history and culture, Kangakusha. Strictly speaking, several 
of those aboard the Senzaimaru, such as Takasugi Shinsaku (1839-1867) and 
Hibino Teruhiro (1838-1912), were Kangakusha; but the genre of a Kangakusha 
travel account of China only began to take form in the next decade, even 
though elements of it can be found in their earlier accounts. 


2 Take, for example, the case of Sone Toshitora (1847-1910). One of the earliest advocates of 
genuine Sino-Japanese friendship, Sone was a naval officer who first went to China in 1873 
to accompany Foreign Minister Soejima Tar. omi on official business. See Kuzuu Yoshihisa, 
To-A senkaku shishi kiden (Biographies of Pioneer Men of Spirit in East Asia) (Tokyo: 
Kokurytikai shuppanbu, 1933-1936), 316. He made many trips thereafter and enjoyed the 
friendship of such Chinese intellectuals as Wang T’ao and Feng Tzu-yu (1882-1958). The latter 
wrote of him: “Among the Japanese, Sone was the most concerned with Chinese affairs.’ See 
Feng, Chung-hua min-kuo kai-kuo ch’ien ko-ming shih (A History of the Revolution Before the 
Founding of the Republic of China) (Shanghai: Ko-ming shih pien-chi she, 1928), vol. 1, p. 303. 

He made another trip to China late in 1874 and transcribed a long and detailed descrip- 
tion of the activities of the Taiping rebels from a monk at the Ching-chi Temple. He also 
copied out a manifesto delivered in 1858 by Hung Hsiu-ch’iian (1813-1864) and his “kings.” 
And, he compiled yet another account when he returned in 1875 and 1876, describing his 
travels to Chinese and Korean port cities and military installations and his meetings with 
local officials; he also listed the prices of virtually every product in every place he visited, as 
well as the temperature and a whole host of other information. See Sone, Shinkoku manyushi 
(Record of Travels through China) (Tokyo: Sekibunsha, 1883), as cited in Meiji iko Nihonjin no 
Chugoku ryokoki (Japanese Travel Accounts of China from the Meiji Period On) (Tokyo: Toyo 
bunko, 1980), 1-2. 

Sone’s true motives remain murky, however, for recent research indicates that he was in 
fact passing all his information directly to the highest levels of the Japanese government and 
military. He wrote a report in 1881 that detailed the cargoes at various ports in China. See 
his Shinkoku kakkobin ran (An Overview of the Ports in China) (n.p., 1881). In 1884, Sone was 
assigned as Japan’s official observer of the Sino-French conflict over Annam, and he criticized 
the Japanese government for failing to come to the aid of the Chinese. See his Ho-Etsu kohei 
hi (Record of Conflict Between France and Annam), ed. Wang T’ao (1886; reprinted, Taipei: 
Wen-hai ch’u-pan she, 1971); and Paul Cohen, Between Tradition and Modernity: Wang Tao 
and Reform in Late Ching China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974), 103-4. Yet, in 
this 1884 trip report, he provided a wealth of intelligence on the port of Yen-t’ai (Shantung), 
including troop and ship numbers and the speed and variety of the ships. He noted as well 
that Yen-t’ai would be the crux of a naval victory over the Ch’ing. When Port Arthur fell to 
the Japanese in 1894, Japanese forces attacked at Weihaiwei, near Yen-t’ai, where the Peiyang 
naval armada was crushed, just as Sone had hinted would be the case. See Kawamura Kazuo, 
“Kaigun taii Sone Toshitora no Shinkoku shisatsu ni tsuite” (On Lieutenant Sone Toshitora’s 
Inspections of China), Gunji shigaku (December 1978), 39:44—48. 
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Takezoe Shin’ichird (1842-1917) was one of the first Kangaku scholars to 
travel to China in the Meiji period. Following a trip of over three months there 
in 1876, he penned a lengthy account, composed in elegant Kanbun or literary 
Chinese, which he titled San’un kyou nikki (A Diary of Clouds in the Mountain 
Pathways and Rain in the Ravines, published 1879). Although Takezoe was 
attentive to local custom, water conservancy methods, and opium, among the 
more concrete realities he noted, the greater sense he conveys to readers of 
his account is of his having finally arrived in China, the motherland of culture 
as he saw it. He took great pains to make his account a lasting work of poetry 
and prose, not a mere travel guide; for this reason he wrote it in Chinese. He 
described contemporary China as a nation that had come down with a cold 
incorrectly diagnosed by the doctor. With proper treatment—and Takezoe 
applauded the modernization efforts he witnessed in China during the self- 
strengthening movement—the patient was sure to recover. 

The year 1884 marks the first watershed in changing Japanese attitudes 
toward China as revealed in this developing genre of travel accounts. The out- 
break of the Sino-French War in 1884, the first major confrontation between 
an East Asian and a European power since the Opium War, prompted many 
Japanese travelers to publish reports. One of the results of China’s apparent 
defeat by the French and the loss of Annam was a general diminution of the 
grand image of China. A typical response of the time, although not the work of 
a Kangaku scholar, was that of Komuro Shinsuke who complained about the 
wartime exaggerations in the Chinese press, a characteristic he came to associ- 
ate with the Chinese people generally. He also thought they were greedy, petty 
people with no sense of shame or integrity, concerned only with their personal 
advantage—the sort of condescending statement that could have been writ- 
ten by Arthur Smith or Pére Huc, two of the more famous European travelers 
and commentators about China of the previous century.* 


3 Takezoe Shin’ichiro, San’un kyou nikki, translated from Kanbun into classical Japanese 
by Yonaiyama Tsuneo (Tokyo: Osaka yagé shoten, 1944). See also Takeuchi Minoru, “Meiji 
Kangakusha no Chigoku kiko” (Travel Accounts of China by Kangaku Scholars of the Meiji 
Period), in Takeuchi, Nihonjin ni totte no Chiigoku 26 (Japanese Images of China) (Tokyo: 
rai (Sino-Japanese Intercourse in the Meiji Era as Seen in Travel Accounts) (Tokyo: T6-A 
kenkyitkai, 1938), 34-44. 

4 Komuro Shinsuke, Daiichi yu-Shin ki (Record of a First Trip to China), in Meiji iko Nihonjin no 
Chugoku ryokoki, 2-3. See also the marvelous piece on Huc by Simon Leys, “Peregrinations 
and Perplexities of Pére Huc,’ in Leys, The Burning Forest: Essays on Chinese Culture and 
Politics (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1986), 47-94. 
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The most famous Japanese to visit China in 1884 was the Kangaku scholar 
Oka Senjin (1832-1913), and he remained there for an entire year. He composed 
his long and detailed account, Kanko kiyu (Trip Report), in Kanbun but with- 
out the devotion to China and her culture that one finds in the account of 
his forerunner Takezoe. Oka adopted a straightforward, descriptive style. The 
critical importance of his work is its place as the first severe critique of China 
by a Kangaku scholar, and it opened the door for others to follow. Adopting the 
familiar metaphor of illness, he diagnosed China's disease as twofold: endoku 
(the poison of smoke, or opium) and keidoku (the poison of the Chinese clas- 
sics). The former confronted Oka two days after arriving in Shanghai when he 
went to meet the famous Chinese reformer Wang T’ao (1828-1897) and was 
told by his intermediary, Kishida Ginko (the nefarious mainland adventurer, 
1833-1905), that Wang was indisposed, undoubtedly because of his opium 
addiction. Oka’s shock would give birth to a disillusionment with Chinese 
intellectuals generally. He questioned other Chinese closely about the extent 
of the opium problem, examined and described opium dens himself, and even 
witnessed the problem personally after a Chinese banquet. The experience left 
him thoroughly revolted. 

The problem of keidoku involved both Oka’s sense of a Chinese slavishness 
to antiquity and an essential and unhealthy Sinocentrism. Throughout his 
travels, Oka made use of the “brush conversation” (Jap. hitsudan; Ch. pi-t’an), 
the primary means by which Chinese and Japanese who shared no spoken 
language communicated through the medium of written literary Chinese, 
the lingua franca throughout East Asia. He had many hitsudan with a wealthy 
chii-jen (a scholar who had passed the second level of the imperial examina- 
tions) by the name of Wang Yen-yiin. Oka was horrified by the waste and prof- 
ligacy of the Wang household. At one point he said to scholar Wang that he felt 
Li Hung-chang’s (1823-1901) efforts to build Chinese industry and encourage 
commerce would be good for China as they had been for the West. Detecting 
Wang's anger. Oka gave an example from the classics, something Kangaku 
scholars were never at a loss for, to demonstrate that the sages had used 
machines to help the people. Wang responded: “The French and the English 
are jackals and wolves. They have nothing to say on the subject of human prin- 
ciples.” After further, completely fruitless, discussion. Oka concluded: “Yen-yiin 
is a strange man. As a scholar he is a rare talent indeed, but when he talks of 
foreign affairs, he becomes perverse, runs to extremes, and fails to understand.” 
Oka saw this as a general Chinese problem.*® 


5 Oka Senjin, Kanko kiya (self-published, 1892), entry for July 25, 1884. See also Takeuchi, “Meiji 


orai, 44-58. 
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What makes Oka’s case so interesting is that it was precisely the depth of his 
learning in traditional Chinese subjects that enabled him to enter elite Chinese 
society to a considerable extent and made it nearly impossible for his hosts 
to ignore him. By the same token, it meant a even starker realization of the 
depth of perceived decay in China. He was prepared to concede the personal, 
spiritual realm to Confucius and sons, but the physical realm belonged to mod- 
ernization on the model of the Meiji reforms. Nothing could have brought the 
necessity of this dualism closer to home than a meeting he had in Shao-hsing 
with three Chinese students who explained in a perfectly rational frame of 
mind that solar eclipses were caused by a bullfrog eating the sun (following 
a description in the Ch’un-ch’tu, or Spring and Autumn Annals).® It was sadly 
ironic that this long trip to China should produce a sustained attack on China 
from within the Kangaku fold. 

Oka queried many Chinese about what they planned to do in the war with 
France, and no one came up with a satisfactory answer. Sheng Hsiian-huai 
(1844-1916) threw the question back, asking if Japan would enter the war to 
assist China. Oka squirmed: “Japan is a small island country, and we are pru- 
dent in our intercourse with the West. Why should we cooperate with China 
and incur the animosity of France for no reason whatsoever?” The best route 
for Japan to take, Oka ultimately decided, was “secession” (ridatsu) from the 
Chinese cultural world, a view completely consistent with the famous formula 
of “dissociation from Asia” (datsu-A) elaborated the following year (1885) by 
Fukuzawa Yukichi (1834—1901).” 

One equally scornful attitude can be found the same year in the trip account 
of the liberal intellectual Sugita Teiichi (1851-1920). Although earlier he had 
been favorably disposed to Sino-Japanese cooperation to confront the West, 
after his 1884 trip Sugita radically reformulated the issues. Either Japan would 
stand with China and be carved up, he claimed, or it would not only not stand 
aside but actually join in the carving of China. That year’s Sino-Japanese con- 
flict over Korea, he argued, provided a pretext for just such an attack on China, 
and he urged immediate imperialist advances.® 

Over the next two decades, greater access to travel in China by people 
from many different occupational groups led to a wide variety of responses to 


6 See Takeuchi, “Meiji Kangakusha no Chigoku kik@,’ 258. 

7 Ibid., 250, 262. 

8 Sugita Tei’ichi, “Yu-Shin yokan” (Impressions from a Trip to China), included in Saika Hakuai, 
Sugita Kakuzan 6 (The Venerable Sugita Kakuzan [Tei’ichi]) (Tokyo: Kakuzankai, 1928), 582-85. 
See also Hashikawa Bunso [Bunz6], “Japanese Perspectives on Asia: From Dissociation to 
Coprosperity,” in Akira Iriye, ed., The Chinese and the Japanese: Essays in Political and Cultural 
Interactions (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), 331-33. 
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contemporary China. From his 1891-1892 trip to the Yangtze delta area, Ando 
Fujio, a Kangaku scholar and journalist, put together an altogether new kind 
of travel account. Composed of newspaper articles describing his experiences 
in China, Ando’s Shina manyu jikki (True Account of a Voyage to China) was 
explicitly written to enable the Japanese to expand their commercial and 
shipping interests. Since no sufficient guides to China’s geography existed, he 
sought to fill the lacunae, adding a wealth of information on Chinese commer- 
cial organization, local foods and clothing, and practices in marriage, funerals, 
and religion. Although he counseled diligence and frugality by Japanese enter- 
prises, he also encouraged unity among like industries so as to demonstrate 
Japanese resolve to the Chinese. Continuing the metaphor of illness employed 
earlier by Takezoe and Oka, Ando spoke of China as a “sick old man” (yameru 
roya) and Japan as a “lively youth” (Aatsuratsutaru shonen); were China to 
decline farther, Japan could step in and take over, he noted.® 

This sort of openly instrumental view of China was prevalent but hardly 
typical of the 1890s. No one, Japanese or Chinese, could deny that China was 
in serious trouble, but there was no single response to that dilemma in Japan 
or China. Miyauchi Isaburo confronted the same situation when he went to 
China in 1892, and his response is perhaps more typical of the confused mix- 
ture among Kangakusha of cultural Sinophilia and political Sinophobia: 


Although the cowardice of this people is well known to everyone, no 
nation opened its doors earlier, has more territory or greater population, 
gave rise to more wise men and heroic figures, or produced cultural relics 
earlier than the people of continental China. Men of letters have recited 
widely all the many sorts of things that we Japanese have copied from 
them in the past. Thus, we must be careful when we look at contempo- 
rary Chinese politics or trade.... Three hundred years have passed since 
then [i-e., the founding of the Ch’ing dynasty], and although the imperial 
throne has already been handed down consecutively for more than ten 
generations, the Chinese state has now fallen into decay and has become 
the laughingstock of the world.!° 


9 Ando Fujio, Shina manyu jikki (Tokyo: Hakubutsukan, 1892). See also Meiji iko Nihonjin 
no Chugoku ryokéki, 5; and Takeuchi Minoru, “Sandai no Chugoku kenbun’” (Travelers to 
China of Three Eras), in Takeuchi, Nihonjin ni totte no Chiigoku 26, 222. 

10 = Miyauchi Isabur6, Shinkoku jijo tanken roku (Record of a Factual Investigation of China) 
(Tokyo: Shinkoku jijo hensha kyoku, 1894), 1a. 
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His account features information on seventy-seven items, from public works 
projects and agriculture to religious practices, military conditions, opium, 
women, currency, and poisonous snakes. 

Okakura Tenshin (1862-1913) spent the latter half of 1893 in China, and he 
either ignored or simply missed the harsher side of life in China altogether. Sent 
by the Imperial Household Department to investigate Chinese art, he concen- 
trated on museums and curio shops and traveled about in Chinese dress with 
his hair in a queue. From his subsequent speeches and writings that mention 
his travels, we can isolate several conclusions he reached. While holding to his 
favorite slogan that “Asia was one,” Okakura came to believe that there was no 
one “China” (Shina ni Shina nashi), namely, that the cultures of the Yellow and 
the Yangtze Rivers were sufficiently different to warrant a basic distinction." 

As the nineteenth century came to an close, China increasingly began to 
attract the type of person who fashioned himself rugged. The popular image 
of China as an age-old country, extremely poor, and much in need of modern 
conveniences emerged at this time, largely because of the picture of China pre- 
sented in travel reports. Also, organizations of Japanese adventurers cropped 
up throughout China beginning in the mid-1890s. When Takase Bintoku 
arrived in 1902, he insisted on traveling on foot. He noted that Chinese streets 
were dirty, workers and coolies looked like beggars, and the general populace 
was filthy and insensate—all images soon to become elemental to any portrait 
of China then. While a few lived in grand elegance, the lower classes enjoyed 
an extremely low level of hygiene. And, here was a severe problem for China: 
Chinese society had no healthy middle ranks (chuto shakai), also a common 
view over the next few decades. After a lengthy description of life in China, 
particularly in Peking, Takase came to the conclusion that China was not a 
“nation” (kokka) but had 400 million individuals and four thousand-year-old 


11 Okakura Tenshin, “Shina nanboku no kubun’ (The Difference Between North and South 
China), Kokka (March 1894), 54, reprinted in Okakura Tenshin zenshi (The Collected 
Works of Okakura Tenshin) (Tokyo: Seibunkaku, 1939), 191-98; Saito Ryuzo, Okakura 
Tenshin (Tokyo: Yoshikawa kobunkan, 1960), 73-78; Kiyomi Rikuro, Okakura Tenshin 
(Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1934), 70-87; Okakura Kazuo, Chichi Okakura Tenshin (My Father, 
Okakura Tenshin) (Tokyo: Chuo koron sha, 1971), 84-104; Hashikawa Bunz6, “Fukuzawa 
Yukichi to Okakura Tenshin” (Fukuzawa Yukichi and Okakura Tenshin), in Takeuchi 
Yoshimi and Hashikawa Bunz6, eds., Kindai Nihon to Chugoku (Modern Japan and China) 
(Tokyo: Asahi shinbun sha, 1974), vol. 1, pp. 27, 29-32; and Takeuchi Minoru, “Ajia wa 
hitotsu nari: Okakura Tenshin to Izuru” (Asia Is One: Okakura Tenshin and Izuru), in 
Takeuchi, Kiko Nihon no naka no Chugoku (China in Travel Accounts of Japan) (Tokyo: 
Asahi shinbun sha, 1976), 65-85. 
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customs; in the same breath he claimed, apparently unaware of the non sequi- 
tur, that the Chinese “nation” was headed for extinction. He called on all for- 
eign (read Japanese) educators, religious leaders, and businessman to pursue 
their lines of work in China.!” 

Among the more famous and undoubtedly the most obnoxious travel 
account of the late Meiji period was that of the journalist Tokutomi Soho 
(1863-1957). No sooner had he arrived in Manchuria en route to Peking than 
he wrote home to say that merchants in An-tung expressed what appeared 
to be genuine thankfulness for the protection to their property and persons 
now available because of Japanese domination in the region. He arrived in 
the Chinese capital just when “the rights recovery fever had reached 40°C.” 
Agreeing with an unnamed English reporter who claimed that the Chinese 
defiance of the civilized powers derived from this xenophobic fever, he con- 
cluded that “rights recovery’ may be the other side of xenophobia.” And, 
revealing his true colors, Tokutomi added: “Where will this ... movement end? 
Perhaps it will unite with the antiforeign movement of the lower classes? Is 
such an apprehension needless anxiety? I hope it is.”8 

He generally concluded that China lacked the concept of nation, a rapidly 
developing idea about China in Japan. He had looked hard for a Chinese sense 
of commonality, and all he could find was effeminacy, lack of skill and drive, 
and a virtual cult of despair. Although clever in planning in their own self- 
interest and thoroughly opportunistic, he claimed, the Chinese were, in the 
final analysis, untrustworthy, again virtually the identical superficial conclu- 
sions of Pére Huc and Arthur Smith, two famous missionary-travelers in China 
some decades earlier. “In sum,” he concluded, “China is in a state of transition at 
present... But, will she be able... to form a national unity and raise a national 
spirit, while at the same time joining in the life and thought shared by the 
civilized nations and become a great and powerful state? This is the gravest of 
my many doubts.”!* In later years travel accounts of China by Kangaku scholars 
became the most pedantic subgenre in this entire vast literature. Every sight, 
every stele, every mountain or village elicited a veritable outpouring of historic 
and cultural information of interest largely to people who already knew it all. 


12 Takase Bintoku, Hoku-Shin kenbunroku (Record of a Trip to North China), in Meiji iko 
Nihonjin no Chugoku ryokoki, 12. 

13. ~Tokutomilichird [Soho], Nanajityoka yuki (Record of a Trip of Seventy-Eight Days) (Tokyo: 
Min’yisha, 1906), included in Sekai kiko bungaku zenshu (Collection of International 
Travel Literature) (Tokyo: Shudo sha, 1959), vol. 1, pp. 64, 73. 

14 In Sekai kiko bungaku zenshi, vol. u1, p. 74. See also Meiji iko Nihonjin no Chiigoku ryokoki, 
14-15. 
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Furthermore, such information was always presented as if the author were 
gushing forth with quotations from the Shih chi (Record of the Grand Historian) 
or poems by Su Tung-p’o (1037-1101) that hung on the tip of his tongue; in fact, 
it was perfectly clear that he had packed his account just before publication 
back in Japan, where he had access to his library. Nonetheless, we would be 
hard-pressed now to imagine the excitement such men, who had lived Chinese 
history and the Chinese classics entirely from written texts (many of them 
memorized just as Chinese scholars had memorized them for centuries), must 
have felt as they actually came into personal contact with “China.” 

This revelatory (in many cases, self-congratualatory) style, however, was 
still novel and fresh in the decade (1897-1906) preceding Uno Tetsuto’s travels. 
During this decade several remarkable Kangaku scholars with formidable cre- 
dentials in traditional Chinese learning traveled to China for the first time and 
left marvelous accounts of their experiences. Where earlier Kangaku travelers 
had been shocked by the reality of a China wholly different from their unre- 
alistic expections, just as Uno expected they might in his introduction, this 
group had both the advantage of much more information about contemporary 
China and the opportunity to read the accounts of earlier travelers, includ- 
ing Takezoe and Oka. However, they also were burdened with the developing 
negative images of China we have seen. 

Yamamoto Baigai (1852-1928) devoted his academic life to traditional 
Chinese scholarship, particularly to the histories and the Tzu-chih t'ung-chien 
(Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) of Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-1089), 
which he allegedly read six times. He was also an activist in the popular rights 
movement of the Meiji period and was centrally involved in the Osaka Incident, 
in which a number of Japanese were arrested for involvement in plotting a 
coup in Korea. Over a decade later in the fall of 1897, he seized an opportunity 
to travel through China’s major cities for several months. In many ways, his 
account of that trip is typical of Kangaku travelers—inclusion of capsule his- 
tories of every sight, every statue, every hillock visited, and usually with quota- 
tions from Chinese texts. Entitled Enzan sosui kiyu (Chronicle of a Trip to the 
Mountains of North China and the Rivers of South China), it was also the last 
of this subgenre to be written completely in Kanbun. 

Yamamoto’s extraordinary ability in Kanbun and his journalistic contacts in 
China enabled him to enjoy considerable contact with Chinese reformers, such 
as Wang K’ang-nien (1860-1911), Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (1873-1929), and Chang Chien 
(1853-1926), as well as with the conservative scholar Lo Chen-yii (1866-1940). 
His discussions in China were all recorded in his account, which expressed 
general agreement with the reformist movement. Back in Japan he maintained 
contacts with his Chinese friends for many years, particularly when Liang and 
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his mentor K’ng Yu-wei (1858-1927) were forced to flee there from China at the 
end of 1898. Yamamoto later organized a Sino-Japanese Cooperative Society, 
and he offered help to Liang’s publishing efforts from Japan. When asked by 
the Foreign Ministry, in view of his close association with the Chinese reform- 
ers, to inform Liang and K’ang that the Japanese government was expelling 
them, Yamamoto simply retused.!® 

Naito Konan (1866-1934), a figure of legendary proportions in prewar 
Japanese Sinology, made his first voyage to China proper in the late summer 
and fall of 1899. I have dealt with his trip account, Enzan sosui (The Mountains 
of North China and the Rivers of South China) in detail elsewhere!® and will 
be brief here. Like Yamamoto’s similarly titled work, Naito embellished his 
account with countless historical and classical references, as if to remind him- 
self that he was actually visiting the same China that he had so long studied. 
Among the many prominent Chinese reformers and intellectuals with whom 
he “conversed” in Kanbun were Yen Fu (1853-1921), Wen T’ing-shih (1856-1904), 
Chang Yiian-chi (1866-1959), Liu Hsiieh-hsiin, and Lo Chen-yii. Their discus- 
sions covered many topics but always, perhaps because NaitO was so insistent, 
returned to the problems of rulership in contemporary China and what role 
Japan might play in helping China reform itself.!” 

Despite his insistence that Japan play a role, even if only as a model, and 
despite his negative remarks about the general state of hygiene there, Naito 
retained an enormous respect for China and the Chinese, as witnessed by sev- 
eral sketches appended to his trip report. In part, this was because of a fro- 
zen image of “China,” the motherland of culture itself, in the words of Takezoe 
Shirichiro. Nait6’s realization that China had severe problems, from opium 
addiction and footbinding to the lack of an adequate sewer system in Peking, 


15 Masuda Wataru, “Yamamoto Ken (Baigai),” in Masuda, Seigaku tozen to Chiigoku jijo (The 
Spread of Western Learning to the East and Conditions in China), 322-25, 330-33, 337-42 
(Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1979); and Fuse, Yuki ni arewaretaru Meiji jidai no Nis-Shi orai, 
58-64. 

16 Joshua Fogel, Politics and Sinology: The Case of Naito Konan (1866-1934) (Cambridge: 
Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1984), 91-109. Enzan sosui can be found 
in Naito Kenkichi and Kanda Kiichiro, eds., Naito Konan zenshi (The Collected Works of 
Naito Konan) (Tokyo: Chikuma shob6, 1971), vol. 2, pp. 1-178; reading it, which is very dif- 
ficult, can be greatly facilitated by the annotations in the appropriate sections of Ogawa 
Tamaki, Nihon no meicho: Naitd Konan (Masterpieces of Japan: Naito Konan) (Tokyo: 
Chuo k6ron sha, 1971). 

17. This concern of Naitd’s account prompted Ojima Sukema to refer to it as a work of 
statecraft (Keise/). “Konan sensei to Enzan sosui” (The Enzan sosui and Professor [Naito] 


Konan), Shinagaku (July 1954), 7(3):533-34- 
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never led him to reject China, as it had Oka Senjin and Sugita Teiichi fifteen 
years earlier. In fact, it never led him to the despair of the writer Lu Hsiin (1881— 
1936), who would soon describe the entire history of Chinese culture as that of 
cannibalism. His understanding of its ills went too deep for such an extreme 
response. Also, by the turn of the century the times had changed, and to reject 
China in the manner of Oka and Sugita usually carried pro-Westernization 
political baggage with it (as in the case of Tokutomi Soho), anathema to some- 
one of Naito Konan’s education and proclivities. 

This background should help explain the many different images Uno 
Tetsuto was trying to overcome when he set down to write his fascinating Shina 
bunmei ki. Although he allegedly based his report on his eighteen months of 
study in Peking (1906-1907), his actual travels occupied only a few months 
of his time on the mainland. As indicated by his title, this was not merely a 
simple trip report from China, as so many others had written; it was to be a 
descriptive account of the state of Chinese civilization. Uno had graduated 
from Tokyo Imperial University in 1900 and would become full professor there 
in 1918. Although barely thirty years old when he set out, Uno was already 
extraordinarily learned in classical Chinese traditions, citations from which 
appear on virtually every page of his work. He had already published several 
books in his major field of expertise, Chinese philosophy, especially of the 
Sung period. He returned to Japan for nearly seventy more years of prodigious 
scholarly productivity.!® 

As Uno’s account begins, one is easily led to believe that what follows will 
be the typical Kangakusha’s chronicle of each and every stone (and its history) 
in China, punctuated only by an occasional statement of irritation with the 


18 Before his appointment at Tokyo Imperial University, Uno taught Kanbun for a time at 
the high-school level, where among his pupils was a young Morohashi Tetsuji (1883-1983). 
For nearly two decades, he and Hattori Unokichi (1867-1939) were the two pillars of learn- 
ing in Chinese philosophy at Tokyo University. In 1931 he became dean of the Faculty of 
Letters; in 1936 he retired became professor emeritus. From 1939 to 1944 he traveled to 
Peking annually to give lectures on Chinese philosophy, and he was named a professor 
emeritus of Peking University in 1939. His publications and annotated translations are 
numerous; and two Festschriften were published in his honor, one on his eighty-eighth 
birthday and one on his ninety-ninth. See Yen Shao-tang, Jih-pen ti Chung-kuo-hsiieh- 
chia (Japanese Sinologists) (Peking: Hsin-hua shu-chii, 1980), 580-81; Morohashi Tetsuji, 
“Uno sensei no omoide” (Memories of Professor Uno), Tohdgaku (1974), 48:148-49; Kato 
Joken, “Tsuitobun” (Eulogy) Tohdgaku (1974), 48:152; Abe Yoshio, “Daiddo ayumareta 
Uno Tetsuto” (Uno Tetsuto Who Traveled the Great Way of Morality), Tohdgaku (1974), 
48:154,156; and Akatsuka Kiyoshi, “Uno sensei no Jugaku shi” (Professor Uno’s History of 
Confucianism), Tohogaku (1974), 48:160-63. 
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Chinese. At sea for several days before landing at the port of T’ang-ku in Hopeh 
province (near Tientsin), Uno expresses genuine sadness at the horrific sight 
of people’s homes, constructed of mud, built right by the water—‘“they looked 
more like pig sties.” But he is revived when he sees, fluttering in the wind, a 
Hinomaru (the Japanese flag), as if reassured that one might find civilized 
comforts even in T’ang-ku. This is no place, he notes in fairness, to get a first 
impression of China. Uno’s next stop is Tientsin, where life appears much bet- 
ter to his eye, and then on to Peking, which is even better.!9 

Uno makes Peking his headquarters, and from there he begins a series of 
trips throughout China. His descriptions of people, places, roadside stands and 
their wares, fruits for sale, theater, local festivals, and the like are all interesting, 
but they read now like an almanac. In fact, Takeuchi Minoru has suggested that 
Uno’s descriptions are so thick that he may have simply borrowed much of his 
information from an almanac published at this time in China by Tun Li-ch’en, 
the Yen-ching sui-shih-chi (Almanac of Yen-ching).?° In other words, the mate- 
rial in the first 125 pages of Uno’s nearly four hundred-page travel account pro- 
vides interesting reading in the way that an encyclopedia provides interesting 
reading. However, the atmosphere suddenly changes at this point. 

On September 4, 1906, shortly after arriving in China, Uno leaves Tientsin 
by ship, although he does not mention his destination. The next day he arrives 
at noon in Cheefu (Chih-fu), where the sight of numerous Japanese ships in 
dock proves especially comforting to him. The next day he boards a German 
vessel that carries him past the Shantung peninsula south. On the morning 
of September 7, the ship docks in Tsingtao, and Uno disembarks to check in 
at, reportedly, the only Japanese inn there. (Several years later, after Japan 
seized German holdings in Tsingtao during World War 1, Tsingtao would be 
overwhelmed by Japanese businesses, tourists, and traders.) Although Uno is 
unable to control his penchant for introducing historical tidbits into the sights 
thus far seen on this side trip, the account takes on an altogether different 
flavor in Shantung. 

From Tsingtao, Uno boards a train bound for Tsinan. On the train, he finds 
himself uncomfortably surrounded for over twelve hours by Chinese and 


19 ~—— Uno, Shina bunmei ki, 2-10. 

20 Takeuchi Minoru, “Aru Kangakusha no Chigoku kiko” (One Kangakusha’s Travel Account 
of China), in Takeuchi, Nihonjin ni totte no Chugoku 20, 274. Tun Li-ch’en was the Chinese 
name adopted by Tun-ch’ung, a Manchu by birth. This work by him has been translated 
into English by Derk Bodde as Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking (Peiping: H. Vetch, 
1936; reprinted, Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1965). Thanks to Susan Naquin 
for bringing the translation to my attention. 
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several Englishmen. The Chinese, he reports, were particularly talkative and 
“extremely bothersome” (hanahada urusai), although he admits that he was 
not offended by them. An occasional mention of an ancient Chinese text and 
a reference to Mencius’s well-known meeting with King Hsiian of Ch'i (which 
had allegedly occurred nearby)—still, Uno offers not a hint as to where he is 
headed. 

Upon arrival in Tsinan, Uno hires a rickshaw, his third mode of transport, 
each one progressively more primitive, to convey him to the home of a local 
Japanese resident. There he meets several other Japanese for a “circle of unex- 
pected satisfaction.” For five days (September 8-12), this Japanese resident 
shows him the sights of Tsinan and introduces him to Governor Yang Shih- 
hsiang, with whom he exchanges pleasantries. On the morning of the thir- 
teenth, he departs Tsinan, this time by horse-drawn carriage, which arrives on 
the afternoon of the fourteenth in T’ai-an-fu. Highly attentive to propriety, Uno 
pays his respects to the local prefectural magistrate, Yii Kou, immediately upon 
arrival.?! 

The next morning he rises at dawn to climb Mount T’ai (actually, he is car- 
ried up bodily, his fifth and most ancient mode of hired transport). From there 
he can see all around him, and now it becomes clear what this trip is really all 
about. He has returned, figuratively, to the fount of civilization itself. He has 
retraced the steps of progress back to its origins in the homeland of Confucius 
and Mencius. Just as Confucius climbed the sacred Mount T’ai and saw how 
small the realm appeared from its summit, so too does Uno Tetsuto some two 
thousand and five hundred years later. No longer is this travel account a histori- 
cal almanac. It suddenly is transformed into the record of a Confucian pilgrim- 
age. Now, even when Uno recounts historical and geographical details, they 
take on added philosophical, virtually religious, meaning. They now enhance 
his chronicle rather than simply occupy space. 

From this point forward, every single sight elicits a profoundly meaning- 
ful impression in his ‘memory,’ as his classical education comes alive. Leaving 
the glorious Mount T’ai, he travels for several days by land and river, again not 
mentioning where he is headed until he arrives. And, then, Ch’ii-fu appears in 
the distance: 


The yellow roof tiles that I saw high in the city were the those of the 


Temple of Confucius (Sheng-miao). The azure tiles to its left were prob- 
ably the Temple to Yen Hui [Confucius’s disciple). A forest of cypress 


21 Uno, Shina bunmei ki, 125-58, citations on pp. 130, 132, respectively. 
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densely surround the city to the north and form a wall there—this was, 
without a doubt, the Chih Sheng [Great Sage] Forest. 


Then, continuing in this euphoric vein, Uno reports (without a trace of arro- 
gance): “It was as if we were a band of Crusaders, just arrived in ecstacy, look- 
ing at Jerusalem.”2? 

Uno’s rapture takes on religious fervor when he actually enters Ch’ii-fu and 
stands before the Temple of Confucius: “I was born in a land of decorum across 
the Eastern Sea (Toen kunshikoku); separated spatially by several thousand li 
and temporally by over three thousands years, I have revered this place and 
looked up to it for many years. Today, whatever day it is, I visited the Temple 
of Confucius and gazed upon the Chih Sheng Forest.’ Throughout his travel 
account, Uno is meticulous about recording not only the day of the events but 
the time as well. At the Temple of Confucius, it is not that he failed to remem- 
ber the day—‘whatever day it is’—but that the actual date had no meaning. 
The spirit of Confucius had inhabited these environs for ages, and the particu- 
lar date of Uno’s appearance there had no special importance; it was for all 
time. It was, in fact, September 18, 1906, a date Uno himself supplies several 
lines later. One can sense at this point Uno’s joy as he inhaled the same air as 
Confucius and prayed at the Confucian Temple: “Unconsciously, I bowed my 
head as if I were closely approaching the spirit of the Sage. Without looking 
I saw his spirit; without listening I heard his voice. And my insignificant little 
body immediately became absorbed in the great spirit of the Sage.”24 

Lest the reader of this account doubt that Uno actually saw what he claims 
to have seen, four photographs (an important addition to travel writing) from 
Ch’ti-fu and neighboring Tsou county are inserted in the text at this point, 
including those of the gravestones of Confucius and Mencius, each with an 
explanatory caption. Once inside the Temple of Confucius, every single plaque 
to the disciples of Confucius is described. Not only do the classics come alive 
for Uno as he walks around these buildings and stelae, but he begins to feel 
as though he too is walking with the disciples of the Sage. When he visits the 
Chih Sheng Forest, his concludes his detailed depiction with the words: “The 
spirit... of the great sage Confucius fills the atmosphere [there] with its per- 
manence...and brilliantly illuminates public morality.” 


22 — Ibid., 139, 142-46, citation on p. 146. 

23 ~~ Ibid. 146. 

24 ~~ Ibid., 148-49. 

25 Ibid., 149-53, photographs between p. 146 and p. 147, citation on pp. 152-53. 
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When he returns to his inn, Uno finds that his view of the religious central- 
ity of Ch’ii-fu to East Asia is corroborated by County Magistrate Liu, albeit for 
somewhat different reasons. “Our Ch’ii-fu,” complains Liu, “is comparable to 
the West’s Jerusalem, although Confucianism [K’ung-chiao] and Christianity 
[ Ye-chiao] cannot be mentioned in the same breath.... In the Book of Genesis 
it states that the omnipotent God created Heaven, earth, and all creatures and 
that, on the seventh day, he rested. This is a most irrational, laughable mat- 
ter. There has yet to be a Christian believer in Ch’ii-fu.’*® Liu’s evocation of 
Jerusalem is nationalistic and antiforeign; he was angry about foreign conces- 
sions in nearby Liao-chou-wan. This was not Uno’s concern in the least, and he 
quickly diverts his discussion to another topic. 

“Does the legacy of Confucius and Mencius,” asks Uno for the second time, 
“still exist in the land of Lu?” “No,” answers Liu, “our scholars prattle about 
Confucius and Mencius, but it’s all just chatter.” Uno offers his reader not a 
clue as to his reaction to this stark response, unless we read something into 
the absence of a comment. But Uno is only learning, slowly, what he will later 
include in his introduction (cited at the outset): that China of the classics is not 
the China of today. He has elicited his image of China not from newspapers or 
current events but from late Chou dynasty texts. As he leaves Shantung prov- 
ince on his way toward Kaifeng, he sadly notes: “Because [the state of] Lu was 
the site of the graves of the sages, I expected to find their legacies in as pure and 
simple form as in antiquity. I was greatly disappointed.”2” 

The rest of this side trip, to Kaifeng and elsewhere in Honan before return- 
ing to Peking, is all epilogue. In fact the next 175 pages, which include seven side 
trips, revert to the earlier tone of this travel account. His style becomes that of 
a diary; the dates are no longer incidental to his experiences and so integrated 
into the account (let alone unimportant as on that one day in Ch’ii-fu), but 
they become the organizers of the events described. The result is considerably 
less of Uno’s personal and immediate responses to China and considerably 
more detail, history, poetry, stone inscriptions—and, less exciting reading, to 
be sure. The trip to Shantung was obviously the centerpiece of his entire stay in 
China; it was his first substantial sidetrip from his base in Peking, and he never 
returned there. 

The final 150 pages of the text are topical essays in which Uno assesses 
aspects of life in China and thirteen qualities he associates with the Chinese 
“national character” (kokuminsei). These essays represent his effort to sort out 
what he observed and to enter that information coherently back into his mind 


26 Ibid., 154. 
27 Ibid., 155, 163. 
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in such a way that his world view would not be destroyed. In other words, he 
came to China with the classics in his head; he confronted Chinese realities 
that seemed to conflict with the purity and perfection of those classics; and 
then he returned to Japan with a vision of two radically distinct Chinas. In no 
way did contemporary China injure his mental picture of antiquity; the latter 
remained completely frozen and idealized. But he was at least able to separate 
the two and see the need to reintegrate them. 

Uno’s travel account shares certain elements both with earlier Japanese 
travel and pilgrimage literature and with the pilgrimage literature of medieval 
Europe, and reference to those bodies of material may help explain some of 
the seeming disjunctures in slyle and presentation of Uno’s record. One of the 
earliest Japanese accounts of foreign travel was the diary of the monk Ennin 
(793-864), Nit-To guho junrei gyoki (The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in 
Search of the Buddhist Law). But, if one reads through this long account with 
any expectation of gaining an insight into the mind of Ennin, then one reads 
in vain. This was his account of a religious quest, and he allowed little of him- 
self to intrude. When the priest Shunjo wrote his account of pilgrimage to 
Zenk6ji in 1225, he similarly says virtually nothing of the scenery along the way, 
undoubtedly because it was superfluous to his intent in writing and, indeed, in 
traveling.?6 

As became clearer with subsequent travel and pilgrimage literature in 
Japan, the reason for such travel was not pleasure, not even of the beauty of 
a given temple; the idea was to commune directly with the spirit of a divine 
place. One could pray anywhere, and there were temples and shrines through- 
out Japan for that purpose, but to go to the source was also seen as the best. 
Matsuo Basho (1644-1694) put it succintly and much more poetically, if in a 
more secular vein: 


Mountains crumble, rivers flow away, roads are changed, stones are bur- 
ied and hide in the earth, trees grow old and give way to saplings, times 
passes and the world changes. Everything is uncertain, but coming here 
and seeing an inscription that without doubt was a thousand years old, 
I felt I was now seeing before me the minds of the men of old.?9 


28 Donald Keene, Travelers of a Hundred Ages (New York: Henry Holt, 1989), 17-20, 121, 203, 
Some years ago, Edwin O. Reischauer translated Ennin’s diary into English as Ennin: The 
Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law (New York: Ronald Press Company, 


1955) 
29  Ascited in Keene, Travelers of a Hundred Ages, 225. See also pp. 30, 34-35. 
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The literature on accounts of European pilgrimages is even richer. Pilgrimage 
was an extremely important institution in late medieval times. Although the 
Church made allowances for pilgrimage to secondary holy places, such as 
Rome or Canterbury, the Jerusalem pilgrimage was in a class by itself, neces- 
sitating for the truly pious a long voyage (much as travel from Japan all the way 
to China must have been in Ennin’s day). There are hundreds of pilgrimage 
accounts; and it is this genre that was most responsible for making the meta- 
phor of travel for life itself elemental to early European fiction, from Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, to Thomas More’s Utopia, to Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, and numerous works by Daniel Defoe.®° 

Christian pilgrims had a unilinear sense of history. Getting to the Holy 
Land was the essential, indeed the only, reason for travel (and travel writing). 
The return trip home was altogether less important. In fact, this may be why 
Chaucer never had his pilgrims recount their promised second tales on the 
return voyage. The process of getting to the Holy Land and the experiences 
there were all that mattered; thus, every step along the way was worthy of 
mention. Once there, the Holy Land set off countless images from the past, 
as recorded in the Bible and associated apocrypha. This was where Jesus had 
walked and preached and died. Time collapsed. Every sight and sound deserved 
translation into written form. And, when it was over, there was no purpose, 
save sinful egotism, in telling the story of the trip home.*! 

There was always an uneasy balance between the Church’s willingness 
to allow pilgrimages and the sin of curiosity (travel and observation for its 
own intrinsic sake). In a study of fourteenth-century British pilgrimage litera- 
ture, Christian Zacher notes: “Pilgrimage was a theological idea and a cultural 
phenomenon—but above all it was a religious institution, a devotional prac- 
tice which let pious Christians travel through the physical world only because 
their destinations were places sanctified by spiritual, otherworldly associa- 
tions.” By the end of the Middle Ages, however, the “pilgrimage” had become 
a thinly veiled excuse to see the outside world itself.3? 


30 ~Donald R. Howard, Writers and Pilgrims: Medieval Pilgrimage Narratives and Their 
Posterity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980), u—12; Percy G. Adams, Travel 
Literature and the Evolution of the Novel (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1983), 
38, 60, 12-13, 254, 259-60, 275; and Percy G. Adams, Travelers and Travel Liars, 1660-1800 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962), 78-79, 90, 229, passim. 

31 Howard, Writers and Pilgrims, 50-51, 69, 77-78, 86-87, 97, 117. 

32 Christian K. Zacher, Curiosity and Pilgrimage: The Literature of Discovery in Fourteenth- 
Century England (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976), 4-5, citation on p. 4. 
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At the end of the fifteenth century, a change transpired in the writing of pil- 
grim accounts, which Donald Howard associates with a transition from medi- 
eval to modern times. Now, pilgrims do include sections in their records that 
concern the trip home, and the return trip becomes an essential element of 
the trip itself. It is still not a record of the experiences of that return; rather, 
it involves the lessons learned, the fresh smells of home, and security from 
the perils of the journey. It becomes a time for summing up the experience of 
the pilgrimage, and it allows the author a personal voice beyond that of mere 
observer. By the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, curiosity is no longer 
a sin, but an intellectual strength. The betterment of the self through travel 
and the return of the pilgrim from the Holy Land to his point of departure are 
now far more important to the traveler than communing with some relic in 
Jerusalem.33 

The travel account of Uno Tetsuto similarly centers entirely on the expe- 
riences of getting to and absorbing Ch’ii-fu (the Jerusalem of East Asia) and 
its surroundings; the rest of his account by comparison pales in vibrancy. In 
fact, the rest of the account could easily have been written without ever having 
been in China. Travel to China was not like going to the South Pole or the far 
side of the moon; as a Kangaku scholar, Uno “knew” China thoroughly before 
he ever left Japan, just as pilgrims to the Holy Land “knew” the Land of Israel. 
Both relied exclusively on ancient texts. 

Uno’s excitement as he sees Chinese soil from aboard his approaching 
ship, just as had been the case with Naito Konan several years earlier, paral- 
lels European pilgrimage literature. For example, the longest and most thor- 
oughly detailed pilgrim account of the fifteenth century was that of Felix Fabri, 
a Franciscan monk. Brother Felix describes the great joy (weeping, singing, and 
the like) of his group of pilgrims when they saw the Holy Land for the first time 
from sea.34 

Every sight in the Holy Land, and every problem encountered aboard ship 
on the way there, was recorded by Brother Felix, because everything became 
important Nor was his merely a detailed listing of what passed before his 
eyes. As we have seen, Uno too had a penchant for descriptive detail, but the 
cataloguing of sights and sounds in Peking before his trip to Shantung and 
his many side trips after returning to Peking is qualitatively different from the 
ecstacy with which he presented the innumerable sights of Shantung. 

Felix Fabri’s account was also the first pilgrimage chronicle that contained 
a detailed record of the return voyage. There he laid out the lessons learned as 


33 Howard, Writers and Pilgrims, 42-43, 45, 48, 106-7. 
34 Uno, Shina bunmei ki, 2; Howard, Writers and Pilgrims, 36-44. 
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he reentered his life back home. One rarely made a second pilgrimage, so this 
event was to have inspirational meaning for the rest of one’s mortal existence. 
Although Uno does not describe his return to Japan, he does append several 
lengthy essays about “the Chinese” in which he tries to explain the source of all 
their problems in an effort to introduce the contemporary bearers of a once- 
great civilization to his fellow Japanese. 

In part this represents an attempt to domesticate “the Chinese” for the 
Japanese readership. Uno knew well how culturally indebted Japan was to 
China, and sorting out what that implied for the contemporary era—the les- 
sons for the present following his trip to China—was highly important. Japan 
owed its greatness in many regards to its inheritance of mainland traditions, 
but Japan could only learn by negative example from contemporary China. In 
part these appended essays represent as well Uno’s own effort to make sense 
out of what he had experienced in China, an attempt to merge the China of 
the classics with the real China of his day. Because this effort was largely futile 
and indeed occasioned by a series of experiences external to China, the result 
is often bizarre, even confusing; although some pearls of wisdom are strewn 
throughout these essays, ultimately they inform us much more about Japan 
and Japanese concerns than about China. Many would argue this applies to all 
travel literature. 

The four essays about “the Chinese” all aim to explain customs, institutions, 
and behavioral patterns. Their topics are: the Chinese family system, social 
welfare enterprises, the concept of “revolution” (Jap. kakumei; Ch. koming), 
and the national character of “the Chinese.’ Lest there be any doubt about the 
principal intent of these essays, Uno begins the first of them: “Because China 
was the wellspring of our Japanese culture, we must study the Chinese family 
system to speak intelligently about the Japanese family, ancient and modern.” 
He then moves immediately to make an important distinction, one he shared 
with other Kangakusha of the time. It is wrong, he contends, to ridicule China 
for the present decline in political authority of the Chinese state; the govern- 
ment may have no power, but “the Chinese people” indeed remain an influ- 
ential “ethnic group” (minzoku). This point leads Uno to the central theme of 
these four essays: “My feeling is that as a state China’s lack of prosperity has 
been due to an age-old democracy [minshushugi|, the changes of dynastic con- 
trol [Jap. ekisei kakumei; Ch. i-hsing ko-ming], and the lack of a unifying author- 
ity under a fixed sovereign.”35 Japanese readers, for whom this account was 
of course written, would immediately recognize the implicit comparison Uno 
has drawn here between China (with its seemingly endless string of changing 


35 Uno, Shina bunmei ki, 343-44. 
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dynasties) and Japan (with its one, unbroken line still sitting on the throne, 
descended from the Sun Goddess). 

He goes on to say that one reason there is still an entity known as “China,” 
despite countless changes of dynasties, lies in the strength of the Chinese fam- 
ily as the moral fabric of society. This would have been an interesting point to 
investigate; but, rather than proceed to examine the contemporary Chinese 
family, or even to make a series of observations, Uno immediately begins cit- 
ing ancient texts, such as the Hsiao-ching (Classic of Filial Piety), and speaking 
in stereotypical generalities about such personal qualities as “filiality.” While 
we may expect too much if we look for modern sociological analyses in Uno’s 
account, by the same token we should note that one need not go to China to 
quote from the Hsiao-ching, as Japanese had done for centuries. In order to 
make sense of the distinctive qualities of the Chinese family, Uno does what 
many of us would probably do: draw on our knowledge of our own culture and 
note the comparison with the case in China. 


In Japan the imperial family embodies the principle of a large family 
uniting the entire nation into a single group. Thus, the thorough con- 
sistency of loyalty (chi) and filial piety (kd) exists as an absolute truth 
(zettai no shinri) in Japan. But China is different. There, because of centu- 
ries of changing dynastic control, this concept of the family writ large has 
not taken root, and the unity of loyalty and filiality has not fully devel- 
oped among the populace. This, I believe, is the greatest cause for China’s 
weakness as a state.36 


The second essay on China’s social welfare institutions begins on the same 
note of the sad fate that China’s “national polity” (kokuta/) has long been highly 
democratic, understood as meaning the unstable state structure always sub- 
ject to rebellion by the people. The very idea of the changeability of Heaven's 
will that one finds in the Chinese classics speaks directly to the essential 
“democratic” nature of Chinese civilization. Again, this thesis requires a state- 
society bifurcation: “In spite of its also having an autocratic state, China has 
long been a democracy, and the spirit of autonomy [among the local popu- 
lace] has remained vibrant.” The modern Western reader (indeed, many con- 
temporary Chinese readers as well) are likely to read all their own democratic 
biases into this sentence and think Uno was celebrating China’s democratic 
heritage. Far from it, for democracy was the root of so many of China’s ills, in 
his estimation. 


36 —Ibid., 344-46, 348, citation on p. 350. 
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Real power in China, he continues, lies not with the central authorities but 
with the local gentry (Aydshin), for they are the ones who have contact with 
the Chinese people. Because of this Chinese democracy and the inattentive 
rule of the central government, local Chinese society (under the leadership of 
local gentry families) had taken it upon itself, he notes, to establish social and 
philanthropic institutions.>” 

After a fascinating list and description of these institutions, Uno finds him- 
self painted into a corner. He has noted several times in his account and will 
soon repeat that the Chinese are by nature egotistical and individualistic. 
But, we now see that they have probably the most developed system of social 
philanthropy in the world. Several platitudes about state and society do not 
elucidate this contradiction. It reflects his own efforts to understand, while 
simultaneously trying to explain, qualities of life in China for which a thor- 
ough knowledge of the classics provides little help. The contradictions here are 
important in and of themselves, for they slowly become the main story. 

The third essay repeats all the empty generalizations about national charac- 
ter and “revolution” that Uno has already laid out above. He does interject the 
caveat that it is difficult to speak of Chinese national traits because of regional 
differences, something he reiterates constantly in the travelogue section of 
his account. He even admits that “it may be impossible” to depict a Chinese 
national character. Then, without so much as a paragraph break, he begins 
to do the “impossible.” After a rather idiosyncratic reading of late imperial 
Chinese history, the ultimate cause of all China’s problems is once again laid at 
the door of the country’s changing dynastic fortunes. Despite three thousand 
or more years of autocratic government, he claims, the Chinese classics, histo- 
ries, and poetry are imbued with a thoroughly democratic spirit—and, therein 
lies China’s tragedy.3® 

How, then, if the entire Chinese tradition is to be labeled “democratic,” 
can one speak of the influence of Confucianism in Japan, which decidedly 
does not share this democratic propensity? This is no easy matter for Uno. He 
has been citing text after text to prove how different the Chinese and their his- 
torical experience are from the Japanese and theirs. Although this democratic 
form of government fits the Chinese well, indeed is the root of contemporary 
China's tragedy, he argues, it is qualitatively different from Confucius’s key 
idea of “serving one’s king” (sonno). Thus, Uno distinguishes Confucius from 
his “democratic” epigones, Mencius and Hsiin-tzu. In later ages, the prodemo- 
cratic, prorevolutionary ideas introduced by Mencius and others of the late 


37 Ibid., 353-56, citation on p. 354. Naito Konan was coming to similar conclusions at pre- 
cisely the same time. 
38 __Ibid., 362-68, citation on p. 363. 
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Chou period held sway in China, while the teachings of Confucius never fully 
developed in the Sage’s own homeland. Only in Japan did those teachings find 
a natural home, further proof of the perfection of the Japanese kokutai.39 

This reading of the history of Chinese thought sets the stage for Uno’s 
delineation of the thirteen character traits of the Chinese, the longest, most 
revealing, and most contorted of his appended essays. Their first characteristic, 
expectedly, is “democratic.” Uno repeats all his major claims about how the fol- 
lowers of Confucius twisted his most brilliant insight (that of fidelity to one’s 
sovereign); as a result, subsequent thinkers and poets in China all developed 
ideas of self-contained, autonomous villages, and, simultaneously, because the 
central government was unreliable, the local populace developed self-defense 
organizations against bandits.4° 

Second, the Chinese were “femilistic” (Kazokushugi) rather than oriented 
toward a state or central government. Again, this points to their qualitative dif- 
ference with the Japanese. Third, the Chinese were “selfish” (rikoteki)—namely, 
concerned with personal gain—a product of their individualistic and family- 
oriented tendencies. Even Uno recognizes the contradiction at this point: How 
can the Chinese be both devoted to their families and selfishly individualistic 
at the same time? Chinese families are formed on the basis of individual bonds 
in symbiotic fashion; thus, the individual finds personal gain only through 
devotion to a family. The fact remains that Confucius, Mencius, and their fol- 
lowers through the ages consistently spoke out against selfish profit. How can 
it have become a basic characteristic of the Chinese people? Uno is unable to 
solve this conundrum, but he does note that this selfish quality has enabled the 
Chinese to become extraordinary businessmen.*! 

Uno admits that the fourth quality, superstitiousness, is one that the entire 
world (including Japan) shares with the Chinese. The Chinese also have a 
“penchant for exaggeration” (kochoset); in this they far outstrip the more naive 
Japanese. The Chinese also “follow others blindly” (fwwa raido). This quality 
would seem to pose yet another contradiction: How can the Chinese be both 
individualistic and selfish, on the one hand, and blind, unthinking followers of 
others, on the other? One would also, of course, like to know how a people, an 
entire ethnic group (minzoku), can be any one way or another. At fault is the 


39 —Ibid., 369-70. 

40 __Ibid., 370-73. Again Naito Konan was developing virtually identical ideas at this time; see 
especially his Shinaron (On China), translated in part by Joshua A. Fogel, in Naito Konan 
and the Development of the Conception of Modernity in Chinese History (Armonk, Ny: MLE. 
Sharpe, 1984). 

41 Uno, Shina bunmei ki, 373-79. 
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blanket fashion by which theories of national character portray entire nations 
or peoples. The unspoken assumption throughout these essays is that because 
he has actually been to China, he has gained firsthand, authoritative informa- 
tion about the Chinese people. 

Uno additionally claims that the Chinese are also extremely “sociable,” and 
he offers a bizarre theory of the spoken Chinese language (which he hardly 
knew at all) in which the musical quality of Chinese affords it all the strengths 
of vowel-rich languages (a sense of peace and joy) and of consonant-rich lan- 
guages (a means of articulating anger) elsewhere in the world.*? This assess- 
ment on his part is simply sophomoric, and best forgotten. 

As apparently individualistic as the Chinese are, they are also, according to 
Uno, masters at assimilating foreign beliefs and customs of the non-Han peo- 
ples surrounding them and incorporating these alien elements into Han cul- 
ture. And, as radically and proudly democratic as the Chinese are, Uno claims 
that they are also extremely conservative. This quality is responsible for the 
great difficulty Chinese reformers have had in implementing their programs. 
But not only are the Chinese stubbornly selfish and resistant to external inter- 
ference in their lives; they are also, in Uno’s estimation, submissive, “a people 
extraordinarily resigned to their lot in life” (goku akirame no yoki kokumin). 
This quality has much to do with their eleventh trait, their peaceful, antiwar, 
antimilitaristic nature.43 

The penultimate characteristic of the Chinese, according to Uno, is their 
extraordinary orientation toward society. This developed sense of society, 
he argues, fits well with their democratic, peace-loving, autonomous spirit. 
Indeed, it does, but it would certainly seem to clash with their alleged traits of 
selfishness, individualism, and blindly following others. 

Their final quality is their “leisureliness” (yucho naru koto). The Chinese 
seem to Uno always to be composed and never under pressure; this is the one 
characteristic he suggests, albeit equivocally, that the Japanese might want to 
examine for themselves.*4 

No reader of this last essay could come away with a clear picture of the 
national character, if we can even speak of such a thing, of the Chinese people. 
It is a potpourri of contradictory qualities, some extremely interesting. Others 
clearly offensive, all dated. However, it is the confusion itself that should be 
examined, for we learn nothing by studying Uno’s ideas by themselves in an 
effort to resolve the contradictions. Uno had gone to China for the first time 


42 — Ibid., 379-86. 
43 Ibid., 386-91, citation on p. 389. 
44 Ibid. 391-92. 
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with a preconceived image of China drawn exclusively from classical texts. 
China was a place he thought he knew. He was making a pilgrimage to the 
origins of civilization itself. But something—many things—went wrong. The 
contemporary Chinese were not living up to the great standards set down in 
the Chou dynasty; actually, it was the Japanese who were doing it, as indicated 
by his bifurcation of Confucius from the subsequent Confucian tradition. Only 
the Japanese were still loyal to the original Confucius, while the Chinese had 
followed a frighteningly democratic road from the time of Mencius. 

Uno was too intelligent and too devoted to Chinese (or East Asian) culture to 
jettison the entire Kangaku tradition, to lose faith in his image of “China.” That 
survived in frozen, still-life from, but contemporary China had to be incorpo- 
rated somehow into this image of China. However disjointed we may find the 
two Chinas in reading Uno now, he felt compelled to unify them. His effort 
was not a rousing success, as his last essay on Chinese character traits indi- 
cates. He was still too confused himself. What is ironic is that he commenced 
this voyage—at least the writing of his account after returning, as noted at the 
outset—intent on overcoming the plastic images people had been populariz- 
ing about China. “Those who understand China,” he wrote in his introduction 
to this travel account, “by reading its revered classics and sagely scriptures of 
antiquity may think that China is a paradise on Earth with sages and men of 
virtue wafting about like the clouds.” One cannot help but think that this was 
an autobiographical admission. But what began as an effort to overcome a sim- 
plistic and stereotypical view of China ended up providing just that: a stereo- 
typical view with thirteen well-defined national characteristics. 

Uno lived nearly another seventy years and reached the pinnacle of his pro- 
fession at Tokyo University in Japan. His was the last Kangaku travel account 
of China that, initially at least, entertained an undiluted picture of a pristine 
China. Kangaku scholars would still travel in China and write about their expe- 
riences, but Uno was the last of the great ones in Meiji Japan. It is a telling 
fact that he completed his account in 1912, just after the final collapse of the 
imperial system in China and just a few months before the end of the Meiji 
period. His is also the last travel account of China that truly followed Basho’s 
credo: “Do not seek to follow in the footsteps of the men of old; seek what they 
sought.”45 


45 As cited in Keene, Travelers of a Hundred Ages, 220. 
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Japanese Travelers in Wartime China 


This paper grows out of a much longer study of Japanese travel writing about 
China from 1862, when the first legal voyage set off in over two centuries, 
through the end of wwit.! I have collected 500 book-length Japanese travel- 
ogues for this period, specifically excluding diaries, most newspaper accounts, 
and guidebooks. This paper will be a first effort to address those travelogues 
produced during the war, 1937-45. 

There are at least two approaches one may take with these 500 accounts: 
they may be seen as a mass of primary material on China at the time, or they 
may be used as a mirror of changing Japanese views of China. This essay is 
most interested in the latter approach and will examine this body of writing 
as providing mountains of new evidence on the changing nature of Sino- 
Japanese cultural interactions over a crucial century. Thus, the larger study is 
of how East meets East. 

The number of Japanese travelers to China who penned accounts began to 
mushroom in the second decade of this century. Whereas the Meiji genera- 
tion of travelers felt compelled to report back on everything that China had 
to offer their gaze, China had become a domesticated part of the everyday 
lives of most Japanese by the early Taisho period, and Japanese began writ- 
ing and reading accounts tailored more specifically to their professional inter- 
ests. Thus, for the 1910s, 20s, and most of the 30s, I have organized the material 
according to accounts by scholars and students, journalists, politicians, busi- 
nessmen, professional travel writers, novelists, and other bodies by profession. 
What happens as we enter the war years is that this useful mode of classifica- 
tion falls apart. 

From the early 1930s, and especially with the establishment of Manzhouguo 
from 1932, Japanese travel writers on the whole began to assume a harsher, 
less sympathetic attitude toward the Chinese people and Chinese problems 
in general. Many reasons may have contributed to this change of tone in their 
narratives, not the least of which was surely the rising nationalistic mood back 
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home in Japan and its confrontation with rising Chinese nationalism in the 
land visited. 

Japanese travel on the mainland began to undergo a qualitative transforma- 
tion in the face of Sino-Japanese military incidents and especially after a state 
of war came into existence between China and Japan in the summer of 1937. 
Long before that year, Japanese visitors had seen signs of anti-Japanese activi- 
ties connected with political and military events in Shandong, Shanghai, and 
elsewhere in China proper and in Manchuria. No traveler who left an account, 
however, even those few allegedly captured by bandits, was ever physically 
injured by Chinese at any time. When war became a reality of daily life, though, 
Japanese who came to China only rarely strayed from centers with Japanese 
civilian population or, more important, Japanese military units. 

For that reason, Japanese travelers either tended to spend more of their 
time in Manchuria or in areas where a Japanese military presence was at least 
nearby. Already in the 1910s and 20s, travelers had begun devoting a growing 
portion of their time on the mainland to Manchuria, but that was largely for 
civil or cultural reasons; they wanted to see how their countrymen and women 
were doing in colonizing the barren wilderness of the region. They wanted to 
ride the South Manchurian Railway (SMR) and see the legendary sunset over 
the Manchurian plains. There were endemic disturbances in China proper 
throughout the late-Qing and Republican years, but that did not seem to scare 
away many Japanese travelers. If anything, it titillated their curiosity. 

As travel on the whole tended to move more toward safety following the 
eruption of war, Japanese travel writing about China began to collapse from 
within. That the quality of travel accounts seriously declined is not at issue. 
More to the point, distinctive profession-based sub-genres of travel writing 
all but evaporated, as almost all travelogues began to sound and read alike. 
No longer were Japanese artists meeting, or even seeking out, Chinese artists; 
no longer were Chinese and Japanese novelists and poets exchanging ideas; no 
longer did any Chinese other than an occasional official meet with a Japanese 
governmental figure. The whole story of travel in China became: China and 
Japan at war. The reading public either no longer sought or was simply no lon- 
ger getting accounts distinctive to the authors’ professions. None of this should 
be terribly shocking, but it does jolt the reader who has been working through 
the travel accounts from earlier decades, because the change is sharp, and a 
once vibrant literary form sadly becomes another casualty of war. 

With the constraints of travel under wartime conditions and especially the 
political restrictions in both China and Japan during the war, the option avail- 
able to those who did not wish to use their travelogues for Japanese expan- 
sionist propaganda was to stick to as detailed and factual an account of their 
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observations on the mainland as they could. I will now look at a few of the 
Japanese travelogues of China from the war years. 

One of great professional travel writers and surely the most prolific ever was 
Goto Asatar6. He continued publishing into the early 1940s, though without 
his earlier extraordinary productivity, when in some years in the 1910s and 
20s he would publish as many as 10 or 12 volumes. He adopted a completely 
Chinese persona back in Japan, dressing in Chinese clothes, building himself a 
Chinese-style home in Tokyo, and retaining all this throughout the war years. 
Like others, from the late 1930s, his works stressed the importance of the war 
with China as well as the Chinese people’s misunderstandings of Japan’s true 
aims, but he also continued to stress the principal theme of his countless books 
on China, that the Japanese had to try ever so hard to understand Chinese sen- 
sibilities. Under such stressful conditions for someone who basically had good 
feelings for the country to which he had devoted his life, ambiguous messages 
of this sort were the best he could do. His failure to tow the line completely 
contributed to his being hounded by Japanese police agencies during the war 
and, perhaps, to his murder at their hands in August 1945.” 

The educators and scholars who traveled to the mainland after the start of 
the Sino-Japanese War traveled almost exclusively in groups to Manchuria and 
north China. These included attendance at conferences, school trips, and aca- 
demic investigations to view newly discovered documents or to dig sites. There 
are many accounts of this genre, and what they share is a distinct disinclination 
to mention any subject the least bit touchy. One such account, by a geographer 
in 1938, followed an eight-month trip through north China and Mongolia. The 
opening sentence was very typical of the entire account: “They say that China 
is the great Sphinx of East Asia.’3 Such opening lines—or functionally similar 
ones, such as “China of the past and China today are dramatically different” — 
had become annoyingly hackneyed by this point. An author would raise the 
idea of China as “inscrutable,” or simply far from anything familiar, largely as 
a rhetorical device and then would pretend, after completing a trip, to have 
unlocked the mystery. In the late-1gth century, such a claim might carry some 
glimmer of plausibility, when authors wished to stress that a knowledge of the 
Chinese classics would not make contemporary China transparently know- 
able. China could hardly still be seen as “inexplicable,” though, after hundreds 
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of travel accounts and thousands of newspaper reports had been published, to 
say nothing of the tens of thousands of Japanese who had actually visited the 
country. The author of this account described markets, foods, and many local 
districts on walks through Beijing; and in Mongolia, he described the foods, 
roads, toilets, clothing, Lamaist religious practices, and similar items from the 
daily lives of the residents. 

As one might expect, far more journalists were active travel writers on the 
mainland during the war years, and the famed tradition of the Japanese press 
opposed to its government seems to have fallen by the wayside. The Japanese 
reading public must have justifiably been curious about developments in 
China in the immediate aftermath of the commencement of hostilities with 
China. The year 1938 produced a large number of journalistic travel accounts. 
Some of these are just as abysmal as those of Paul Theroux and Fox Butterfield, 
and journalists seem to have pioneered the more strident tone of travelogues 
of China from then on. By 1938 or 1939 most travel writers, with the stunning 
exception of literary figures, had picked up the themes in which journalists 
had effectively led the way. Journalists’ accounts are lively in tone, but stun- 
ningly reductionist and moralistic. 

Shortly before he died in 1936, Lu Xun, who had been a great Japanophile, 
read several accounts written by Japanese of meetings with him and was hor- 
rified by their misrepresentations; he swore off all further contacts of this sort. 
The main culprit was Nagayo Yoshiro (1888-1961) who published a piece in 
1936 based on a meeting the previous year. In 1938 Nagayo wrote a volume on 
Manchuria entitled Shonen Manshiu tokuhon (Primer on the Young Manchuria) 
in which he introduced the new developments there to a wide reading public 
in Japan. Three years later, he wrote another book about Manchuria, and now, 
he argued, Manzhouguo, a full ten years old, had fully matured, remaining just 
as important now to Japan. The last line of the book was “Manshikoku banzai.’4 

The qualified exception to the general implosion of travel accounts were 
those of novelists and poets, who were also the most prolific travel writers 
about China during the war years. The great literary critic Kobayashi Hideo 
traveled in China in 1938 as a war correspondent. The several pieces that he 
wrote magnificently evoke that time from the perspective of a sympathetic 
observer. Because so few Chinese would talk to him, Kobayashi used the 
opportunity to reflect on his role as an observer, though he never allowed the 
reader to forget that there was a war going on. In the parts of China he visited 
in the spring of 1938—Shanghai, Hangzhou, Nanjing, and Suzhou—that was 
not particularly difficult. 
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He arrived in Shanghai in April and met an old friend from middle school, 
a journalist with the Japanese Air Force. Over profuse amounts of whiskey, his 
friend told him of the mass bombings of some 25 Chinese villages over the pre- 
vious three days. Kobayashi was only happy that he did not have to file any such 
horrific reports, and his friend had clearly taken refuge in the bottle. “In meet- 
ing with war correspondents like [my friend] who had been here since the start 
of the war and listening to their stories in which war had already become a 
part of everyday life, I could see that this was not for me. It became clear that a 
novice like myself had no business showing up here all full of curiosity.” Under 
the circumstances, even curiosity seemed rudely out of place. When Kobayashi 
later arrived in Nanjing, he was told that his timing was perfect because the 
‘new regime” of Wang Jingwei was just about to be installed, but Kobayashi 
was not the least impressed.° 

His description of the train ride to Hangzhou was devoted largely to the 
effects of the war. Even when he took time out for a boat ride on nearby West 
Lake, the war intruded—gunfire and artillery could be heard in the surround- 
ing area, followed by planes flying over at low altitudes, making a frightening, 
earsplitting noise. “Perhaps the ducks floating on the lake have become inured 
to it. They didn’t budge’—a disquieting image, to say the least. In Hangzhou 
the next day, he heard a hard-bitten Japanese soldier say: “The three specialties 
of Hangzhou are mosquitoes, fires, and I’ve forgotten the third one.”® 

The scene in Nanjing in April 1938 was much worse. An area set aside for 
refugees had ceased to exist, and the 400,000 housed there were released into 
the city to make their way. It was a gruesome sight, only a few months after the 
great massacre known to history as the Rape of Nanjing, and every morning 
Kobayashi would sit at his desk in his room and just observe, going out only in 
the afternoon. 

In December of 1938 he traveled to Manchuria, though anyone looking for 
an ordinary travelogue of the northeast will not find it here. The opportunity 
occasioned by visiting sites so close to the Russian border and cities full of 
Russians and Chinese made Kobayashi reflect. As a student he had been deeply 
influenced by the great nineteenth-century Russian novelists, and although he 
knew not a word of the language, to every Russian face he saw—on fashion- 
able Kitaiskaya Boulevard in Harbin, among hotel bellboys, car drivers, even 
beggars on the street—he assigned a famous character from Russian fiction. 
Realizing how ludicrous this was—like trying to find Lu Xun’s A Q among 
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the many faces on the streets of Beijing—it provided him with the chance 
to consider what “understanding” between peoples and its limitations really 
entailed. Can two peoples have genuine “mutual understanding,” the term so 
often raised as the slogan for bilateral Sino-Japanese friendship? Or, does one 
group inevitably “understand or not understand” a situation “based on their 
own personal preferences?” 

Unfortunately, Kobayashi applied these interesting epistemological ques- 
tions to the perennial issue of Japanese vs. others: “It is my belief that, insofar 
as the Chinese are foreigners, they have absolutely no understanding of the 
minds of the Japanese today who are participating in this war. They are not 
prepared for it. That is to say, we completely lack the preparation to prepare 
them” to understand.” 

Asano Akira was a critic, poet, and former member of the Japan Communist 
Party. Membership in the last of these won him a period of imprisonment in the 
1930s until he renounced his former views in an act of tenko and subsequently 
joined the movement of romantic writers. In 1938 he was sent by a publisher 
to China to write essays on his impressions there, and much of what he pro- 
duced is rather high-brow literary criticism. By the same token, he encouraged 
Japanese intellectuals to make a stronger effort to understand China better, 
because as Japanese interests on the mainland continued to grow, ignorance 
would only breed acts of anti-Japanese opposition among the Chinese. This 
much could have been written by an apologist for Japanese expansion, but that 
was not Asano’s case at all. 

He was all for enhancing knowledge about China, for democracy in the 
region required it. And, yet, “there is no culture in China now,’ he argued. 
“What appears to be culture are only a degenerate corpse and a parasitic cul- 
ture of ignorant overseas students. Japanese culture hasn't yet become some- 
thing to brag about to the world, but the new Japanese cultural movement 
is struggling to build a new Japanese culture. So, who are we to speak about 
reconstructing a new Chinese culture?”® There is much that is interesting and 
much that is confusing in this appraisal. His travelogue was published in 1938, 
and it probably could not have appeared much later. Despite his clearly leftist 
views, Asano had no choice but to travel with Japanese troops in China. 

In earlier decades, Japanese travelers had made considerable contacts with 
Chinese of their professions, and that level of communication became all but 
impossible, at least unobservable, after the war began in mid-1937. Inasmuch 
as that contact between Chinese and Japanese was one of the most interesting 
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and intriguing aspects of this entire genre of material, the whole suffered. It 
forced Japanese travelers to write about other things. Most concentrated on 
the war itself, some on themselves, while others repeated the government’s 
official propaganda of ill-informed Chinese protesting the clearly benevolent 
intentions of the Japanese. 

Several perceptive travel writers were compelled by virtue of so little contact 
with the natives to reflect on the extraordinary circumstances allowing them 
to be on the mainland. In Kobayashi’s case, this reflection led to serious rumi- 
nations of the meaning of mutual understanding between two peoples, how 
one wanted to be understood and how the other understood with or without 
one’s assistance. He thus examined the limitations and even the desirability of 
“understanding.” His answers were often less illuminating than his questions, 
but that does not vitiate the latter. 

Interestingly, not one of the extant travelogues by businessmen from the 
war years remarks on the extraordinary state of affairs under which their trips 
were being carried out. Businessmen had been forthright in their calls, before 
the start of the war, for peaceful Sino-Japanese relations and genuine friend- 
ship as the basis for healthy commercial interactions. Thus, this absence may 
support the argument that they continued in their earlier beliefs by not openly 
advocating the bellicose stance of their home government and military. 

To love Manzhouguo—or, at least, to proclaim such love—was a form of 
positive sanction for Japanese military action in the region. To love Manchuria, 
though, was not the same thing as professing one’s love for Japan. These top- 
onyms are very important in reading material from that time. Manchuria was 
merely an area in northeast Asia in which a variety of ethnic groups lived. 
Merely to claim love for that part of the world said nothing about the conflict- 
ing political forces in the region. If one went on to argue that Manchuria was 
either part of China’s sovereign terrain or not, then one was making a much 
more overtly political statement. However, since “Manchuria” had no govern- 
ment of its own, prior to the imposition of the puppet regime of Manzhouguo, 
to love it carried no political connotations. After 1932, to continue claiming 
one’s love for “Manchuria” and not to mention Manzhouguo might entail a 
subtle, implicit critique of the new regime recently created there. To proclaim 
one’s love for China was another matter altogether. 

Taken as a whole, there seems to be something of a watershed at the 
year 1938 in the publication of Japanese travel narratives of China. The only 
accounts that so much as suggest dissatisfaction with the war (or any war) 
or throw, however obliquely, any doubts in the direction of contemporary 
Japanese policy were published no later than that year. What vanished after 
1938 was not simply opposition to war or sympathy for the Chinese. What 
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largely disappeared was any form of written resistance to the dominant ide- 
ology of the state, and that development undoubtedly reveals the effects of 
repression. In each year from 1937 through 1939, new restrictions on publish- 
ing, harsher penalties for dubious materials, and more arbitrary powers for the 
state were added to the previous year’s.° 

Just to show how self-censorship and false consciousness can cut both ways 
on the political spectrum, let me mention one last travel writer. In June and 
July of 1942, a young Toyoda Masako, who was working for the Information 
Department of the Japanese Army and would later become a famous leftwing 
novelist, carried out an investigation of the “mopped up areas” around Suzhou. 
She was accompanied by three others, all older and already famous or soon 
to be. She returned to China 35 years later in 1967, for a six-week trip, dur- 
ing the most intense period of the Cultural Revolution. Her prime goal was 
to visit Yan’n, “the wellspring of the revolution.’ While in Xian, she witnessed 
mass meetings calling daily for the ouster of Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping 
and people being paraded in dunce caps through jeering mobs of their fellow 
Chinese. When she finally arrived in Yan/an and visited all the historic sights 
associated with that period of the revolution—Mao’s former residence, the 
Anti-Japanese University, the meeting room of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
central committee—she was overcome with emotion. It was comparable to 
earlier Japanese travelers’ arriving in Qufu. This section of her volume is pure 
adoration for Maoist thought and the Cultural Revolution. 

Her account, though, was no different from many others by Japanese, 
Europeans, Canadians, and Australians. 
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Nationalism, the Rise of the Vernacular, and the 
Conceptualization of Modernization in East Asian 
Comparative Perspective 


Since coming to Santa Barbara, my job description has been “comparative East 
Asianist,” rather than historian of China or Japan; as a result, I have had to do 
a great deal of reading in the histories of the other countries in the region. 
Among the many things that have struck me in this connection over the past 
few years are not only how so much of what I initially learned in Chinese his- 
tory classes has startling resonances with the other major areas influenced by 
Chinese culture (everybody knows that), but also how remarkably similar was 
the conceptualization of pressing issues in those countries with China as well 
as how much less extraordinary China’s historical experience becomes through 
comparison. The differences as well as the similarities are thrown in a fascinat- 
ing relief and potentially tell us much about not only high Chinese culture but 
also the social and economic systems in which it found a home. 

I am still very much in the process of sorting all this out toward writing a 
much longer work in the general area. Here I would like to focus tightly on two 
manifestations of the larger problem: the linkage between the rise of nation- 
alism and the emergence of the vernacular as a literary vehicle; and the East- 
West mix in the conceptions of modernization. These issues were faced by all 
four East Asian civilizations and in remarkably similar ways. 

Let me say just one further thing by way of introduction. I think this sort of 
comparative analysis, whether or not I do it well, leads us to far more impor- 
tant and interesting conclusions than does the imposition of all the foreign- 
origin theories that have been sweeping the field of late—the infestation has 
been most grotesque in the Japan field in this regard. By the same token, I want 
strongly and openly to disassociate myself from the regional-cultural approach 
that has been applied principally by social scientists using hypocoristics like 
NIcs and NIES and Pacific Rim and whatever else. 
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Modernization and the Rise of the Vernacular 


Many scholars in East Asia and elsewhere have identified the rise of nation- 
alism with the transformations characterized by the modern experience. 
Nationalism has usually been seen as a positive force in China, as well as in 
Vietnam and Korea, whereas in Japan it has been seen as antecedent to imperi- 
alism. I think a more meaningful comparison, which is impossible here, would 
start with a level playing field and look at Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and 
Vietnamese nationalism in comparative terms, examine their mutual interac- 
tions, and look at the consequences of their emergence over the entire course 
of the 2oth century, not just the first few decades. 

One manifestation of nationalism that can be found in all four East Asian 
nations is the rise of the vernacular in its relationship both to literary Chinese 
culture (even in China) and to modern political movements. In China the rise 
of baihua (the vernacular) in the New Culture Movement is usually under- 
stood as part of the rising tide of nationalism, demonstrating a concern on the 
part of early Chinese radicals to bring culture to the people, and usually ignor- 
ing the fact that China already had traditions of vernacular drama and fiction 
that had made major strides several centuries before Hu Shi and Chen Duxiu 
claimed to be pioneering it. 

Scholars have tended to stress to excess the differences between baihua and 
wenyan (literary Chinese), probably because the latter is so extraordinarily dif- 
ficult, but in comparison to what readers and writers in the other countries of 
East Asia were working with, the differences recede rapidly. After all, both bai- 
hua and wenyan are Chinese; they are members of the same language group; 
they occupied clearly delineated spheres as languages; and while use of one 
or the other might raise political or cultural issues, it brought into question no 
issues of national or ethnic identity. The effort to bring baihua into a monopo- 
lizing position as linguistic hegemon early in the 20th century reveals much 
more of a conscious political assault on the elite culture that had so long used 
(many different varieties of) wenyan to communicate. 

In the other countries of East Asia, what had taken one step in China would 
require two or more steps. First, a native written language had to be invented to 
compete with the imported literary Chinese—this occurred before the puta- 
tive modern period—and later, a written vernacular had to be developed to 
contest with both the domestic literary language and Chinese. But we should 
keep firmly in mind that, until recent times, Chinese literary culture was 
East Asian literary culture to a large extent, and even into our own century it 
remained the medium of international discourse within East Asia. 
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The Japanese were not the first people on the Chinese periphery to imbibe 
Sinic culture, but they were the first to develop their own written language, 
the kana syllabaries, in general use among the Heian elite by at least the early 
1oth century.! 

Initially, kana were considered fit only for women and were known also as 
onna moji (women’s script), whereas Chinese characters remained the realm of 
men and were called otoko moji (men’s script). But this distinction was never 
an inseparable divide; high-born women often learned Chinese, and men did 
in fact write, on occasion, in kana. 

Skipping ahead to the Edo period, we still find women primarily writing 
in kana and men using both mediums as well as mixtures, though Confucian 
scholars often wrote in Kanbun (literary Chinese) or prepared versions of their 
writings in both Kanbun and bungo (literary Japanese), and some even man- 
aged to have their Kanbun works circulate in Qing China (as did some Koreans 
and Vietnamese). In response to the need for a uniform educational curricu- 
lum taught nationwide in an accessible style, a movement developed over the 
course of the 19th century to bring the written Japanese language into accord 
with the vernacular. It aroused acrimonious debate. In 1866, Maejima Hisoka 
called for the complete abolition of Chinese characters from Japanese text- 
books. In part such calls were efforts to spread education, in part they reflected 
a rising aspiration for Japan to find its own distinctive identity separate from 
Sinic culture.” 

The movement took the name genbun itchi (combining the vernacular and 
literary languages). In its initial stages, it emphasized the great value of a ver- 
nacular in everyday life. Later, in its better known phase, it became the medium 
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for the development of a modern Japanese literature, first and foremost in the 
pioneering vernacular style of Futabatei Shimei, who published Japan’s first 
modern novel in 1887.3 For all the many efforts to bring the written language 
into harmony with the vernacular in Japan, though, even when Kanbun was 
most on the defensive, we see few or no demands for the Japanese people to 
stop writing Chinese characters altogether because they were Chinese; Kanji 
may have come from China, but they had long become the shared property 
of all East Asians. We should note as well that this was precisely the period in 
which the famous 1000 or more two-character neologisms were being coined 
in Meiji Japan and imported back into China, an event that helped create the 
vernacular Chinese language.* 

The Japanese never resorted to Kanbun for fiction, perhaps because 
Japanese fiction owed its origins to women, and women wrote primarily in 
kana. Of course, the Chinese themselves never developed a sustained tradi- 
tion of wenyan fiction either. But they were not the only countries in East 
Asia. There was recently published a seven-volume series titled (in Chinese) 
Yuenan Hanwen xiaoshuo congkan. The series represents the bulk of the extant 
novels written by Vietnamese in literary Chinese, usually based on Chinese 
vernacular fiction or drama and Vietnamized (by changing place names, per- 
sonal names, and settings). Before the Vietnamese developed their own writ- 
ten language, known as chi’ndém (or ném), in the 13th century, and before the 
Koreans invented the han‘giil alphabet in the 15th century, and indeed well 
afterward in both cases, both used literary Chinese as the medium for written 
fiction. A recent Korean scholar’s estimate puts the number of extant novels 
written by Koreans in literary Chinese at about 600. In fact, the high point of 
ndm lyric poetry came only in the 18th century, and han’giil literature really 
dates from the 17th century.5 

Koreans developed their own written language much later than the 
Japanese or the Vietnamese. King Sejong’s explicit purpose in having a written 
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Korean language devised was to enable his people to express themselves in 
their everyday lives in a medium of their own, because Chinese, he believed, 
was so difficult for them. The Korean historian Yi Ki-baek has termed the 
han’gil alphabet “the proudest cultural achievement of the Korean people.’ 
While the government and the Confucian yangban elite continued to use lit- 
erary Chinese, many works of a wide variety—including women’s writings— 
now began to use han’gtil.® 

Traditionalists were never particularly happy with han’gtl, and han’gtil was 
explicitly used by patriotic groups from the late-1gth century as a way to make 
their publications accessible to large numbers of people, just as the baihua 
movement would attempt several decades later in China. The founder of the 
Korean vernacular movement, Chu Sigyong, aimed at “ending aristocratic cul- 
tural slavery to Chinese culture.’”” He was not attacking the Chinese or even 
their culture but rather the elite in his own society for trying to remain a class 
apart from and above ordinary Koreans. Past Chinese dynasties may have 
demanded tribute, but the inferiority complex attached to the idea of sadae 
(serving the great) was, like the two-character term itself, a Korean innovation. 
Under the Japanese colonial regime from 1910, only the Japanese language was 
taught in Korean schools, and thus the thrust of any movement to keep Korean 
alive was nationalistic by definition. With Japan's defeat in 1945, the nation 
retumed as a whole to han’gtl (mixed with Chinese characters in South Korea, 
though fewer than in postwar Japan, and solely han’gtl in North Korea). 

The Vietnamese case bears similarities with Korea and Japan, but 
Vietnamese followed an even more tortuous path. I noted that the Vietnamese 
invented their own written language, ném, in the 13th century. An individual 
ném character was usually created out of two Chinese characters, giving it 
the appearance to Chinese-trained eyes of familiarity and strangeness all at 
once, much like the Xixia script. N6m was arguably more easily integrated with 
Chinese than kana or han’gitl because, while Japanese and Korean are highly 
inflected, S-O-V languages, Vietnamese more closely resembles the lack of 
inflection in Chinese although with an altogether different word order. There 
was no division of language usage along gender lines, though literary Chinese 
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(Han van) was used by Vietnamese Confucians for “serious literature” and n6m 
for “pleasure.”® 

Like the conservative yangban who disliked use of han’gil. Emperor Minh- 
mang of the Nguyén tried to oust ném from official documents at court, largely 
to bring order to the Vietnamese central government. Still, n6m remained in 
use in elementary education (often to facilitate the teaching of Confucianism to 
youngsters) and in literature, undoubtedly because it was the closest thing 
to a written vernacular that the Vietnamese had. At the same time, ndm 
had the capacity to undermine the state orthodox culture or at least offer alter- 
native avenues for expression closer to native feelings.® 

In the 17th century, the famous missionary Alexandre de Rhodes devised a 
romanization for vernacular Vietnamese, later modified and dubbed quéc ngit’, 
a two-syllable expression that can be found in all four East Asian countries, 
meaning “national language” and hence four different things. As a medium of 
written discourse, however, only under the French colonial regime in the latter 
half of the 19th century did qué¢ ngti’ come into its own. The French authori- 
ties saw it as a means of severing Vietnam culturally from the rest of the Sinic 
sphere, because they wanted to draw the Vietnamese elite into the French 
sphere. They hoped that with the continued use of qué¢ ngii’ the texts of the 
literary Chinese heritage would recede into the dusty past. 

Logically precise, but wrong! In the hands of Vietnamese reformers, nation- 
alists, and revolutionaries, qu6¢ ngt’—a complex alphabet in which the tones 
are written as diacriticals but still far simpler to learn than an ideographic lan- 
guage (be it Chinese or n6m)—though initially hated because of its origins, 
became the medium of vernacular access directly to the Vietnamese people. 
Within a generation, by the early years of the 20th century, qu6é ngii’ newspa- 
pers and journals began appearing in major cities, and qué¢ ngii’ was closely 
linked to rising nationalism and radicalism.!° 
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In addition to having two languages of their own (n6m and qu6é ngt’) and 
one on long-term loan from the north, the French conquest introduced yet 
another language necessary for social advancement. Unlike colonial Korea, 
where the Japanese banned the teaching of the native tongue, the French 
encouraged both qu6é ngti’ and French. While French was the language of the 
hated conqueror, the Vietnamese had had a long experience in the use of a 
language borrowed from a hated conqueror. Furthermore, French was indeed 
the language of an oppressive, unwelcome regime, but it also turned out— 
upon further investigation—to be the language of Victor Hugo, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, and 1789. Major debates ensued in the 1910s and 1920s over which 
language—French or quéé ngti—was appropriate for Vietnamese to write 
in, while literary Chinese and ném did in fact gradually decline in usage." All 
modern Vietnamese nationalists and radicals who came of age in the first half 
of the 20th century have been at least bilingual in French and Vietnamese; 
many (including H6é Chi Minh) knew a fair amount of Chinese as well. 

Of the four East Asian countries, then, China was the last to adopt the use 
of the vernacular as a means of reaching the masses in the modern period. The 
extent to which May Fourth intellectuals may have been influenced by China’s 
neighbors, perhaps through contacts made in Japan, remains an important 
scholarly desideratum. Many of the leaders of the New Culture Movement had 
been students in Japan; and Liang Qichao, who lived in Japan for fourteen years 
and whose writings were highly influential among Chinese and Vietnamese 
there and later at home, was principally responsible for encouraging linguistic 
borrowing from the new, rich Meiji vocabulary. I think a crucial link here is the 
rise of a modern, vernacular press in all the countries of East Asia. 


Mixing East with West in Modernization Schemes 


Another issue for comparative analysis is the manner in which the elites 
in each of the four major East Asian countries envisioned the modernizing 
process, the project of borrowing from the West while retaining the core of 
their own native civilization. In China this attitude is usually summed up by 
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a phrase attributed—I think incorrectly—to Zhang Zhidong: Zhongxue wei 
ti, Xixue wei yong. In this late-igth-century conception, Western technology 
would be grafted onto or simply used to protect Chinese civilization. It was 
an implicit statement of China’s weakness in science and technology, though 
turned around so that “science” appeared unessential to what was basic or ti. 
Several decades later, Chinese students were still calling for science (Sai xian- 
sheng), though they were now linking it with a failing at the core of Chinese 
culture, the lack of democracy (De xianshengq). 

In the generation before Zhang Zhidong and the self-strengthening move- 
ment, Japanese reformers were similarly looking for a way to open their country, 
save it from the fate visited upon China, and yet preserve their own ethico- 
moral values. Sakuma Sh6ozan coined the term that typified this approach: Toyo 
dotoku Seiyo geijutsu (East Asian ethics and Western technology). Since the 
Chinese movement apparently failed to produce modernization, its bifurcated 
approach of mixing East and West in discrete spheres has been seen as a fail- 
ure by some, reactionary by others, while the perceived “success” of the Meiji 
Restoration has afforded the Japanese approach a more hospitable reception. 
However, Professor Min Tu-gi of Seoul National University has demonstrated 
the remarkable similarity in the intellectual frameworks of the two.! If some- 
thing went wrong with the yangwu movement in China, in other words, it must 
lay elsewhere. 

Another slogan coined in the Meiji period, though less widely used, was 
Wakon Yosai (Japanese soul, Western talent). This phrase derives interestingly 
from a much older one, allegedly dating to the Heian period, Wakon Kansai 
(Japanese soul, Chinese talent). In the earlier era, when Japan had been bor- 
rowing heavily from China, the slogan was meant to remind Japanese of the 
need to retain their inner core. Adapted to the later 19th century, Yo replaced 
Kan, though the force of the slogan in the respective ages of “modernization” 
remained remarkably similar. 

We find a similar development in Korea. In the aftermath of several decades 
of anti-foreign calls by the yangban elite to ‘reject heterodoxy’ (choksa), 
inspired by Western and later Japanese aggression, Koreans of a self-styled 
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‘enlightenment’ (kaehwa) mind began in the 1880s to see the need for some 
accomodation with things Western while retaining a basic Confucian core. 
This new idea materialized in the phrase Tongdo Sogi (Eastern ways, Western 
instruments).!5 Again, the identification of this dual approach to moderniza- 
tion with enlightenment thought and a rejection of xenophobia bears a strong 
resemblance to the Chinese and Japanese cases. Korea, though, bore the added 
brunt of being the victim not only of Western expansionism but Japanese 
as well. 

In 19th-century Vietnam, a permutation of this slogan was not bandied 
about by the elite, but debate over this tiyong (or thédung) style of thinking was 
possibly more trenchant than elsewhere throughout East Asia. Being a French 
colony from the 1860s, the issue of whether to resist the French wholeheartedly 
or adopt their technology so as to be able to expel them at a later date was of 
much greater immediacy. The Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans were facing a 
threat of future humiliation; the Vietnamese already had to deal with a con- 
queror. As Ralph Smith summed it up some years ago: “What attitude ought 
the Vietnamese to take toward their conquerors? Could anything be gained by 
cooperation with the West, by seeking to learn from the West? And if so, what 
was the proper relationship between the culture and institutions of the past, 
and the ideas and institutions to be borrowed from the West?”!4 


Conclusions 


More generally, I think our understanding of many other themes in the evolu- 
tion of modern China can be enriched through this sort of comparative per- 
spective. Being on China’s cultural periphery has allowed the other nations of 
East Asia a range of options not always available in China, although it has often 
come at considerable psychological, even physical cost. Using Chinese charac- 
ters as opposed to a native written language or speaking a language of foreign 
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origin as opposed one’s native tongue were rarely choices that Chinese intellec- 
tuals were compelled to make, even during periods of foreign conquest, with 
the possible exception of the early decades of the Qing. As a result, the issues 
such concerns forced to the surface—issues of national and cultural identity, 
issues of determining where one’s own culture ended and Chinese culture 
began, major issues of self-definition—had, I would argue, less of an impact 
on the Chinese until perhaps the confrontation with the West in the 19th cen- 
tury. By that time, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam had been working through these 
kinds of self-definitional problems for centuries, even millenia (the Japanese 
still are). China simply had no “other” against which to see itself. 

The overwhelming influence of high Sinic culture in the other countries of 
East Asia was not only incredibly beneficial to their individual maturations as 
societies and cultures, but it also provided a natural straw-person against which 
a nativist movement more directly concerned with issues of self-definition 
could react. As Maruyama Masao and many others since have shown for Japan, 
the kokugaku (nativist) movement also shared much with the Sinic tradition at 
which it took aim in Japan; that it perceived its lack of a written textual tradi- 
tion as a lacuna was due to the fact that both the major continental imports, 
Confucianism and Buddhism, had readily accessible and very thick canons. 
Without China as “other,” nativism had no meaning in Japan. 

No comparable movements developed in Korea or Vietnam, though the 
absence of a native response to Chinese culture of this sizable sort means nei- 
ther that such movements were snuffed out in their infancy nor that Chinese 
culture simply overwhelmed the Vietnamese and the Koreans. Both are logical 
possibilities, but much more likely are two other scenarios. First, as the case of 
Korea seems to make clearer, Confucian culture on Korean soil was never seen 
as an unwelcome or alien intruder. It was not perceived in the same manner 
as Japanese efforts in the first half of the zoth century to replace Korean cul- 
ture with Japan's own. Confucianism was “international.” Second, as the case 
of Vietnam seems to make clearer, Confucian culture barely reached below the 
level of the elite, having little to do with the everyday lives of the agricultural 
populace for a variety of complex reasons. The Vietnamese elite did indeed 
engage in the discourse of Neo-Confucian commentaries and criticism across 
what we would now call national boundaries, but not (apparently) as prolifi- 
cally as their East Asian neighbors.!® 
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Students of Chinese history need not all become comparativists to realize 
that fresh light is cast on China’s historical evolution through comparisons with 
her cultural neighbors. I would like to go one step further and to argue, though, 
that little light is shed on our understanding of China’s historical development 
by comparing this or that element or institution with some superficially simi- 
lar element or institution outside the Sinic cultural sphere. If one is looking 
for reasons to explain why China failed to develop along Western lines, then 
comparisons with the West would certainly be in order; however, such ques- 
tions are fundamentally self-serving and at best turn up conclusions of a highly 
dubious quality. 
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Recent Translation Theory and Linguistic 
Borrowing in the Modern Sino-Chinese Cultural 
Context 


Fascinating developments in the new field of translation studies may help 
us advance our understanding of the evolving vocabulary of the Chinese 
Revolution in the twentieth century. Indeed, there has been an unconscious 
theoretical convergence between translation studies outside the China field 
and modern Chinese cultural history. The key concept is “culture” writ large in 
both cases. 

Translation theory has been virtually unknown in China until recent times. 
It is not that the Chinese historically have never been forced to confront the 
issue; on the whole, however, until the later decades of the nineteenth century, 
most of those who came to China were prepared to communicate in Chinese. 
The important exceptions were the nativization of the Buddhist canon and the 
undoubtedly extensive use of Manchu during the early decades of the Qing 
dynasty. Since the Western nations only tagged on to the long parade of coun- 
tries coming to China over the centuries, we need to look first at the other coun- 
tries of East Asia for clues about translation theory in an ideographic context. 
Literary Chinese was the lingua franca of the East Asian world for two millenia. 
Although the Japanese invented a native script as early as the tenth century, 
the Vietnamese in the thirteenth, and the Koreans only in the fifteenth, in all 
of these cases Chinese remained the primary domestic language for politics 
and high intellectual culture until the dawn of the twentieth century. We shall 
return to this issue below. 

There have been several traditions of translation theory in the West. The 
oldest and most long-lasting of them—the transmission of holy scripture into 
lands in which its language was impenetrable—interestingly parallels devel- 
opments in East Asia. The story of the Septuagint graphically typifies a whole 
conception of translation. When the community of Greek rabbis was called 
upon, ostensibly, to translate the Hebrew Bible into Greek, seventy rabbis 
separately assumed the task. They reconvened to discover that all seventy 
Greek translations were identical. The implication is that only one true and 
correct—and implicitly divinely inspired—translation existed of this text 
and accordingly any text. The veracity is thus guaranteed if the translator is 
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properly trained and equipped for the task. In the case of Bible translation, the 
translator performs a semi-divine function—working with God—to spread 
the holy word to those unable to master the original, for via translation they 
will now be assured of the equivalent experience. God may have spoken in 
Hebrew, but He also guided the Greek translators to the one and only possible 
translation of His word. By the same token, translation errors were, on occa- 
sion, regarded as blasphemy and punished accordingly. 

This conception of translation bespeaks a word-by-word transmission of a 
text from one context into another. It was not important that the Greek rabbis 
merely conveyed the general meaning of the Hebrew Bible nor that they sim- 
ply had the sentences more or less in the same order. The telling points were 
two: first, that every word was the same in all seventy translations, and second, 
that the unique translation was the equivalent (though not the equal) of the 
original. 

Despite the multilingual nature of literate culture in Europe through the 
turn of the nineteenth century, no specific theory of translation was forth- 
coming. Many would write in Latin or translate their ideas mentally from the 
vernacular into Latin rather than write them down in the mother tongue. 
Few needed translation. George Steiner has suggested one possible reason 
for the lack of translation theory: “The epistemological and formal grounds for 
the treatment of ‘meaning’ as dissociable from and augmentative to ‘word’ are 
shaky at best.’ In spite of the absence of theory, translation not only contin- 
ued, but was deeply intertwined with the evolution of modern languages: “The 
evolution of modern German is inseparable from the Luther Bible, from Voss’s 
Homer, from the successive versions of Shakespeare by Wieland, Schlegel, and 
Tieck.”? 

Translation theory began to undergo a radical transformation in the nine- 
teenth century, as translation began to involve a conscious manipulation to 
“move the author toward the reader,” to make literary texts as palatable in the 
target language and culture as they were in the source language and culture. 
This development marks the effective realization that precise translation, 
especially in the case of literary works, was inconceivable without regard for 
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norms of the target language and culture.? It is also cotemporal with the wide- 
spread emergence of vernaculars as literary mediums, where in the past Latin 
would have been more frequently employed. As people became less and less 
multilingual and as Latin declined in genetic use, the multilingual knowledge 
necessary for remaining abreast of “world” literature made translation all the 
more crucial. 

We have here the emergence of a new understanding of the relationship 
between source text (and perhaps author) and target text (and translator). No 
longer was a work worthy of translation approached as a long string of words, 
but as an entire text. The translator now performed the all-important func- 
tion of bringing into one universe a text from another which often might have 
remained unknown. Without English or French translations of their work, 
it is highly unlikely, for example, that the writings of Ibsen or Strindberg or 
Kierkegaard or Tolstoy or, in more recent times, I.B. Singer would have been 
known outside the realm of native speakers of their mother tongues; it is 
inconceivable, as well, that Singer would have won the Nobel Prize. 

This development has now reached the point that readers outside the native 
languages of such authors have ceased thinking of their writings as foreign. 
The same is true of the King James Bible. Translation has actually energized 
the target languages with new themes and genres deriving from the source 
languages. The phrase, “Yea, that I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death’—despite the fact that it is not an entirely correct translation—has so 
fully entered our discourse as to make ordinary mortals believe King David 
spoke English. 

Advances over the past two decades in translation studies have evolved 
from this trend. We are now in the midst of a “cultural turn.” The important 
unit for translation is now seen not as a series of words or sentences between 
languages nor even as a text moving from one setting to another. Rather they 
themselves are now seen as emblematic of their contexts, as cultural entities 
that emerge from one distinctive cultural universe. Without an appreciation 
of that enveloping context, translation into the target language loses much. 
But traditional bemoaning of what is “lost in the translation” should also not 
consume our efforts excessively, for there are countless instances in which 
translation can clarify or elucidate a cryptic original, in which the target lan- 
guage rises above the source language. Generations of Germans have turned to 
the English translations of Kant’s critiques to understand them, and you have 
not lived until you have read Tsubouchi Shoyo’s translations of Shakespeare: 
“Yo ni aru, yo ni aran. Sore ga gimon jya!” 
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Translators now speak not of source and target languages alone, but of 
source and target cultures as well, and the target culture is now beginning to 
loom almost as large as the source. There is as well less talk of good versus bad 
translations or faithful versus unfaithful ones. This particular extension of the 
development of translation studies has a profoundly dangerous aspect to it. In 
the hands of theorists influenced by postmodernist literary criticism, every- 
thing becomes relativized.* All texts, translations as well as originals, emerge 
on an even plain. While it strikes me that there certainly is much room for 
nuance and uncertainty in translation, there are also certain definable criteria, 
if not absolutes, that must remain in play. War is not peace, and love is not hate. 

Responsible members of the community of translation studies, however, 
are fully aware of such potential pitfalls while remaining sensitive to the new 
directions in their field. As Jiri Levy had noted: “A translation is not a monistic 
composition, but an interpretation and conglomerate of two structures. On 
the one hand there are the semantic content and the formal contour of the 
original, on the other hand the entire system of aesthetic features bound up 
with the language of the translation.”> The new realization, then, is that trans- 
lation is not simply the transference of meaning from one language system 
into another with the able use of dictionary and grammar. Language is at the 
heart of culture; it gives voice to culture, and translators must see the source 
text within its surrounding cultural context. Texts have images in cultures and 
these are not always the same in the source and the target. Images in turn have 
power through language.® 

In this connection, Susan Bassnett-McGuire has argued: 


To attempt to impose the value system of the SL [source language] cul- 
ture onto the TL [target language] culture is dangerous ground, and the 
translator should not be tempted by the school that pretends to deter- 
mine the original intentions of an author on the basis of a self-contained 
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text. The translator cannot be the author of the sL text, but as the author 
of the TL text has a clear moral responsibility to the TL readers.” 


Mary Snell-Hornby goes this one half-step further. She notes that, as we move 
toward an understanding of translation that sees it as more a cultural (rather 
than a linguistic) transfer, the act of translation is no longer a “transcoding” 
from one context into another, but an “act of communication.” Texts are part of 
the worlds they inhabit and cannot be neatly ripped from their surroundings. 
The new orientation in translation studies is toward the “function of the target 
text” rather than the “prescriptions of the source text.” Hans J. Vermeer has 
argued that translation is first and foremost a “crosscultural transfer.” Thus, the 
translator must not only be bilingual—that’s a given—but effectively bicul- 
tural as well. “Translation is not the transcoding of words or sentences from 
one language to another, but a complex form of action, whereby someone 
provides information on a text (source language material) in a new situation 
and under changed functional, cultural, and linguistic conditions, preserving 
formal aspects as closely as possible.”® 

With the misgivings expressed above, I believe that the cultural turn in 
translation studies marks a major stride forward, and it can be especially use- 
ful to those of us trying to understand the evolution of the new vocabulary 
of the Chinese Revolution. We should note in passing that the identification 
of language with culture is elemental in East Asia where the two words share 
the same root, wen. This is, of course, not to say that Chinese and Japanese 
cultures are the same. Especially (though not exclusively) at the elite level, 
however, Neo-Confucian culture—a core canon of texts, a shared tradition 
of commentaries on them, specific family and societal values deriving from 
them, and the like—had become strikingly similar in both countries from at 
least the seventeenth century forward. Significant differences in social organi- 
zation and particularly in the procedures by which men were chosen for politi- 
cal decision-making jobs remained, making the Japanese and Chinese cultural 
contexts similar as opposed to identical, different strings on the same guitar, 
different variations on the same theme. 

The Japanese descendents of these elite men of the Edo period, men from 
the bakumatsu (late Edo) and Meiji eras who were trained initially in the 


7 Bassnett-McGuire, Translation Studies, 23. 

8 Mary Snell-Hornby, “Linguistic Transcoding or Cultural Transfer: A Critique of Translation 
Theory in Gennany,’ in Translation, History and Culture, 81-82, all citations from 82. See also 
her book, Translation Studies: An Integrated Approach (Amsterdam and Philadephia: John 
Benjamins Publishing Company, 1988). 
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Confucian classics, would later in their careers learn Western languages and 
take upon themselves the formidable tasks of transmitting Western concepts 
into Japanese. Had it been the mid- to late twentieth century, they would surely 
have conveyed—as their own descendents have—the new ideas from the West 
into katakana expressions taken largely from English. There are two reasons for 
this shift: English now enjoys the reputation of an international language, and 
the new “coiners” lack the training in Kanbun (literary Chinese) of their forefa- 
thers. A brief trip to any electronics store in Japan will reveal just how depen- 
dent on English the new Japanese terminology is. Because these new terms are 
not written in Chinese characters, they cannot easily be imported (let alone 
reimported) into China now, as was the case with the Chinese-character com- 
pounds coined by Japanese earlier. 

In the Meiji period, however, the only appropriate language for transmitting 
new philosophical, literary, and scientific terms was Chinese. Many of these 
creators of new terms were famous in their own right for composing works 
in literary Chinese. One of the most famous case is undoubtedly the great 
liberal thinker, Nakae Chomin (1847-1901), who translated Rousseau’s Social 
Contract into Kanbun in the 1880s.9 Via such routes, numerous new words 
were coined in Chinese for the literate Japanese reading public. Because the 
terms then existed in Chinese ideographs, they were ready made for transport 
into Chinese. The second stage began roughly from the turn of the century, 
and, although not all terms were renativized into Chinese, the carriers were 
usually Chinese studying in Japan or those who had taken refuge there. 

To make matters even more complicated, the Japanese coiners frequently 
derived their neologisms from traditional Chinese texts. The research of Saneto 
Keishu and its further development in the research of Tam Yue-him has now 
documented over 1000 such terms, usually two- or four-character expressions. 


9g Chomin’s translation of Rousseau did in fact not only circulate in China (often with the 
knowledge that the translator was Japanese); it was reprinted there as well. On its reception 
in China, see Shimada Kenji, “Chigoku de no Chomin juyo” [The reception of Nakae Chomin 
in China], Nakae Chomin zenshii geppé 2 (December 1983), 1-6; Shimada Kenji, “Nakae 
Chomin Min ’yaku yakkai no Chigoku han” [A Chinese edition of Nakae Chomin’s translation 
of the Social Contract], Doho 40 (October 1981): 1; Hazama Naoki, “Chagokujin ni yoru Min 
yaku yakkai no jikan o megutte: Chugoku de no Chomin juyo, zoku” [On the reprinting 
of (Nakae’s translation) of the Social Contract by Chinese: Chomin’s reception in China, 
continued], Nakae Chomin zenshu geppo 18 (April 1986), 1-9; Hazama Naoki, “Ruso Min ’yaku 
ron to Chigoku” [Rousseau’s Social Contract and China], paper presented at the international 
conference, “Jindai shijie yu Zhongguo” [The modern world and China], Beijing, 31 August— 
3 September 1990. 
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Many of these same terms also entered the Korean and Vietnamese languages 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

Although it is not completely exceptional, an ideographic language like 
Chinese—and the other East Asian languages that used Chinese and devel- 
oped their own vernaculars later—may require a variety of qualifications in 
discussing translation, either to or from. Achilles Fang overstated the case, 
though he raised some important considerations: 


Another fetish of a group of Sinologists who still think Chinese (classical 
Chinese) is a “language” in the conventional sense is their firm conviction 
that a perfect dictionary will smooth their way. Alas, they are whoring 
after false gods. First, such a dictionary is impossible to make; next, what 
earthly use is a two-hundred-volume dictionary to anyone? After all is 
said and done, the meaning is determined from the context in the larg- 
est sense of the word, and there no dictionary will avail him. Moreover, a 
dictionary is no help if the wrong entry is chosen." 


A great deal of research has been done on the entrance into Chinese and 
Japanese of the Meiji-period Japanese neologisms, though it remains scattered. 
An entire generation of intellectuals in China tried to read Yan Fu’s Chinese 
renderings of Western concepts in his translations of Mill, Smith, Spencer, 
and Huxley, though most of his neologisms simply did not stick. For example, 
perhaps his most famous term, tianyantun as a translation for the “theory of 
evolution,” was soon replaced in the new Chinese lexicon by the Japanese cre- 
ated term, shinkaron (Ch., jinhualun). Why such terms did not “take” in China 
cannot simply be sluffed off on the fact that they were too literary or assumed 
too profound a knowledge of classical Chinese lore. When Yan Fu was writ- 
ing, there was no widespread vernacular Chinese language in use, and most of 
those who were able to read his translations undoubtedly understood his allu- 
sions (even if the Western ideas behind them remained partially obscured). 
Was Yan Fu aware of the Japanese translations by Nakamura Keiu of the same 
texts he labored over? Has anyone ever compared the vocabularies devised by 


10 ~~ Tam Yue-him (Tan Rugqian), “Xiandai Hanyu de Riyu wailaici jiqi souji he bianren wenti” 
[Japanese loanwords in contemporary Chinese and the issues involved in collecting and 
recognizing them], in his Jindai Zhong-Ri wenhua guanxi yanjiu [Studies in modern Sino- 
Japanese cultural relations] (Hong Kong: Xianggang Riben yanjiusuo, 1986), 327—49. 

11 Achilles Fang, “Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation,’ in On Translation, ed. 
Reuben A. Brower (New York: Oxford University Press, 1966), 130-31. 
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Nakamura and Yan to render Western philosophical, political, and economic 
concepts? 

There is a widespread, but extremely thin understanding of the process by 
which the abovementioned 1000 or so Japanese coinages were formed and 
entered Chinese. In fact, there are any number of actual, far more complex 
routes by which these terms were created and adopted into modern, vernac- 
ular Chinese. Saito Tsuyoshi has examined a number of fascinating cases in 
great detail in his major work, Meiji no kotoba (Meiji words).!? He is concerned 
primarily with how a discrete set of expressions was forged in Meiji Japanese 
and how it came to be part of the modern spoken and written Japanese lan- 
guage. Although most of the terms studied—such as Seiyo (Ch. Xiyang, the 
West), shakai (Ch. shehui, society), kyowakoku (Ch. gongheguo, republic), hoken 
(Ch. baoxian, insurance), and other philosophical and academic terms—also 
found their way into Chinese, Saito does not examine that phase of the pro- 
cess. He does, though, discuss many of the terms that were suggested and sub- 
sequently dropped for various Western political institutions and systems. 

In a series of fascinating studies that approaches a similar topic, though 
largely from the Chinese side of the picture, Mizoguchi Yuzo looks as the 
numerous Chinese terms that surround the complex of issues involved in laying 
out the modern distinctions drawn between the public (gong) and the private 
(si). He begins his analysis in Chinese antiquity and demonstrates the remark- 
able changes that transpired in the uses to which these terms were put over 
time. From the late nineteenth century, however, these terms became caught 
up in demands by Chinese intellectuals for Western-style political institutions. 
China's readiness for such institutions, such as representative government or 
democracy, were frequently justified on putative long traditions in which, for 
example, the “people were the basis” of the state.3 

Let me conclude with one small case which should demonstrate succinctly 
just how thoroughly complicated this transmission process was: the particle 
de (J. teki), used in general to form adjectives from nouns, adverbs from adjec- 
tives, or to create the genitive case. In his unsurpassed study of the transmis- 
sion of Western learning to China and Japan, Masuda Wataru (1903-77) has 


12 Saito Tsuyoshi, Meiji no kotoba, higashi kara nishi e no kakehashi [Meiji words: A bridge 
from East to West] (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1977). 

13. Mizoguchi Yuzo, “Chugoku ni okeru ko/shi kinen no tenkai” [The development of the 
concepts of gong and si in China], Shiso 669 (March 1980): 19-38; Mizoguchi Yuzo, 
“Chugoku no ‘ké/shi’” (2 parts), Bungaku 56 (September 1988): 88-102; Bungaku 56 
(October 1988): 73-84. 
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described part of the story in discussing the important work of Yanagawa 
Shunsan (1832-70). Yanagawa was a scholar of Western learning at the end of 
the Edo period and head of the Kaiseijo, the main center for Western studies at 
the time in Japan; he also reputedly knew Dutch, French, English, and German. 
A few biographical details about the life and work of the coiners of these neol- 
ogisms may help us anthropomorphize this process; it puts flesh on the bones. 

Yanagawa was also, though, a punctuator of Kanbun texts, written by 
Chinese or translations by Chinese of Western works. His reputation as a 
scholar was sufficiently formidable and well known that he appeared as 
a character at the very beginning of Nagori no yume (Lingering Dreams) by 
Imaizumi Mine (1858—1937),'* the daughter of Katsuragawa Hoshti (1822-81), a 
physician to the family of the shogun and a scholar of Dutch learning. Clearly, 
the community of Kangaku scholars and that of Western learning scholars had 
significant overlap. Among his many works, Yanagawa wrote Furansu bunten 


(A Grammar of French), Igirisu nichiyo tsugo [Everyday colloquial English], 
and Yogaku benran [A manual of Western Learning]; and his skills at Kanbun 
can be found in the literary Chinese versions of popular Japanese songs he pre- 
pared, his punctuation work on the Japanese version of the Zhihuan qimeng 
(The circle of knowledge), a work comprising lessons on English, Christianity, 
and natural science, based on James Legge’s Chinese translation. Yanagawa 
was also involved in a project to prepare a complete Japanese translation in 
twenty string-bound volumes of the Gewu rumen (Introduction to science) by 
W.A.P. Martin.!® 

Among the many terms nativized into Japan by Yanagawa and his associates 
was the aforementioned particle teki (Ch. de). In his personal recollections, 
Otsuki Fumihiko (1847-1928) once described the group of men who worked 
together translating so many of these Chinese and Western texts. The group 
included: 


14 Privately published, 1940. Reprints: Nagasaki shoten, 1941; Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1963. See 
also Osatake Tateki’s study Shinbun zasshi no soshisha Yanagawa Shunsan [Yanagawa 
Shunsan, initiator of newspapers and magazines] (Tokyo: Takayama shoten, 1940). 

15 Masuda Wataru, Seigaku tozen to Chiigoku jijo: ‘zassho’ sakki [The Eastern spread of 
Western learning: Notes on “Various Books”] (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1979), 17-20, 
22. On Yanagawa, Narushima Rythoku has also written: “Yanagawa sensei ryakuj6” 
[Brief biography of Professor Yanagawa] and “Yanagawa sensei itsuji” [Unknown facts 
about Professor Yanagawa], both included in Rywhoku isho [Rythoku’s posthumous 
manuscripts] (Tokyo: Hakubunkan, 1892). 
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Yanagawa Shunsan, Katsuragawa Hoshi, Kurosawa Magoshiro, Mitsukuri 
Keigo [d. 1871], Kumazawa Zen’an [1845-1906], and even myself. Odd 
as it might seem, this group in general [also] enjoyed reading Chinese 
novels, such as Shuihu zhuan [Water margin] and Jinpingmei [Golden 
lotus]. One day we got together and began chatting, and someone men- 
tioned inadvertently the following. It was fine to translate “system” as 
soshiki (Ch. zuzhi), but it was difficult to translate the term “system- 
atic.” The suffix “tic” sounded similar to the character teki (de) as used 
in [Chinese] fiction; so why not render “systematic” as soshiki teki 
(Ch. zuzhi de). Everyone thought it was a brilliant idea and agreed to give 
it a try. Eventually, we paid someone to write out the expression soshiki 
teki clearly and bring it to the authorities. “Have you put this into use?” 
“Yes.” “This is rather extraordinary, isn’t it?” “Not that I am aware, no.” 
We joked with these sorts of comic play-acting, but very often we were 
only able to escape difficult [translation] points with this character teki. 
Ultimately, it moved from pure invention to fact, and it was used later 
without a second thought, as people picked up on this usage.!® 


Again, though, this is only half of our story. We need to know if this new col- 
loquial usage in Japanese of teki was the source for de as a comparable particle 
in colloquial Chinese, or whether de entered modern baihua directly from its 
much earlier usage in colloquial Chinese literary texts of the Yuan and Ming 
periods. While twentieth-century spoken Chinese uses de almost exclusively, 
written vernacular texts often use de alongside the other genitive-forming par- 
ticles zhi and di. Japanese has its own manner of forming the genitive, with the 
particle no, not the precise counterpart of teki but the two perform something 
more on the order of complementary, and occasionally overlapping, roles.!” 
Most serious scholars of the modern Chinese historical experience, even 
those most closely wedded to statistical data, consider culture—actually, cul- 
tural differences—elemental to their considerations in research and writing, It 
would be almost impossible to imagine someone making the claim that study 
of China could be pursued without taking culture into account. Thus, the 
recent turn in translation studies toward a broader, more cultural appreciation 


16 ~— Otsuki Fumihiko, Fukken zassan [Miscellaneous collection of Fukken] (Tokyo: Kobund6 
shoten, 1902), as cited in Masuda Wataru, Seigaku tozen to Chiigoku jijo: zassho’ sakki, 20. 

17. Some of the complexity concerning this issue is conveyed in a somewhat popular essay 
by Suzuki Shiji, “Teki no bunka” [The culture of “teki”], in his Kango to Nihonjin [Chinese 
terms and the Japanese people] (Tokyo: Misuzu shob6, 1979), 1-25. 
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of both source and target contexts segues neatly with this widespread schol- 
arly criterion, and concerted attention toward the linguistic Sino-Japanese 
innovations over the past century could not have come at a better time. 

Before blanket characterizations can be put forth about the nature of this 
borrowing—and long before we can generalize or theorize about it—we need 
closer examination of as many of the different routes by which the terminology 
of the Chinese Revolution entered the modern Chinese lexicon from Japanese 
as possible. We need to study the very texts in which these terms were first 
used, what Western concepts they were meant to translate, what they conjured 
up in the Japanese setting, the process by which they entered Chinese, and the 
images (however different or similar from Japanese) these terms gave rise to in 
China. I do not mean to suggest that we conduct 1000 separate studies, but we 
do need many separate studies for different clusters of terms. 


M@ Source: “Japanese Literary Travelers in Prewar China,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 49.2 
(December 1989), 575-602. 


Japanese Literary Travelers in Prewar China 


Like the epic, like history, like the novel, the literature of travel has evolved 
through the centuries. Like them it has existed since the beginnings of oral and 
written literature. As with them some of its authors have been bad, others have 
delighted and informed their readers, and many, from the earliest times, have 
been popular, influential, even brilliant. As with other forms of literature its 
quantity and nature have varied because of political, religious, economic, and 
other social and human factors. And like them it includes countless subtypes 
that continually approach each other, separate, join, overlap, and consistently 
defy neat classification.! 

Travel accounts form an immense literary genre of international propor- 
tions, hundreds, even thousands of years old. The global thirst for knowledge of 
how other peoples live has known no bounds since the reporting of travel tales 
first began. The reasons for this curiosity abound, from voyeurism to schol- 
arly interest to concerns for military planning. And, the growth of information 
about the inhabitants of every corner of the globe has in no way diminished 
contemporary man’s desire to learn more from places and peoples still little 
known on earth and elsewhere in the universe. Indeed, an entire sub-genre 
of science fiction, the imaginary voyage, aims at satisfying this curiosity in the 
realm of the fantastic.” 

Japanese travel to China recommenced in 1862 following the lifting of the 
ban on travel by the Tokugawa bakufu, and travel accounts began to appear 
immediately. What were the origins of this literary form? There were the well- 
known diaries of eminent Buddhist monks who voyaged from Japan to China 
to study with masters in the Sui, T’ang, and Sung periods.’ In addition, the 
domestic travel diary constituted a well-recognized genre in Japan that dated 


1 Percy G. Adams, Travel Literature and the Evolution of the Novel (Lexington: The University 
Press of Kentucky, 1983), p. 38. 

2 Philip Gove, The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction: A History of Its Criticism and a Guide for Its 
Study (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941). 

3 The best known example in the West is that of the monk Ennin (794-864). See Edwin O. 
Reischauer, trans., Ennin: The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law (New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1955); and Edwin O. Reischauer, Ennin’s Travels in T'ang China (New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1955). 
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back as far as the Heian period, such as the Tosa nikki (Tosa Diary) of 936.4 
During the centuries of Tokugawa prohibition on overseas travel, the Japanese 
developed a widespread and rich domestic travel literature, dating from as 
early as 1655.° Other genres of Chinese writings served as models for Japanese 
travelers, in particular the local gazetteer (which clearly played a role in siring 
the guidebook as a genre).® The other principal Chinese literary form, widely 
known in Japan and possibly significant in the formation of Japanese travel 
accounts of China, was that of the earlier fictional voyages: Hsi yu chi (Journey 
to the West) or Tao-hua yiian chi (Peach Blossom Spring), for example.’ This 
last category is especially interesting because of the comparisons it allows us 
with the rise of European travel literature, as in the cases of Jonathan Swift's 
Gulliver’s Travels, Thomas More's Utopia, and most of Daniel Defoe’s work. 


4 Partially translated by G.W. Sargent, in Anthology of Japanese Literature from Earliest Times to 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century, ed. Donald Keene (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960), pp. 82-91. 

5 Lawrence Bresler, “The Origins of Popular Travel and Travel Literature in Japan,” Ph.D. diss., 
Columbia University, 1975, Part 1. 

6 On non-administrative travel books of the Ming-Ch’ing period, see Timothy Brook, 
“Guides for Vexed Travelers—Route Books in the Ming and Ch’ing,’ Ch’ing-shih wen-ti 4:5 
(1981):32—76. On differences between travel books and guide books, Paul Fussell has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

A guide book is addressed to those who plan to follow the traveler, doing what he has 
done, but more selectively. A travel book, at its purest, is addressed to those who do not plan 
to follow the traveler at all, but who require the exotic or comic anomalies, wonders, and 
scandals of the literary form romance which their own place or time cannot entirely supply. 
Travel books are a sub-species of memoir in which the autobiographical narrative arises from 
the speaker’s encounter with distant or unfamiliar data, and in which the narrative—unlike 
that in a novel or romance—claims literal validity by constant reference to actuality. The 
speaker in a travel book exhibits himself as physically more free than the reader, and thus 
every such book ... is an implicit celebration of freedom. 

Paul Fussell, Abroad: British Literary Traveling Between the Wars (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1980), p. 203. This statement, mutatis mutandis, holds for the men and 
women travel writers in my study. 

7 For many years T’ao-hua yiian chi was considered a utopian, imaginary piece, until Ch’en 


Yin-k’o [i #2} demonstrated that, more likely than not, it was in fact an account of a trip 
to a community distinctive to the Six Dynasties period. See Ch’en Yin-k’o, “T’ao-hua yiian 
chi p'ang-cheng” PE{EVRAC SS aL, Ch’ing-hua hsiieh-pao 1.1 (1936):79-88. This view has not 
gone uncriticized. Similarly, Percy Adams has shown how reliant Thomas More’s Utopia was 


on the then recent travel accounts of Amerigo Vespucci. Namely, many characteristics of his 
Utopia are exactly as Vespucci described the New World. The very fact that the latter's name 
became forever attached to the New World is a reflection of the popularity of his accounts. 
See Adams, Travel Literature, pp. 41-42, 12-13; and Percy G. Adams, Travelers and Travel Liars, 
1660-1800, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962). 
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As a discernible genre of travel accounts concerning China (as opposed to 
elsewhere in the world) began to emerge in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century in Japan, there soon followed sub-genres distinctive to the professions 
of the authors (politicians, businessmen, Sinologists, teachers, professional 
travel writers, and the like). In his magisterial treatment of the relationship 
between travel writing and the rise of the novel in the West, Percy Adams has 
also found it most useful to divide the varieties of travel literature according 
to the occupations of the authors.® Within this large body, an identifiable sub- 
group of accounts by Japanese novelists and poets began to appear from the 
first years of the twentieth century. 

Several issues concerning the travel account as a medium of literary report- 
age need to be raised at the outset. Who traveled to China, and why did they 
go? What places did they visit or, rather, what did they describe having seen? 
Not every Japanese author or poet went to China, and some that did, such 
as Shiga Naoya #4 Hak (1883-1971), wrote nothing about it.2 By the same 
token, writers often did not record events we now know were occurring at the 


time they were in China. What one, particularly a professional writer, chose to 
commit to paper, was highly selective. These authors were profoundly aware 
of their audiences, their patrons, and what each might wish to read. They had 
established readerships and reputations, as well as certain modes of behav- 
ior and literary styles that their readers at home expected to find reflected in 
their travel accounts. The novelist and self-styled “globe-trotter” Evelyn Waugh 
(1903-1966) made this general point explicit (in a fleeting moment of sobriety) 
in one of his many travelogues when he opined on a writer’s descriptions of 
his travels: 


One does not travel, any more than one falls in love, to collect material... . 
For myself and many better than me, there is a fascination in distant and 
barbarous places, and particularly in the borderlands of conflicting cul- 
tures and states of development, where ideas, uprooted from their tradi- 
tions, become oddly changed in transplantation. It is there that I find the 
experiences vivid enough to demand translation into literary form. 

Just as a carpenter, I suppose, seeing a piece of rough timber feels 
an inclination to plane it and square it and put it into shape, so a writer is 
not really content to leave any experience in the amorphous, haphazard 


8 Adams, Travel Literature, pp. 64-70. 
9 Nor did Shiga write another novel for the five years following his return from China. Agawa 
Hiroyuki [| 54,2, Shiga Naoya no seikatsu to sakuhin (Sogensha, 1955), p- 286. 
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condition in which life presents it; and putting an experience into shape 
means, for a writer, putting it into communicable form.!° 


Several factors distinguished the Japanese from other literary travelers to 
China. Few Japanese visitors learned to speak Chinese, although many Chinese 
were able to converse in Japanese, but virtually every author of an account 
for the period under study could read Kanbun (classical Chinese). This alone 
enabled a level of literal understanding in China that few Westerners ever 
attained. Communications with Chinese often took place through the medium 
of the “pen conversation” (J. hitsudan “fi, Ch. pi-t’an) in which the partici- 
pants wrote in classical Chinese, passing a piece of paper between them. This 
ability to exchange ideas, to ask questions, to use a language to communicate 
should not be underestimated. Masao Miyoshi has stressed how an inability to 
converse in English enormously hampered the first Japanese embassy to the 
United States in 1860." The same problem never presented itself to the first 
Japanese travelers to China (Takasugi Shinsaku ji4247/F and others in 1862) 
when travel became legal, because they had the “pen conversation.’ 

Another important (and related) element for Japanese travelers was the 
instinctive closeness they felt to what was often referred to as Kanji bunka or 
the culture of Chinese characters. This sense of intimacy (real or imagined) 
did not always or necessarily imply love or even sympathy for China, but it did 
make the Japanese traveler think he or she understood China. Thus, because 
they could read the Chinese language, communicate with their educated 
Chinese hosts, gain a sense of closeness to the cultural qualities they felt they 
shared with the Chinese, and describe their experiences often in beautiful 
prose, Japanese writers who visited China and wrote accounts for the reading 
public back in Japan have not only left us a marvelous body of writings, but 
because they were the most famous travelers in their day in Japan, and doubt- 
less the most widely read at the time, were accordingly the most likely to have 
had an influence in shaping Japanese attitudes and images of China. 


10 —_ Evelyn Waugh, When the Going Was Good (London: Duckworth, 1946), p. 197. 

11 ~+Masao Miyoshi, As We Saw Them: The First Japanese Embassy to the United States (1860) 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979), pp. 32, 33, 36, 40. 

12. +‘ Takasugi Shinsaku, Yu-Shin goroku, in Takasugi Shinsaku zenshi, ed. Hori Tetsusabur6 

Ja = BB, 2-vols. (Shin jinbutsu Grai sha, 1974), vol. 2; Et Shinkichi (#21 Fi, “Nihonjin 

no Chigoku kan: Takasugi Shinsaku ra no baai,” in Niida Noboru hakase tsuioku ronbunshi, 


daisankan: Nipponho to Ajia (Keis6 shobo, 1970), 3:54—-55, 57, 63-67; and Ichiko Chuzo 


Ti rh FH =, “Bakumatsu Nihonjin no Taihei tengoku ni kansuru chishiki,” in Kaikoku 
J $' 


hyakunen kinen Meiji bunka shi ronshi (Kengensha, 1952), pp. 453-91. 
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The poets, novelists, artists, and other literary types also form the largest 
occupational subgroup of those who penned travel accounts of China, and they 
left by far the most interesting and insightful reports as well. In fact, traveling 
to China seems to have become de rigueur for members of the Japanese literary 
scene, inasmuch as virtually every major figure during the prewar period made 
a trip to China, and most wrote accounts for their readers in Japan. Also, as 
Japan’s involvement in China grew and as the Japanese reading public became 
more interested in contemporary events there, China became a setting for the 
novels and short stories of authors such as Muramatsu Shofa #1 #474 Jl and 
Yokomitsu Riichi #3 7!] — (1898-1947). 

The earliest travel account by a Japanese literary figure is that of Futabatei 
Shimei (1872-1912), the novelist and famous interpreter of Russian literature, 


who visited China in the summer of 1902. However, if he met a single Chinese 
person, he kept it to himself. He did meet many Russians in Manchuria and 
many Japanese throughout China, but his diary will today be of interest pri- 
marily to Futabatei scholars. Perhaps an inability to converse in Chinese 
proved too severe an obstacle to overcome. He was followed the next year by 
the poet Sasaki Nobutsuna (2 ¥ 7X {HAlil (1872-1963). Sasaki offered a lovely 
description of his trip along the Yangtze and the sunset outside Hankow: “I felt 
as if I were in some paradise.” Soochow proved to be his favorite place with its 
beautiful pagodas, textiles, and elegant people; it reminded him of Kyoto. He 
too, though, ignored virtually everything going on around him. 

The first important account of travel to the Asian mainland was Natsume 
Soseki’s) (1867-1916) Man-Kan tokoro dokoro (Here and There in Manchuria 
and Korea). In the fall of 1909, several months after he had finished his novel 
Sore kara (And Then), Sdseki accepted an assignment from the Asahi shinbun 
to write a series on a trip through Manchuria and Korea. Although somewhat 
reluctant, his curiosity about what his countrymen had achieved since the vic- 
tory over Russia four years earlier combined with the encouragement of his 
friend Nakamura Zeko #} #e ZS (1867-1927), then President of Japan’s South 
Manchurian Railway Company (SMR), to convince him. Nakamura for his part 
knew well what Soseki’s famous name could mean for the young sMR’s public 
relations. Well aware of this, Soseki was not about to act as a mouthpiece for 
the smR. Yet he was impressed by their work, as he noted in letters home (but 
not in his travel account): “As I traveled around Manchuria and Korea, I really 


13‘ Futabatei Shimei, “Yagai kiko,” in Futabatei Shimei zenshu (Iwanami shoten, 1953), 1:153- 
89; Sasaki Nobutsuna, “Nan-Shin fukei dan,” in Tabi to uta to, in Sekai kiko bungaku zenshii 
(Shudosha, 1959) [hereafter, sK BZ], 11:25, 28-29; “Nan-Shin konjaku dan,” Sekai kiko bun- 
gaku zenshi geppo 4 (1959): 1-2. 
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felt as though the Japanese were indeed a trustworthy people’; “Japanese are 
vigorously engaging in activities all over Manchuria, and these activities are 
just remarkable. I thought that the Japanese were really something.”!* 

Soseki put his estimable literary talents to work in describing the social con- 
ditions he witnessed. In literary terms, he consciously chose a highly objective 
style of reportage in opposition to the naturalism so prevalent in Japan at the 
time. The roots of modern Japanese realism, it has been argued, can be found 
in this reportage style. One of the recurring images in Soseki’s account was 
his amazement at how hard Chinese laborers worked, an image picked up by 
subsequent travelers. When he arrived in Dairen, he observed and wrote at 
length about the coolies who carried huge sacks of soy beans on their backs 
up three flights of stairs over and over again, and always in complete silence. 
“Their silence and their regulated movements, their endurance and their pre- 
cision seemed to me like the shadow of fate itself. While I stood and observed 
them, for a moment I was overcome with an exceedingly eerie feeling.”5 

One harrowing scene that Soseki witnessed and was sadly unable to do any- 
thing about occurred in Fengtien (present-day Shenyang). He saw an impov- 
erished old laborer in the middle of the road with the skin literally torn off his 
foot. People were gathered around to stare at the old man’s gaping wound, all in 
silence, and the victim likewise stared expressionless at the ground next to his 
mangled limb. Soseki could no longer control the non-participatory reporter 
in himself, and cried out for a doctor, but his Chinese guide simply drove on, 
ignoring the incident. One senses in reading this passage that Soseki could not 
escape feeling somehow complicit in a crime, and that made him much more 
than just a visitor in China. But, his chosen style of objective, non-personalized 
reportage in a curious way provided a loophole from lingering guilt. He none- 
theless remained deeply troubled.!® 

This volume is interestingly the least highly regarded of Soseki’s works. One 
has to look through many of the numerous biographical and critical writings 
about him to find even passing mention of it. To a considerable extent, this 
is due to postwar Japanese guilt at Japanese activities in China, Korea, and 
Manchuria. There he was trekking around Manchuria under Japanese colonial 


14 Cited in Takeuchi Minoru [A 32, “Sdseki no Man-Kan tokoro dokoro,” in Takeuchi 
Minoru, Nihonjin ni totte no Chiigokuz6 (Shunjisha, 1966), pp. 296-99. 

15 Natsume Soseki, Man-Kan tokoro dokoro, in Sdseki zenshu (Chikuma shob6, 1965-66) 
[hereafter, $Z], 8:256—57; Takeuchi Minoru, “Soseki no Man-Kan tokoro dokoro,’ pp. 301— 


304, 309, 3-13; and Itagaki Naoko *xJH HS, Natsume Soseki: denki to bungaku 
(Shibund6, 1973), p. 198. 
16 $Z 8:90; Takeuchi Minoru, “Soseki no Man-Kan tokoro dokoro,’ pp. 305-308. 
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dominion, staying in Japanese hotels, meeting with Japanese living there, rid- 
ing the South Manchurian Railway, and not once did he mention these facts.!” 
Soseki, I would argue, chose not to mention them because he did not want to 
offer the smR free publicity, however impressed he was with their work. One 
scholar noted of Soseki’s account: “I’ve heard it said that it really wasn’t Man- 
Kan tokoro dokoro but Sdseki tokoro dokoro. It has little to do with Manchuria 
and Korea and more to do with the rumors [he picked up from] the guys he 
met there.”!8 

Another element of his style, his sarcasm, has served to confuse mat- 
ters. Soseki used the expression “Chan” (short for the extremely deprecatory 
“Chankoro”) to refer to the Chinese on occasion. In this he simply was unable 
to transcend the prejudices of his time, much in the unmistakably conde- 
scending way Evelyn Waugh referred to locals wherever he traveled. Soseki 
(again, like Waugh) was just as prepared, though, to turn his sarcasm on him- 
self. The first sentence of his account reads: “When I asked in all seriousness 
just what in the world the smr was, the President of the sMrR looked at me 
in amazement and said: ‘You sure are stupid.”!® Incidentally, Nakamura was 
widely known for his vulgarity by the smrR staff who had dubbed him as “a pig 
in a frock coat.’ 

Lengthy analysis of whether Soseki liked or disliked the Chinese people is 
not a productive scholarly enterprise. We can marshall enough citations of his 
admiration of the Chinese to combat the view that he held seriously conde- 
scending views. His travel account has important literary and historical value 
only if we accept his personal agenda to describe the people and their lives 
as realistically as he saw them. Whatever faults his work might have, it surely 
lacked neither for a sense of reality nor for an ability to convey that reality to 
the reader. 

In late 1918, a young Tanizaki Jun’ichiro (1886-1965) traveled to China for 
the first time. As we know from his later travel account, he had wanted to meet 
with young Chinese writers in Peking or Shanghai, but he lacked the neces- 
sary connections at the time and ultimately was unable to do so. From this 
trip he left a number of rich descriptions of local nature, customs, foods, and 
clothing.?° When he returned in 1926, the Chinese political and literary scene 


17 Ara Masahito 3iz1E A, Natsume Séseki (Jitsugyd no Nihon sha, 1967), p. 133- 

18 The statement is that of Komiya Toyotaka /\\ ef HAGE as cited in Nakamura Shintaro "Hf 
#t AEB, Nihon to Chiigoku no nisen nen (Toho shuppansha, 1973), 2:701. 

19 —- $Z 81155; and Nakamura Shintaro, Nihon to Chugoku, 2:702—703. 

20 = Tanizaki Jun’ichiro, “Nankin fushiby6,’ in Tanizaki Junichiro zenshi (Chio koron sha, 
1969) (hereafter, 77Z], 23:43—44; “Rozan nikki,” in 77z 7:461—470; “Shina ryok6,’ Tyz 23:42; 
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had changed so thoroughly as to offer a now famous Tanizaki a wholly different 
experience. 

In the same year as Tanizaki’s first trip to China, the haiku poet Kawahigashi 
Hekigoto jH] HS $248 Mla] (1873-1937) alighted at the older port of Japanese entry, 
Ningpo. His travel account provides striking proof for the assertion that a life- 
time of immersion in Kanji culture did not necessarily lead Japanese to illumi- 
nating conclusions about China. He began (in an effort to attach himself to a 
tradition of sorts) by saying that Ningpo was the first point at which Japanese 
visitors in the T’ang dynasty had touched Chinese soil. After visiting Ningpo, he 
came to the startling conclusion that the world had really changed since the 
T’ang, Sung, and Ming dynasties. Now, Shanghai was the city with an imported 
civilization, while the Ningpo of old had become an exported civilization (pre- 
sumably to Japan). The Ningpoese, he claimed, were ashamed of the situation 
in Shanghai, although it is unclear what any of this means. Harping on this 
T’ang connection, he pointed out that, whereas at that time Japanese intellec- 
tuals had been smitten with Sinophilia, now Japanese students were embar- 
rassed by the difficulty of their own mother tongue and by the fact that they 
were not born Englishmen: “This is a symptom of an illness accompanying 
the importation of foreign civilization.” And, no sooner had he finally come 
to a point than he undercut himself by claiming that art knew no national 
boundaries, and for that reason earlier Japanese had excelled in the writing of 
Chinese-style poetry and prose.?! 

A more interesting account is that of Omachi Keigetsu AH] EA (1869- 
1925), a poet and literary scholar. He described Chilin, where he arrived in the 
winter of 1918-19, as breathtakingly beautiful, warranting its reputation as 
the “Kyoto of Manchuria,” one of a number of recurring expressions aimed at 
familiarizing a place by nativizing it. There is not even the hint of an imperial- 
istic tone here. Since Kyoto, especially in winter, was revered by Japanese as the 
quintessence of beauty, this was extremely high (perhaps exaggerated) praise 
for Chilin. For every sight Omachi visited in the Northeast, he had a Japanese 


“Soshi kiko,” in 77Z, 6:223—43; and “Soshia kiko maegaki,” in 77z 23:40-41. See also Takeda 


Taijun HUH 4s/2, “Shanhai koya ki’ jidai no Cha-Nichi bundan,” Tanizaki Jun’‘ichiré 


zenshii geppo 10 (1967): 4-5; and Ozawa Masamoto /)\}# IE 7t, Uchiyama Kanzé den: Nit- 
Chit yuko ni tsukushita idai na shomin (Bancho shob6, 1972), p. 82. 

21 Kawahigashi Hekigoto, “Neiha,” in skBz 11:178-83. In fairness, he visited numerous sights, 
particularly Buddhist temples, and described them all. He also went to the birthplaces 
of Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529) and Chu Shun-shui 4¢3#7K (1600-1682), both of the 
Ming; and he left a rich description of the city of Shao-hsing. See Kawahigashi Hekigoto, 
“Tenddji,’ in sKBZ 11:183-84, 187-89, 192. He apparently also met Sun Yat-sen in Canton 
but was not terribly impressed. 
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guide, either an SMR official on the scene or a local representative of a Japanese 
company. From this point forward, many a Japanese literary personality was 
led around in Manchuria; though not necessarily shielded, their presence was 
known and appreciated. They often traveled at the invitation and expense of 
the smr, something that Sdseki had pioneered. Omachi described in great geo- 
graphical detail the area around Port Arthur, scene of bloody fighting during 
the war with Russia, and he relived some of those battles with lengthy quota- 
tions from officers of that time. This was not in the least a jingoistic chronicle. 
The message is clear in the way only someone trained to write can make it: war 
is a horror to all sides involved.?? 

Two artists who journeyed to China in the second decade of the twentieth 
century had rather different recollections. Toriya Matazo fy 7 Xj traveled 
to many Chinese cities over four months in early 1913 and left a diary and a 
series of 115 “stray notes” about his experiences. His general impression was of 
a disunited, filthy, egotistic country full of coolies, beggars, and starving people 
whose faces resembled those of animals.” 

Ishii Hakutei 44 FF4H 5 (1882-1958) displayed somewhat more understand- 
ing, even though the period he spent in China, April and May 1919, turned out 
to be considerably more chaotic, especially for a Japanese. After describing 
the downtown area of Shanghai with its stores, people, and the concession 
area, he went to visit the Japanese author Inoue Kobai J? _L AL #¥ (1881-?) who 
had taken up residence there. Together they paid a call on the Chinese writer 
Ouyang Yii-ch’ien Xx 4% (1889-1962) who showed them his art collec- 
tion and took them on a tour of an art school in Shanghai. Ishii in turn agreed 


to give a talk through a translator at the Kiangsu Educational Society. When 
the Shantung issue erupted in early May and Japan was being vilified in the 
press and on the streets, Ishii naturally became uneasy. He witnessed shops 
being forced to close and placards warning against the sale of Japanese goods. 
When the coolies, dockworkers, and railwaymen went on strike, Ishii resolved 
to remain indoors and concentrate on his painting. Throughout this intensely 
anti-Japanese period, though, he had nothing derogatory to say about the 
Chinese. And, when Ts’ao Ju-lin #77 #k (1876-1966) and his “pro-Japanese” 
contingent were removed from the Peking government, Ishii noted that the 
anti-Japanese movement seemed to die down.?* 


22 Omachi Keigetsu, “Yuki no Kitsurin,” in Keigetsu zenshii (Kobunsha, 1926), 3:638-67; 
Omachi Keigetsu, “Ryojun no senseki,” Keigetsu zenshil, 3:577-83. 

23 Toriya Matazo, Shina shiyu zuroku (Shayt zuroku hakkosho, 1914), p. 31. 

24 Ishii Hakutei, “Kojo nisshi,” E no tabi, Chosen Shina no kan, in $KBZ 11:205-206, 215-17. 
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From late March through early July 1921, the Osaka mainichi shinbun sent a 
special reporter to do a series of articles on cultural life in China’s major cities. 
The reporter, Akutagawa Rytinosuke (1892-1927), was not yet thirty years of age 
but had already achieved tremendous popularity as a writer of fiction in Japan. 
The newspaper widely publicized the trip, and he was doted on by Japanese 
he met all along the way. In fact, his installments were carried in the Japanese- 
language press in China as well, making the whole journey a literary event. 
The Osaka mainichi was interested in where and how China’s ancient culture 
confronted the rise of new ideas, new political concerns, and new ways gener- 
ally, in the midst of what we now call the May Fourth Movement. Akutagawa 
was charged with interviewing a number of major Chinese figures in the hope 
of getting some answers to these questions. 

In Shanghai he met Chang Ping-lin #3} [8 (1869-1936) at the latter's home. 
Chang became agitated as he talked about politics to his guest, and Akutagawa 
chose to let his host go on as he pleased rather than try to guide the conversa- 
tion. To this Chang was completely amenable: 


I'm sad to say that contemporary China is politically depraved. You might 
say that since the last years of the Ch’ing dynasty the spread of injus- 
tice has reached immense proportions. In scholarship and the arts there 
has been an unusual stagnation. The Chinese people, however, do not 
by nature run to extremes. Insofar as they possess this quality, Chinese 
Communism is impossible. Of course, one segment of the students wel- 
comes Soviet principles, but the students are not the populace. Even 
if the people were to become Communist, a time would come at some 
point when they would dispense with this belief. The reason is that our 
national character—love for the Golden Mean—is stronger than any 
temporarily flared enthusiasm.5 


The Chinese Communist Party held its first national congress the very 
month this conversation took place and in the same city; and yet, obvious 
contradictions aside, one senses more than a kernel of truth in what Chang 
predicted. 


25  Akutagawa Ryunosuke, “Shanhai yuki,’ in Akutagawa Ryiinosuke zenshi (Iwanami sho- 


ten, 1977-78) [hereafter, ARZ], 5:28-29. See also Kawata Teiichi }*] FA i—, “Jinbutsu to 
shisdshi no kenkya: Sho Heirin, Son Bun, Ko Yui o megutte,’ To-A 185 (1982): 39-51. It 
should be noted that Akutagawa’s is the only report we have of this exchange, as Chang 
left no account of their meeting. 
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Akutagawa had a quieter exchange with Cheng Hsiao-hsii 5/247 (1859- 
1938). Cheng had been active in the 1898 Reform Movement, and Akutagawa 
described him as a former official of the Ch’ing, now a private scholar. Their dis- 
cussion ranged over issues of concern to China broadly. Cheng despaired over 
the rampant chaos throughout Republican China, and he posited the return to 
stability should a kingly form of state be implemented and a hero emerge to 
run it. Despite Cheng’s profound conservatism, Akutagawa thoroughly enjoyed 
meeting him, his warm hospitality, and his wide learning.?° Several years later 
Cheng became Prime Minister in the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo. 

The third interviewee in Shanghai was a socialist by the name of LiJen-chieh 
2= \ ff, whom Akutagawa considered a representative of “young China,” the 
new voices contesting the old cultural and political forces. Fluent in Japanese 
by virtue of a period of study in Tokyo, Li explained that neither the Republic 
nor reversion to any past provided the solution to China’s problems. Political 
revolution had proven ineffective throughout Chinese history; what China 
needed and what the “young Chinese” advocated was a social revolution and a 
cultural movement.” 

These three interviews constituted Akutagawa’s intellectual contacts in 
Shanghai—a conservative (Cheng), a radical (Li), and a conservative radical 
(Chang). Akutagawa must have chosen his subjects, or the material to include 
in his account, to fit this neat pattern and convey at least a sense that the entire 
spectrum of responses to China’s present state was to be found in the intellec- 
tual world of Shanghai alone. One cannot forget that he was an artist crafting 
his work for the press and his public. 

In addition, Akutagawa as a novelist provided his readers with penetrating 
descriptions of life in China’s urban areas. Although enthralled by the elegance 
and beauty of Peking—‘“I could live here for two or three years... . I've fallen in 
love with it’—he was shocked by ubiquitous beggars and the stench of urine 
in the streets of Shanghai and elsewhere. The filth, particularly for a man ail- 
ing with pleurisy at the time, occasionally became unbearable. In a letter from 
Shanghai he noted: “The specialities of this place are new ideas and typhoid.” 
In fact, Shanghai “was more Western than Chinese.” Despite his initial sympa- 
thy for the “young China” types with their enthusiasm and idealism, the street 
scenes he depicted were of a China here and now mired in a deeply depressing 
reality.28 Although one might argue that Akutagawa tailored his account to the 


26 ARZ5:34-36. 

27  ARZ5:47—-49. 

28 Yajima Michihiro 2¢ fyi 5A, “Kiko,” in Akutagawa Ryunosuke kenkyii, ed. Kikuchi Hiroshi 
3§H85L, (Meiji shoin, 1981), pp. 230-32; Shindd Sumitaka HE /RATZE, Denki Akutagawa 
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needs of the press, his descriptions are still moving, and the change he under- 
went while traveling in China (from hoping to find a combination of new and 
old to a sadness at China’s confused and perilous state) seems utterly sincere. 
Akutagawa did many other things in China as well: attending a Peking opera 
performance by the renowned singer Mei Lan-fang ##[j 77 (1894-1961); visit- 
ing the grave of the woman revolutionary Ch’iu Chin #K ££ (1867-1907) in Shao- 
hsing and a temple built in honor of the Sung general Yiieh Fei fi; #€ (1103-41) 


in Hangchow; and often parading around in full Chinese dress, a practice 
begun by earlier travelers to China such as Okakura Tenshin (1862-1913) at the 
end of the nineteenth century.?9 

In late 1925 or 1926, the year before his suicide, Akutagawa published a short 
story entitled “Konan no 6gi” ji] Fj Jj (The folding fan of Hunan). It began: 


Aside from Sun Yat-sen who was born in Kwangtung, the outstanding 
Chinese revolutionaries—Huang Hsing 34/4, Ts’ai O #5, and Sung 
Chiao-jen 4 #{——-were all born in Hunan. This was of course due to 
the inspiration of Tseng Kuofan ¥4 [£l}# and Chang Chih-tung 5feZ ili. 
To explain this inspiration, we must consider the indefatigably strong will 


of the Hunanese people themselves. When I visited Hunan [several years 
ago], [had an almost fictional encounter which may illustrate the dignity 
and deep passion of the Hunanese. 


Akutagawa’s storyteller, a Japanese doctor, goes on to describe his trip to 
Changsha, capital of Hunan, where he meets his former Tokyo University class- 
mate T’an Yung-nien i 74F (literally, “eternal T’an,” perhaps a reference to 
the Hunanese martyr T’an Ssut’ung [1865-98] and hence to all Hunanese or the 
undying spirit of reform in China). In Changsha, they meet one Yii Lan =k hi, 
the lover of a “bandit” (which clearly means a rebel in this context) executed 
just a few days earlier. T’an offers the narrator some biscuits that have been 
soaked in the blood of this fallen hero, saying that if he eats them, he will never 
become ill. No one can stomach such borderline cannibalism except Yi Lan.3° 


Rytinosuke (Rokk shuppan, 1978), p. 442; Nakamura Shintaré, Nihon to Chugoku, 2:705; 
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30  Akutagawa Rytinosuke, “Konan no ogi,’ in Akutagawa Ryinosuke zenshu, (Chikuma 
shobé, 1984), 3:283-91. 
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This story speaks directly to the enduring admiration Akutagawa had both for 
the Chinese who were intent on changing their dismal state and for such cou- 
rageous Chinese women. 

One of the most fascinating cultural encounters between Chinese and 
Japanese belletrists occurred during Tanizaki Jun’ichiro’s second visit to China 
in January—February 1926. In order to set his experiences in Shanghai in context, 
we need to go back several years to 1913, when the young Christian Uchiyama 
Kanzo WY il) 5é%# (1885-1959) arrived in China. After working for several years, 
he opened his own bookstore in Shanghai, Uchiyama Shoten, carrying pri- 
marily Japanese volumes; as it expanded, it simultaneously became a center 
for discussions among Chinese and Japanese intellectuals. Uchiyama himself 
became something of a mediator or broker of Sino-Japanese cultural contacts 
and was deeply respected by all who knew him. His own diary account con- 
tains the following entry (although mistakenly placed in 1921, this should be 
1926): “Tanizaki Jun’ichiro arrived. He said he wanted to meet some Chinese 
authors, and asked me to introduce him. So, I invited Kuo Mo-jo ERA A, Tien 
Han [H¥, Ou-yang Yii-ch’ien, T’ang Lin J## PK, Hsieh Liu-i #7VUK%... and oth- 
ers to the second storey of my place for a meeting. I ordered some first-rate 


vegetarian cuisine to be served.”*! 

Remembering well his 1918 failures, Tanizaki had been informed that if he 
wanted to meet Chinese writers he should go directly to Uchiyama’s store and 
introduce himself (he was, after all, a celebrated author now). “I was told that 
apart from Manchuria this bookstore has the largest collection of Japanese 
books in all China,’ he noted with the interesting passing admission that 
Manchuria belonged to China. “One-fourth of the store’s sales go to Chinese 
customers, and the percentage increases every year. The Chinese buy any and 
every sort of book available. Philosophy, science, law, literature, religion, art— 
new learning in contemporary China has largely been gained through books in 
the Japanese language.”®? Tanizaki was particularly impressed with the great 
interest taken in Japanese literature by Chinese intellectuals. He learned of 
Chou Tso-jen’s }#] /F A. (1885-1960) translations of contemporary Japanese fic- 
tion, T’ien Han’s (1898-1966) of Japanese drama, and Hsieh Liu-i’s (1900-45) of 
the Manyoshu and The Tale of Genji. 


31 Uchiyama Kanzo, Kakoroku (Iwanami shoten, 1961), p. 122. Ozawa Masamoto (in Ozawa 
Masamoto, Uchiyama Kanz6 den, p. 83) says that their meeting occurred in 1923. Both he 
and Uchiyama are wrong—internal evidence and the publication of Tanizaki’s account 
corroborate his dating the event to 1926. 

32 = Tanizaki Jun’ichiro, “Shanhai koyu ki,” in 77z, 10:564. 
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Tanizaki’s beautifully written description of his meetings with Kuo Mo-jo 
(1892-1978), T’ien Han, and others, and the wild party thrown by them in his 
honor is an invaluable (and altogether neglected) document for the study of 
Chinese literary history. Only an outsider of Tanizaki’s stature, perhaps only a 
Japanese writer, could have brought Hsieh, T’ien, and such an unusual assort- 
ment of people together at this time. By the same token, his arrival on the 
scene facilitated this first meeting between Kuo and Hsieh. Kuo was in the 
midst of an acrimonious debate with Lu Hsiin’s group based in Peking, and Lu’s 
name never appears in Tanizaki’s record of his talks in Shanghai. The month 
after Tanizaki returned to Japan, Kuo announced in the pages of the literary 
journal of the Creation Society that their slogan “literary revolution” was now 
to be changed to “revolutionary literature.” Thus, the meeting with Tanizaki 
undoubtedly occurred at a time of great tension for Kuo as well. 

Tanizaki found that most of the Chinese he met conversed fluently in 
Japanese. His first discussion at Uchiyama’s bookstore brought together Hsieh, 
Kuo, T’ien, Ou-yang, and several others. After pleasantries, Tanizaki broke 
the ice by asking about the Japanese literary works he had heard were being 
translated into Chinese. The Chinese pointed out that many had appeared in 
Chinese editions and agreed to help him collect as many as possible, but they 
were most troubled by the level of their own literary compositions. Ou-yang 
was looking forward to becoming active in film work, and apparently his 
company had invited T’ien Han to write a script. He even agreed to introduce 
Tanizaki to his company and the actresses, although all had little good to say 
of the state of Chinese cinema. Little in the way of politics intruded into the 
evening.°3 

Shortly thereafter, Tanizaki met with Kuo and T’ien for a walk. They con- 
veyed their criticisms, with which Tanizaki agreed, of contemporary Japanese 
authors, and exchanged ideas on the art of translation. Upon returning 
to Tanizaki’s hotel, a little Shao-hsing wine livened up the discussion. All 
lamented the poor economic state of China, particularly her rural masses, and 
all were prepared to lay the blame squarely on the detrimental effects of the 
intervention of foreign capital. When Tanizaki tried to console them with the 
view that the same situation had once existed in Japan, Kuo assumed a more 
argumentative tone. China and Japan, he claimed, were fundamentally incom- 
parable because China was not an independent country. Japan might borrow 
money to use as it saw fit. In China, foreigners acted as they pleased without 
the least regard for Chinese interests. 


33 TJZ 10:566-67, 569-76. 
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Even if the Chinese were beaten politically, Tanizaki protested, they had 
often proven their inordinate economic acumen. Many times China had been 
conquered, but the Chinese people never perished. It was the conquerors who 
ultimately were conquered by Chinese culture and “melted into the Chinese 
crucible.” Kuo was not consoled, for past conquerors had all been peoples with 
lower cultural levels than the Chinese; they had been mesmerized by Chinese 
civilization. For the first time in history, China confronted a people with a 
“higher” cultural level. In addition, they were giving money and weapons to 
the warlords while building themselves neutral zones (Concessions), and the 
result was incessant warfare. Kuo noted one side effect of the wholesale impe- 
rialist intrusion: “There probably hasn't been an instance when the concept 
of nation so penetrated the general mind as it has [in China] today.’ Tanizaki 
expressed a kind of amazed sadness, to which T’ien Han added that Chinese 
writers usually had no significant amount of money to contribute to the anti- 
imperialist cause, but they could appeal to the people of the world through 
poetry, fiction, and the force of art.34 

Tanizaki’s description of his last encounter with the Chinese literary world is 
itself a minor literary masterpiece.*° The co-chairmen of the Shanghai Literary 
Winter Endurance Society, Ou-yang Yii-ch’ien and T’ien Han, called a banquet 
in his honor. Novelists, poets, artists, calligraphers, musicians, entertainers 
from as far away as Peking, film directors, actresses, and others in the movie 
business were all invited. Tanizaki suggested something a bit less ostentatious 
and raucous, but T’ien would hear none of it. Upon arriving at his own party, 
Tanizaki was introduced to each of the twenty or thirty guests already there: 
a violinist, an aviator recently returned from France, a master swordsman, an 
itinerant poet, a cameramen, a painter, and many others. He was then hustled 
off to a side room for the women, including famous actresses, wives and sisters 
of the men next door, and a number of well-known poets and calligraphers. In 
all some ninety people attended. 

Tanizaki’s depiction of the event becomes murkier as the night proceeds, 
just as his own drunkenness, that of his hosts, and the clouds of cigarette 
smoke in the restaurant obscured clearer vision. We meet countless people 
introducing themselves to Tanizaki in countless ways, the master swords- 
man putting on a hair-raising demonstration, a short violin concert, questions 
about the great Kanto earthquake of 1923, singing to the accompaniment of 
a small Chinese orchestra, a performance on the ch’in (koto), more and more 
guests arriving, and all the time gigantic quantities of alcohol being consumed. 


34 —‘TJZ 10:577-80; and Ozawa Masamoto, Uchiyama Kanzo den, p. 87. 
35: TZ 10:581—92; and Tanizaki, “Shanhai kenbun ki,’ in 77Z 10:553-57. 
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Then, suddenly, T’ien Han rose to his feet, somehow got everyone’s attention, 
and delivered a long speech welcoming the guest of honor. 

All having gulped their Shao-hsing wine in the Chinese toasting fashion, 
someone shouted: “The Japanese shall now favor us with a hidden talent, for 
we cannot have only Chinese doing this!” Before Tanizaki had time even to 
blush, Ou-yang stepped in and sang a song in falsetto. Tsukamoto Suketard 
TRASH AEBS, one of Tanizaki’s two Japanese friends in attendance, responded 
to the request for a purely Japanese tune with a no chant. At this point, there 
was no delaying Tanizaki’s own performance. Kuo Mo-jo leapt from his seat 
to lead the audience's anticipatory clapping. A speech was accepted in place 
of an act, and Kuo agreed to interpret. Apologizing for his musical inabilities, 
Tanizaki delivered the following address: 


A new artistic movement is thriving in China today. A novelist from your 
neighboring land, I could never have imagined holding such an enormous 
gathering. I truly thank you. Moreover, tonight’s meeting is an assemblage 
of simple young people without any ceremoniousness—an atmosphere 
of genuine, purposeful freedom. When I was a young man, I too planned 
with up-and-coming writers to hold gatherings like this one. Looking on 
this evening’s [festivities], ] am reminded more and more of those times, 
and I am full of emotion. I’m not that old yet. (Laughter erupted at this 
point before the interpreter could translate.) No one in the Japanese liter- 
ary world thinks that I deserve such a reception. When I return home and 
relate my travel experiences, my colleagues will undoubtedly be very sur- 
prised. Not only as an individual but as a representative of the Japanese 
literary world, I want to express my deepest gratitude. Japanese writers 
are also divided into many cliques, and I'll probably take a thrashing for 
speaking as a “representative” of them. So, let me just thank you as an 
individual.36 


A drunken Kuo Mo-jo drove him home late that night in a speedy and altogether 
reckless manner. Tanizaki awoke the next morning with a hangover unparal- 
leled, he claimed, throughout the previous decade of his life. The whole affair 
had been a thorough success for all concerned. Tanizaki had met the cream 
of the Chinese artistic and literary scene in Shanghai, especially in the fields 
of writing and film. And, Kuo Mo-jo, Tien Han, and Ou-yang Yii-ch’ien had 
all used their contacts with him to enhance their own positions within their 
respective spheres of the Chinese literary world. 


36 = TJZ10:590-91. 
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It was actually Tanizaki who introduced Uchiyama to the poet and novel- 
ist Sato Haruo E84 X (1892-1964) on the latter's second visit to China the 
next year (1927). Sato felt a close personal connection both to Akutagawa and 
Tanizaki. “I am often struck by the feeling,” he once wrote, “that if Jun’ichiro 
had not lived, I would have had no literary career.’3” Of the three men, Sato was 
the most deeply interested and best trained in Chinese literature and culture. 
He translated a number of works from Chinese, including Lu Hsiin’s The True 
Story of Ah Q.38 Sato traveled three times to China, in 1920, 1927, and 1938, and 
each time left a record. 

Sato’s first trip of 1920 took him to Taiwan and South China, especially in 
and around Amoy. He had the opportunity there to meet the enlightened mili- 
tarist Ch’en Chiung-ming [stl] HA, and he described in detail Ch’en’s accom- 
plishments. In 1925 he wrote a bizarre story which drew on his experiences 


in Taiwan.?9 He returned to China in 1927, first to Nanking, where he met his 
friend and guide—T'ien Han. They apparently had met earlier in Japan. At the 
time, just a year after Tanizaki’s festive visit, Tien was preparing scripts for 
propaganda films for the Nanking regime. T’ien promised Sato a meeting with 
Chiang Kai-shek (1887-1975), but the Generalissimo was not taking visitors, 
least of all those from Japan it seemed. Everyone in Chiang’s immediate circle 
spoke excellent Japanese, according to Sato, as he relayed the widespread and 
bitingly sarcastic rumor that secret sessions of the Nanking government were 
conducted in Japanese. Sato recalled a number of frightening adventures he 
embarked on with T’ien, sneaking around the military police to visit forbidden 
historical sights, and he remembered T'ien’s incessant fighting with his wife, 
which had something to do with the women on the sets of his films.*° 

Sato then continued to Hangchow where he acquired a new guide, another 
old friend, the writer Yii Ta-fu 42K (1896-1945). His account here is most 
interesting for its depiction of his literary host; no sooner had Sato arrived 


than Yii dropped him off at a hotel and scurried off to a rendezvous with a 
girlfriend. At one point Yii took him to a local restaurant where he repeatedly 
banged his fist on the table and yelled at the waiters. He then explained to 


37. Cited in Nakamura Shintaro, Nihon to Chugoku, 2:714. 
38 On Sato’s translation of stories by Lu Hsiin, see Ko Pao-ch’iian Aes HE, “Ah Q cheng- 
chuan’ tsai kuo-wai (Peking: Jen-min ch’u-pan-she, 1981), pp. 57-64. 


39 Sato Haruo, Nanpo, Amoi saihdsatsu, in Jisen Sato Haruo zenshu (Kawade shobé, 1956-58), 
10:92-178. 

40 Sato Haruo, Shina zakki, in 8K BZ 11:281-81, 285. Akutagawa died while Sato was in China, 
and Sato mentioned his sadness several times as he visited sights he knew Akutagawa 
had seen. 
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a shocked Sato: “If you don't do this, these guys won't treat you properly as 
a customer.... Hong Kong and Canton are just the opposite, and Foochow’s 
also different.... They wouldn't behave this way in an open port like Shanghai 
either."*! Like Tanizaki’s account, Sat6’s travel reports typify one of the great 
values of this entire genre of material, the personal insights it offers of famous 
Chinese intellectuals, material often difficult to come by. Unfortunately, Sato 
did not describe his meeting with Lu Hsiin in Shanghai. 

The novelist Muramatsu Shoft (1889-1961) left several volumes detailing his 
travels to China’s major cities, particularly in the North. His first and major 
work of this genre, Shin Shina homonki (Record of a Visit to the New China), 
described his November 1928 trip. He had traveled to China several times 
previously, and this volume perceptively analyzed the changes he observed, 
especially in the areas unified by the KMT (his “new China”). He stressed that 
understanding Nanking, the new capital, was the key to understanding China. 
Two-thirds of his book catalogued the many changes the KMT had brought 
to the city and the problems left to be faced in its reconstruction plan. This 
was not KMT propaganda, though, as Muramatsu quoted the complaints of the 
local residents, often in the form of popular ditties.4* The kmT had grandiose 
plans, some of which had begun to be carried out in earnest, but the leaders 
seemed devoted only to personal enjoyment. With the evocative power of a 
novelist, Muramatsu brilliantly depicted their easy life in Shanghai: greyhound 
races, gambling parlors, dance halls, the latest clothing fashions, and the like.** 

Muramatsu traveled to Manchuria in the early summer of 1933 and described 
in great detail two sights in the Jehol capital of Ch’eng-te: the Summer Palace 
built by the K’ang-hsi Emperor and the Pa-ta Lama Temple. Although both 
struck him as spectacular, both were also in states of disrepair, significant 
commentary on a once great civilization now in decline. He took an especially 


41 Sato Haruo, Shina zakki, in sKBZ 11:289—-92; and Takeuchi Yoshimi ‘J YY 4, “Sato Haruo 
sensei to Pekin,” in Takeuchi Yoshimi, Nihon to Chugoku no aida (Bungei shunji, 1973), 
pp. 227-30. 

42 One such piece goes as follows: 

Electric lights aren't bright, 
Telephone lines aren't clear, 
Roads aren't level, 

Water isn’t clean. 

43 Muramatsu Shofu, Shin Shina homonki, as cited in Meiji iko Nihonjin no Chiigoku ryokoki 
(Toyo bunko, 1980), pp. 78-79. In 1927 Muramatsu published a novel set in China, entitled 
Shanhai (Sdjinsha). The following year Yokomitsu Riichi visited Shanghai and began a 
novel, which was to become considerably more famous, by the same title. See note 52 
below. 
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interesting look at the half-farmer and half-monk daily lives of the Lamaist 
monks. Traveling by an unorthodox route from Ch’eng-te to Peking, Muramatsu 
ran into fighting between Chinese and Japanese troops, and with no Japanese 
soldiers to protect him he feared capture by “bandits.” This real-life adventure 
concluded with his safe arrival in Peking.44 

One of the great events in the writing of literary travel accounts was the 
publication of Yosano Akiko’s 49 di #¥ tif (1878-1942) Man-Mo yiki (Record 
of a Voyage to Manchuria and Mongolia). Yosano was a prolific poet and 
translator into modern Japanese of classical Japanese literature. In 1928 she 
accepted an invitation from the smr to visit Manchuria and Mongolia. She also 
chose to make the trip because, in her words, “the smooth handling of contacts 
between” China and “Japan [necessitated] one’s understanding the natural 
and social life there and one’s comprehension of [the Chinese people’s] feel- 
ings and emotions.”45 

Accordingly, Yosano’s account consciously sought to make sense of what she 
was seeing and hearing. She visited factories, hospitals, agricultural stations, 
a prison, and an opium den, for example. Her general image of the Chinese 
was a positive one: a physically powerful working class who labored hard and 
silently, and an industrious merchant group working on a narrow margin of 
profit. She was equally severe in her evaluation of the Japanese residents in 
China. She resented their air of superiority and their blissful ignorance of 
Chinese customs and sensibilities. Of the anti-Japanese movement she had an 
opportunity to witness, Yosano wrote: “It’s surely frightful from the imperial- 
ists’ point of view, but for the Chinese people it must be celebrated in the name 
of humanity.” 

While staying at the Yamato Hotel in Fengtien, one of a chain owned by the 
SMR, she and her husband were awakened one morning at dawn by a loud 
blast. It took them several days to sort out all that had occurred, but what they 
had heard was the explosion of Chang Tso-lin’s 4fe{/E #* last train ride. This led 
to the massive transport of Japanese troops from Korea, and the atmosphere 
of growing militarization dampened their spirits. She painfully concluded: “My 
heart is saddened by the thought that in the end the world may isolate Japan.”*6 


44 Muramatsu Shofia, “Bijutsuko, Nekka,” in Nekka fukei, in SKBZ 12:9—13. 

45 _Yosano Akiko, “Kinsht ihoku no ki,’ in Man-Mo yuki, in $KBZ 11:322. No copies of Man-Mo 
yuki exist in the United States; I used the copy in the Toyo bunko as well as the beautifully 
reproduced skzxK edition under the title “Kinsht ihoku no ki,’ which comprises every- 
thing in the account save poems by the author and her husband. 

46 —_-Yosano Akiko, in SKBZ 11:309--10, 313, 318, 335. 
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Aside from these insights into the future, Yosano’s daily observations and 
the respect with which she approached the subject (China and the Chinese) 
were superior in the travel account genre. Well educated in classical Chinese 
literature and culture, she, like many travelers to China, adorned her descrip- 
tions of every sight visited with its history in literature and the arts. She offered, 
for example, a rich description of a Buddhist temple for women worshippers 
in Manchuria. She also stayed at an active Taoist temple for several days to 
observe the monks in their daily routines, and her descriptions would still be 
of value to anthropologists. 

When she learned that Peking would be impossible to visit in peace, because 
of the Northern Expedition, she decided to head toward northern Manchuria. 
From the train window, she provided descriptions of the countryside, crops, 
ethnic groups living in the various regions and their customs, religious sights, 
several rural markets, and a rural theater. Her favorite place on this leg of the 
voyage was Harbin (often referred to with an intriguing appositional phrase, 
the “Paris of the East,” by many writers who had never visited the City of Lights 
itself), because of its wide tree-lined boulevards, European flavor, and the vast 
beauty of the Sungari River. 

One unique aspect of her travel account was her description of meetings 
with the wives of Japanese living in Manchuria and with the wives of Chinese 
who entertained her party. The wife of one local militarist made a deep impres- 
sion on Yosano when they met in Chichihar. She learned one week later that 
this woman had been killed aboard Chang Tso-lin’s ill-fated train.*” 

Like so many travelers to China in the prewar period (and the postwar 
period as well), Yosano was struck by how hard Chinese laborers (particularly 
coolies) worked. Unlike any other traveler, though, she also noted with equal 
astonishment how little those same workers ate to sustain such a difficult life; 
and she reported on just what she observed them eating, as well as how much 
such items cost in the Chinese markets, and talked to some of them about it.48 

Yosano’s account is far richer than these few paragraphs can convey; it 
marks a high point not only in literary travel reportage but in the entire genre. 
Later in 1928 Hasegawa Nyozekan {= #*) | QO PA (1875-1969) visited Harbin 
and left an account of considerably less interest, except perhaps to students of 


Hasegawa. Here China and Manchuria have been transformed into figurative 
extensions of the traveler's ego, indicating a troubling shift in the tone of liter- 
ary travel writing itself. Every experience seems to have required a personal 
reflection on Hasegawa’s part, in the expectation that the reader truly cared. 


47 Yosano Akiko, in SKBZ 11:332, 342. 
48  Yosano Akiko, in SKBZ 11:316, 319. 
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Staying at Harbin’s finest hotel, the Hotel Moderne, Hasegawa felt the need to 
report that he craved a bath and that “moderne” applied only to the price of the 
room; he followed with a list of complaints. We also are subjected as readers to 
the traveler's every passing thought transferred into print.*9 

When the writer Hayashi Fumiko #K3€52F (1904-51) got off the train in 
Harbin in 1930, she looked in vain for another Japanese face. A Chinese called 
out to her in pidgin Russian: “Yaponski madam.” She responded in the same 
language: “Yaponski hoteru,” and off they went to a Japanese-owned hotel in 
the Russian quarter. Conversant in standard Russian as well, Hayashi met a 
number of Russian women in Harbin who introduced her to the poorer sec- 
tions of town, and she described them in some detail. She was especially 
impressed by the beauty of the various places of religious worship, Russian 
Orthodox, Muslim, Jewish, and Christian.5° 

Finally, Satomi Ton 3! 57.53 (1888-1983), writer and younger brother of 
the famous novelist Arishima Takeo 7 fry EVE) (1878-1923), traveled through 
China and Manchuria (21 December 1929 to 1 February 1930) with the prom- 
inent writer Shiga Naoya, on an invitation from the smrR. Shiga wrote not a 


word about this trip, but Satomi left a lively, crisp account full of marvelous 
vignettes and descriptions from the lives of the people he saw, aside from one 
moronic remark about the Jewish store owner who sold him a wool coat. Yet, 
despite his eye for detail and ear for interesting stories, this whole account 
reads as though China was an extension of either Satomi’s self-gratification or 
his ennui. It enjoyed no independent existence. As with so many authors of 
travel accounts, at every place he visited Satomi made a point of noting which 
Japanese authors had preceded him there, for it seemed to add something of 
significance to his own account even as he was writing it. He also offered a 
long description of the pleasure quarters in Peking, in which he spent a goodly 
amount of time and money.°! 

Travel accounts by Japanese poets and novelists have not attracted anything 
remotely approaching the attention their fictional or poetic writings have. 
Often their trip reports, as in the case of Satomi Ton, are not even included in 
their “collected” works; in other cases, most notably that of Natsume Soseki, 
the trip report is considered a poor effort rarely noted by critics. Nonetheless, 


49 Hasegawa Nyozekan, “Harupin chokko,” in sKBz 11:346—49, 356; and Yosano Akiko, in 
SKBZ 11:330. 

50 Hayashi Fumiko, “Harupin sanpo” and “Aki no Koshi to Soshi,” in Santo ryokoki, in sKZK 
11:447, 450, 453. On her second trip she visited Shanghai and met T’ien Han, Lu Hsiin, Yi 
Ta-fu, and other luminaries on the left-wing literary scene. 

51 Satomi Ton, Man-Shi ikken, in SKBZ 11:373-446. 
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it is more than worthy of attention to scholars of modern Chinese history, cul- 
ture, and literature, to say nothing of its interest as a reflection of Japanese 
views of China. And, it is primary material for scholars of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. The detailed descriptions of people and places, through the penetrat- 
ing eyes of men and women trained and paid for their abilities as writers, are 
second to none as firsthand accounts of China. While occasionally excessive in 
the quantity of ego these writers allowed themselves to invest in their subjects, 
they nonetheless show little sign of the firm nationalism present in the travel 
literature of people from other professions. 

Perhaps it was precisely because literary types fancied themselves above the 
humdrum daily existence of mere human beings or alienated from the scene in 
Japan that they were able to transcend the fierce nationalism of their compa- 
triots and, in certain cases, be sympathetic to Chinese opposition to Japanese 
imperialism. Some, like Yokomitsu Riichi, who visited Shanghai in 1928, wrote 
fiction set in China that was extremely sympathetic to the Chinese revolu- 
tionary cause. The remarkable comparison with André Malraux (1901-76) has 
often been noted.*? 

Japanese began traveling everywhere in the world from the turn of the cen- 
tury. China, though, then (as now) held special attraction for the Japanese way- 
farer of any bent, literary or otherwise. Not only was China closer and more 
convenient for travel, and not only did a good education in the Chinese classics 
facilitate communication and understanding. China also occupied an alluring 
place in the consciousness of all literate Japanese for obvious historical and 
cultural reasons. Travel there for the well-educated Japanese involved a kind 
of “return” to a place they had never physically been. In this respect, they were 
wholly different from someone like Evelyn Waugh. For all his often trenchant 
perceptiveness, Waugh could rarely muster more than a blasé cynicism for the 
lands and peoples he visited, and he rarely was able to suppress his outrageous 
racism. The appeal of China for Japanese literary travelers is more closely 
approximated by that of India for V.S. Naipaul in An Area of Darkness or that 
of Israel for Saul Bellow in To Jerusalem and Back: the former, bitingly critical, 
“returning” for the first time to the land of his grandfather, a land whose cul- 
ture had been transmitted to him piecemeal and far from the source; the latter 


52  Yokomitsu Riichi, Shanhai, in Yokomitsu Riichi shu (Chikuma shob6, 1976), pp. 5-135; and 
Odagiri Hiroko /) AHS, Yokomitsu Riichi, hikaku bungaku teki kenkyi (Nansosha, 
1980), pp. 16-35. 
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“returning” to the land of his forefathers, steeped in its history and culture, and 
studiously trying to understand the contemporary scene.*? 

Just at the time that Japanese travel to China became possible, both coun- 
tries were beginning reform programs, and every literary visitor was well aware 
of this process in China. Their accounts often addressed the issue of “changing 
China” or “revolution” (ongoing or desperately needed). They also frequently 
noted how difficult transforming a nation of China’s size and age would be. 
The crucial point is that “change” became the agenda, both because of efforts 
witnessed in China and because the Meiji reform program in Japan seemed to 
provide a model (a mission, in some minds) for the Chinese. 

Unlike other groups of travelers to China, novelists and poets were less 
inclined to make wholesale generalizations about the national character of the 
Chinese people, or to offer policy suggestions to the Japanese government or 
military. This disinclination to meaningless, sweeping statements concerning 
the “nature of the Chinese” owes much to the current of realism in Japanese 
reportage literature as well as to a genuine and apparent sensitivity to China’s 
real predicament. The aversion to proffering advice to state planners back 
home speaks more directly to the literary calling and a more widespread dis- 
like among writers for the authoritarian state. 

What a given traveler saw or chose to describe was never simply a function 
of 20-20 vision. Some visitors to China walked right by sprawling slums and 
made no mention of them in their accounts. Others focused on the poverty 
and filth of China, seeing it as a symbol of her present destitution and future 
destiny. And, a few were able to recognize positive and negative features of life 
in contemporary China, often better than even Chinese themselves. Few trav- 
elers were driven to the despair of Lu Hsiin in depicting the history of modern 
China as that of cannibalism. By the same token, had any Japanese voyager 
made such a radical assessment of twentieth-century China, it would have 
seemed rudely out of place.5* 

A sense of distance had to remain between China as an object of observa- 
tion and the Japanese observer. The great British travel writer of the interwar 
years, Robert Byron, noted in a similar vein: 


53 VS. Naipaul, An Area of Darkness (London: A. Deutsch, 1964); and Saul Bellow, To 
Jerusalem and Back: A Personal Account (New York: Avon Books, 1964). 

54 The eminent Sinologist Kuwabara Jitsuz6 38 Ji 6% jeK (1879-1931), who was by no means 
a Sinophile, published an article on the history of cannibalism in China just at the time 
that the May Fourth Movement was raging: “Shina no shokujinniku no fushi,’ Taiy6 25.7 
(1919): 121-24. Although the piece made not a single reference to contemporary China, he 
violated the unwritten sense of distance and has been vilified for this essay ever since. 
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To travel in Europe is to assume a foreseen inheritance; in Islam, to 
inspect that of a close and familiar cousin. But to travel in farther Asia is 
to discover a novelty previously unsuspected and unimaginable. It is not 
a question of probing this novelty, of analyzing its sociological, artistic, 
or religious origins, but of learning, simply, that it exists. Suddenly, as it 
were in the opening of an eye, the potential world—the field of man and 
his environment—is doubly extended. The stimulus is inconceivable to 
those who have not experienced it.°° 


For Japanese travelers, China was more like Europe in Byron’s metaphorical 
sense. It was the bearer of “a foreseen inheritance,” not “unsuspected and 
unimaginable’ in the least. 

Yet, regardless of one’s political perspective and regardless of the great cul- 
tural debt Japan owed to China, China was not the same as Japan. The Chinese 
and their ways of life were objects of observation, not of identity, despite 
the continual use of references from home to make sense of what was being 
observed, a condition endemic to all travel writing. This effort—as we have 
noted in the cases of Omachi Keigetsu, Sato Haruo, and many others—to make 
a place seem familiar, to use language borrowed from home or some previ- 
ous Japanese traveler to the same place may be understood, borrowing Mircea 
Eliade’s terms, as an effort to sanctify a “profane” space. If home is “sacred” 
space and away from home is “profane,” recognition that a famous fellow 
national or a friend had stood where one was now standing, identification of 
a sight with something familiar from home, and repetition of an image popu- 
larized by an earlier traveler all aimed at making a “profane” space more like 
home, more “sacred.”5& 

Travel literature, like fiction, combined objective observations (sights, cus- 
toms, local histories, interviews, and the like) with the author’s subjective 
experiences. They were mutually nourishing literary forms. Too much objectiv- 
ity could lead to the charge of boredom; too much subjective intrusion might 
lead to the claim of mendacity. “This tension between the personal and the 
impersonal, the romantic and the realistic, the fanciful and the useful, is as 
important in the evolution of travel literature as it is in the evolution of the 
novel, and to study it in one form is to study it in the other.”5” Or, as Paul Fussell 


55 Cited in Paul Fussell, Abroad, p. 92. The citation comes from Byron’s The Road to Oxania, 
a work Fussell (p. 95) considers the equivalent in the travel book genre to Joyce’s Ulysses 
among novels and Eliot’s The Waste Land in poetry. 

56 Suggested by Masao Miyoshi, As We Saw Them, pp. 102-103, 185. 

57 Percy Adams, Travel Literature, pp. 108-109. 
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put in his typically flip yet insightful way: “Travel writers actually face the same 
problem of plausibility that confronts so-called novelists: the actual must be 
made to appear believable, or it cannot be used. An anomaly must be credited 
if it’s going to work on the reader.”°* It should not come as too great a surprise 
that the most penetrating insights into life in China would come from Japanese 
novelists and poets, men and women trained and paid to depict life around 
them. 


58 Paul Fussell, Abroad, p. 176. 


M@ Source: “Japanese Approaches to the Cultural Revolution,” ccp Research Newsletter 2 (Spring 
1989), 21-25. 


Japanese Approaches to the Cultural Revolution: 
A Review of Kokubun Rydsei’s Survey of the 
Literature 


What follows is an extended review of an excellent summary of Japanese 
writings on the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in China and the 
changes in China since the death of Mao Zedong and the purge of the “Gang 
of Four” in Kokubun Ryosei’s “The Present State of Japanese Research on the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution and Problems Areas.”! Professor Kokubun of Keio 
University is one of the few genuinely recognizable political scientists of China 
in Japan. Although still young, he has already amassed an impressive list of 
publications, including two articles in English. This piece appeared in a Keio 
University publication. 

Kokubun makes no pretense of covering the many hundreds of Japanese 
books, articles, and media editorials concerning the Cultural Revolution. For 
example, the National Diet Library has published a listing in its monthly bul- 
letin of 700-800 items published in Japanese for a period of less than two years 
(January 1900—October 1967). Kokubun gives several other, equally lengthy, 
listings published in Japan. 

He notes at the outset that the whirlwind of events in China—from the 
Cultural Revolution to the Lin Biao affair, the anti-Lin Biao, anti-Confucius 
campaign, the Tiananmen incident, the death of Mao, the arrest of the “Gang 
of Four,” and the rehabilitation of Liu Shaogi—have dramatically changed 
Japanese assessments of the Cultural Revolution and considerably under- 
mined approaches adopted earlier to contemporary Chinese history. 

He sees five general evaluative stances taken by Japanese scholars toward 
the Cultural Revolution. The first includes those who analyzed the Cultural 
Revolution within a Marxist framework and praised it uncritically. Such people 


1 Kokubun Ryosei [| 7} 2 AX, “Nihon ni okeru Chagoku bunka dai kakumei kenkyu no genjo 
to mondaiten” HAIC BU SPR Ka OUR & PLS, Sanshokuki = £4, 
JE 409 (April 1982), pp. 2-6. 

2 “Chiigoku bunka dai kakumei ni kansuru hébun bunken mokuroku” ESCA KA tz EA 
F SFP MK ALE [Bibliography of documents in Japanese concerning the Cultural 
Revolution in China], Kokuritsu kokkai toshokan geppo [| 57. [5 21X13 88 A #R, (80-82). 
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supported the “class struggle” to topple Liu Shaogi and others suspected of 
“taking the capitalist road.” Now that the Chinese have reversed the verdict 
on the Cultural Revolution, advocates of this position, such as Suganuma 
Masahisa, author of The Cultural Revolution? and many others, find them- 
selves in a serious quandary. Kokubun says that they have chosen one of three 
options: “They can keep pace with the [new] Chinese line; they can remain 
silent about the Cultural Revolution; or they can consistently hold onto their 
earlier views” (p. 3). Suganuma, for example, has taken the first route and 
admitted the errors of his earlier ways. But, this is not enough. Kokubun notes 
that “the issue is not resolved in this manner [that is, by admission of past 
mistakes]. We need a reexamination of the whole scholarly attitude of these 
people’ (p. 4). Indeed, we do. It may be a religion to them, but there is no rea- 
son that confession should exonerate people who were complicit in one of the 
great crimes of the Twentieth century. Others in this first group include: Ando 
Hikotaro* and Fujimura Toshiro.® 

The second Japanese approach to the Cultural Revolution also adopted a 
Marxist framework of analysis, but used it to criticize events in China. These 
people argued that the Cultural Revolution was either a simple power strug- 
gle or Mao’s effort to enforce his dictatorial control; and Liu Shaoqi’s plans 
for socialism, they claim, were more correct than Mao’s. This position closely 
parallels the stance taken by the Japan Communist Party which split with the 
CCP in 1966. As a representative work of this strain, Kokubun cites: Kawazoe 
Noboru and Inumaru Giichi, The Cultural Revolution in China: Its Origins 
and Contradictions.® From their perspective, the “main aim” of the Cultural 
Revolution “was to establish and strengthen an unlimited dictatorial control 
of Mao’s clique based on a deification extraordinaire of Mao Zedong” (p. 4). 
It was, they conclude, “anti-democratic, anti-socialist, anti-Marxist, and anti- 
Leninist.’ Nonetheless, they also argue that while the Cultural Revolution 
was a (manipulated) mobilization from above, it also embodied a participa- 
tory movement of the masses from below. Just what elements of a popular 


3 Suganuma Masahisa YA IEA, Bunka dai kakumei S{4K Ai (Tokyo: San'ichi shobo 
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movement they are referring to have yet to be addressed. Other scholars whose 
work falls into this second group include Nakanishi Tsutomu,’ among others. 

The third group includes those Japanese scholars who stressed the posi- 
tive aspects of the Cultural Revolution, though not from a Marxist frame- 
work. Unlike the first group Kokubun has identified, this third group did 
not follow in lockstep the Chinese line at the time. Although they did not 
deny elements of a power struggle, they were trying to assess the import of 
the Cultural Revolution for the contemporary world in a positive light. This 
group—which includes such scholars as Nomura Koichi,® Kawachi Juzo,? and 
Yamada Keiji!°—has largely held to its guns despite the reevaluations under- 
way in China. In his book Questions for the Future,' Yamada argues that the 
infamous “two-line struggle” had nothing whatsoever to do with the “capitalist 
road;” what was at issue was the “value of socialism.” Liu Shaoqi envisioned a 
technocratic society supported by “bureaucratic rationalism,” but this was a far 
cry from either capitalist or Soviet society. The Maoist line during the Cultural 
Revolution, in Yamada’s words (which sound hauntingly reminiscent of many 
Western observers), was a challenge to “the alienation of society and mankind 
controlled by technocrats.’ Thus, this group’s basic perspective on the Cultural 
Revolution was to see it as an issue of visions. One seriously wonders if they 
ever noticed when the actual events in China clashed with the ideals. 

Kokubun’s fourth group includes those scholars who, from a non-Marxist 
perspective, recognized many different, textured qualities to the Cultural 
Revolution. Their work examined these various areas empirically without 
offering, as a rule, subjective judgment about the Cultural Revolution itself. 
One major work in this vein was Kamibeppu Chikashi’s The Logic of the 
Cultural Revolution in China, a highly detailed account through the Ninth 
Party Congress of 1969. He argues that it was not a simple power struggle but a 
conflict between contending lines and policies. Other scholars whose work is 
in this category include Okubo Yasushi,!° Torii Tami,!* and Uno Shigeaki.!® 
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The fifth interpretative strategy for the Cultural Revolution was a thor- 
ough or practically thorough, denunciation of it from a non-Marxist perspec- 
tive. Scholars of this stripe see it as a blatant power struggle without an iota 
of positive significance, and they tend to hold similar views about Chinese 
Communism and Maoism as well. Two works, cited by Kokubun, that typ- 
ify this fifth stance are: Shibata Minoru, The Tragedy of Mao Zedong,'* and 
Kuwabara Toshiji, Mao Zedong and Chinese Thought.” Shibata argues that 
the Cultural Revolution constituted “the appalling ‘malice’ of Mao as it accu- 
mulated over a ten-year period,” along with his “tenacious” thirst “for power” 
(p. 6). The “tragic” quality of the Cultural Revolution was that “Mao considered 
himself a proletarian Marxist, while he was convinced that Liu Shaoqi was a 
bourgeois revisionist.” I cannot help but feel that there were greater tragedies 
in the Cultural Revolution than Mao’s misconceived self-image, unless Shibata 
was applying the concept of tragedy in the strict sense of an Oedipal figure 
who ends up unconsciously destroying everything he has inherited and loved. 
There is still something a bit simplistic about this analysis, as Kokubun notes. 
Surely, the Cultural Revolution and the mobilization of millions of people was 
not just a marionette show. 

Kokubun concludes by offering his own ideas about future work on the 
Cultural Revolution and Japanese views of it. He suggests interviews with 
those who actually experienced it may help convey a more realistic picture of 
events in China at the time. He also suggests going beyond seeing it solely as 
a Mao-Liu power struggle. A more recent work by Kagami Mitsuyuki,!® uses 
an analysis of the Red Guard movement as a vehicle to discuss various other 
aspects of the Cultural Revolution, such as differences between regions and 
units. Kokubun also encourages less political partisanship (as was so thor- 
oughly apparent in the five schools of thought he analyzes) and more group 
projects. The Cultural Revolution was a complex affair which convulsed a con- 
tinent for a decade. He encourages a more cumulative, relative approach to its 


16 Shibata Minoru 24H #&. Mo Takuté no higeki =i O AGRI (Tokyo: Sankei shuppan 
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Materials on the Cultural Revolution in China: The Debate over the Principle of Origin 
and Blood line] (Tokyo: Rikuetsu [iait, 1980). 
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many facets. Surely the simplistic analyses, so popular then and now, have no 
place on the scholarly agenda. 

One thing is for sure: if Kokubun Ryosei is indicative of the future of 
Japanese political science on China, then Japan will definitely be number one 
in at least this area. 


@ Source: “The Debates over the Asiatic Mode of Production Debates in Soviet Russia, China, 
and Japan,” The American Historical Review 93.1 (February 1988), 56-79. 


The Debates over the Asiatic Mode of Production 
in Soviet Russia, China, and Japan 


A great deal has been written about the “Asiatic mode of production,’ most of 
it the work of Marxists around the world, as they tried to establish what Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels meant by the expression and what it signified for 
the contemporary “Orient.” Over the past decade, several scholars less involved 
in the Marxist discussions have addressed the debates that emerged over the 
Asiatic mode of production as topics in the intellectual history of Russia, 
China, and Japan of the 1920s and 1930s.! More recently, a flurry of some thirty 
or more articles appeared in the People’s Republic of China on the issue, but 
the topic disappeared from scholarly journals as quickly and mysteriously as 
it had arisen, only to be revived again in 1985 and 1986. None of the writings 
on the Asiatic mode of production has yet attempted an examination of the 
issues raised in all the major countries in which there was debate—primarily, 
the Soviet Union, China, and Japan—and of the important interrelationships 
between them from the late 1920s through the late 1930s. Without appreciating 
the transnational context in which the debate took place at that time, we can- 
not fully understand it. 

The idea of a dynamic, progressing, participatory polity in the West as 
opposed to a static, unchanging, despotic polity in the East goes back to the 
self-perception of the Greeks vis-a-vis the Persians. When Aristotle’s Politics 
was translated into Latin in the thirteenth century, its notion of Oriental des- 
potism was reintroduced into European intellectual currency. Probably in the 
fourteenth century, a lack of the right to private property was added to this 
concept. It was Montesquieu who reunited “despotism” with the Orient in his 


1 Marian Sawer, Marxism and the Question of the Asiatic Mode of Production (The Hague, 1977); 
Stephen Dunn, The Fall and Rise of the Asiatic Mode of Production (London, 1982); Arif Dirlik, 
Revolution and History: The Origins of Marxist Historiography in China 1919-1937 (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1978); and Germaine A. Hoston, Marxism and the Crisis of Development in Prewar Japan 
(Princeton, N.J., 1986), especially chapter 6. 
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attacks on French absolutism. China was then pictured as a stable, perfectly 
rational, enlightened despotic state.” 

This portrayal of China did not change as European conceptions of the 
state did. As progress or democracy became elemental to the “modern” nation- 
state, China (and Asia generally) was found woefully wanting. Asian stagna- 
tion, backwardness, and despotism were seen as the diametrical opposites of 
Europe's own self-congratulatory image as modern, developing, progressive, 
and free. For Georg WF. Hegel, by way of example, China and India lay “outside 
the world’s history”; for Leopold von Ranke, the Chinese were one of the “races 
of eternal standstill”; and, for Johann Herder, “in China and India, ... there is 
no true historical progress but only a static unchanging civilization.”? James 
Mill and John Stuart Mill regarded the Orient as fixed to its unchanging village 
and unable to join the course of history without a jolt from outside. In none of 
these cases did this blanket portrayal of Asia or China emerge from research or 
even personal travel and observation. “Asia” (and its adjectival form, “Asiatic”) 
had become terms of derogation. 

Despite Marx’s precocious vision of the Taiping Rebellion, he shared the 
image of China as socially stagnant. He characterized “Asiatic” or “Oriental” 
society by the “absence of private property in land,” the presence of large-scale 
irrigation works, an omnipotent state ruling in a uniformly despotic manner, 
and communal landownership: a complete lack of social dynamism.* Because 
the state monopolized all economic initiative in the Orient, Marx argued, 
Oriental society remained stagnant, unable to rechannel surplus profit or to 
produce class differentiation, class consciousness, and finally class struggle, 
the essence of all history in the words of the Communist Manifesto.® 

Engels, through his works Anti-Diihring and The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property, and the State, published after Marx’s death, attempted to integrate 
Marx’s ideas on Oriental despotism and Asiatic society into the two men’s 


2 Basil Guy, The French Image of China before and after Voltaire, vol. 21 of Studies on Voltaire and 
the Eighteenth Century (Geneva, 1963); E. Rose, “China as a Symbol of Reaction in Germany, 
1830-1880.” Comparative Literature, 3 (1951): 57-76; and Lawrence Krader, The Asiatic Mode 
of Production: Sources, Development and Critique in the Writings of Karl Marx (Assen, 1975), 
62-67. 

3 As cited in Joshua A. Fogel, Politics and Sinology: The Case of Naito Konan (1866-1934) 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1984), 3-5. 

4 Karl Marx to Friedrich Engels, 2 June 1853, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Selected 
Correspondence 1846-1895, Dona Torr, trans. (1942; rpt. edn., Westport, Conn., 1975), 64-66. 

5 In a similar vein, George Lichteim noted that “the Orient had not evolved anything 
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feudalism”; Marxism: An Historical and Critical Study (New York, 1961), 158. 
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larger theoretical system. For example, in Anti-Diihring, Engels seemed to be 
saying that the ruling class in the Orient was a political-administrative elite, 
while in the West, it was an economic class. He also emphasized the isolated, 
segmented village nature of Oriental society, saying little or nothing about 
large irrigation works.® 

As the debates unfolded in the twentieth century, no one definition of an 
Asiatic mode of production emerged. Certain qualities on which most debat- 
ers tacitly agreed, however, can be identified. The Asiatic mode was character- 
istic of a society in the “East” ruled by an all-powerful despot who held final 
control over all matters secular and religious: Oriental despotism. This soci- 
ety was agrarian and highly dependent on massive irrigation projects that any 
given locality was unable to provide for itself; thus, every local community was 
dependent for its lifeblood on the center that provided these hydraulic works. 
Private property was not recognized, inasmuch as the despot owned all the 
land. And the village was the primary unit of society. Thus, the social order 
based on the Asiatic mode of production lacked so much as the suggestion 
of dynamism. 

The Asiatic mode of production seemed to explain to Marxist synthesiz- 
ers much that failed to fit Marxist theory properly. It enabled them to bring 
China, India, and other enormous areas of the world (probably the majority of 
the earth’s population) into their world-historical conceptions. China certainly 
had experienced many centuries of despotism; waterworks were extremely 
important; and, to an untrained eye, ancient China and contemporary China 
looked remarkably alike. But such a blanket explanation tends to obfuscate 
much more than it clarifies. 

As scholarship on China and Japan improved over the years, simplistic 
notions such as the Asiatic mode of production no longer attracted the kind 
of attention they once did, even among Marxists. Nonetheless, in looking back 
over the Marxist debates in Russia, China, and Japan over the Asiatic mode of 
production, we must take the contributors and their ideas seriously but not 
exclusively at face value. Understanding requires appreciation not only of the 
literal content of the discourse in these three countries but the intellectual, 
political, and other motivations as well; such motivations do not vitiate the 
importance of the discourse itself any more than the surface impression of 
these debates can satisfy scholars. 


Marx’s brief mention of the Asiatic mode of production as one of four societal 
formations in his preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
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(hereafter, Critique) is well known: “In broad outline, the Asiatic, ancient, feu- 
dal and modern bourgeois modes of production may be designated as epochs 
marking progress in the economic development of society.’ Until the 1940s, 
that one sentence and scattered references in Capital and elsewhere consti- 
tuted the strongest argument within the Marxist camp for the existence of an 
Asiatic mode of production. It was Soviet scholars who opened the debate, 
even if, on the surface, the Asiatic mode of production would seem to be of 
little importance to them. There was, of course, the prevalent view of prerev- 
olutionary Russia (held by Marx among many others) as an extremely back- 
ward, indeed reactionary, society. Yet this same society had produced the first 
socialist revolution. 

A debate centrally concerned with the Asiatic mode of production erupted 
in the mid-1920s in the Soviet Union, at precisely the same time as the battles 
in the Comintern over the correct course for the Chinese revolution to pursue. 
The two events were no coincidence, to be sure, as frankly admitted at the time 
by participants in the controversy. If Chinese society could be characterized as 
feudal or semi-feudal, then a “bourgeois-democratic revolution” was the order 
of the day, and an alliance with the “bourgeois” Kuomintang, as demanded 
by the Comintern, was appropriate. If, however, China could be described as 
“Asiatic,” that meant China had a weak, underdeveloped bourgeoisie on which 
the revolutionary leadership could not safely rely; the peasants and the prole- 
tariat had to lead the revolution, and it could be socialist in aim. 

Evgenii S. Varga, a Hungarian who had come to Russia after the failure 
of the 1919 Revolution in his native land, opened the debate in 1925 with an 
essay denying that China was feudal. Admitting the influence of Max Weber 
(because of Weber’s emphasis on China’s literati, the country’s incapacity to 
develop a dynamic bourgeoisie, and the nature of Chinese social organiza- 
tion), Varga claimed that China’s ruling class was a scholar-elite, that the “tyr- 
anny of the clan” in villages prevented the rise of domestic capitalism, and 
that power in China was a consequence of control over massive public works 
systems—in other words, the Asiatic mode of production had existed. The fol- 
lowing year, others, including a young Karl A. Wittfogel, expressed essentially 
similar points of view in print.” 

Another source often cited by Varga and by other supporters of the Asiatic 
mode was the work of Russian socialist Georgii Plekhanov (though not a 


7 WN. Nikiforov, Sovetskie istoriki o problemakh Kitaia (Moscow, 1970), 202-08. See also Sawer, 
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Bolshevik, a mentor of Vladimir Lenin’s). Plekhanov, who was also popular 
among Chinese and Japanese advocates of the Asiatic mode of production, 
had studied Russian communal property and geography as factors that led 
Russia along a different historical path from Western Europe. Like Marx, he 
hoped that peasants acting within the primitive communal form known as the 
mir would propel Russian society past the capitalist stage. His influence among 
the various advocates of the Asiatic mode of production lay in this emphasis 
on geographic factors that would lead to distinct Eastern and Western routes 
of social evolution.® 

The most prolific Soviet advocate of an Asiatic mode was another Hungarian 
refugee, best known by his Russified name of Liudvig I. Mad’iar. He served in 
the Soviet diplomatic corps in China in the mid-1920s and there collected mate- 
rials for his first major work, Ekonomika sel’skogo khoziaistva v Kitae (China’s 
rural economy [1928]), a volume that became one of the central documents in 
the debate over the next few years. Mad’iar then went to work for the Oriental 
Secretariat of the Comintern from 1929 to 1934, the year in which he was 
purged. In 1930, he published a second book supporting his ideas on Asiatic 
society in China, Ocherki po ekonomike Kitaia (Essays on the Chinese econ- 
omy), and a lengthy introduction to another volume, “Tszin-Tian’: Agrarnyi 
stroi drevnogo Kitaia (Ching-t’ien: The Agrarian structure of ancient China) by 
M.D. Kokin and G. Papaian.? 

In essence, Madar asserted that the Asiatic mode of production had char- 
acterized Chinese society and its economy until the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century, when notions of private property came to China from the West. 
Remnants of the Asiatic mode of production in China were still important 
in determining the strategy of the Chinese revolution. He and the other 
“Aziatchiki,’ as supporters of a distinctive “Asiatic” mode of production were 
dubbed by their opponents, agreed that Marx had intended to describe not 
a single historical path for all societies throughout the world but two. Thus 
for Mad’iar the Asiatic element in the Asiatic mode of production was not a 


8 Hoston, Marxism and the Crisis of Development, 135-38. On Plekhanov’s ideas in this 
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geographically specific concept but a universal, pre-capitalist stage through 
which all peoples necessarily would pass. 

In their work on the ching-tien or “well-field” system, Kokin and Papaian 
actually made use of the standard Chinese sources on ancient society (such as 
the Chou-li or Rites of Chou) in an effort to demonstrate that the Asiatic mode 
of production had characterized the Chou era (twelfth through third centu- 
ries BC). The “well-field” system, whose existence has never been proven, was 
allegedly an ancient institution for dividing land along the lines of the Chinese 
character for “well,” which resembles a tic-tac-toe board. Eight families were 
said to have worked the eight plots of land surrounding the center for them- 
selves, and the central ninth plot they worked jointly for the state. In their book 
(translated into Chinese in 1933), Kokin and Papaian portrayed the “well-field” 
structure as a local commune used by the administrative officers of the state. 
Because the state owned all the land, rent and tax in this system were united 
(another important element of the Asiatic mode of production). However, the 
authors never argued, as their opponents claimed they did, that the Asiatic 
mode continued into modern times.!° 

The Asiatic mode of production thesis was alternately assaulted and 
explained away by its opponents, such as Sergei Dubrovskii, who attacked it in 
1929 in his work, K voprosu o sushchnosti “aziatskogo” sposoba proizvodstva, feo- 
dalizma, krepostnichestva i torgovogo kapitala (On the question of the essence 
of the “Asiatic” mode of production, feudalism, serfdom, and trade capital), 
soon translated into Chinese and Japanese. He posited ten modes of produc- 
tion through world history, but the Asiatic was not one of them." Many others 
claimed that the Asiatic mode of production was merely an Asiatic variant of 
feudalism or slavery but certainly no mode of production unto itself. 

The debate reached such intensity that several conferences—in Tbilisi and 
Baku in 1930 and in Leningrad in 1931—were convened to resolve the issue. 
The Baku papers were never published, and little has ever been reported 


1o~—- Kokin and Papaian, “Tszin’-Tian”; and Diskussiia ob aziatskom sposobe proizvodstva 
(hereafter, Diskussiia) (Moscow and Leningrad, 1931), 57. One anti-Aziatchik attacked the 
joint work of Kokin and Papaian for “claiming...that in the Han era in China private 
property in land did not exist and was all government land, and that land was neither 
bought nor sold.” Hearing this, Kokin shouted from his seat: “I didn’t claim that. Maybe 
Papaian did.” When the laughter subsided, according to the minutes (Diskussiia, 57), 
Papaian said: “I never claimed it.’ 
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on the Tbilisi meeting (a conference volume exists, but it is extremely rare) 
except that the debate revolved around the views of T.D. Berin in favor of an 
Asiatic mode. The views against, as represented by Dubrovskii and Mikhail 
Godes, prevailed.!2 Despite the anti-Aziatchik tenor of these meetings and of 
the press in 1930, views supportive of an Asiatic mode of production had yet 
to be silenced. 

The Leningrad Conference of February, 1931 was much more famous. Neither 
Varga nor Mad’iar were invited to represent Aziatchik views, but Kokin and 
Papaian both attended and were thoroughly lambasted by their opponents. 
Both sides came heavily armed with quotations from Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
and brandished them in warlike fashion. The most outspoken critics of the 
Asiatic mode of production, Evgenii Iolk and Godes in particular, rejected the 
Aziatchik notion of a bureaucratic ruling elite defined by its function, not its 
economic class. Politically, they openly claimed, the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion was dangerous to the Comintern’s efforts to spur revolutionary move- 
ments among the world’s colonial peoples, because a geographically distinct 
mode of production could arguably render Comintern leadership unnecessary. 
Godes attacked the Aziatchiki for f ailing to explain the transition from the 
Asiatic mode of production to the next stage of history within the categories 
of class struggle and Oriental society. In short, opponents of the Asiatic mode 
denounced its supporters for distorting the words of Marx and Engels and 
exaggerating what was simply an Asian variant of feudalism or slavery. 

While the expression “Asiatic mode of production” began to disappear from 
the Soviet press that year, its previous supporters did not. The Aziatchiki pub- 
lished over the next few years in respectable publications but not directly on 
the subject of the Asiatic mode of production.’ A few Aziatchiki even survived 
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seisan yoshiki ron (Tokyo, 1949), 65-82; Goi Naohiro, Kindai Nihon to Toyo shigaku (Tokyo, 
1976), 194-95; Kobayashi Ry6sei, Ajia teki seisan yoshiki kenkyu (Tokyo, 1970), 155-62; and 
Jan Pecirka, “Die Sowjetischen Diskussionen iiber die Asiatischen Produktionsweise und 
tiber die Sklavenhalterformation,” Eirene, 3 (1964): 147-69. 

14 Kokin, for example, contributed two long essays on recent events in China for volumes 
edited by Godes: M.D. Kokin, “Revoliutsiia 191 goda v Kitae,” in Probuzhdeniie Azit: 1905 
goda i revohutsii na vostoke, M.S. Godes, ed. (Leningrad, 1935), 131-227; and M. Kokin, 
‘Kitai,’ in Ocherki po istorii vostoka v epokhe imperializma, A. Alimov and M. Godes, eds. 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1934), 259-363. It was also recently discovered by a Chinese 
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Stalin’s purges, although most perished. Wittfogel later wrote of the Soviet 
Aziatchiki that “their heresy was a minor one, and it did not deprive them of 
their good Communist standing.” He also claimed that the Asiatic mode of 
production was not widely debated in Communist parties outside the Soviet 
Union. This statement was clearly untrue for both China and Japan. 


The current notion that the Asiatic mode of production attracted little interest 
in China would be difficult to substantiate! Supposedly, because of its geo- 
graphical specificity and its inherent quality of stagnation, the Asiatic mode 
of production had condescending (perhaps even racist) overtones for Chinese 
radicals. This argument is based more on abstract logic than on sources. One 
could equally hypothesize an approach, similar to that of the Soviet Aziatchiki, 
that posited the unique character of the Asiatic mode of production for China 
and the necessity of a socialist revolution, led by workers and peasants, because 
China’s bourgeoisie was too ineffective to guide a bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution. In fact, the Asiatic mode of production was as widely discussed as any 
other issue in the debates on the history of society then raging in China, and 
the debates continued as long in China as anywhere else in the world. 

An examination of journals and books of the late 1920s and 1930s reveals 
that many works of the Aziatchiki and their opponents were translated into 
Chinese soon after their initial publication, including those of Varga, Wittfogel, 
Mad’iar, Kokin, and Papaian. Mad’iar’s first book was actually translated 
several times by different publishers. Given the contours of the Soviet debate, 
the Chinese had access to all of the relevant Soviet materials and much of the 
earlier works of Marx, Engels, and others.!” 


scholar that Kokin was one of the earliest Russian translators of Lu Hsiin’s “The True Story 
of Ah Q.’ He published the translation in 1929 but did so anonymously. See Ko Pao-ch’uan, 
‘Ah Q cheng chuan’ tsai kuo-wai (Peking, 1981), 52. 

15 Karl August Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism: A Study in Total Power (New Haven, Conn., 
1957); 404. 

16 Benjamin I. Schwartz, “A Marxist Controversy in China,’ Far Eastern Quarterly, 13 (February 
1954): 143-54; and Dirlik agrees with Schwartz on this point, in Revolution and History, 
191-92, passim. 

17. For example, there were the following translations of Madiiar’s first book: Chung-kuo 
nung-ts'un ching-chi chih t’e-hsing, Tsung Hua, trans. (Shanghai, 1930), a partial translation; 
Chung-kuo nung-yeh ching-chi, Li Min-ch’ang, trans., stenographic copy of translation of 
chapter 12 (Moscow, 1929); and Chung-kuo nung-ts'un ching-chi yen-chiu, Ch’en Tai-ch'ing 
and P’eng Kuei-ch’iu, trans. (1930; rpt. edn., Shanghai, 1934), complete translation with 
additional material. Also, of Mad’iar’s second book of 1930: Chung-kuo ching-chi ta-kang, 
Hsii Kung-ta, trans. (Shanghai, 1933), complete translation. 
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As was the case in Russia, the Chinese debate on the history of society was 
closely entwined with revolutionary strategy. Most of the participants in the 
Chinese discussions were political activists first and historians second, and 
their historical analyses reflected a primary concern with recounting the 
development of Chinese society in a way that pointed directly to revolution. 
Unlike their Soviet counterparts, however, the Chinese debaters soon pro- 
posed elaborate schemes and periodizations for Chinese history, occasionally 
with the use of recent archaeological materials (oracle bones and inscriptions 
on bronze artifacts). 

The highly erratic Kuo Mo-jo, who had translated Marxs Critique in 1925, 
opened the theoretical debate over the Asiatic mode of production in China 
with his book Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui yen-chiu (A study of ancient Chinese 
society), first published in 1930 and reissued many times thereafter. In it, he 
associated the Asiatic mode of production with the primitive-communal social 
order. Confronted by severe criticism, Kuo changed his views (something for 
which he became famous), arguing in an essay of 1936 that the Asiatic mode 
was in fact a distinct class society predating slavery.!® 

Li Chi, a scholar of considerable erudition in ancient history, held views 
most closely corresponding to Mad’iar’s on the nature of the Asiatic mode 
of production. Li repeatedly stressed the simple fact that Marx had listed the 
Asiatic mode as one of the normal stages of social development. A Marxist 
therefore had no choice, in Li’s opinion, but to find it in history. Thus, Kuo 
Mo-jo was wrong in 1930, Li claimed, to identify the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion with a pre-class society. Li argued that the Asiatic mode best described 
the late Shang era (through the twelfth century Bc). Relying on a handful of 
citations from Capital,!9 the work of Plekhanov, and especially Lewis Henry 
Morgan's Ancient History (a major source for Marx and Engels), Li also leveled 
criticism at Mad’iar for implying that the existence of the Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction in China’s past meant China had bypassed feudalism.?° 


18 Kuo Mo-jo, Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui yen-chiu (Shanghai, 1930), 176-77. Kuo’s essay in 1936 
was “Chung-kuo fa-chan chieh-tuan chih tsai jen-shih: Chu yii lun-chiu so-wei ‘Ya-hsi-ya 
te sheng-ch’an fang-shih,” in Mo-jo wen-chi, 17 vols. (rpt. edn., Peking, 1959), 11: 21-27. 

19 This was before Kuo Ta-li’s complete translation of Marx’s text was available. Li often 
translated directly from German. Others made it clear when referring to Das Kapital that 
they were using the Japanese edition (translated by Takabatake Motoyuki). 

20 Li Chi, “Tui-yii Chung-kuo she-hui shih lun-chan te kung-hsien yii p’i-p’ing,” Tu-shu tsa- 
chih, 2 (March 1932): 9-11, 12-13, 28, 47-51, 114; 2 (August 1932): 9, 60; and Li Chi, “Kuan-yii 
Chung-kuo she-hui shih lun-chan te kung-hsien yii p’i-p’ing,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 3 (April 
1933): 1-86. As one Japanese critic, Ozaki Shotaré, noted at the time, Li failed to clarify 
the links between the Asiatic mode of production and either slavery or feudalism; he just 
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The historian Hu Ch’iu-yiian argued in several essays published in 1932 
that if the Asiatic mode of production was anything, it was despotism, and 
despotism was grounded in feudalism. He thus claimed that in fact a combi- 
nation of the village commune and feudal serfdom in China had produced 
“Asiatic” despotism, and the Aziatchiki (particularly Mad’iar) had failed to see 
this because they concentrated their gaze on the scholar-official class. Hu was 
much impressed by the treatment of the issue of the overwhelming authority 
of the sovereign in East Asia given in 1928 by the Japanese Communist histo- 
rian, Hattori Shiso.2! 

Two other participants in the debate who arrived at altogether different 
conclusions about the Asiatic mode of production were Wang I-ch’ang and 
Liu Hsing-t’'ang. Wang criticized Mad iar for his ignorance of Chinese history, 
the only possible reason he could imagine for positing a self-sufficient Asiatic 
mode in China. The Asiatic mode of production itself, he claimed, was not a 
complete stage in historical development but merely a variant of another (feu- 
dalism). Wang’s most interesting insight (not an original one, but the first in 
China) was that India formed the basis of Marx’s understanding of Asian social 
forms, and only occasionally was Marx referring to feudal East Asia.” 


mechanically posited it some time before feudalism and in place of slavery. (See Ozaki, 
“Ajia teki seisan yoshiki rons6,105—06.) In fairness, though, no one before World War 11 
devised a satisfying theoretical framework for the development from pre-class to class 
society, or from the Asiatic mode of production to the next mode of production, except 
for the intrusion of Western imperialism into Asia, which was said to have destroyed the 
self-sufficient economy. 

21 Hu Ch'u-yiian, “Liteh-fu Sun Cho-chang chun ping liieh-lun Chung-kuo she-hui chih 
hsing-chih,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 2 (March 1932): 18-19, 21, 22-23; Hu Ch’iu-yiian, “Ya-hsi-ya 
sheng-ch’an fang-shih yii chuan-chih-chu-i,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 2 (August 1932): 1-4, 6, 8-9, 
20-21; Hu Chiiu-yiian, “Chuan-chih-chu-i lun,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 2 (December 1932): 3-4, 22. 
Hu cited the work of Iolk to substantiate his notion of “Oriental despotism.” 

22 Wang I-ch’ang, “Chung-kuo she-hui shih-lun shih,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 2 (March 1932): 46, 
48-49, 52. Another author, Wang Li-hsi, rejected the idea that China had experienced 
a qualitatively distinct history requiring a special mode of production to describe. The 
implication, as Wang read Madiar, was that, prior to the imperialist penetration, China 
was dominated by the Asiatic mode of production; after the intrusion, China’s mode of 
production began to change, but important remnants of the Asiatic mode remained. 
Ultimately, Wang agreed with Dubrovskii and condemned as anti-Marxist excessive stress 
on irrigation as a factor in social history. See Wang Li-his, “Chung-kuo she-hui hsing-t’ai 
fa-chan shih chung chih mi te shih-tai,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 2 (August 1932): 2-6. Ch’en Pang- 
kuo, another contributor to the debates, was Li Chi’s most relentless, sarcastic, and dogged 
critic. He repeatedly denounced the notion of the Asiatic mode of production, reserving 
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Liu Hsing-t’'ang made it clear that he was a follower neither of Mad’iar’s 
nor of Li Chi’s notion of the Asiatic mode of production, yet he had to agree 
with both that the lack of private property and the importance of irrigation 
had greatly influenced East Asian society. Although essentially repeating 
Dubrovskii,s critique of Mad’iar, Liu conceded that Mad’iar had offered much 
of value to scholarship on Chinese society. In fact, he argued, the village com- 
mune (the central element of the Asiatic mode of production) had retarded 
China’s development and prevented a substantial indigenous growth of com- 
merce. In its original and remnant forms, the organization of this village com- 
mune (nung-ts’'un kung-she or nung-ts’un kung-t’'ung-ti) was the source of 
China’s social retardation.?3 Although Liu claimed no intellectual filiation with 
Mad’iar and the Soviet Aziatchiki (perhaps for political reasons), he ultimately 
did adopt some of their main ideas. 

One of the fascinating elements of the debates over the Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction in China was the attribution of importance to certain lines of thought 
imported from the Soviet Union. For example, we know that the positions of 
Iolk and Godes at the Leningrad Conference against the Asiatic mode were 
studied by interested Chinese almost immediately, but it was clear to all con- 
cerned that Iolk and Godes knew nothing of Chinese history. But, if loyalty to 
the movement required Chinese Marxist historians to pay lip service to the 
victors in Leningrad, an all-powerful party in China could not as yet prevent 
them from often entertaining (even if they were ultimately unable to accept) 
the ideas of Mad’iar and other Aziatchiki, whose views on the Asiatic mode of 
production had simply disappeared from printed Soviet works after 1931. No 
Soviet writer on this issue was translated as often and as extensively as Mad’iar. 
A close examination of Chinese writings on the Asiatic mode makes clear that 
the views of men like Godes and Iolk were dutifully invoked in China but never 
cited as expert. Their positions simply represented the correct Comintern line. 

The two Soviet scholars whose views most influenced subsequent 
Chinese (and Japanese) discussions of the Asiatic mode of production were 
V.V. Reikhardt and, particularly, Sergei I. Kovalev. This influence is especially 
interesting, considering that Reikhardt and Kovalev are scarcely mentioned 
in the definitive Soviet work on the history of Soviet Sinology. In a volume 


special venom for Li. See, for example, Ch’en Pang-kuo, “Kuan-yii she-hui fa-chan fen-ch’?’ 
ping p’ing Li Chi,” Tu-shu tsa-chih, 2 (August 1932): 4, passim. 

23 ~~ Liu Hsing-t’ang, “T’ang-tai chih kao-li-tai shih-yeh,’ Shih-huo, 1 (April1g935): 5, 15; Liu Hsing- 
tang, “Chung-kuo ching-chi fa-chan te pen-chih,” Wen-hua p’i-pan, 2 (1935): 206-07; and 
Liu Hsing-t’ang, “Chung-kuo she-hui fa-chan hsing-shih chih t’an-hsien,” Hsin sheng-ming, 
2 (October 1935): 7, 10, 16, 24, 26-27. 
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published in 1934 on pre-capitalist economic formations, Reikhardt discussed 
at length the Soviet debate of 1929-1931 as the confrontation of views for and 
against the Asiatic mode. While Reikhardt dutifully claimed to agree with the 
anti-Aziatchik position that the Asiatic mode of production never existed as 
a distinct mode of production, he nevertheless devoted considerable space to 
spelling out what it had meant to Marx and Engels. Having done this, Reikhardt 
concluded that the Asiatic mode of production could not constitute a variety 
of feudalism but had to be an Asiatic variant of slavery.24 

Even more widely read, analyzed, and influential was the work of Kovalev. 
From his comments at the Leningrad Conference, one can see that Kovalev 
in 1931 had in fact been a defender of the Asiatic mode. He strictly differenti- 
ated it from slavery and feudalism and argued that it was a class society with 
a ruling elite that exploited agrarian laborers.?5 By 1934, however, Kovalev had 
changed his views. He now argued that the Asiatic mode of production was not 
a distinctive stage of social development but an Oriental variety of the slave- 
holding social order in the West.”6 

A brilliant young historian Lit Chen-yii began to come to terms with the 
concept of the Asiatic mode of production after reading Kovalev (probably in 
Japanese translation) in 1934. Although he had earlier been more influenced 
by the anti-Aziatchik position, Lii changed his views and began to approach 
Marx’s designation of “Asiatic” in the empirical materials available on Shang 
and Chou slavery. He concluded in the mid-1930s, in harmony with Kovalev’s 
later position, that the Asiatic mode of production was essentially a variant of 
ancient East Asian slavery.2” 

Lit published two books on ancient China in 1934, both beginning with an 
essay addressing the issue of periodization and the Asiatic mode. In both, 
he raised the various views then current on the nature of the Asiatic mode, 
quoted Marx’s preface to the Critique, and noted Plekhanov’s well-known 


24 VV. Reikhardt, Ocherkipo ekonomike dokapitalisticheskikh formatsti (Moscow and 
Leningrad, 1934), 54-58; and Nikiforov, Sovetskie istoriki, 250-54. Hou Wai-lu briefly 
discussed Reikhardt’s views in Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui shih lun (Peking, 1955), 14-15. 

25 S.L. Kovalev, in Diskussiia, 78-80; and Moritani Katsumi, Ajia teki seisan yoshiki ron (Tokyo, 
1941), 97-108. Kovalev’s influence was entirely theoretical. He was not an East Asian 
specialist and offered nothing of direct import to the discussions concerning China or 
Japan. He was, though, well known and influential in the Soviet Union. See Dunn, Fall and 
Rise, 52-53. 

26 This view was apparently incorporated into the first edition of his textbook (1934), but 
it was lifted in its entirety from the second edition: S.I. Kovalev, Istoriia drevnogo mira, 
2d edn. (Moscow, 1955). See also Nikiforov, Sovetskie istoriki, 250-52. 
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27 Ozaki, “Ajia teki seisan yoshiki rons6,” 108-11. 
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caveat that Marx probably would have changed his ideas on the Asiatic mode 
and antiquity had he read Morgan earlier. In one of these books, Lii claimed 
that Plekhanov was “absolutely correct” and in line with the critical “spirit of 
Marxism.” In the other book, he noted that Plekhanov was “wrong,” revisionist, 
and had influenced Mad’iar, Wittfogel, and others.2® Both essays proceeded to 
exactly the same summary of Mad’iar’s views on China and the Asiatic mode 
of production and his exaggerated emphasis on water as an explanatory factor 
in history.?9 

In 1937, Ho Kan-chih summarized the entire Chinese debate on the history 
of society to that point. While he criticized “Comrade Mad’iar” and the whole 
“Asiatic” notion as unsound, he saw fit to do so only after describing Mad’iar’s 
views in great detail. He argued that, although the Asiatic mode of production 
may have long ceased to exist, its remnants continued to retard the normal 
development of Chinese society. He noted that the Chinese had been dis- 
turbed by Mad’iar’s idea that the Asiatic mode continued to influence Chinese 
social organization until the intrusion of the West in the nineteenth century, 
but he generously forgave Mad’iar, who had by then “corrected” his views. Ho 
then introduced the debates among Japanese historians, nearly a decade old 
at this point, on the Asiatic mode of production.*° In fact, he devoted consid- 
erably more space to developments in Japan than to the Chinese side. Ho's 
evenhanded and extended treatment of the debate over the Asiatic mode of 
production is striking, especially considering that he claimed to oppose the 
idea in principle. 

Throughout the 1930s, a large number of Japanese writings on Marxism, 
history, and Chinese society and history were translated into Chinese. This 
trend continued even after 1937, when full-fledged war erupted with Japan. 
One volume that survived the war and has been cited in writings from the 
People’s Republic was a translation of Hayakawa Jiro’s Kodai shakai shi (A his- 
tory of ancient society), published in Kweilin in 1942.3! Hayakawa did not see 
the Asiatic mode of production as a distinct epoch in social development but 


28 Lit Chen-yii, Shih chiien-chi Chung-kuo she-hui yen-chiu (Peiping, 1934), 12, 14; and Lit 
Chen-yii, Chung-kuo yiian-shih she-hui shih (1934; rev. edn., Shanghai, 1942). 

29 The volume with the positive assessment of Plekhanov has been reprinted several times 
in China, most recently in 1980: Lii Chen-yii, Shih ch’ien-ch’i Chung-kuo she-hui yen-chiu 
(1961; rpt. edn., Peking, 1980). 

30 = Ho Kan-chih, Chung-kuo she-hui shih wen-ti lun-chan (Shanghai, 1937), 2-3, 10-16, 29-58. 

31 Hayakawa Jiro, Ku-tai she-hui shih, Hsieh Ai-ch’un and Yang Mu-p’ing, trans. (Kweilin, 
1942). 
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rather as a transitional phase between the dissolution of the primitive com- 
mune and the emergence of slaveholding in antiquity. 

Lii Chen-yii continued to write on the Asiatic mode of production through 
the early 1940s, when it was no longer widely discussed elsewhere. His extraor- 
dinarily broad reading in the relevant Japanese materials and in the Marxist 
classics made his work of the early 1940s the fullest Chinese statement on the 
subject to date. He located five perspectives on the Asiatic mode that had by 
then been advanced in the international debate: that it was a special Oriental 
path of historical development; that it was not slavery but a mode of pro- 
duction parallel to it, namely, an Asiatic variant of slavery; that it formed a 
distinctly Oriental feudalism which otherwise followed the universal laws of 
development; that it was a pre-slaveholding society or a transitional mode of 
production linking primitive society and slavery; and that the view of Godes 
and others had “liquidated” Mad’iar’s “water theory” and denied the Asiatic 
mode of production altogether. Lii found fault with all five, for in his opinion 
only Kovalev’s solution opened the way to resolve the issue once and for all.3? 

By the early 1940s, Lii had another difficult hurdle to leap. Stalin had 
announced that all world history passed through a formulaic sequence of five 
historical modes of production, and the Asiatic mode of production had not 
made the list. In a brilliant act of scholarly legerdemain, Lii simply argued 
that, since Marx and Engels wrote of the Asiatic mode, it could not lie outside 
Stalin’s five (even though it clearly was not there). No contradiction here, for 
Marxist-Leninist theorists were to blame for the confusion. Marxism-Leninism, 
he warily noted, offered undoubtedly correct theory, but it could never replace 
the historical evidence. 

Kovalev’s later interpretation provided the key to a solution of this conun- 
drum. Kovalev claimed that the Asiatic mode of production existed as a “variant 
of slavery” in ancient East Asia. Where Stalin had written “slavery,” Lii argued 
that one should read “Asiatic mode of production as a variant of slavery” in the 
case of China. Lii’s own work on the Shang period seemed to demonstrate a 
slaveholding society with certain “Asiatic” elements, so Kovalev’s ideas worked 
this far. Kovalev went on to suggest, however, that in medieval East Asia certain 
elements of the Asiatic mode of production remained and forged a distinctive 
variant of feudalism, and here Lii had to part company with him.*? 


32 Lit Chen-yii, “Kuan-yii Chung-kuo she-hui shih te chu-wen-t’i,’ in Lii Chen-yii, Chung-kuo 
she-hui shih chu-wen-ti 4th edn. (Shanghai, 1950; originally published in 1942), 2, 4. This 
volume of essays has been reprinted (at least) twice: Shanghai, 1954 and 1961. 

33 Lit Chen-yii, “Ya-hsi-ya te sheng-chan fang-fa yii so-wei Chung-kuo she-hui te ‘t’ing-chih- 
hsing,” in Chung-kuo she-hui shih chu-wen-t’l, 30-44. He also expressed the highest regard 
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In 1943, the eminent historian Hou Wai-lu included a long discussion of the 
Asiatic mode of production in a work on ancient Chinese society. Again, he did 
not openly advocate the Asiatic mode, but, by pointing to the Asiatic qualities 
of ancient Chinese slavery, he was adopting a position akin to Kovalev’s.*4 In a 
new book in 1948, Hou devoted considerable space to an analysis of the issue 
in the earlier Soviet, Chinese, and Japanese debates.°° In 1955, Hou republished 
this book under a new title and with a new introduction because of renewed 
debates in China on the nature of ancient Chinese society.*6 

Although little was written in China on the Asiatic mode of production 
between 1955 and the international revival of the issue in the early 1960s, it 
should be dear that, contrary to the general impression, it never disappeared, 
not even during the war years, which was the only hiatus in the Japanese 
debate. By the same token, no Chinese historian after the mid-1930s supported 
the concept of a mode of production distinct to Asian or Chinese society. Yet 
the repeated efforts to come to terms critically with this idea of a mode of pro- 
duction named with geographic specificity in the context of otherwise univer- 
ally ascending stages of historical development continued through the 1940s 
and into the 1g5os. It surfaced again in the early 1960s and again in the early 
1980s, but, while discussed at length by many and sundry, it has never gained a 
sustained following. 


In Japan, the Asiatic mode of production gained a considerable following 
and was debated every year in the leftist scholarly press through the late 
1930s. Like their Chinese and Soviet counterparts, the Japanese participants 
in the debate were concerned with the fate of the Chinese revolution, as 
they were with the future of a Japanese revolution. In addition, the Japanese 


for the work of Reikhardt and Hayakawa Jiro, both of whom were heavily influenced by 
Kovalev. Lii reserved special vituperation for the Japanese scholar Akizawa Shuji. Akizawa 
published widely in left-wing journals on the Asiatic mode of production and the nature 
of Oriental society. By the end of the 1930s, his views had clearly evolved into pure and 
simple window dressing for the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, the Japanese 
rationale for invasion and occupation of the Asian mainland, by borrowing arguments 
from the arsenal of the Asiatic mode of production, such as stagnation. Only Japanese 
imperialism, in his estimation, could remedy it. Lii’s labeling Akizawa a mouthpiece for 
‘Japanese fascism” may have been excessive, but his criticism hit the mark. Lii Chen-yii, 
‘Jih-pen fa-hsi-ssu-ti te Chung-kuo li-shih-kuan p’i-p’an,” in Chung-kuo she-hui shih chu- 
wen-ti, 131-49. 

34 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo ku-tien she-hui shih lun (Chungking and Chengtu, 1943), 61-104. 

35 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui shih (Shanghai, 1948), 13-32. 

36 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui shih lun (Peking, 1955), 1. 
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debaters had a more thorough training in Marxism-Leninism than their 
Chinese counterparts.3” 

The immediate issue of the Asiatic mode of production for Japanese Marxists 
was tied into the larger debate on the nature of the society that emerged in 
Japan after the Meiji Restoration of 1868. The Rono faction (named for their 
journal) argued that the restoration was a bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
while the orthodox Koza faction (named for a famous collection of essays they 
published in 1932) saw it as absolutist in character, as neither the bourgeoisie 
nor the feudal landlord class had led the restoration, allowing an all-power- 
ful state to fill this leadership vacuum. While the Rono faction was ready for 
a proletarian revolution in Japan, the Koza faction accepted the Comintern 
determination that Japan needed a two-stage revolution, the first to topple the 
emperor system and the second the capitalists. As a result, the debate on the 
Asiatic mode in Japan was almost entirely carried on by Koza faction Marxists, 
since it was not of immediate importance to the Rono faction.38 

The central issue for Japanese commentators on the Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction was the enormous role played in Japan’s modernization efforts by the 
state, the imperial institution. The emperor system represented not a progres- 
sive historical development but a repressive legacy from the past, something 
to be overturned. It looked much like an Asiatic remnant in Japan, at a time 
when such an institution did not exist in China (1920s and 1930s). However, a 
Japanese critic risked lese majesté if he identified the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion (as the object for revolution) with the emperor and Japan’s top-heavy state 
system in the post-restoration period, a force of ever more oppression and mil- 
itarism in the Showa era (from 1926). In fact, the Asiatic mode of production 
became a metaphor for the resistance of Japanese society to development. 

The Japanese participants effectively shared among themselves the tasks of 
translating the pertinent materials from Russian, German, and Chinese, thus 
eliminating repetition of effort. Their work had a salutary effect on the schol- 
arly level of the controversy in Japan. All the major writings of the Aziatchiki 
and anti-Aziatchiki appeared through the first half of the 1930s, and a full 
translation by Hayakawa Jir6 of the Leningrad Conference papers appeared in 
1933.29 Because of the political commitment to the Chinese revolution, major 


37. On the assimilation of Marxism (and Marxism-Leninism) in Japan and all the Japanese 
factors therein, see Hoston, Marxism and the Crisis of Development, 35-54. 

38 Hoston, Marxism and the Crisis of Development, 145. 
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writings from the Chinese debates, particularly books by Kuo Mo-jo and T’ao 
Hsi-sheng, rapidly appeared in Japanese as well.*° 

The Japanese contributors to the debate often combined lives as active 
Communists with dedicated scholarship, and the abrupt conclusion of the 
debate over the Asiatic mode in the Soviet Union had no such effect in the 
Japanese scholarly press. Stalinist efforts to end discussion of the Asiatic mode 
of production failed in Japan, as they had in China, because Japanese (and 
Chinese) Marxist scholars felt strongly that they had to fit Marx’s generic 
pattern with native historical development, and both Japanese and Chinese 
were committed to having a social revolution. 

The earliest attempt to explain the meaning of the term “Asiatic mode of 
production” appeared in a long essay by Fukuda Tokuzo in 1927. Although 
Fukuda laid out all the available citations from Marx, the best conclusions 
he could suggest were that “Asiatic mode of production” denoted the primi- 
tive village commune, that Marx seemed to equate “Asiatic” with “Indian,” and 
that the topic needed much further study.4? The first serious effort to place 
the Asiatic mode of production in Japanese history appeared in Hattori Shiso’s 
Meiji ishin shi (A history of the Meiji Restoration, [1928]), the book Hu Chiiu- 
yuan later cited with admiration in China. Hattori related Marx’s notion of the 
Asiatic mode of production to the combination of handicraft production and 
small farmer agriculture in the economy of the Edo period (1601-1868).*3 The 
first Japanese theoretical treatment of the Asiatic mode of production and its 
place in Chinese history appeared the following year in an article by Hirata 
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Yoshie, who adamantly claimed that Marx and Engels had not characterized 
Chinese society by feudalism but by the Asiatic mode and that this Asiatic 
mode was essentially a feudal form of exploitation. In other words, China was 
Asiatic on the surface but fundamentally feudal at heart. Several months later, 
the party leader Noro Eitaro similarly explained the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion as a form of state feudalism.4 

Through the years 1929-1931, numerous articles touched on the Asiatic mode 
of production, offering a variety of interpretations. The first article devoted 
solely to the issue of the Asiatic mode itself appeared in May, 1930.45 Although 
the author, Terajima Kazuo, accepted the recent resolution of the Sixth Party 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party that China was not characterized 
by the Asiatic mode of production but was semi-feudal, he maintained that 
this decision concerned only the realm of practice. The theoretical front left 
many unanswered and debatable problems. Terajima’s view closely resembled 
Mad'iar’s, and the next few issues of the journal in which his essay appeared, 
Puroretaria kagaku (Proletarian science), ran several articles on the Asiatic 
mode of production and numerous pieces concerning China. 

In 1931, Ito Zohei began his work, Nihon kokka no seiritsu katei (The forma- 
tive process of the Japanese state), by quoting Marx’s preface to the Critique 
and asking what this sequence of modes of production meant for the study 
of Japanese history. What was unclear for the Asiatic (while spelled out for 
the other modes of production), he argued, were the social and economic sys- 
tems attached. From this interesting observation, Ito concluded that in Japan 
the Asiatic mode of production emerged in the primitive communal stage 
of history and lingered in remnant form through slavery to feudalism.*® Late 
that year, Hani Goro essentially concurred that the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion leaned either toward the slaveholding or the serf mode.*” He continued 
to struggle with this strange concept in a long article through the following 
year, after gaining access to Mad’iar’s first book in translation. His conclu- 
sions remained the same: the Asiatic mode of production was basically slav- 
ery or serfdom, was linked initially to the decline of primitive society, and 
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represented the earliest stage of class conflict in world-historical development. 
This last point was new and became more important as the debate proceeded. 
The Asiatic mode of production in China, Hani argued, was not fundamentally 
distinct from feudalism.*® 

In 1932, the papers from the Leningrad Conference began to appear in 
Japanese translation. The political victory of the anti-Aziatchiki in Russia 
might have aborted Japanese discussion of the Asiatic mode, but the tempta- 
tion to work through all the intellectual problems posed by this mysterious 
concept, which seemed to contradict other Marxist notions, proved stronger 
than the Soviet efforts to strangle debate, and few Japanese scholars were pre- 
pared to abandon the Asiatic mode of production altogether.19 

The debate mushroomed in 1933 and 1934, and three schools of thought 
emerged. In the first were advocates of the Asiatic mode as synonymous with 
pre-class society; others saw it as a transitional era from the primitive com- 
mune to slavery; and still others regarded it as the first class society. In each of 
these related points of view, the Asiatic mode of production was not unique to 
Asian society but part of the universal historical progression. A second school 
of thought included scholars who continued to maintain that the Asiatic mode 
was an Asian variant of either slavery or feudalism. In these two positions, both 
derived from Soviet views, the Asiatic mode of production was geographically 
specific. Finally, there were scholars who saw the Asiatic mode less as a dis- 
tinct era bounded by two others in the historical continuum than as a quality 
that distinguished the long-term development of pre-capitalist Oriental soci- 
ety from primitive communism through feudalism: namely, stagnation and 
despotism. 

Hayakawa Jiro was an early and consistent contributor to the Japanese 
debate. In 1933, he was prepared simultaneously to suggest that Japanese soci- 
ety after the Taika Reforms of 645 resembled the Asiatic mode of production, 
that Mad’iar and Varga had held incorrect positions, and that “of course, the 
Asiatic mode of production is a kind of feudalism.’5° He came under ferocious 
criticism that year. Some attacked his idea that placed the Asiatic mode after 
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the Taika Reforms. One author simply asked what had happened to slavery in 
Japanese history.*! 

In 1934, Hayakawa began to publish work on the Asiatic mode of production 
in a new vein, now denying that it had anything to do with feudalism; it was 
this incarnation of his work that was published in Chinese translation. He now 
regarded the Asiatic mode of production as one social formation that emerged 
in the process of the dissolution of primitive society. He meant to offer the 
Asiatic mode of production the dignity of its own place as a bona-fide mode 
of production, one of Marx’s original four, and thus a class society, in fact, the 
first. He also linked it, citing Capital, to a complex system of tribute-bearing 
vassalage (konosei) established when one community conquers another.>? The 
reason that Hayakawa’s Asiatic mode of production resembled slaveholding 
is neither coincidental nor because he viewed it as an Asian variant of slave- 
holding society. Rather, he saw the Asiatic mode as most potentially operative 
at that stage of social development when one society has conquered a more 
primitive society and put an unequal system of enforced vassalage into effect. 
This action would destroy the pristine commune and begin a path toward slav- 
ery—and the Asiatic mode fell along this path in Hayakawa’s formulation. 

In their early contributions, Hattori and Hani agreed with Iolk’s position that 
regarded the Asiatic mode of production as an Asiatic variant either of feudal- 
ism or slavery. When he looked back at the debate in the immediate postwar 
years, though, Hattori chiefly remembered the confusion and plethora of views 
spawned as texts poured into Japan from Russia and elsewhere. He recalled a 
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comment made in 1935 by one of the lesser-known participants: “It is my feel- 
ing that for us to aim toward a proper understanding and explanation [of the 
Asiatic mode of production], it is an indispensable precondition that we clearly 
elucidate the [appropriate] documents and methodology of Marxism and in 
addition that our concrete knowledge of history be filled out considerably.”>? In 
this, Hattori wholeheartedly concurred. 

No Japanese scholar involved in this debate made more prolific use of the 
available doctrinal, as opposed to the empirical, material than did Moritani 
Katsumi. In 1934, he demonstrated great versatility in handling the writings of 
Marx and Engels in an essay that placed the Asiatic mode of production before 
slavery at the final stage of the primitive commune.** Over the next few years, 
he published several more articles on the subject, finally putting them together 
as a book in 1937. Working with one basic source that he quoted in whole or 
in part literally dozens of times and usually in boldface—that one sentence 
from Marx’s Critique—Moritani claimed that the Asiatic mode of production 
constituted a full-fledged epoch in the universal societal pathway. If Marx had 
not meant it as a genuine historical stage, Moritani argued, echoing Li Chi, he 
would not have stated it so clearly to be one. Moritani identified the Asiatic 
mode of production with the “agricultural commune” (nogyo kyodotai), a tech- 
nical term indicating a society that emerged from the lower-level, primitive 
commune. The Asiatic mode of production then constituted a generic social 
and economic formation in the larger transition from pre-class to class society 
on the way to slavery and beyond. As such, it could not have been meant to be 
geographically specific to Asia but rather to be a “category of world history” 
whose primary qualities had been reached earliest and most clearly in Asia— 
hence its name.°5 

Ozaki Hotsumi, a famous journalist executed for his role in the Sorge spy 
ring, closely followed Moritani’s explanation of the Asiatic mode of production 
in a series of lectures given at Tokyo Imperial University in early 1939, pub- 
lished later that year as Gendai Shina ron (On contemporary China). For Ozaki, 
the fact that the “village commune’ was responsible for Social stagnation was 
obvious; the really important question was how it had been preserved for so 
long. His answers were less satisfying: the importance of wet-field agriculture 
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in addition to the great ability of China’s social structure (before the intrusion 
of the capitalist powers) to assimilate conquerors and their lower social and 
cultural levels.5° 

Watanabe Yoshimichi arrived at similar conclusions in his book, Nihon 
kodai shakai (Ancient Japanese society). He argued that Asiatic society pre- 
ceded antiquity and was based on communal relations. The Asiatic mode of 
production was also, however, a transitional era, the last stage of primitive 
communism and the incubus for the formation of a society that recognized 
private property. In order to posit such a transformation from a pre-class to 
class society, Watanabe had to generate an explanation for the origin of class 
differentiation within the undifferentiated commune. If all history was the 
history of class struggle, the Asiatic mode of production had a singular role to 
play in societal development, for it marked the true beginning of world history 
linking pre-class and class society. 

Another winding path through a variety of views was traveled by Akizawa 
Shuji. Initially, he was attracted to Hayakawa’s depiction of the Asiatic mode 
as a tribute-bearing system. From late 1935, he abandoned this approach and 
rejected the assumption that the Asiatic mode of production was a class soci- 
ety preceding antiquity. Instead, he pointed to slavery as the first class soci- 
ety, labeled Mad’iar’s ideas “myth,” and now identified the Asiatic mode of 
production with the “village commune” (ndson kyodotai or, as he translated 
it, Dorfgemeinschaft), acknowledging that this social formation postdated the 
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primitive commune. Because members of the “village commune’ had already 
begun to engage in individual (as opposed to group) activities, the village 
appeared to be in transition from common ownership to the sprouts of private 
ownership. Nonetheless, significant communal aspects remained and contin- 
ued to influence social structure for some time. In fact, Akizawa asserted, the 
“Village commune’ stayed in place for an inordinately long stretch of time, not 
allowing the process of individuation and atomization, observable elsewhere 
in world history, to develop unfettered. The primary result was the kind of 
“Asiatic stagnation” commonly seen in China.5® 

In Akizawa’s view, the Asiatic mode of production did not qualify as a dis- 
tinct stage of history, nor did it necessarily apply only to Oriental society. It did 
prefigure the first social formation in the historical progression—slavery—and 
Akizawa was relentless in his criticism of anyone who had placed it elsewhere. 
He thus vilified all those (Godes, Iolk, and others) who had suggested that the 
Asiatic mode constituted an Asiatic variant of feudalism, for how could the 
decline of the primitive commune lead to the formation of feudalism? What 
had happened to slavery? Ultimately, in a flash of extreme confusion, Akizawa 
concluded that the Asiatic mode of production was an “Asiatic” slavery, add- 
ing, as if to underscore the confusion: “The basic characteristic of ‘ancient’ 
Asiatic society is the unique and incomplete development of slavery, con- 
stricted by the obstinate persistence of the village commune.”°? Akizawa was 
fiercely attacked for his views, especially his notion in the late 1930s that the 
only resolution to stagnation in China was Japan’s invasion. No one reserved 
more vitriol for him than did Lii Chen-yii, but it is doubtful that Akizawa ever 
saw Lii’s attacks. 


Why were serious historians of any nationality attracted to this strange con- 
cept named with apparent geographic specificity, and what explains its con- 
tinuing attraction? While efforts to eliminate the Asiatic mode of production 
from Soviet discussions of East Asian history were successful by the early 
19308, the debates in China and Japan were just gaining steam at that point. 
The issues surrounding the Asiatic mode of production and its apparent 
importance as a retarding element, either in full-fledged form or as a lingering 
remnant in subsequent historical stages, were just too important to termi- 
nate discussion. 
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Marxist historiography was only taking root in East Asia when the debates 
on the Asiatic mode of production began. As soon as native Chinese and 
Japanese historians confronted Marxism, the enigma of the Asiatic mode of 
production emerged. And, Marx was no help, for a close look at his writings 
revealed conflicting signals: the entire Orient was afflicted with the retarding 
characteristics of the Asiatic mode of production; yet the Taiping Rebellion 
might spur a social revolution in China and the West (as he wrote for the New 
York Tribune), and Japan had experienced a normal feudal stage of develop- 
ment (as he wrote in Capital). 

Leszek Kolakowski has pointed out that the Asiatic mode of production 
seemed to contradict three basic tenets of Marxist theory, which was in part 
the reason for Stalin’s efforts to eliminate it. First, standard Marxism spoke 
of the primacy of productive forces, whereas the Asiatic mode of production 
seemed to stress geographic factors; second, Marxism ordinarily emphasized 
the necessity of progress in the history of society, while the Asiatic mode was 
tied up with social stagnation; and, third, Marxism underscored the universal- 
ity of social development, while the Asiatic mode by contrast modified that 
claim, seeing it solely as a Western phenomenon.®° 

On the surface, the interest of Soviet scholars appears both simpler and 
more bewildering than that of scholars in China or Japan. The Aziatchiki 
were the trained Sinologists, who could read and speak the Chinese language, 
who had lived in China, and who were sympathetic to China. They were con- 
cerned with working out the details of the Asiatic mode of production and 
how it fit East Asian history and society. But because the Soviet debate was 
so consciously conditioned by the requirements of the Chinese revolution 
and the Comintern’s role therein, it was highly politicized from the start. 
While Mad’iar and the other Aziatchiki seriously attempted to apply Marx’s 
ideas on “Asiatic society” to China and elsewhere, the response to them at the 
time was blatantly political. The attacks of Iolk and Godes at the Leningrad 
Conference clearly never aimed at proving point by point that Mad’iar or 
Varga misunderstood Chinese history or Chinese society. In their estima- 
tion, the Aziatchiki misinterpreted Marx and Engels—a far worse error—and 
thereby endangered the future of the Chinese revolution and presumably the 
Comintern’s role in it. 

What remains bewildering is the intensity of the attack on the Aziatchiki 
in the Soviet Union. The simple answer is that Stalin sought control over 
the Chinese movement, and so he and his proxies insisted that it was not 
ready for the socialist phase but had to pursue the more moderate, bour- 
geois-democratic revolution, and align with the Kuomintang, designated as 
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the party of the bourgeoisie. The Aziatchiki called for a socialist revolution 
because the influence of the Asiatic mode of production had retarded China’s 
development, China’s experience with capitalism was extremely young, and 
the Chinese “bourgeoisie” was too weak to lead a revolution. The Trotskyists at 
precisely the same time were arguing that Chinese capitalism was sufficiently 
developed for its proletariat to proceed with a socialist revolution. Stalin and 
his supporters did away with both of these bothersome groups, often by label- 
ing the Aziatchiki as Trotskyists. 

This explanation goes some way in elucidating what happened to the Soviet 
debate, but it does not explain the variety of anti-Aziatchik perspectives that 
appeared in print in the Soviet Union through the early 1930s. Some said the 
Asiatic mode of production never existed; others said, without documenta- 
tion, that Marx meant it as an “Asian variant of feudalism’; still others said, also 
without substantiation, that it replaced slavery in the Asian historical context. 
Which one was the orthodox Stalinist description? We simply do not know. 
When Stalin in the late 1930s released his definitive statement of the five stages 
of universal historical development, the Asiatic mode of production was gone, 
not to reappear in the Soviet Union until de-Stalinization in the early 1960s. 
A tentative explanation of the intensity of the sentiment against the Asiatic 
mode of production mixed with a confusion of refutations would be that those 
“debaters,” most of whom knew little of China, were striving to ally with the 
side they expected would prevail, to demonstrate concerted and vigorous sup- 
port for Stalin’s position, but that they were unable in the early 1930s to fix 
on the “correct” anti-Aziatchik position. 

The Chinese case is equally baffling, albeit for different reasons. Although 
the early participants in the debates on the history of Chinese society, from 
which the debate on the Asiatic mode emerged, were not established histo- 
rians at the time, they and many others became historians as the years pro- 
gressed. How is it that Marxism attracted their attention in such a rapid and 
thoroughgoing manner? It could be argued that the political activism of 
Marxism-Leninism first caught their eye and that theory followed naturally. In 
other words, Marxism-Leninism posited a revolution in the immediate future, 
and history, if properly interpreted, could prove that scientifically. Thus, the 
scientific pretensions of Marxism in conjunction with an emphasis on revolu- 
tionary practice provided the key to its appeal to the Chinese. 

This explanation, accurate as far as it goes, only illuminates a part of 
the larger picture. The work of Marx and Engels on the “Orient” shared 
all the culture-bound prejudices, misinformation, and general ignorance of 
late eighteenth and nineteenth-century Europe. They often wrote in terms 
of ethnic stereotypes and used data from travelers to seventeenth-century 
India to characterize nineteenth-century China. One can easily imagine that 
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the notion of an Asiatic mode of production would nauseate nationalistic 
Chinese historians in their first encounter with it. Chinese radical thinkers 
had by then been struggling for several decades to have China accepted as a 
“normal” country, of course with distinctive qualities but fundamentally par- 
ticipating in the same linear path to a glorious future. Historical materialism 
offered them this pathway. In fact, if the racist overtones of the Asiatic mode 
of production could be ignored, it might offer them an express ticket to that 
destination. Thus Chinese historians wrestled long and hard with the Asiatic 
mode of production. Some found a place for it in the “normal” historical flow. 
Others followed the Russian example and described it as an Asian variant of 
feudalism in China. Few, surprisingly few, denied its validity on the basis of its 
Eurocentrism. 

Arif Dirlik has argued that we have to understand the genuine appeal of 
historical materialism for Chinese historians in the 1920s and 1930s.°! The ques- 
tion is why. Did Marxism represent a crystallization of theoretical truth? Did 
it offer a uniformly optimistic view of the future? Chinese historians of this 
period were initially captivated by Marxist theory, since historical materialism 
simultaneously made the parameters of understanding clear, provided a plan 
of action, and gave order to a chaotic world. Historians were thus intrigued 
by historical materialism as theory, but they were engrossed by Marxism- 
Leninism as a political instrument. To paraphrase Mao Tse-tung, politics took 
command, even then. 

Chinese historians did not necessarily, consciously or unconsciously, use 
historical materialism merely to buttress their political plans. They had no 
choice but to use the Marxist classics as the occasion required. In part, this 
is why Reikhardt and Kovalev, of negligible import in the Soviet debates on 
China (and East Asia, generally), became central in the Chinese and Japanese 
debates on the Asiatic mode of production. These two Soviet writers enabled 
the Chinese historians to keep intact all the elements of Marxist historical 
theory, including the Asiatic mode, while explaining away the not-so-attractive 
side of the Asiatic mode of production by seeing it as just another name for a 
“normal” stage (slavery) elsewhere. Thus China retained its integrity as a his- 
torical society progressing along regular stages of development, albeit with 
a certain distinctiveness because of the variant quality of its slaveholding 
period. Reikhardt and Kovalev offered the Chinese and the Japanese the best 
of both worlds. 

There is something deeper and psychologically more telling at the root 
of the appeal of Marxist historical theory to the Chinese. Perhaps it is true 
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of everyone, but what was clearly true of Chinese Marxists in the 1920s and 
1930s was their need for some absolute ontological security, some approach 
to the understanding of contemporary society, politics, and history that was 
beyond question, beyond the mundane realities of the contemporary world. 
No one doubted the essential validity of Marxist theory, insofar as it was under- 
stood. Class struggle, social evolution through stages of development, and all 
the basic trappings of historical materialism were never debated; they were 
simply accepted on faith. By comparison, the issue of a distinct Asiatic mode 
of production was insignificant in the extreme. In fact, the debate on the his- 
tory of society, by comparison, was a major triviality, a huge intellectual exer- 
cise, as budding Chinese Marxist historians began to expand their capacities 
as scholars. 

The Japanese case presents its own set of enigmas. If the idea of the Asiatic 
mode of production was offensive to the Chinese, as some have argued, 
it should then certainly have been to the Japanese as well. Marx had noted 
that, because of the nature of Japanese feudalism, Japan's social development 
would probably follow that of the West, and hence Japan was, strictly speak- 
ing, not “Asiatic.’®* But no sooner did Japanese Marxist historians tackle the 
Asiatic mode of production than they launched into an immensely rich debate 
that produced a wide variety of views. Searches for its existence in Japan’s past 
began at once. Hattori Shiso placed it in the Edo period, while Hayakawa Jiro 
found it in the mid-seventh century, a thousand years earlier. 

The Japanese took to Marxism, much as they had to Buddhism and Neo- 
Confucianism in earlier times and to industrial capitalism in our own, with 
extraordinary gusto and intellectual interest. Many thought the revolution 
was soon to come, but their approach to the study of history does not reveal a 
dominant political bent. One can see clearly that these young Marxist scholars, 
primarily of the Koza faction, were struggling to make sense of change and the 
lack of it in history, of the meaning of historical stagnation, and the place of 
the Asiatic mode in history. For the Japanese, the principal issue was the origin 
of an overwhelmingly powerful Japanese state (the emperor system) since the 
time of the Meiji Restoration. Here, many Japanese critics found the lingering 
effects of “Asiatic” society, even if Japan had never experienced a pure Asiatic 
mode of production or had done so centuries before. 
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In China, the imperial system had been overthrown in the name of republi- 
canism (or bourgeois democracy in Marxist terminology) inigu, but a sustained 
modernization effort had failed. Political devolution, economic deprivation, 
and social instability were rampant and plain to see. China’s apparent inability 
to forge national unity through political or social integration was consistently 
blamed on the self-sufficient, undynamic nature of the Chinese village, one of 
the hallmarks of the Asiatic mode of production, even if few Chinese critics 
actually claimed that China might ever have been characterized as “Asiatic.” 
Madiiar’s work was popular in China, not so much because he attracted fol- 
lowers, but because he had a deeper understanding of the issues involved in 
Chinese society and history. He had lived and conducted research there, and 
even if his ideas found little fertile ground, the focus of his analysis and that of 
many Chinese scholars were similar. 


One would think that the Chinese and Vietnamese revolutions would retire 
the concept of the Asiatic mode of production from the Marxist schema for 
all time, and indeed certain neo-Marxist critics in the West have so argued. 
Who could still possibly entertain the absurd notion of Asia as stagnant? 
With all the research of the past two generations, who could still argue, as 
Wittfogel did in the late 1950s, that water control was the root of a monolithic 
despotism throughout the Orient? Where was the “rural commune” to be 
found? Committed Marxist historians in the West, such as Jean Chesneaux, 
felt a need to bridge this gap between the two Marxes, the universalist and 
the Orientalist.6? This goal required ignoring questions that might topple the 
entire edifice by looking for ways to incorporate the changes of the postwar 
world into Marx’s nineteenth-century schema, much as fundamentalists find 
sanctions for everything in scripture. It also required considerable sleight of 
hand, for the overwhelming weight of postwar scholarship flies in the face of 
most of the basic elements of the Asiatic mode. 

Most recently, however, more essential questions are being asked. The 
Chinese are beginning to examine socialism itself, such as Chou Yang’s sug- 
gestion that there may in fact be alienation under socialism and Hu Yao-pang’s 
subsequently retracted statement that Marxism may have limited applicabil- 
ity for China. In Japan, there has been considerable discussion of the Asiatic 
mode of production since the conclusion of World War 1, influenced by the 
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development of sociology and the Weberian-Marxist theory of local commu- 
nity (kyodotai) as well as by postwar European work on the Asiatic mode of 
production, such as that of Hungarian scholar Ferenc Tékei. Japan has also 
recently witnessed a concerted scholarly rebuttal of the postwar dominance of 
Marxism in the Japanese academy, taking different forms in different places.§* 
At Kyoto University, where Marxist economics was first taught in Japan, the 
theory of historical stages has been seriously attacked as of little use for an 
understanding of China, and many who previously applied developmental 
schemes to Chinese history are in the process of retracting them.® The attack- 
ers have left many questions unanswered, many others unasked, and still others 
poorly addressed, but at least basic issues are now on the table for discussion. 

At the same time, the Asiatic mode of production may reappear, as it has over 
the past few years, for altogether inverted reasons and with curious results.®° 
When something as strange as the Asiatic mode of production becomes the 
object of debate in modern China, a society in which the press is so closely 
controlled, we are well advised to look for another message. The Asiatic mode 
can be an important vehicle for Aesopian criticism. Through a discussion 
of the Asiatic mode of production, for example, one can advance a thinly 
veiled criticism of the tremendous despotic power of the state or its ruler (for 
example, Mao Tse-tung). Or, it might be used implicitly to buttress the notion 
of China having a distinctive path to socialism. Or, a Chinese historian may 
be testing how far he or she can stretch the boundaries of accepted Marxist 
theory. These purposes appear to have been behind the debate in 1980-1981 on 
the Asiatic mode of production in China. It is precisely because of the Asiatic 
mode's unsolved nature within historical materialism that it can be raised and 
lowered for debate, used as a metaphor for something more important and 
beyond the ken of direct, public discussion (as it was for the emperor system 
in pre-war Japan). It seems to appear on the Marxist scholarly agenda during 
periods when a Marxist orthodoxy is just taking form, is breaking down, or 
does not exist at all. 
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Introduction: Ito Takeo and the Research Work 
of the South Manchurian Railway Company 


In November 1906, following the Russo-Japanese War, Japan acquired the 
South Manchurian Railway (SMR). Goto Shimpei was named its first president 
and he immediately made plans for inaugurating a Research Department. 
“Research” was something Goto considered utterly essential to colonial man- 
agement. Tokutomi Soho once said of Goto: “Everyone has his own peculiari- 
ties. ‘Research’ is something that always hung close to Goto like a briefcase.”! 
The Research Department began in April 1907 as a small agency and changed 
its name many times, at its height, around 1940, encompassing a total of 2,354 
employees. It lasted for thirty-eight years, before the arrest of many of its main 
operatives by the Kwantung Army and Japan’s defeat in World War 11 spelled 
its demise. Who came to work for it and why? How did they see themselves? To 
what use was their research put, and what did they think about that? These are 
a few of the questions to be addressed in this introduction. 

With Japan as the major force in Manchuria after 1906, Goto Shimpei 
proceeded with his master plan for colonial development through research. 
The smp received a huge quantity of capital, 200 million yen, half from the 
government and half in a public offering. It was never simply a for-profit com- 
pany, for the sMR had a sense of immense responsibility, of mission. Among 
other things, Goto wanted to be sure Manchuria never ceased to be under 
Japanese control, and that necessitated the immigration of 500,000 Japanese 
to the area.” 

The slogan he devised for his conception of colonial control has been the 
object of considerable discussion: bunso6 teki bubi, or “military preparedness in 
civil garb.” Ito records Goto’s words on the subject: 
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In short, colonial policy is military preparedness in civil garb; it is carrying: 
out the hegemon’s strategies under the flag of the kingly way. Such a colonial 
policy is inescapable in our time. What facilities, then, are necessary to see 
it through? 

We have to implement a cultural invasion with a Central Laboratory, popu- 
lar education for the resident populace, and forge other academic and eco- 
nomic links. Invasion may not be an agreeable expression, but [language] 
aside we can generally call our policy one of invasion in civil garb.... Certain 
scholars have said that the secret of administration lies in taking advantage of 
the people's weaknesses. ... Insofar as the secret to administration does hang 
on the weak points of mankind’s way of life and in fact has throughout history, 
it is that much more so with colonial policy.? 

No mincing of words here. A main research office was established in 
Dairen, a branch in Tokyo for the first project in January 1908, and the East 
Asian Economic Investigation Bureau (EEB) later that year. Both the human 
and natural sciences were to be researched, and a massive network of facilities 
took form in Manchuria and later in China proper. Goto had been trained as a 
medical doctor in Germany, and the methodical, clinical approach to research 
problems became a hallmark of smR research. 

Got6 asked Professor Okamatsu Santar6 of Kyoto University, an expert in 
Chinese law, to head the Research Department. Okamatsu had led the team 
that researched the “oid customs” of Taiwan when Goto had been colonial civil 
governor there. But, Okamatsu had never run the kind of Research Department 
now envisioned for Manchuria, so Goto sent him to Europe to study the opera- 
tions of such an outfit. Manchuria was many, many times the size of Taiwan; 
it was not yet an outright colony of Japan; and the Research Department had 
not yet acquired the kind of staff needed for a comparable study of Manchuria. 
Nonetheless, Goto regarded it as absolutely indispensable to colonial manage- 
ment to have detailed research on the “Old Customs of Manchuria,” for with- 
out this background knowledge, transforming and protecting the region would 
be difficult.4 
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The next major project, begun in response to a suggestion of Shiratori 
Kurakichi (founder of the Tokyo University School of Sinology), was a research 
facility for the study of Manchurian and Korean history and geography. Only an 
age of imperialism could have brought together two such different personali- 
ties as Shiratori and Goto. Shiratori was the quintessential scholar, whose only 
thoughts about contemporary China were scornful and condescending.® With 
the Japanese now ruling the roost in Manchuria as well as in Korea (which 
would be officially annexed in a few years), Shiratori saw a prime opportunity 
(with Japanese military and financial support) to get his hands on previously 
unseen quantities of documents lying dormant throughout the region. Goto 
had another vision altogether, but that would not become apparent until their 
three reports were published in 1913-1914. Shiratori had mobilized the cream 
of Todai Sinology, all of whom were his students, to compile this work: five 
volumes with a total of about 2,250 pages. Considering the short time they had 
to prepare this research, Shiratori’s young men produced a magnificent piece 
of pioneering scholarship, a major inspiration to subsequent generations of 
Japanese, Chinese, and Western scholars.® 

Goto and subsequent sMR heads were not pleased, and the facility was 
immediately closed in 1914. Shiratori removed the materials to the Faculty 
of Letters at Todai and continued work for the next twenty years, producing 
another thirteen volumes of research. Goto’s displeasure was with the lack of 
colonial drive on the part of the pedants who had collected the documents 
with his money. Whatever scholarship their work may have achieved, he found 
little worth in it for Japanese colonization of the region under study. This mix 
of scholarship and colonial policy, bunso teki bubi in Goto’s words, became 
the main research tradition at the sMR. Even though many of the researchers 
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forgot this fact at times, the leaders never did. As Hara Kakuten has accurately 
noted, “research” organs were not established for the sake of scholarship, but to 
facilitate the management of Manchuria and the operations of the sMR. 

In the late 1910s, the Research Department (or Research Section, as it was 
called after late 1908) began slowly to expand its staff, principally through its 
EEB, to 51 employees in 1918. By 1926, the number reached 167, and after the 
Manchurian Incident of 18 September 1931 it began to mushroom. The post- 
World War I era witnessed a boom in research institutes in the private indus- 
trial sector in Japan, and a competition developed for staff from university 
graduates. Only around 1920 did the smp begin to consider hiring youngsters 
fresh out of college.’ Ito Takeo, who completed school that year, recalls seeing 
an SMR recruitment poster on the Todai campus and going to sign up for a test. 

Why would a liberal-minded young man run off to join a colonial company 
in a foreign country? From the time he graduated from Tokyo University in 
1920 until the end of the war, Ito Takeo’s life was consumed by smrp research 
on China. His autobiography is a fascinating document in the history of that 
immense Japanese colonial enterprise, its collection of invaluable materials 
on China, and the tragedy of those idealistic young men who went to work 
for the sMR and were broken by the Kwantung Army. As an undergraduate, 
Ito and his school buddies had become aware of large social issues of the day. 
Henry Smith has shown how these confused but concerned young men looked 
to themselves for standards the nation could no longer supply. Finally they 
formed the Shinjinkai (New Man Society), a liberal group of boys facing real 
problems in Japan and the world and posing timeless, imponderable questions 
about mankind. Ozaki Hotsumi, who later joined the smR as a consultant, 
was one of It6’s classmates also in the Shinjinkai. “The typical member of the 
Shinjinkai,’ writes Chalmers Johnson, “adopted this socially tolerated method 
of student protest but took care not to go so far to the left as to endanger his 
chances for bureaucratic employment.’8 

But why the smR? Ito explains that through the Shinjinkai he and his 
friends met men they admired like Sano Manabu, who was active in social 
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movements in Japan and was also working for the EEB. They had already been 
introduced to China and the Chinese revolution through the lectures of one of 
their heroes, Professor Yoshino Sakuz6, the patron saint of Taisho democracy.® 
There was an excitement after World War I, when the Western powers were 
no longer so powerful in East Asia, about the possibilities for social reform, 
not just in Japan but all over East Asia. Manchuria was sparsely populated; 
Japan was feeling a population and job crunch; and peaceful expansion for 
economic development became a popular notion of Japan’s role in forging the 
new, postwar international order. It is worth reiterating that Japanese liberal- 
ism and reformism have never been strictly separated from something known 
generically as “Japanese imperialism.” Young men like Ito Takeo were not think- 
ing about the conquest of Asia when they joined the smrp, and under their 
leadership many other like-minded young men came to the research agencies 
of the SMR. 

There were, however, other men associated with smR research who had 
radically different ideas about the future of Northeast Asia. Take, by way of 
example, the case of Okawa Shumei. A believer in Indian Buddhism, he made 
a sharp transition to radical pan-Asianism when he learned of British impe- 
rialism and its deleterious effect on the real India. Two years later, in 1918, he 
joined the EEB. In China he made contact with Kita Ikki, the noted fascist and 
former friend of Chinese revolutionary Sung Chiao-jen, and got to know others 
who would later form the extreme right wing. He attracted a good number of 
followers in Manchuria in the 1930s. 

Another group of right-wing sMR researchers who worked intimately with 
the Kwantung Army would include first and foremost Miyazaki Masayoshi. 
Miyazaki had studied in Moscow before World War 1, and he was there at the 
time of the Bolshevik Revolution. He became the leading figure among sMR 
Russian specialists, particularly in economic matters. He later forged close 
ties with Ishiwara Kanji and the Kwantung Army, responding to their call for 
researchers to take a more active role in the military’s planning. He was there 
for the Kwantung Army at the time of the Manchurian Incident.! 

It is much less difficult to understand why men like Okawa, Miyazaki, and 
those associated with such groups as the Manchurian Youth League went to 
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work for the smR. Nonetheless, the atmosphere among researchers was decid- 
edly liberal and antimilitary. Every memoirist and every critic who has written 
about SMR research institutions, regardless of their political views, recalls the 
vibrantly open and free atmosphere there. That atmosphere made it possible 
for such different types to mix and work together. It also made research at the 
SMR and in Manchuria generally a much freer place than Japanese institutions 
or Japan." As the political climate moved to the right at home, the sMR would 
become a haven for many leftists under great pressures in the mother country. 

The Kwantung Army had high hopes for the research, but it was still unhappy 
at what it perceived to be a lack of direction on the part of the Research 
Section. For all their antimilitary feelings, the researchers could hardly fight 
the Kwantung Army; in fact, they often needed military protection in the field. 
This mutual need was satisfied when Sada K6jiro became head of the Research 
Section in the mid-1920s. Sada worked hard to convince the Kwantung Army 
that by creating an anti-Japanese incident out of Chinese nationalism in 
Manchuria, the military could strengthen its hold in the region.!* It may not be 
too far-fetched to say that the Manchurian Incident was the result. 

After the Incident, it became increasingly apparent to many SMR research- 
ers that they had no choice but to go along with the Kwantung Army. The volte- 
face of SMR President Uchida Kosai illustrates this shift. Although initially 
antimilitary, after September 1931 he began proposing Manchurian indepen- 
dence, and he earned the disgust of many of his employees. By contrast, Vice- 
President Eguchi Teij6 abruptly resigned, saying: “This [Incident] is Napoleon’s 
Moscow. It will end in dismal failure.” But, despite its harsher stance, the mili- 
tary still needed the research resources of the sMR to carry out its plans for 
construction in Manchuria/Manchukuo. It was able easily to entice Miyazaki 
Masayoshi and several others to plan the creation of an agency that would 
prepare policy for a new regime in Manchuria. Ultimately, they formed the 
Economic Research Association (ERA) within the smrR in January 1932, shortly 
before the establishment of the puppet state of Manchukuo was announced, 
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Miyazaki and his co-workers then moved en masse over to the ERA to help 
facilitate the passage of research information to the Kwantung Army.!? 

Loyal research staffers began to fear for their autonomy, one of the cher- 
ished traditions at the Research Section. Their leaders could no longer be 
trusted, for everyone knew that smpR presidents came and went as a function 
of party politics back home, and now the head of research, Sada K6jir6, was 
demonstrating more fidelity to the military than to his own men. Word got 
out in mid-1933 that, at the Kwantung Army’s instigation, the Secretariat for 
Manchurian Affairs was planning a massive reorganization of the sMR to place 
it directly under the control of the military. Unified military control in the 
region, it was hoped, would facilitate economic and industrial development. 

The smMR employees association, under the leadership of Ito Takeo, decided 
to confront the army. They issued a manifesto which began with the words: 
“The sMR is an inheritance bequeathed by the Meiji Emperor, and it will per- 
mit no arbitrary violations.’ As he vividly describes below, Ito immediately fell 
under a shadow, suspected by the military police and criticized openly by the 
Manchurian Youth League, but he persevered. The association decided to send 
representatives to the SMR stockholders’ meeting in Tokyo with the authority 
to speak on behalf of the entire smR staff. Even the smr board of directors 
tried to stop this “unthinkable” opposition to the Kwantung Army—unsuccess- 
fully. Ultimately, Ito realized that the only sane solution was for the employees 
association to devise its own reorganization plan, which the military eventu- 
ally accepted.* Although ostensibly a victory, this was the last gasp of overt 
research independence. The Kwantung Army now had high hopes for research 
to be prepared by the ERA. 

It was one of the fascinating ironies of this whole subject that the man hired 
to head the Era’s “agricultural economy’ desk a position of considerable impor- 
tance and responsibility, was a well-known Marxist from Kyoto University, 
Ogami Suehiro, a man much influenced by Japan’s first Marxist economist, 
Kawakami Hajime. Ogami came to the sMR on the recommendation of his 
senior classmate from Kyodai, Amano Motonosuke, perhaps the most famous 
scholar of Chinese agriculture in the postwar period and also a Marxist. From 
the mid-1930s, they and others brought numerous left-wing scholars onto the 
research staff. ERA research still served the needs of the military, and this fact 


13 ~—«It6, Mantetsu ni ikite, pp. 154-55; Yamada, Mantetsu chosabu, pp. 97-102; Hara, “Mantetsu 
chésabu no rekishi,” part 19, Ajia keizai 22, 1 (January 1981): 78-79; and Noma, “Mantetsu 
keizai,’ pp. 72-74. 

14 ~—‘It6, Mantetsu ni ikite, pp. 156-64; Hara, “Mantetsu chosabu no rekishi,’ part 4, Ajia keizai 
20, 7 (July 1979): 52-54. 
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no one denies. ERA staffers prepared enormous quantities of reports, surveys, 
and document collections on every aspect of the economy, natural resources, 
local industry, and agriculture of Manchuria and North China. Research for 
the strategic needs of the army was carried out in six areas—agriculture, the 
general economy, timber, livestock, marine produce, and transport.5 

Although researchers could no longer oppose the military in their reports, 
there were several other means by which they might express their own views. 
For example, the 101 members of the ERA staff sent to study agriculture and 
water utilization based their examination on the unit of the village. After a 
thorough analysis of the contemporary state of village life, their reports 
often stressed rural poverty in China and the ill it boded for public order. 
Indeed, it could lead to banditry or rebellion, code words for anti-Japanese or 
Communist uprisings. The implication was clearly that unless conditions were 
improved, the Japanese Army would have monumental problems on its hands. 
Independent views might also see the light of day in one of the sMR serial pub- 
lications. Tremendous debates transpired on such things as the nature of the 
Chinese economy, and the lingua franca of these debates was always Marxism. 
In addition there were private ways to retain one’s integrity, such as the study 
groups of SMR researchers on Marx’s Capital or Wittfogel’s work.!® 

In 1935 Ito Takeo was transferred to the sMR office in Tien-tsin, near the 
Chi-tung (Kito, in Japanese) area recently demilitarized by the Japanese Army. 
He used his time to devise a rural investigation scheme for twenty-five villages 
in Chi-tung, to which the military promptly and unexpectedly consented. Ito 
was an avid student of the work of Liudvig I. Mad’iar, and he used the theo- 
ries of this Hungarian refugee in the Soviet Union to frame the overall ques- 
tions asked about the nature of Chinese villages, water control, and the like. 
Concern at this time with the Chinese village was not just an ERA phenom- 
enon. Many scholars—John Lossing Buck, Wilhelm Wagner, Karl A. Wittfogel, 
and Mad ’iar among others—focused on it as holding the secret to the Chinese 
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economy, and the works of all these foreign scholars were translated by sMR 
organs in the 1930s. Ito hoped that his fourteen teams (thirty-one research- 
ers in all) would be able to apply “scientific” (namely, social scientific) meth- 
ods and come up with “scientific” results. Although the reports were criticized 
then and Ito felt that they fell somewhat short of “science,” we are nonetheless 
indebted to these researchers for bequeathing us a wealth of data not other- 
wise available anywhere, even though it may have served the military’s needs. 
In actual fact, as Hara Kakuten has shown, some of the research findings did 
not accord with the military’s wishes, and this led to distrust and eventual trag- 
edy for some of the researchers.!” 

After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in July 1937, the short-lived 
Industrial Department, which had replaced the ERA, was renamed the Research 
Department again (the Research Section having been dissolved shortly after 
the founding of the ERA). The military was becoming desperate, as it now 
needed large-scale integrated research for long-term planning. To that end, the 
Research Department underwent an enormous expansion from early 1939. The 
scholars brought onto the staff in the late 1930s were largely left-wing, social- 
ists and Communists. This was precisely at the time when Marxism was all 
but banned in Japan, when (as Yamada Goichi put it) if the expression shakai 
(social) appeared in the title of a book, it was usually confiscated. As Ito notes, 
and many have followed him in this regard, Japanese leftists were prepared to 
come to Manchuria for three reasons: their political movements in Japan had 
been crushed; they had been arrested and made tenko (true or false); or their 
pasts were known and they were unable to find work at home. 

The smR research organs welcomed them with open arms, especially 
because the SMR was expanding and because these people, politics aside, were 
trained in research and had a “scientific approach. Hama Masao put it well: 
“Between Japan and Manchuria there was an ‘intellectual time-zone change.” 
Among the many leftists who joined the smrR in the late 1930s were Ishihama 
Tomoyuki, Hosokawa Karoku, Ito Ritsu, Gushima Kenzaburo, and Ozaki 
Hotsumi. Some of these fellows then helped others, and some came with 
letters of introduction from former members of the Shinjinkai to the smr’s 
Shanghai office where Ito Takeo was now in charge. This body of leftists then 
proceeded, ironically, to aid the main players in Japan’s pursuance of total war.!8 


17. Hara, “Mantetsu chésabu no rekishi,” part 32, Ajia keizai 23, 10 (October 1982): 58-61; 
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The Kwantung Army must have been aware of all the thinkers of dangerous 
thoughts who were coming to work for the sMR. Staffer Yamaguchi Susumu 
recalls that when he left the Research Department in 1942 to return to Japan, 
he was given a party at a Shanghai restaurant, and the “Internationale” was 
sung by way of send-off.!9 This would have been unimaginable in Japan, and 
the army must have known about such things. I have no definitive answer to 
this puzzle, just a few suggestions. Perhaps the army believed these tenkosha 
had truly reformed. More likely the military's need for overall large-scale 
research by a large number of well-trained social scientists, knowledgeable in 
the latest methodologies, outweighed immediate political interests. Men like 
Ogami Suehiro were indeed Marxists, but only as intellectuals or theorists, not 
as movement activists. Might an otherwise obtuse military have been aware 
of such subtle distinctions? Might it have been willing to accept the value of 
Marxist analysis while keeping close wraps on any spread of a social (or social- 
ist) movement in Manchuria or North China? 

Indeed, many left-wing researchers had managed to conceive of the role 
of Japanese imperialism as ultimately progressive as far as Manchuria’s and 
China’s social development were concerned. In 1937 Ogami wrote an essay 
arguing that the perspective of class was appropriate to historical research but 
that, in the final analysis, the state took precedence over class. Most research- 
ers buried themselves in the institutes of the smR to wait out the war. 

Among the major “integrated” studies were the famous village investiga- 
tions of North China, which have been used by Ramon Myers, Philip Huang, 
and most recently Prasenjit Duara. The smR now had considerable experience 
with field work in Chinese villages (throughout Manchuria and Chi-tung), and 
a more thorough, long-term investigation was launched in 1940, completed 
in 1942. The fascinating background to this cycle of research has never been 
discussed in English. Although space precludes a detailed analysis here, one 
should at least note that, beyond the many volumes of research reports, an 
additional eighty or more articles were published in the sMR journal Mantetsu 
chosa geppo by these very researchers on Chinese agriculture and village 
society.?° This represents an untapped gold mine. The subjects of several other 
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massive, “integrated” studies can only be mentioned: Chinese property laws, 
the textile industry, financial structures and practices, inflation, rice markets 
and brokers, wartime economic conditions, and much more.”! 

A remarkable story surrounds perhaps the most interesting of the “inte- 
grated” projects of sMR research, discussed briefly by Ito: “The Investigation 
of the Resistance Capacity of the Chinese” (Shina kosenryoku chosa). The 
implications of such a study for military needs are self-explanatory. In mid- 
1938 a base office in Dairen was set up, and research began out of the Research 
Department branch offices in Nanking, Hankow, Canton, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
and elsewhere, with the center of operations under Ito’s auspices in Shanghai. 
There were thirty researchers in all, including Ozaki Hotsumi. Nakanishi 
Tsutomu (KO) had responsibility for writing up the group’s findings. 

Unbeknownst to all but a tiny handful of his co-workers was the fact that 
Nakanishi was all the time an operative of the Japan Communist Party (JCP). 
He had entered the To-A dobun shoin (East Asian Common Culture Academy) 
in Shanghai m 1929, a common route into the smrR, and there he acquired a 
mastery of the Chinese language. During his time in school in China, he and 
several schoolmates developed overwhelming sympathies for the Chinese rev- 
olution, and they felt part of an international workers’ movement When he 
was finally expelled from school for his activities, he returned to Japan to take 
guidance from the Jcp. 

He returned to China to enter the smR (presumably under a JcpP directive) 
in April 1934. Hidden away as a small cog in a mammoth machine, he made 
his own studies of the workers’ movement and general economic conditions 
in Manchuria, which were published in sMR journals in 1934-1935 and were 
completely in the analytical Marxist vein.” 


the “living laws” (ikeru ho) that operated within Chinese society, replete with all their 
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By 1937 Nakanishi had developed the commonplace Communist depiction 
of the Chinese economy as “semifeudal and semicolonial.” Manchuria was dif- 
ferent, however, and he broke with the party line and disagreed with Ogami’s 
designation of “semifeudal” for the Northeast. In Manchuria, according to 
Nakanishi, one could clearly see the development of capitalism underway. The 
debate evolved in smR serials, entirely in the language of Marxism, although it 
was not entirely a theoretical exercise. Nakanishi had been one of Ito Takeo’s 
Chi-tung village investigators, and he had spent fifty-five days in four villages 
(one in each of four counties), questioning locals about land practices and the 
like. His analysis of the “ruthless feudal exploitation” of landlords in China, 
backed up by large quantities of data, provided the background for several 
more research essays in SMR journals. He also travelled extensively in China 
on his own or to make political contacts.?3 

Throughout his years in China, Nakanishi was establishing and retaining 
contact with a small circle of JcP and ccp agents. What these contacts ulti- 
mately amounted to is difficult to surmise; for it is precisely in this extremely 
intriguing aspect of his activities in China that Nakanishi combines a large 
dose of boasting with little real information. The result is a combination of 
frustration and infuriation on the part of the reader of his memoirs, for even 
the names of his Chinese Communist contacts are usually only pseudonyms. 
Two words he repeats endlessly throughout his memoirs are undo (the move- 
ment) and soshiki (the organization).?4 

For some reason Nakanishi, a low-level smr employee and a sub rosa 
Communist, received major responsibility in this project, most likely because 
he, of all people, was on good terms with the military. He had served for a time 
in the Shanghai office of the special services unit of the Kwantung Army. He 
threw himself into this new work with a supreme sense of confidence that 
could only have been supported by complete methodological certainty. His 
assessment of the resistance capacity of the Chinese was not simply going 
to be a comparison of Chinese and Japanese troop strength or abstract eco- 
nomic might. One had to analyze the specific nature of the formation under 
wartime conditions of China’s capacity to resist Japan materially, politically, 
and economically. The five basic elements to be studied in the formative pro- 
cess of Chinese resistance were: its weaknesses as a semicolonial, semifeu- 
dal states; its national development over the previous century, especially the 
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previous two decades; its backward rural economy; international conditions; 
and, finally, the Japanese occupation of China and the consequences of a 
guerrilla war.?5 

Two years after the commencement of research, a huge report was drawn up 
for submission to the Kwantung Army. It stressed the importance of political 
rather than purely economic factors in the mobilization of China's capacity to 
resist. Although Nakanishi was attacked by a more devoted Marxist on his staff 
for not giving sufficient weight to economics, he took the blame for this and 
stressed that for him “politics” encompassed “revolution.” He argued that the 
political and economic realms had been inextricably united over the previous 
century of rapid modernization in China. And now the Japanese invasion had 
forced an alliance between the ccp and the kmrT.?6 

China was an immense agrarian society, the report argued, and Japanese 
forces could occupy all of its major cities while the hinterland would become 
the bases of anti-Japanese resistance. For, and here Nakanishi injected results 
of his earlier research, the city and the village were not organically linked by 
economic ties as was the case in modern states. The links, such as existed, 
were extraeconomic. Researchers examined eleven places of Chinese resis- 
tance, especially in the countryside, and studied rural reconstruction, peasant 
mobilization, and the flow of goods to the resistance bases from foreign coun- 
tries. They concluded that the Chinese could resist from the rural areas for an 
exceedingly long time in what would become a war of attrition, and that they 
would continue to receive military hardware from the ussr. In other words, 
Japan could not win military in China without stretching supply lines so far as 
to be unable to protect them. 

The report went on the compare the roles of the ccp and the KMT in mobi- 
lizing resistance. It found the key in the ccp’s superior political organization 
and military leadership. The Communists had been successful because they 
were implementing land reform programs to gain peasant support. The report 
emphasized that, because of the conditions of the United Front, these land 
policies were no longer aimed at eliminating private property in land or wiping 
out landlords as a class. By contrast, the KMT sought to preserve the landlord 
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system; once trapped by the masses, such landlord-KMT types often realized 
they were better off with the Japanese, and Wang Ching-wei provided the per- 
fect example. The fall of Hankow had made many Chinese landlords fear that 
support for Chiang Kai-shek would only insure their destruction, and that they 
now had to throw in their lot with the Japanese. But the real bases of resistance 
were in the rural hinterland, primarily under Communist control. Whereas the 
countryside could carry on economically without the urban areas, the reverse 
was not true. Thus, conquest of China’s coastal cities did not imply control over 
China and the end of resistance; in addition, without the flow of goods from 
the countryside it ultimately would be impossible even to hold these areas. 
After all, even after the fall of Hankow and Canton, unoccupied China was still 
larger than the continental United States.?’ 

Even from this brief, skeletal description of an extraordinarily rich study, 
it should be clear that Nakanishi was right in almost every way. Japan could 
not defeat China militarily. When Mao Tse-tung’s “On Protracted War” became 
known shortly after this report was completed, it made many of the same 
points. Nakanishi now had to present his report to its sponsors, the Kwantung 
Army. He persuaded the commanding officer of Japan’s Nanking Army that 
what he had to say was important, and he and Gushima Kenzaburo, a collabo- 
rator on the study, travelled by military transport to Tokyo to make the same 
report to General Staff Headquarters. There they argued on the basis of their 
findings for a political end to the war in China. When they were finished there 
was silence; finally a young staff officer asked: “So, then, what sites would it best 
for us to bomb? I'd like to know the key points.” It is impossible to know if he 
was being sarcastic, if he was hiding something, or if he was just an idiot. They 
lectured elsewhere in Japan, before returning to China for engagements before 
military and civilian audiences in Peking, Chang-chia-k’ou, and elsewhere.?® 

As it became clear that the essential points of this study were in actuality 
taking place for all to see and defeat loomed large on the horizon, the military 
responded by “killing the messengers.” 

The first sign of trouble was the arrest in November 1941 by the Kempeitai 
(military police of the Kwantung Army) of Suzuki Kohei, Sato Daishiro, and 
about fifty other organizers of a peasant cooperative movement in northern 
Manchuria. Suzuki had been a member of the Shinjinkai at Todai, became 
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involved in left-wing politics in the 1920s, was arrested three times in Japan, and 
was a well-known theorist and author of Manshii no nogyo kiko (The Structure 
of Manchurian Agriculture). At the invitation of Ogami Suehiro, he joined the 
Research Department, although he later broke with Ogami theoretically stress- 
ing (with Nakanishi) that developing capitalism characterized Manchurian 
agriculture. He left the RD in July 1940 to devote himself to organizing peas- 
ants in Manchuria. For their part, the authorities saw the agricultural col- 
lective movement, and its founder Sato Daishiro in particular, as organizing 
peasants in the interest of the rural areas, not working for the greater glory of 
the Japanese Empire.?9 

In June 1942, Nakanishi was arrested. He had expected the ax to fall at 
any moment, especially after the arrest of his friend Ozaki Hotsumi, and 
had packed his bags in preparation for departure to Yenan where fellow JcP 
member Nosaka Sanzo spent the entire war. Nakanishi claims to have known 
that Ozaki was a JcPp member, but nothing at all about the Sorge spy ring. The 
Kempeitai had been following him for some time, apparently having begun to 
suspect his Communist sympathies after hearing his report on the resistance 
capacity of the Chinese. Apprehended with him in this sweep were his long- 
time friends, classmates at the East Asian Common Culture Academy, and fel- 
low sub rosa Communists Anzai Kuraji, Ozaki Shotar6, and Nishizato Tatsuo.° 

The Kempeitai became convinced that what linked all these groups—the 
peasants organizers, the Ozaki circle, and Nakanishi and other members of the 
Jcp—was the sMrR’s Research Department. No one was especially surprised 
then when the arrests moved over directly into the research staff. A Kempeitai 
order dated 17 September 1942 read in part: 


(1) The complete picture of the Communist movement among those associ- 
ated with the smr has now become clear as a result of the 28 January opera- 
tion [arrests in the agricultural cooperative movement]. (2) The Kempeitai of 
the Kwantung Army will move to extract and remove it. (3) The heads of the 
Kempeitai in the cities of Hsinking, Dairen, Harbin, Fengtien, and Chin-chou 
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are responsible for the arrest and detention of suspects according to item one 
of the enclosure. Arrests will begin on 21 September.?! 

Roughly fifty researchers were rounded up late that September. Among 
them Ogami was arrested in Kyoto, where he was back teaching economics at 
Kyoto University. A second group of sMR employees, including Ito Takeo, was 
arrested in June and July 1943. There he was reunited, with former members 
of the Shinjinkai, apparently one of the sufficient conditions for arrest. Ogami 
and four others died of typhoid fever contracted in Manchurian prisons.” 

The Kwantung Army had also begun a massive confiscation of books and 
periodicals in an effort to substantiate the existence of an intricate Communist 
plot among Japanese in Manchuria. The result was an 850-page tome, com- 
pleted in 1944, entitled Zai-Man Nikkei kyo sanshugi undo (The Communist 
Movement of Japanese in Manchuria), It analyzed hundreds of books and arti- 
cles principally from sMR publications for the political bent of the argument, 
and it described the background and activities of numerous SMR staffers. 

In spite of their expectation of being apprehended after others’ arrests, most 
SMR employees and subsequent commentators seem genuinely surprised 
that the “smrR Incident” took place. Weren't these researchers, whatever their 
theoretical views, aiding and abetting the Kwantung Army’s conquest of Asia? 
Hadn't they been providing the military with reams of research? The answer to 
both questions is, of course, yes. In fact, many lived out their lives with a pro- 
found sense of guilt. Ishido Kiyotomo, a former Shinjinkai member from Todai 
and an sMR researcher, threw a wet blanket on this whole discussion several 
years ago when he argued that the smrR Incident has to be understood purely 
as an army operation. Zai-Man Nikkei kyosanshugi undo, he argues, is a tissue 
of pure fiction, proof of nothing. If the smr was packed with actively engaged 
Communists, why were those arrested charged as individual violators of the 
peace preservation law, and only a few charged as conspirators? The whole 
mess was an elaborate excuse for the military’s failures in China, he claims, 
and this helps explain why many arrested researchers languished in prison 
for several years before even being indicted.*? The authorities were unable to 
get their stories straight. With the exception of Nakanishi Tsutomu and a tiny 
handful of others, all talk of “Mantetsu Marxism” (the term is Yamada Goichi’s, 
but the idea is widespread), he argues is utter nonsense. 
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Except for the five who died of fever, arrested researchers did not suffer exces- 
sively in prison, certainly not as much as apprehended Chinese Communist 
guerrillas. Ito Takeo recalls their screams from regular torture sessions every 
evening, although he himself was scarcely ever questioned. Nakanishi says not 
a word about his prison experiences, interrogations, or torture; and he wel- 
comes 15 August 1945 as a glorious event, a “May Fourth for East Asia.” Released 
from prison that November, he stayed in Tokyo to take his marching orders for 
the new postwar movement rather than return home to his certainly anxious 
family.34 

At one point in his memoirs, Nakanishi, who became a celebrity in the post- 
war Communist movement in Japan, says of SMR field work: 

Our immensely detailed research in no way served the cause of Japanese 
imperialism. Just before the 7 July [1937] invasion and war in China, the 
Japanese military authorities in North China requested of the research organs 
of the smR a study of whether they could manage the five provinces of North 
China severed from South and Central China. The conclusion reached by the 
SMR study was no. 

Ito Takeo similarly suggests that the military attacked the smR as part of an 
irrational, antiscientific bias. 

From the very beginning the military welcomed and made use of the 
results of our research activities, but as defeat in the war became more clearly 
ominous, the situation changed. They compelled intellectuals to provide all 
sorts of materials and to study them, but when the results of all this research 
pointed to defeat, it was extremely undesirable to them. Although the military 
realized that it would be defeated, they had to continue to fight, and in order 
to cover over this complex they abused their final authority and the Research 
Department of the sMR was liquidated. 

The dissolution of the Research Department did not have to wait for the 
15th of August—it had occurred in the arrests of 1942-43. The real significance 
of the smR Incident lay in the fascist assault and repression by the military of 
our scientific work.35 

There is more than a kernel of truth in both these assessments. The Japanese 
military had some of the finest minds at their disposal to carry out the most 
detailed theoretical and field work studies that have ever been done by anyone 
in China. None of the researchers really fooled themselves into thinking that 
they were not collaborating with the army; many actually felt that, although 


34 Ito, Mantetsu ni ikite, p. 244; Nakanishi, Chiigoku kakumei no arashi no naka de, p. 275. 
35 Nakanishi, Chiigoku kakumei no arashi no naka de, p. 115; It6, Mantetsu ni ikite, pp. 256-57, 
emphasis Ito’s. 
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they disagreed fundamentally with the military, in the final analysis they had 
the best interests of Japan and the Japanese at heart. The army listened closely 
to what SMR researchers said and wrote. 

The problem is that when an smrR report conflicted with what the army 
really wanted to do, as startlingly apparent in its response to Nakanishi’s report 
on China’s resistance capacity, the army simply ignored it. A comparison 
with the American military and the war in Vietnam suggests itself here. The 
United States was similarly fighting a limited war against a guerrilla foe with 
principal support in the villages (not the cities); and one can imagine General 
Westmoreland’s commissioning an American Nakanishi to prepare a report 
of the Vietnamese resistance and receiving exactly the same conclusions the 
Kwantung Army got. The interesting thing is that the u.s. Army, of course, had 
no such research operation as the smR, and the U.S. government was often crit- 
icized in the 1960s for being colossally ignorant of Vietnamese realities; for, if it 
knew anything about its enemy and that enemy’s history, the argument went, 
it never would have waged such a land war in Southeast Asia. The Kwantung 
Army had the largest research institute in the world at its beck and call. When 
it commissioned just such a report, it simply ignored the conclusions, arrested 
the authors, and pressed on with a calamitous and brutal war. 

This experience should make us all pause and reflect. The simple fact that 
after 1932 the SMR researchers were not exercising free rein over the topics 
of their research is important. The vanity that one reads in the memoirs of 
those whose lives were linked to smR research, vanity in the sense that their 
work, because of its “scientific” pretensions, was somehow beyond reproach, 
is startling. The army ran the whole show. The only freedom that researchers 
had was within parameters prescribed by the army. When the army needed a 
scapegoat, it blamed the researchers for reports full of Communist influence. 
The army did what it wanted. 

I think that the questions often raised about the utility of this immense vol- 
ume of research bequeathed by the smr may be meaningless. Philip Huang 
and others caution that however valuable the village studies may seem, they 
were ultimately the product of an aggressive occupying force. First of all, the 
village field work in Manchuria and China proper was but one tiny part of the 
SMR’s total research accomplishment. Second, researchers were clearly aware 
at the time of the extraordinary situation in which they found themselves. 
Third, if bias is imputed to researchers because of natural sympathies for their 
Japanese army sponsors (something, in any event, that is patently false for the 
most part), then would they not have striven to make their reports as accurate 
as possible? Finally, if there is any systemic prejudice in SMR research that 
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postwar scholars using this material should be aware of, it is ironically the gen- 
eral intellectual Marxist inclination of all the research, especially the village 
studies and the numerous articles published separately in sMR journals. 

In the postwar period many former smR researchers found jobs without 
much difficulty in Japanese institutions of higher learning, something that had 
been virtually impossible for people of their general intellectual persuasion in 
the 1930s. Others became involved in leftist postwar politics. They lived with 
a mixture of guilt and pride: guilt for their service to Japanese imperialism; 
pride for their accomplishments as free-thinking scholars, a fact attested to by 
their arrest by the real perpetuators of aggression. Ito Takeo, Kazami Akira, and 
several others came together shortly after the war to organize a Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Association, which, like comparable associations elsewhere in the 
world, combined an uncritical respect for the People’s Republic of China with 
criticism for the policies of the Japanese government vis-a-vis China. When 
their delegations returned from trips to China, they reported on a new, liber- 
ated country, something rapidly approaching heaven on earth.%6 

A number of smrp researchers decided to stay in China after the collapse 
of Japan and the smrR. Some of these men wanted to facilitate the transfer of 
the smr’s immense holdings to the Chinese. Although many returned to Japan 
after a period of five to ten years, they were instrumental in negotiating Sino- 
Japanese normalization. Yokogawa Jiro, an SMR sociologist arrested in 1943, 
remained in China for many years after 1945. Sarakura Masao, an employee in 
the Ore Deposit Geological Research Division of the smrR, chose to stay in the 
Northeast after the arrival of the Eighth Route Army. He worked for years with 
Chinese technicians to pass along the technological advances in Manchurian 
energy resources to the Chinese. Blamed for an accident and arrested as a 
“counterrevolutionary element,” he eventually was repatriated to Japan where 
he wrote his memoirs, Jinmin fuku nikki (A Diary of Serving the People). In it 
he explained that he felt the smr had a responsibility that its nearly forty years 
of research not go for naught. 

Many of the smR researchers who obtained university positions after the 
war became major figures in postwar East Asian studies. Village investigators 
Niida Noboru, Amano Motonosuke, and Hatada Takashi are just three of the 
most prominent names in three different fields. They have all gone to pains in 
the decades since the war's end to assume some measure of guilt, albeit uncon- 
scious, for Japanese imperialism, while retaining a sense of pride in their truly 


36 Ito, Mantetsu ni ikite, pp. 272-74, 277-78. 
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formidable accomplishments. This was also the only opportunity any of them 
would ever have to do field work in China. 

Ito Takeo first published his memoirs in 1964, long before the more recent 
spate of books on the sMR, the Research Department, and Manchuria itself. 
His book has become a minor classic in this area of research and remembrance 
in Japan, in part because he was able to bridge many ideological gulfs that oth- 
erwise separated Japanese connected to these events in China and Japan. The 
integrity of his position has reached a position that has now become virtually 
unassailable. His memoirs were the starting point for Yamada Goichi’s study of 
the Research Department in 1977 and the most often quoted secondary source 
in Hara Kakuten’s mammoth study of the Research Department published a 
few years ago. 

When I first decided to translate Mantetsu ni ikite in 1984, I discussed it with 
Mr. Sakatani Yoshinao in Tokyo. It turned out that Mr. Sakatani was a close 
personal friend of Ito, and when he communicated the news It6 was overjoyed. 
He died shortly thereafter. I sent my draft translations of chapters to Sakatani 
as I completed them, and his corrections and comments amount to over one 
hundred pages. Was a translator ever so fortunate? Particular difficulty arose 
with a number of names of Germans who were invited to Japan as consultants 
in the early days of the smr. All the biographical information supplied by Ito 
concerning Messrs. Thiess, Wiedfeldt, and others was simply copied uncriti- 
cally by subsequent scholars (Yamada, Hara, and others) into their accounts, 
despite the fact (as I recently discovered) that this information is not com- 
pletely correct. I have amended the translation in those few places where Ito 
introduced extraneous and incorrect material.?” 


37 Ibid., 271-72; Yamada, Mantetsu chosabu, pp. 182-83. 
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Chugoku shitaifu kaikya to chiiki shakai to no kankei ni tsuite no sog6teki 
kenkya PEA AREER & Hae t ORI Os TOMA FE 
[Studies on the Relationship Between the Literati Class and Local Society in 


YQ, 


China], Tanigawa Michio %)|| iH HE, ed. Kyoto: Kyoto University Press, 1983. 


Historical materialism has dominated postwar Japanese historiography on 
China, but its great influence is now crumbling or, rather, in the process of 
being overcome. The noble postwar task of rescuing China from theorists of 
stagnation by giving her a history, making her historical development resemble 
that of any European country or Japan, and thus bringing her into the course 
of world history foundered ultimately when more facts proved exceptions than 
regularities to the “basic laws of world history.” One could point to traits in 
Chinese society over time which indicated developmental stages in modes of 
production. The next step of claiming thereby the unity of the universality of 
world history with the particularity of the Chinese experience proved consid- 
erably more problematic. The distinctiveness of Chinese society could never 
simply be generated by the “mode of production.” For example, large-scale 
land management (as a mode of production) and a despotic state structure 
did coexist in time but should not have, for theory dictated that small peasant 
management accompany the despotic state. 

The “basic laws” position (namely, the strict Marxist stance of stages of his- 
torical development through which all societies pass: ancient-slavery, medi- 
eval-feudalism, modern-capitalism) has been most closely identified in the 
postwar era with Tokyo University, although many prewar Marxist scholars 
were educated at Kyoto University. Niida Noboru’s {—+- 1! impassioned 
declaration in the early 1950’s equated the identification of a “feudal” era in 
China (when and how it developed, what it was, and when and how it was over- 
come) with the very return to China of her history. This identification virtually 
constituted a humanitarian act.! That was over thirty years ago, and little of 


All publishers are located in Tokyo unless otherwise noted. 

1 Niida Noboru, “Chagoku shakai no ‘hoken’ to fyidarizumu” FEO [HE] & 7 
a2—') XL [“Feng-chien and Feudalism in Chinese Society”], Toyo bunka RYE SUL 5 
(April 1951): 1-39; revised in Niida, Chugoku hosei shi kenkyu PEA Fil] EWE FE [Studies in 
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theoretical substance has been added to this position since. Much research has 
called this whole paradigm into question. The recent and most telling rebuttals 
of the Marxist analysis of Chinese history have come from Kyoto, first from her 
medieval and ancient historians and now in a comprehensive treatment cover- 
ing Chou through late Ch'ing in the volume under review. The study group that 
produced this volume met at regular intervals in Kyoto over a three-year period 
(1980-82), with scholars coming from as far south as Okinawa and as far north 
as Sendai, though the overwhelming majority of contributors were trained at 
Kyoto University. 

The volume is a collection of fifteen essays, preceded by a summary intro- 
duction by Tanigawa Michio, one of Japan’s leading historians of medieval 
China. The book is not primarily focused on refuting Marxism, but implicit 
in the way Tanigawa and the other authors construct the central problem is a 
refutation. The impetus for convening the study group from which this volume 
emerged was a general dissatisfaction with our understanding of the distinc- 
tiveness of Chinese society and a search, not temporally fixed, for the nature 
of the shih-ta-fu2? KX or literati class as a ruling elite distinctive to pre- 
modern China (defined here as pre-Western impact). Before getting entangled 
in the issues of the shih-ta-fu as property owners or as a talent pool for the 
despotic state to transform into bureaucrats, these essays locate the shih-ta- 
fu’s most basic element in their direct contact with the common people and 
the arena of that contact—local society—where the two groups coexisted. 
Once we can answer such questions as how to differentiate the shih-ta-fu and 
the common people over time, or how the shih-ta-fu were able to maintain 
control in local society, we will know much more about the basic structure of 
Chinese society. 

Who were the shih-ta-fu, and how old is the term? The expression shih-ta-fu 
originates in the Chou ruling hierarchy of ch‘ing # (minister), ta-fu or tai-fu 
KK (lower rank of minister), and shih + (“knight”)—all beneath the princes 
and feudal lords of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period.’ Tanigawa argues that, as a histori- 
cal category, shih-ta-fu had already begun to take form in the Eastern Chou. 
They were the class strictly differentiated from those they ruled, the shu-jen 
fA. (commoners or peasants). The shih-ta-fu were often given lands with 


Chinese Legal History], vol. 3, Dorei nédo hé, kazoku sonraku ho WUE DUE ATEN TRIE 
[Laws Governing Slavery and Serfdom, Laws Governing the Family and the Village] (Tokyo 
University Press, 1962), pp. 97-146. 

2 Also read shih-tai-fu. 

3 Cho-yun Hsu, Ancient China in Transition: An Analysis of Social Mobility, 722-222 BC. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968), pp. 5-8. 
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vassal powers under the Chou feudal system. While the shu-jen’s primary social 
function was to produce on the land, the ruling class as a body enjoyed religio- 
ceremonial and military duties. In this way, the two major classes of ancient 
China complemented each other's functions. 

Most analysts have been considerably less sanguine about the nature of 
elite-mass relations in ancient China, even those who have studied the phe- 
nomenon. But Tanigawa is not focusing on oppression and its instruments 
per se as an index to the origins of a local elite; rather, he is trying to come 
to terms with the origins of that elite (and indeed its oppressive capacity) by 
using something other than economic determinism or a spruced up version of 
the same. This remains implicit, however. 

The ruling class lived off the produce of feudally allocated lands which 
provided an economic basis for their ceremonial and military needs. Scholars 
have long debated the role of shu-jen in all this. At the same time that the rul- 
ing class enjoyed special privileges, it also bore the task of supervising and 
maintaining order for the whole of society. The difficulty of distinguishing the 
elite’s privileges from its duties remains the distinctive inconsistency or con- 
tradition of China’s elite. Rarely has the class structure of Chinese society been 
addressed on the basis of this “contradiction.” If this contradictory nature of 
shih-ta-fu persists through Chinese history, then it may prove useful in under- 
standing Chinese social structure. 

In the Chou, membership in the ruling class was determined by the clans 
that constituted that class. The clans reproduced themselves by offering the 
appropriate training to clan members who were prospective members of the 
elite. The Six Arts comprised the basis of this education and included training 
in ceremonial and military matters. The special privileges, beginning in the 
Chou, afforded the shih-ta-fu a certain transcendent power. These privileges 
were in part exercised through Confucian education and learning, which was 
in turn linked to a moral consciousness on the part of the shih-ta-fu as the 
guardians or superintendents of local society. 

The first essay in this volume, “Chugoku kodai kanry6sei keisei ni kansuru 
ichi shikaku’ (R'E BE Hil I pe ic BA S —45L FA [“One Perspective on 
the Formation of the Bureaucracy in Ancient China”], by Emura Haruki 7} 


if fit (Nagoya University), addresses the Warring States period. The ruling elite 
of the Western Chou appear clear to us in origin, economic base, and social and 
political roles because of the overriding importance of clan ties to society and 
politics. But in the Eastern Chou, as a bureaucratic system and a centralized 


(chiin-hsien #ih ¥) empire began to take shape, relationships between rulers 
and ruled become less evident. Emura begins with the basic issue of the nature 
of the new ruling class of officials, and he questions the view of Masubuchi 
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Tatsuo }4¥ilHe A, who has argued that a patriarchal bureaucracy emerged in 
the territorial states at the end of the Eastern Chou.* 

While not openly disagreeing with Masubuchi’s construction of the prob- 
lem, Emura stresses that Masubuchi looked solely at the sovereign-minister 
(or lord-vassal, chiin-ch‘en # .) personal bonds and not at the social envi- 
ronment which gave rise to them. Emura points out that Confucian as well as 
Mohist philosophers of the Warring States period called for the bureaucratic 
recruitment of “men of virtue” (hsien-che {#), and that in fact men were 
often selected on the basis of their demonstrated “virtue.’”> He wants to revise 
the generally held theory that the chiin-ch‘en bond brought a gross inbalance 
to rulership, and he shows with a healthy use of the Shih-chi 52 4C that designa- 
tions of “virtue” were often based on popular views. 

In graphic terms, Emura is suggesting that the relationship of sovereign- 
minister-populace was not a strictly vertical despotism. The ministers, upon 
receiving the confidence of the people, were honored by the sovereign. In 
other words, by the Warring States era the officials enjoyed a greater degree 
of autonomy than had their precursors when the tsung-fa axi2; system was 


still intact. 

Tomiya Itaru #& 4$@ (Kyoto University), in his essay “Shin Kan ni okeru 
shonin to shigo: oboegaki” #VYHIZ BU SEA E Ath + HEF [“Notes on 
shu-jen and shih-wu +-/f—i. in the Ch‘in and Han’”], looks at the legal positions 
of and legal distinctions between officials and commoners in the Ch‘in-Han 
era in contrast with the earlier period. He examines the meanings of the two 
expressions shu-jen and shih-wu as they appear in the Shih-chi and Han-shu 
<3. Tomiya argues that shu-jen were: (a) people freed from slave or servi- 
tude status; (b) exonerated or pardoned criminals; and (c) men of high station 


4 First in Masubuchi’s “Sengoku kanryosei no ichi seikaku’” " [EF (iilill O VERS [“One 

Characteristic of the Bureaucracy of the Warring States Period”], Shakai keizai shigaku #L. 
SEI EF 21.3 (1955):1-32; also included in his Chiigoku kodai no shakai to kokka F [&| HH {RO 
4k & [El ZR [Society and the State in Ancient China] (Kobundé, 1960). Later, in his “Iwayuru 
Toyoteki senseishugi to kyédotai” rag HE AY BF till Ee & FL Ie] (AK [“ ‘Oriental Despotism’ 
and the ‘Community”’], Hitotsubashi ronso — Hifi 47.3 (March 1962): 22-50; and “Shunji 
Sengoku jidai no shakai to kokka” #°#K HX AIRF FLO #422 & [H]ZE [“Society and the State in 
the Spring and Autumn and the Warring States Periods” ], in vol. 4 of hvanami koza: sekai 
rekishi, kodai 7 Wat FE TH FREE SE, TAR [Avanami Symposium on World History—Ancient 
Period] (Iwanami Shoten, 1970), pp. 139-83. 


we 


5 Emura has also addressed this topic in “‘Ken’ no kannen yori mitaru Sei-Kan kanryo no 
ichi seikaku” [14] Oia t 0 Gite SVU RO —PEM [“One Characteristic of the 
Western Han Bureaucracy as Seen From the Ideal of Hsien”], Toydshi kenkyaa RF LDF 
34.2 (September 1975): 29-49. 
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who had committed a crime. The recurrent expression mien wei shu-jen #74 
FRA. does not, he claims, refer to dismissed officials returned to commoner 
status.® Following the suggestion of Tsuruma Kazuyuki 3[H] #34,” Tomiya 
believes this expression referred to officials who, for one reason or another, 
were relieved of their stipends. Shih-wu referred to the rank held by an official 
(shih an) who, for the commission of an offense, had been stripped of the rank 
he held and his stipend. In other words, it was a rank within the official status 
system of “zero rank,” the mark of Cain if you will. 

Tomiya’s interesting conclusion is that receiving a stipend and possession of 
shih rank are what distinguished official from commoner in Ch‘in-Han society. 
In the Chou this distinction had been based on the blood relations stipulated 
by tsung-fa principles; in Ch‘in-Han times, imperial power seems to constitute 
the decisive element. In the subsequent era of disunion, the Six Dynasties 
period, the situation will again change. Noteworthy, though, is the enhanced 
degree of autonomy for the shih-ta-fu class from Chou to Han. 

Kawakatsu Yoshio )!| #4 (Kyoto University), who has contributed more 
than any other scholar to our understanding of the developing autonomy of 
the local intellectual elite, has argued that the late Later Han marks the end of 
an era (China’s ancient period), as the ch‘ing-liu }3 Vit (Pure Stream) movement 
presages the origins of the aristocratic class of the Six Dynasties era. Although 
Kawakatsu did not contribute to this volume, Higashi Shinji }{ VX (Ehime 
University) follows his lead in the essay, “Go-Kan chishiki kaiso no keisei ni 
kansuru oboegaki” 427 Ain SE JE OTR IC LA 2° [“Notes on the 
Formation of the Intellectual Class in the Later Han” ]. 

Higashi sees the formation of a shih + class (or “intellectual class,” as he 
puts it), with a sense of leadership responsibilities in all spheres, beginning 
from the time of Han We-ti YZ and the official sanctioning of 
Confucianism. By the end of the Former Han, shih groups had established a 
virtually national network. Higashi, however, wants also to stress the process 


of maturation undergone by local society which accompanied the forma- 
tion of a local intelligentsia. The rise in popularity of Confucianism led to the 


6 This was the position taken by Katakura Minoru } #748, “Kandai no shigo” {KO fh 
[“Shih-wu in the Han”, Tohogaku 58 77 = 36 (September 1966): 1-14. 

7 See Tsuruma Kazuyuki, “Kanritsu ni okeru funkyi kitei ni tsuite” WGiHZ 6 SHH 
xe (Z D2 T [“On Rules Governing Funerary Mounds in the Han Legal Code”, Toyo bunka 
GRIF SCL 6o (1980): 1-21. 

8 Kawakatsu’s important essays on this theme have been collected in Part One of his recent 
volume, Rikucho kizokusei shakai no kenkyu 7\H TURAL O WF [Studies on the 
Aristocratic Society of the Six Dynasties Period] (Iwanami Shoten, 1983). 
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development, particularly from the middle of the Later Han, of new personal 
bonds within the officialdom of teacher and disciple (or school). At the same 
time that they were charged with maintaining local order, local officials who 
taught in the areas to which they had been sent also forged such bonds. Higashi 
concludes that the link between the formation of a shih class and the spread 
of Confucianism insured that they would emerge as an intellectual class. 
They were tied to their positions in local society, while it acquired autonomy 
through them. Both the Chou ruling class and the shih in the Warring States, 
Ch'in, and Former Han enjoyed a position removed from and above local soci- 
ety and people, but the intellectual class from Later Han into the Six Dynasties, 
according to Higashi, clearly possessed a sense of independence extraordinary 
for any era in Chinese history. We have good reason to call them an aristocracy. 

Ueda Sanae -H15! 7 (Nara Women’s University) examines the func- 
tion of Confucianism in the control of local society by shih-ta-fu in his study 
“‘Gatsuryo’ to Go-Kan shakai: kyajutsu o megutte” [H4] & tLe: RK 
{ill & % < > T [“‘Yiieh-ling’ and Later Han Society: On Relief”]. He focuses 
on the relationship between politics and local society, on the one hand, and 


the ku-wen + XC (ancient text) school, on the other, by looking at the uses to 
which one text, the “Yiieh-ling” ] 4 (a chapter of the Li-chi #LAC), was put. 
Wang Mang -£-4# and his “political advisors,” Liu Hsiang '][F] and Liu Hsin 
21/7, were the first to use the “Yiieh-ling” politically in a series of policies for 
nurturing and securing the people’s livelihood. In the Later Han, Emperor 
Chang =; 7if cited the “Yiieh-ling” as an authority in his efforts to bring relief to 
the impoverished and destitute by opening lands for them to work. 


Ueda next examines in detail Ts‘ui Shih’s #2 %£ Ssu-min yiieh-ling VUEK A & 
[“‘Yiieh-ling’ for the four classes of men’],° an almanac of the great landed 
clans (hao-tsu $f) living in local villages. In it he recorded the production 


activities and the everyday lives of these landed clans. Son of a ku-wen scholar 


who had studied under a man Emperor Chang had sought as his own teacher, 
Ts‘ui wrote his book towards the end of the Later Han with the aim of restoring 
local social control to the landed clans through relief work. Because the central 
government proved incapable in the latter half of the second century, it fell 
completely to the landed clans to bring aid to local society. Ueda concludes 


g Annotated, translated, and studied by Moriya Mitsuo “J 5¢ HME, Chiigoku kosaijiki no 
kenkya El Hse eR AL O WE IE [A Study of Ancient Chinese Almanacs] (Teikoku Shoin, 1963); 
Shih Sheng-han 47 #274, Ssu-min yiieh-ling chiao-chu VUE A SRE (Peking: Chung-hua 
shu-chii, 1965); and Miao Chii-yii 25 ti, Ssu-min yiieh-ling chi-shih VU EG A 4 HAR (Taipei: 
Nung-yeh ch‘u, pan-she, 1981). 
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YQ, 


with a discussion of how the Five Pecks of Rice Movement f1.*}2kiH based 
their system of charitable inns upon “Yiieh-ling” prescriptions. 


The spread of the ku-wen movement at the end of the Later Han provides 
the background for Yoshikawa Tadao’s 74 )!|&5 (Kyoto University) essay, 
“Go-Kanmatsu ni okeru Keishi no gakujutsu” (QV IZ 6 UF S FAN O 
“¢481 [“Scholarship in Ching-chou at the End of the Later Han’]. With the dis- 
integration of state unity towards the end of the Later Han, the empire split 
into provincial entities centered upon the official headquarters of the privin- 
cial governor or chou-mu )I|4. Ching-chou #)'| was one such region, and 


Liu Piao #!|4é was provincial governor there. Great scholars from the North 
came together and formed an erudite cultural “salon” under Liu’s patronage. 
Yoshikawa argues that the highest quality scholars in the entire country com- 
prised what might have appeared merely as a salon from the outside, and that 
the social fluidity of chaotic times led to the cohesion of this national-level 
phenomenon at a specific locale. 

What Higashi cites as the autonomous inclinations of local society are evi- 
dent in Ching-chou, according to Yoshikawa. Here we do not simply have one 
locality in conflict with the center, but a locality which contains something 
of the center. The scholarly mold associated with Ching-chou spread to other 
regions of China as well. In this way, he argues, it was a harbinger of scholar- 
ship in the Six Dynasties, based on Au-wen values with broad intellectual con- 
cerns beyond Confucianism to include mathematics, divination, medicine, 
alchemy, archery, and so on. Yoshikawa groups all of these fields so as to char- 
acterize Ching-chou learning as humanistic studies (jen-wen-hsiieh \ 7 
[jimbungaku]). 

Learning or scholarship itself, then, became for shih-ta-fu a great system 
encompassing the principles of the universe as well as techniques for everyday 
life. As we begin to move into the Six Dynasties era, a problem confronts us: 
on what basis did the shih-ta-fu, as the foci of intellectual leadership and par- 
ticularly as hao-tsu in local society, form relations of coexistence with the local 
populace? How, in other words, were their special privileges as a ruling class 
transcended? Tanigawa himself has written at length on this question and has 
located his solution in the moral ethic of the shih-ta-fu.!© Tsuzuki Akiko #3 
uJ (Ryakya University) takes this one step further in her important essay, 


10 See, in particular, Tanigawa’s “Chiigoku chiisei shakai ron josetsu” "PEE "PtH ¢k: 2 ii 


ait (“Introduction to a Theory of Medieval Chinese Society”], in Chugoku chusei shakai 
to kyodotai PBF titer & SE IRIS [Medieval Chinese Society and the “Community” 
(Kokusho Kank6kai, 1976), pp. 1-116; and most recently in his short essay, “Chagoku chiisei 
ni okeru ‘oyake’: kyodan, meiboka shihai, kokka” FIR PF tic 6 S TA) eee 
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“Shoshi to kyori shakai: Go-Kanmatsu Gi-Shin ki ni okeru kyori shakai no togo 
ni tsuite” Wc MBs: RR~ MPC BU SMBS O Be 
7 (2 Dl» T [Retired Scholars and Local Society: The Unification of Local 
Society From the End of the Later Han Through Wei-Chin’ ]. 

Tsuzuki’s refinement of the Tanigawa thesis focuses on the scholars in 


retirement (ch‘u-shihN-t) as an intermediary group between the great landed 
clans (hao-tsu) and the people. From the end of the Later Han, men known 
as ch'u-shih abandoned the salacious political world, content to pass lives of 
honorable poverty, out of office, as self-made protectors of the Confucian faith. 
Their assumption of the life-style of a kind of sage apparently won the sup- 
port of many people, and when the organization of local society crumbled 
they became leaders in the effort to reorganize it. Although originally one ele- 
ment of the landed clans, retired scholars dissociated themselves from what 
they perceived as the decadence to which the landed clans had declined and 
inaugurated a movement to purify landed clan leadership in local society. 
Tsuzuki points out that the success of retired scholars in this effort can be 
seen in the Wei-Chin period when members of the landed clans class attained 
higher cultural (and ethical) aims in an aristocratic society patterned after the 
retired scholar life-style. In this way the contradiction of a hao-tsu class posi- 
tioned in one corner of society while at the same time ruling all of society 
is resolved through the mediation of the ch‘u-shih. One of Tsuzuki’s essential 
points is that the aristocratic houses of the Six Dynasties period formed a kind 
of “public institution” (kokya kikan SILK FA) for local society. 

In his introduction, Tanigawa suggests a political aspect in this development 


from self-centeredness (ssu #/\) to public-mindedness (kung 2) on the part of 
the local elite. The “aristocracy” was another name for the class prominence of 
the shih-ta-fu, who now owed their social position not to imperial endowment 
but to having granted it among themselves on the basis of their allegiance to 


the Pure Stream movement and “local reputation” (hsiang-lun $i). Again 


the links to local society emerge. The Later Han witnessed both the formation 
of a distinctive shih-ta-fu class and the maturation of local society, processes 
which continued into the subsequent era. The permeation of the aristocratic 
system into local society profoundly influenced local administration. 

A major change in the bureaucratic state of the Six Dynasties period was 
the remarkable increase in the authority of the local aristocracy for the delega- 
tion of office. The more a regime sought security, the more it had to abide by 
this reordering of priorities, a situation unique to this era of political disunion. 


RMAC El ZR [“The ‘Public’ in Medieval China: Religious Groups, Rule by Local Notables, 
the State”], Gekkan hyakka FF!) H+ (October 1982), pp. 27-29. 
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Regimes might rise with military might and establish a supreme military gov- 
ernment, but they had to accommodate the local aristocracy in the assignment 
of official posts. The example of the Northern Wei provides a clear illustration 
of this development from a military to a civil state. At first the regime estab- 
lished garrisons (chen #4) to secure local control, and later many of these were 
converted into regular political districts (chou |). This also betokened a state 
of non-Chinese, Northern origin (T’o-pa 41%) becoming encompassed in 
the “civilizing” aristocratic system. Emperor Hsiao-wen's 3 Cif (1. 471-500) 
policy of “detailed determination of families and clans” (hsing-tsu hsiang-ting 
WEWREFZE) less than a century after T‘o-pa warriors first conquered North 
China implied the conclusion of this process, as the state now sought stability 


through accommodation with the Han aristocratic system." 

Yasuda Jiro 2 HH —E8 (Tohoku University) deals with this problem for the 
Hsiang-yang 4% area (Hupei) in the first half of the fifth century in his essay 
“Shin-So kakumei to Yoshti (Joyo) no kyomin: 

Gunsei shihai kara minsei shihai e” PAC ti & FEIN (Seka) O FG RG: HE 
BUSCH D> 5 ERECSZAC~ [“The Replacement of the Eastern Chin By the 
Liu-Sung Dynasty and Migrants to Yung-chou (Hsiang-yang): From Military 


to Civil Rule”].!* Because of the protracted warfare and chaos in North China, 
many men of shih background migrated South and established temporary resi- 
dence in Yung-chou. Before the rise of the Liu-Sung, Yung-chou was placed 
under a military garrison over which the “provincial governor” (tz‘u-shih ‘ill 
52) who was also a general held control. No civil official system was installed. 
With the advent of the Liu-Sung regime and when migrations from the North 
began in earnest, policies to place certain lands off limits to migrants, to con- 
struct a civil bureaucracy, and to accommodate the great houses were adopted. 
As government moved from a primarily military organization to a primarily 


11 Described in detail in Kawakatsu Yoshio, Gi-Shin Nambokucho: Sodai na bunretsu jidai 
BETS PAAGHA: tkA RHR [Wei, Chin, Northern and Southern Dynasties: An Era of 
Great Disunity | (Kodansha, 1974), pp. 331-33. 


12 Other work on this topic would include: Ueda Sanae, “Go-Kan makki no Joyo no gozoku’” 
FRIAS O FE by O Se HK [“The Great Clans of Hsiang-yang at the End of the Later Han”), 
Toyoshi kenkya WRYF SEW Ft 28.4 (March 1970): 19-41; Yasuda Jird, “Nancho no kotei to 
kizoku to gdzoku dogéso” PAGHO 2a & AIR & SK 3S [“Emperors, Aristocrats, 
and Local and Powerful Great Clans in the Southern Dynasties” ], in Chtigoku chisei shi 
kenkya PEE PIE WE FE [Studies in Medieval Chinese History], ed. Chigoku chisei shi 
kenkytikai [A TE SEIS (Tokai University Press, 1970), pp. 203-45; Inaba Hirotaka 
Ai BE 4/, eu, “Nanché ni okeru Yoshii no chii” BAGH IC WSU S FEM O HEAT [“The Place of 
Yung-chou in the Southern Dynasties”), Shiikan Téyogaku $27 '| KLE 34 (November 
1975): 1-15. 
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civil one, Yasuda argues, migrants were integrated into the order of the aristo- 
cratic system. This reformation of the aristocratic order tells us much about the 
influence exercised by these migrant shih from illustrious Northern Chinese 
families who could no longer abide life under military rule in their native areas. 

Yasuda’s argument describes the spread and leveling of aristocratic society. 
The aristocratic families of migrant shih were initially not regarded as equals of 
the great Southern houses which enjoyed imperial patronage. Dissatisfaction 
on the part of the poorer local houses with stagnation, specifically that of the 
centrally chosen illustrious lines, became a powerful motive force for dynastic 
change in the tumultuous Southern dynasties. This served both to breathe life 
into aristocratic society as well as to effect an equalization within the entire 
aristocratic class, again evidencing that the root of the aristocratic system lay 
in local society. 

Interestingly, when the Northern Wei fell into a state of crisis, it was Han 
Chinese shih-ta-fu who supported it by organizing military blocs at the local 
level. How this process unfolded in the Shantung Il] % area is described by 
Kegasawa Yasunori SVR (Toyama University) in his piece, “Td-Gi 
Hoku-Sai seiken to Kanjin” 9¢@t=(bF BU ¢ YA [“The Eastern Wei- 
Northern Chii Regime and Han Chinese’”]. At the end of the Northern Wei, 
rebellions arose in reaction to the estrangement of the official aristocratic 
lineage system from both the realm of families of Northern stock as well as 
from Han local society, a topic Tanigawa has studied more than anyone else.!® 
The reaction was led by Han shih-ta-fu who rallied soldiers of non-Chinese 
stock together with local militias. In contrast to the transition from Western 
Wei to Northern Chou, when these two forces fought together to topple the 
aristocratic ranking system itself, in the Shantung region we witness the two 
forces intent on reviving a stagnating aristocratic system. Kegasawa shows how 
the latter attempt ended in frustration and failure. One commonality he cites 
between these two historical transitions is the link between the Han shih-ta-fu 


13 See, for example, “Hoku-Gi tditsu teikoku no shihai koz6 to kizokusei shakai” ALRR A 
— Ti lO SCH Ne & EWR LZ [“The Structure of Power and Aristocratic Society 
Under the Unified Empire of the Northern Wei”], and “Hokucho koki ni okeru shinkya 
kizoku-sei no koso” JEHIfAWlc 6 UT S Hl Well OGL [“The Conflict Between 
New and Old Aristocracies in the Latter Part of the Northern Dynasties” ], Parts 2 and 3, 


respectively, of his Zui-To teikoku keisei shiron [yi Je TH LJ WX SE if [An Historical Analysis 


i 


of the Formation of the Sui-T ‘ang Empire | (Chikuma Shobé, 1971), pp. 123-217, 219-359; and 
“Takubatsu kokka no tenkai to kizokusei no saihen” JH 2K Ac O FEBH & LTR ill O Fh 
4m [“The Development of the T’o-pa State and the Reorganization of the Aristocracy], in 


vol. 5 of Ivanami kéza: sekai rekishi, kodai, pp. 199-243. 
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and local society. He also provides an analysis of the complex power structure 
of the Eastern Wei-Northern Chi which was tied to the Shantung locality. 

The Six Dynasties period, then, marked the heyday for shih-ta-fu autonomy 
as a class, an autonomy supported in local society and which in fact signalled 
the rise to prominence of local society itself. With Sui reunification of China 
came the abolition of earlier institutions for official appointment, as well as 


the transformation of the Nine Ranks 7Liin system for official recruitment into 
the examination system. Both developments served to dissolve the unity of the 
shih-ta-fu class and political power, wherein local society functioned as inter- 
mediary. Yet Tanigawa sees this reverse as only institutional, for the historical 
movement which had propelled local society into political power was rooted 
in the shih-ta-fu class and would continue even after the Sui made these insti- 
tutional reforms. The movements described by Yasuda and Kegasawa indicate 
a process at work from the end of the Later Han through the Six Dynasties, and 
the formation of military blocs from the Western Wei through the Sui was part 
of this process.!* Nor did this movement come to a halt in the Sui, for the rebels 
that rose at the end of the Sui emerged as leaders of local military blocs. Thus, 
over this four-century period, local society gave birth to leadership strata one 
after another with each new wave of political reform; and these leaders shared 
political power and formed an aristocratic class. Tanigawa has argued that the 
overall group of new and old shih-ta-fu—from officially acknowledged houses, 
to the newer aristocratic class of poor and Northern-origin families, to the civil 
and military officials who rose in the late Sui rivalries—ultimately comprised 
a massive reservoir for the T‘ang bureaucracy. 

It was only when a unified T‘ang secured its base of power that this wave 
motion was calmed and the Sui institutional reforms actually achieved suc- 
cess. To preserve their position, the shih-ta-fu class had to ally itself closely to 
central power, and in fact many of the aristocratic houses moved from their 
native places to the capital. Where, then, did that leave local society? 

Otagi Hajime 7% Jt (Kyoto University) approaches this problem by exam- 
ining the life of one shih from the era of the great Southern dynastic houses, 
and his descendants, in the essay “Todai Konan shakai no shikyoteki kankei o 
baikai to shita shijin to chiiki shakai: Junsht Jinseikan Gi hoshi hi o tegakari 
ni” FE IL tLe O SR BU BAR RT & UL eA & Sieh ae: EE 


14 Tanigawa Michio argues elsewhere that the Wu-ch‘uan garrison, the core of the Western 
Wei and Northern Chou regimes, was a kind of amalgam of shih-ta-fu and men of 
Northern stock, backed up by local society. See his “Busen chin gumbatsu no keisei” iU/)!| 
SELEH [it] D JZ AX [“The Formation of Military Cliques in the Wu-ch‘uan Garrison” ], Nagoya 
daigaku Toyoshi kenkyai hokoku 4 15 BK RYE EE FEAR 8 (February 1982): 35-63. 
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Hf hd LIAS HT & FF} O 1c [“Shih and Local Society Mediated by Religious 
Contacts in Kiangnan society Under the T‘ang: The Stone Inscription to Taoist 


Priest Wei at the Jen-ching Monastery in Jun-chou (Kiangsu)”]. The inscrip- 


tion eulogizes a Taoist priest by the name of Wei Lung ££ born at the very 
end of the sixth century into a poor but noble house tracing its roots back into 
the Liang and Ch‘en dynasties. Inscribed on the reverse side of the stone were 
540 names, seventy-six of whom, all from the same village, bear the surname 
Wei. They included commoners, priests, and officials (with low local positions, 
some in education). Otagi’s point is to demonstrate that the Weis protected 
their positions as low-level officials from the Southern Dynasties, and were 
able to retain a latent power in the Chien-k‘ang ¥2 3 (Nanking Fj 5%) region. 
Otagi also shows how they retained leadership roles in local society through 


the religious authority of Taoism. The Weis preserved local offices through the 
system jen-tzu {1 (hereditary transmission of official position), and since 
jen-tzu was itself in the late Six Dynasties and early T‘ang a deformed incarna- 
tion of the aristocratic system, Otagi regards the power of Wei descendants 
as a product of the Six Dynasties aristocratic system in decline. On the other 
hand, the fact that the Weis continued to exercise influence in local society in 
the years under study implies a continuity from the Six Dynasties through the 
Sui and into the T’ang. 

What effect did the T‘ang-Sung transition have on the nature of bureaucratic 
recruitment and the local officialdom? Chikusa Masaaki “¥/#fE=i (Kyoto 
University) deals with this theme in his essay, “Sodai kanryo no kikyo ni tsuite” 
TAC E EO 4 JH(C Dt» T [“On the Temporary Lodgings of Sung Period 
Officials” ].5 From the Sung era, the shih-ta-fu class became virtually indistin- 


guishable in meaning from the bureaucracy. Chikusa sheds light on shih-ta-fu 
lifestyles in the Sung from the standpoint of the bureaucracy by looking at a 
host of issues concerning “officials in temporary residence.” There were many 
officials in the Sung, but not nearly enough posts to go around. As a result, 
many without official positions, for example those awaiting new appoint- 
ments, took up temporary lodgings in convenient areas and often engaged in 
illegal activities such as the confiscation of local lands. The court responded 
by enforcing various interdictions in an effort to break the link between such 
officials and the lands on which they were resident. Chikusa sees the shih-ta-fu 
actions as a desire to secure personal stability and wealth (which the official- 
dom had as yet failed to offer them), and the government’s bans as especially 


g 


15 Ashortened version of his fuller piece which appeared in Toyoshi kenkya HE LUT FE 
41.4 (June 1982): 28-57. 
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severe. We have here one indication (with evidence drawn from a variety of 
locales) of the change from Tang to Sung in the life of bureaucrats. 

Unlike the earlier Six Dynasties period, the immediate basis for the shih-ta- 
fu from the Sung on was not local society. Now they owed their existence to the 
official status gained through the examination system. In the Six Dynasties, 
the aristocratic class had been bureaucrats because shih-ta-fu were recognized 
through the local recommendation system. From the Sung, however, it was on 
the contrary one’s existence as a bureaucrat which led to recognition as a shih- 
ta-fu. From this perspective, the T‘ang-Sung transition gives the appearance of 
having caused a reversal, but the process was not merely contingent on dynas- 
tic change but rather part of a larger historical continuity. 

Even Max Weber noted that examination officials in China were not admin- 
istrative specialists but educative politicians. The examinations tested one’s 
understanding of classical learning and ideas on public policy. Tanigawa feels 
they thus embodied a shih-ta-fu spirit that combined knowledge and morality. 
In other words, examination officials were not imperial lackeys but men sad- 
dled with the burdensome political task of governance in the realm. Although 
we might detect similarities here with the role of knowledge and morality in 
the relations of the Six Dynasties aristocracy to local society, after the Sung all 
blood or regional elements associated with family status or clan connections 
for the shih-ta-fu class had to be abstracted or sublimated into the bureaucratic 
system itself. Moreover, the method for establishing one’s knowledge and 
morality was completely objectified from the local recommendation system 
into the examination system. 

We must, then, ask what meaning “local society” had for shih-ta-fu from the 
Sung era on, and what meaning shih-ta-fu had for local society. Heinous acts 
of illegality on the lands where shih-ta-fu temporarily resided, as documented 
by Chikusa, represent one point of contact, a negative manifestation of the 
examination bureaucrat’s abstracting autonomy in local society.!® Chikusa also 
discusses positive efforts by locally resident scholars to aid people in need by 
cooperating with the local administration, and thereby gaining local trust. 

The most interesting conceptual essay (and the only one to touch on the 


Ming dynasty) is Mori Masao’s #& EX (Nagoya University) look at the situ- 
ation confronting shih-ta-fu from the Sung through the Ch’ing, “Sodai igo no 


16 Chikusa has dealt with a similar issue in his “Hoku-S6o shitaifu no shikyo to baiden, omo 
ni Toha sekitoku o shiryo to shite” IEA KAKO GES & BE CRIBS A 
SL & LT [Change of Residence and Purchase of Fields by Officials of the Northern 
Sung, Material Primarily Drawn from the Letters of SuTung-p‘o”], Shirin 52K 54.2 (March 
1971): 28-53. 
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shitaifu to chiiki shakai: mondaiten no mosaku” KAQLA{ZO EK E Hada 
the: (AELA DFR [“Shih-ta-fu and Local Society from the Sung Dynasty 
On: In Search of the Issues”]. While generally praising postwar Japanese stud- 
ies of landlordism which have elucidated the material base of China’s ruling 
class from the Sung on, Mori expresses considerable dissatisfaction with schol- 
arship on the intellectual and moral leadership of the ruling elite in the same 
era.!” The former does not provide us ipso facto with the latter. The ordered 
integration of society toward which the ruling class strived was the essence 
of their intellectual-moral leadership, and this was manifest, of course, at the 
level of local society. A problem immediately presents itself, for as we have just 
noted, to the extent that the post-T‘ang shih-ta-fu class and the examination 
officialdom were identical groups, the intervention of local society was no lon- 
ger necessary. Logic aside, Mori points out, the realities of history demonstrate 
that the relationship between shih-ta-fu and local society became closer with 
each subsequent era. Each age brought the examination system further into 
local society, while local public and private educational facilities expanded 
considerably. Remarkable growth in the number of those sitting for the exami- 
nations led to the development of a literate class remaining in local society, 
reaching down even to the level of the peasantry. 

Mori treats separately the shih-ta-fu of the Sung-Yiian, Ming, and the Ch'ing. 
Past scholarship on the Sung and Yiian has shown a tendency among shih-ta-fu 
to live as “retired scholars” with heart and soul devoted to local society in com- 
plete rejection of the bureaucratic world.!8 Even the shih-yin Tif (literally, 
those who escape the world and live in hiding in the marketplace) of the Ming 
were a kind of shih-ta-fu linked to these earlier models. Miyazaki Ichisada © lla} 
The posed this shih-yin type in contrast to bureaucrats pursuing careers while 
remaining in contact with their own native areas.!9 Mori goes one step further 


17. Mori published a series of review essays on Japanese theories concerning the Chinese 
gentry: “Nihon no Min-Shin jidai shi kenkyi ni okeru kydshinron ni tsuite” FH] ASO Ay 
TTR AR SEE FEC BUS S PBA Gig (CD -L9 T [“Gentry Theories in Ming-Ch'ing Historical 


Ap2A 


Studies in Japan”], 3 parts, Rekishi hyoron FEE FF 308 (December 1975): 40-60; 312 


(April 1976): 74-84; and 314 (June 1976): 113-28. 

18 Chikusa Masaaki, essay cited above in n. 16; and Naito Konan A REvIPA, “Shina kinsei 
shi” 5 Hib ttt SE [“Modern Chinese History”], chapter 16 in vol. 10 of Naito Konan zenshit 
AY Ev Ba 42 FE [Collected Works of Naité Konan] (Chikuma Shob6, 1969-76), pp. 510-20, 
especially the section entitled “Kakyo seido no mushi to dokushojin kaikyi no seiritsu’” 
BB iil EO Meth & GES ABA O IZ. [“Disregard for the Examination System and 
the Formation of a Literati Class” ], pp. 513-15. 

19 ~~ Miyazaki Ichisada, “Mindai Sosho chihé no shitaifu to minsha” WARM PSH TT O eK 
K & AE [The Literati and the Masses in the Su-Sung Area in the Ming”], Shirin 24K 


aor 


In 
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in documenting cases of shih-ta-fu resident in rural villages: namely, intellec- 
tuals with Confucian training but with no interest whatsoever in becoming 
examination officials. Their tenacious moral and intellectual leadership, linked 
to individual character led, Mori says, to the formation of a rural integration of 
shih and commoner. 

The question remains as to how we are to link (a) the fact that an examina- 
tion officialdom emerges in the Sung era without the need for the intermediacy 
of local society, and (b) the leadership role of shih-ta-fu in local society. Mori 
suggests an avenue to resolving this dilemma in the ch‘u-shih, the “retired” or 
“distancing” (from central politics) quality, of shih-ta-fu. Although many young 
intellectuals were educated and qualified to serve as bureaucrats, ossifica- 
tion and decay in the political realm made such careers impossible for them, 
and they left the official career route in search of a path to independence. 
They were not trained simply as imperial toadies, but had a moral and intel- 
lectual leadership component in their own self-conception, and this aspect 
compelled them to choose a “retired” life-style. This, then, is the link which 
resolves Mori’s “antinomy,” for among the examination officials themselves 
there coexisted two opposing tendencies: cogs in a bureaucratic structure on 
the one hand, they sought personal autonomy on the other. This latter aspect, 
a response to perceived crassness in the official world, pushed many shih-ta-fu 
away from major population centers and into a cohesive bond with local soci- 
ety. At the same time, Mori notes, local society was also being adversely affected 
by bureaucratic decadence, and the “retired” group of shih-ta-fu served to bring 
relief to local society and expunge this pernicious influence. 

Although he deals with an altogether different period from Tsuzuki Akiko, 
Mori’s treatment of the “retired scholar” aspect of the shih-ta-fu resembles her 
analysis of retired scholars in the late Later Han. The earlier retired scholars 
were manifestations of the pure shih-ta-fu spirit, but surely some of that spirit 
rubbed off on shih-ta-fu in office. This spirit is represented by Chikusa’s locally 
resident scholars, but either at home or as temporary residents elsewhere the 
shih-ta-fu were linked to local society in their role as “educators.” 

Morita Kenji #-1£=) (Nara University) addresses the educational 
role played by low-level scholars in local society during the Yiian period in 


his essay “Sainanro kyOdju Ri Teijitsu o megutte: Hibun no senja to shite no 
kyokanso” PRR PRAUL AER & Oo CHC ORG CL CORE) 
[“On Li Ting, shih, Instructor on the Chi-nan Circuit: Educational Officials as 
Authors of Stone Inscriptions”|. He approaches this problem by examining 


37.3 (June 1954): 1-33; reprinted in vol. 4 of his Ajiashikenkya 7 7 SLWEFE [Studies in 
Asian History| (Kyoto: Dohésha, 1980), pp. 321-60. 
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the relationship between people who wanted stone steles inscribed to their 
ancestors and the person asked to do the inscriptions, Li T‘ing-shih. Offically, 
Li served in a local educational capacity along two circuits in Shantung. His 
clients for inscriptions mostly included low-level local bureaucrats and some 
peasants; Morita regards this group as the leaders of the lowest unit of local 
society. Even Li was not sufficiently important to warrant mention in the offi- 
cial history. In addition to their educational duties, Morita argues, Confucian 
officials performed such tasks as carving stone inscriptions for local men of 
influence, and they often left a record of this in the county gazetteer. He offers 
a fascinating insight into this side occupation, the human links it fostered, and 
the centrality of local schools and the local educational system to this process. 

Where Mori’s essay notes that the development of the examination system 
and educational institutions contributed to increasing the body of the shih-ta- 
fu group locally, Morita’s work specifically traces this development to clarify 
the cultural position of schools in local society. One might ask where the Taoist 
views located by Otagi in Kiangnan fit into this picture. Tanigawa suggests that 
the local educational establishment was severely constricted by the center, 
and that it could only restore its cultural-educational function by assuming 
various diverse forms in local society. The advent of an increasingly autocratic 
monarch from the Sung era on nurtured a sharp opposition between center 
and locality that had not been visible in the Six Dynasties period. 

Although this opposition often remained latent, it continued to grow and 
became even deeper under the alien Ch‘ing regime. One of its manifesta- 
tions is the variety of ways in which the local elite expressed themselves on 
issues of concern to local society. This is Otani Toshio’s K #7 ##LX (Kagoshima 
University) theme in his excellent essay, “Shindai kyoshin no rinen to gen- 
jitsu: Hoto, hoken, seidenron o chishin to shite” ja {UIbAHO Hae & HSE: 
AA oe Et et SE EB ft & FU & LT [Ideal and Reality in the Ch‘ing Local 
Gentry: Concerning the Debates over Cliques, Feudalism, and the Well-field 


System”. It should be noted that Otani has authored a number of important 
articles which examine the confluence of political and intellectual issues in 
Chiing history.2° 


20 See, for example, his “Tai Meisei danzai jiken no seijiteki haikei” #7 tH WIE 4 (+ O Be 
YAH FPS [“The Political Background to the Conviction of Tai Ming-shih”], Shirin 524 
61.4 (July 1978): 1-37; “Yosei ki o chishin to shita Shindai Ryokw'ei gunsei ni kansuru ichi 
kdsatsu” FEIESA Pots & L te ye hee Es He ifill (c BA S 25% [“An Analysis of the 
Green Standard Army of the Ch‘ing, Centering on the Yung-cheng Reign”, Toyoshi kenkyui 


TRIE EE FE 3.4.3 (December 1975): 81-123; and “Ho Seishin no jitsugaku shiso ni tsuite” 
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Otani argues that the statecraft debate which began in the Ming and contin- 
ued into the Ch‘ing dynasty concentrated on three issues: peng-tang HW] or 
cliques and parties feng-chien #4 % or “feudalism” (i.e., decentralized political 
power); and ching-t‘ien ## H or the classical (perhaps mythical) well-field sys- 
tem of land tenure. The debates, carried on by local gentry (hsiang-shen 414!) 
in their capacity as a locally resident elite, arose over problems between the 


center and the locality concerning political, economic, and cultural leadership 
(or control). For example, the feng-chien debate centered on autonomous rule 
for local cities under imperial control; the debate over cliques and parties was 
concerned with the propriety of alliance between the sovereign and the shih- 
ta-fu; and the well-field debate aimed at returning “official lands” (kuan-t‘ien 
= H4) and garrison lands (t‘un-t‘ien HH) to impoverished officials. 

The displeasure of the Yung-cheng #£ iE Emperor forced these debates 
to subside for a time, and in fact a number of figures were impeached. 
Administrative decadence during the reign of the Ch‘ien-lung #z Emperor 
led, however, to the reemergence of statecraft thought primarily in Kiangnan 
cities, and this trend unfolded further in the Chia-ch‘ing $4 ¥ and Tao-kuang 
iH56 years. Particularly in opposition to Ch'ing rule, Otani argues, did local 


society under the leadership of the statecraft shin-ta-fu class come to speak on 
its own behalf. He cites the works of Wei Yiian #2), Kung Tzu-chen #2 AB, 
Feng Kuei-fen 74:4}, and others. One further example was the hsiang-tung 


4H system?! whereby responsibility for local administration in matters 


relating to water control was placed in the hands of the local gentry, who func- 
tioned in a sort of official-managerial capacity from mid to late Ch‘ing. Both 
Otani and Mori note that the economic development of local society at this 
time took the form of markets centering on the county unit. The economic as 
well as political maturation of local society, with a local elite supporting local 
interests, led to the demand for fundamental political reform. 


Otani carries his analysis through the yang-wu 14% (early Westernization) 
era and examines the influence of the Western impact on statecraft thought. 


fa {it Et O 5222 AE (Z Dv» T [“On Pao Shih-ch’en’s ‘Practical Learning”), Toyoshi 
kenkyti 28.2-3 (December 1969): 162-95. 

21 See Otani’s article, “Shindai K6nan no suiri kank6 to kyotosei” ATL O 7K AIA 
4¥ & Hii (“Irrigation Practices in Kiangnan in the Ch'ing Period and the Hsiang-tung 


System”], Shirin 52K 63.1 (January 1980): 144-68. See also Kojima Yoshio /}\ fyi Fy, “1gio 
nendai ni okeru Konan no néson shakai” ~JL—-O4F {Riz 6 UF SILO NALS 
[“Rural Society in Kiangnan in the 1gios”], Toydshi kenkya FRY SAF FE 32.4 (March 1974): 
87-105; and Kojima Yoshio, “Shinmatsu no kyéson téchi ni tsuite” JA OM BIA 
( D4» T [On Village Control in the Late Ch‘ing”], Shicho 538) 88 (August 1964): 16-30. 
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Inoue Hiromasa J#_.##1E (Shimane University) deals with the relationship 
between the shih-ta-fu class and local society in the midst of this process. In 
his essay “Go Ransht to Kanton shakai, toku ni Kakeimatsu-Doko shoki ni oite” 
Fe & Fay by thee: RPC Fa BEAR EG ic & G>T [Wu Lan-hsiu 
and Canton Society in the Late Chia-ch‘ing and Early Tao-kuang Periods” ], 
he examines the nature of the relationship forged between Wu Lan-hsiu and 
other intellectuals on the basis of the “first opium debate” in the late Chia- 
ch‘ing years.22 Wu organized a group of chu-jen A and sheng-yiian EA 
into the Hsi-ku-t‘ang ## 1 3, a literary society closely linked to Juan Yaian’s 
it 7 Hsiieh-hai-t‘ang “7/45. Following Wu's activities closely, Inoue dem- 
onstrates his role as an intermediary in the “debate” over legalizing opium that 
took place indirectly between Pao Shih-ch‘en (tH: f= and Ch‘eng Han-chang 
fe 5. Furthermore, Wu's essay “Mi-hai p‘ien” 5447 fm (On repressing the 
injurious) later became the basis for Hsii Nai-chi’s 7/4}? famous memorial 
to rescind the ban on opium. 

Although the Opium War has long been seen as the beginning of modern 
Chinese history by Chinese, Japanese, and Western scholars—Marxist and 
non-Marxist alike—Inoue sees it rather as the culmination of a longer his- 
torical process beginning earlier and continuing afterward. At the root of this 
historical process was the integrated realm of local society and the shih-ta-fu 
class. Inoue’s case study apparently confirms Mori’s hypothesis that this uni- 
fied structure continued to support Chinese society into the late Ch'ing. 


22 Inoue has also addressed opium-related issues in “Kindai Chigoku gaikoshi kenkyi ni 

tsuite, toku ni Ahen Ard ryo sens6 ki no Chi-Ei kankei o chishin ni shite” UE{U4P [E 
Sh3C SE FEN DUT, BRC TN 7 AY © EB Re Hic OT 
[“On Studies of Modern Chinese Diplomatic History, Particularly Sino-British Relations 
at the Time of the Opium and Arrow Wars” ], Toydshi kenkya RE LWT FE 34.1 (June 1975): 
116-27; “Shindai Kakei Dok6 ki no ahen mondai ni tsuite” Jit 5s BIE CHHO 7 ~ yA 
je (< D9 T [On the Opium Issue in the Chia-ch‘ing and Tao-kuang Eras of the Ch‘ing 


dynasty”, Toyoshi kenkyut 41.1 (June 1982): 58-83; “Shindai Kanpo ki no ahen mondai ni 
SE 


c=al 


tsuite, toku ni Kanpé hachi (1858) nen ni okeru ahen boeki no godhoka o megutte” jj 
MO 7 Av TAZ OUT, RRC RBI EK BU ST AYR 
YD GEL & & $ > T [On the Opium Issue in the Hsien-feng Period of the Ch'ing, 
Particularly the Legalization of the Opium Trade in 1858”], Shirin 524K 60.3 (May 1977): 


73-106; and “Shindai Kakei ki no ahen mondai ni tsuite, Kakei ki zempan no ahen kinrei 
o chashin to shite” HCH BHWIO 7 ~~ v fAlIc Ou C, FARA O 7 AV A 
4% uty & L T [On the Opium Issue in the Chia-ch‘ing Period of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 
Particularly the Ban on Opium in the First Half of the Chia-ch‘ing Era”], Shimane daigaku 
hébun gakubu kiyo, bungakuka hen kstR KFA CFA PBAC EE, CAF ELAR 4. (December 
1981): 43-68. 
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A major element unifying these studies of shih-ta-fu life over a two thou- 
sand year period is the link between the generic moral-intellectual character 
of the shih-ta-fu and control of the local populace. This collection of essays 
represents the first effort in any language to study this relationship over time 
in a scholarly way. By focusing on local society—the world in which people 
actually led their lives—these studies try to locate the role of this moral- 
intellectual realm in everyday life. This aspect of the local elite’s existence has 
often been noted in the past, but it is usually relegated to at best a secondary 
importance, as intellectual and moral concerns often are. Here, all the authors, 
and Tanigawa most vociferously, argue it is not a facade but a real facet of class 
control in imperial China. 

These essays also demonstrate that the structure of control was not a static 
phenomenon, and they show the changes over time, particularly before and 
after the great T‘ang-Sung divide, in the mechanisms for local rule. One of the 
more significant accomplishments of this volume has been to establish more 
clearly many of the connections between the examination system and local 
society from the Sung era onward. Of course, research into one local area does 
not necessary apply in its findings to any other locality, and can only be refined 
through comparative research elsewhere. 

The final essay in this volume, by Uemura Yasuo i#}2s2 (Kyoto 
University), examines similar issues of local society and control for a region 
of Indonesia: “Niji seiki sho Shidoarujo no desa kyoyaku ni okeru desa shucho 
no chii o meguru oboegaki” 20ftt4nq#] YY FF UY aD FHMC EU 
7 VAROM|ALE © ¢ STE [Notes on the Position of the Village 
(desa) Head in the Village Covenants of Sidoardjo County in the Early 20th 
Century” ]. Its inclusion in this volume is somewhat confusing; at best it sug- 
gests approaches for future research. 

At long last we in the West have some common ground for dialogue in the 
study of Chinese history. The study of local history and local elites has been 
a passion of Western scholars over the past decade or more, primarily for 
scholars of the later imperial period. Now we have a systematic attempt by 
Japanese scholars to examine the same phenomena, with the added advantage 
of a preponderance of studies on the pre-T‘ang period in which the Japanese 
have traditionally excelled. 

This focus on the structure of local power in China is not an entirely new 
direction in Japanese scholarship. Tanigawa and Kawakatsu have been working 
for some time on the nature of local society and the centrality of what they call 
the “community” (Ayodotai #£ |] .) to Chinese social structure in the period 
from Han through early T‘ang. Actually the root of this investigation goes back 
to Naito Konan AW iF (1866-1934), Japan’s foremost scholar of Chinese 
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history in the prewar years. Naito identified in local society the highest level of 
any meaning for understanding the mechanics of how China operated. He also 
clearly downplayed the importance of the central government, particularly 
after the T’ang, as irrelevant to an understanding of daily life in China. 

In the immediate post-war years, prewar scholarship became the object of a 
mass cathartic denunciation as the sinological world exorcised from its midst 
any trace of scholarship that might have, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
tributed to Japanese imperialism on the Asian mainland. Naito and his writ- 
ings were generally vilified as a cosmetic cover for avowedly aggressive aims; 
and there can be little doubt that Naito believed in certain avenues of Japanese 
expansion and that his scholarship may have supported his political views.?* 
Unfortunately, Naito’s scholarship was shunned together with his politics, 
and so his important scholarly insights were ignored by all but a few for some 
time. There seems no longer to be any embarrassment associated with citing 
Nait0’s writings—he has even been given a rather high assessment in China 
recently.2+ While it may be premature to announce the dawn of a “new age,” 
since Marxism in a variety of guises continues to occupy an important place in 
Japanese sinology, it is interesting to note that as “the postwar has ended” (to 
use the Japanese expression) the truly significant scholarly contributions of 
the prewar years loom ever larger. 


23 I discuss this in my forthcoming book, Politics and Sinology: The Case of Naito Konan 
(1866-1934), Harvard East Asian Monographs (Cambridge: Council on East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University Press, 1984). 

24 Hsia Ying-yiian #2 JRE 7G, “Nei-t‘eng Hu-nan ti Chung-kuo shih yen-chiu” WW REVS AA 


Fe] 52 WE FU, Chung-kuo shih yen-chiu tung-t'ai “Fd SEF Ft BY RE 2 (1981): 1-16. 


u 


@ Source: “On the ‘Rediscovery’ of the Chinese Past: Cui Shu and Related Cases,” in The Cultural 
Dimension of Sino-Japanese Relations: Essays on the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
(MLE. Sharpe, 1995), 3-21. 

(Originally in: Perspectives on a Changing China (Westview, 1979), 219-35.) 


On the “Rediscovery” of the Chinese Past: 
Cui Shu and Related Cases 


What is meant by the “rediscovery” of some old text, ancient heritage, or per- 
son from another era? A whole range of differing circumstances surrounds 
each of the various entities that we include under this rubric. For instance, the 
rediscovery par excellence was Dunhuang, where for centuries texts had been 
preserved in a cave in Gansu Province, apparently without a soul ever having 
seen them. A less perfect although still exemplary case involved the works of 
Wang Fuzhi (1619-1692), the brilliant protonationalist and anti-Manchu her- 
mit from Hunan, whose writings were supposedly unknown for 150 years until 
Zeng Guofan (1811-1872) sponsored their republication. Wang’s works were 
not totally unknown during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; in 
fact, from the research of Chinese scholars in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
we know that more than a handful of Chinese scholars saw Wang’s writings in 
manuscript form and commented on them in their own essays throughout this 
lengthy hiatus. As one eminent sinologist explained to me, “It took a big shot 
like Zeng Guofan to sponsor the publication of so sensitive a writer as Wang.”! 

This essay concerns several even less perfect cases of phenomena her- 
alded, nevertheless, by their promoters as “rediscoveries” (Chinese zai faxian; 
Japanese sai hakken)—in particular, that of the remarkable eighteenth-century 
historian and classical scholar Cui Shu (1740-1816). Cui’s works were never lost 
or sealed in a cave, nor were they remotely anti-Manchu; the importance of his 
ideas simply had been ignored for a century. Thus, his “rediscovery” involved 
the resuscitative efforts of twentieth-century scholars who found contempo- 
rary meaning in his writings that had been missed or ignored by other readers 


This essay is a slightly revised form of the one that appeared in Perspectives on a Changing 
China: Essays in Honor of Professor C. Martin Wilbur on the Occasion of His Retirement, ed. 
Joshua A. Fogel and William T. Rowe (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979), pp. 219-35. 

1 See Tang Mingbang, “Wang Chuanshan shiji fangwenji’ [A Record of Visits to Historical Spots 
Relating to Wang Fuzhi], in Wang Chuanshan xueshu taolunji [A Symposium on the Learning 
of Wang Fuzhi], ed. Hunan Hubei sheng zhexue shehui kexue xuehui lianhehui (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1965), vol. 2, pp. 574-91. When this article first appeared, the “eminent 
sinologist” referred to here was still living. Fang Chaoying (Zhaoying) has since passed away. 
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for many years. What is especially interesting about the case of Cui Shu is that 
his rediscovery occurred twice—once in China and once in Japan—under 
entirely different circumstances, and it therefore provides us with a fascinat- 
ing case of comparative sinology. Thus, this essay has the following aims: (1) to 
present several cases of “rediscovery” of earlier historians by both Chinese and 
Japanese historians of this century; (2) to ask why Cui and others were seen as 
so vital by their revivers; (3) to interpolate possible Sino-Japanese connections; 
and (4) to discuss the importance of the rediscovery effort itself. 

For nearly half a century the historiographical output of the Republican 
period has been shielded from critical evaluation by two connecting forces: 
(1) a pervasive nationalism, which among other things has taught students of 
modern Chinese history that all foreign powers and Japan in particular were 
monstrous ogres at virtually every turn (this can greatly distort one’s percep- 
tion of events in twentieth-century history and bring an emotional charge to 
terms like “imperialist”), and (2) the research of a handful of men, like Hu Shi 
(1891-1962) and his group of students, whose overwhelming intellects have 
made serious criticism of their work, or in fact their whole intellectual project, 
extremely difficult. This essay concentrates on the latter of these forces, which 
itself was heavily influenced by Chinese nationalism. In recent years histo- 
rians have begun to liberate themselves from this influence and slowly have 
gained a better understanding of both scholarship in and the history of the 
Republican period. Nevertheless, much work remains to be done; much needs 
to be reassessed. Furthermore, whereas we know something about political 
ties between the Chinese and Japanese in that period (e.g., Sun Zhongshan, Li 
Dazhao, China ronin, anarchism), we know much less of intellectual or schol- 
arly ties. For that matter, we know little about late nineteenth-century and 
early twentieth-century Japanese sinology. I hope to contribute here to a better 
understanding of these traditions of scholarship. 


Cui Shu’s Dual Rediscovery 


In the April 1923 issue of Guoxue jikan [Journal of National Studies], Hu Shi 
introduced Cui Shu, a then little-known scholar from Zhili, to a large segment 
of the Chinese intellectual world. Several years before, Gu Jiegang (1893-1980), 
Hu’s pupil, had begun a laborious process of editing and punctuating Cui’s 
entire corpus of writings; the final product appeared fifteen years later in 1936 
in sixteen string-bound volumes (ce) as the Cui Dongbi yishu [Collected Works 
of Cui Shu]. In his biography of Gu, Laurence Schneider wrote that “of all the 
obscure scholars that he resuscitated...none had been more obscure than 
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Cui Shu, nor did any receive more lavish treatment and studied reverence.” 
Schneider suggested that Hu learned of Cui from Zhang Xuecheng’s writings, 
but as the late Arthur Hummel pointed out in his superb essay on Cui, there is 
in fact “no evidence” that Zhang knew of Cui Shu’s existence.3 The information 
came from elsewhere. 

The Cui Dongbi yishu contains not only an edited and punctuated edition of 
Cui’s writings, it includes numerous essays by those who collaborated with Gu 
in the project (Qian Mu [b. 1895], Qian Xuantong [1887-1938], Hu Shi, William 
Hung [Hong Ye; 1893-1980], Zhao Zhenxin, and others); reprints of portions 
of many essays that touch on Cui; a complete punctuated edition of the 
extant writings of Cui’s younger brother Cui Mai (Cui Degao xiansheng yishu 
[Collected Works of Mr. Cui Degao]) and of four of Cui’s ancestors, several in- 
laws, and close relatives; maps of Cui’s travels; and more. In the following year 
William Hung and others prepared an index to Ciu’s work, the Cui Dongbiyishu 
yinde, as part of the Harvard—Yenching index series.* 

Throughout much of the introductory sections to the Cui Dongbi yishu, 
thanks and praise are traded among the editors with great delight over their 
completed project.5 Perhaps the most revealing of these sections, however, is 
Gu Jiegang’s own prefatory comments, in which he explains in detail how he 


2 Laurence A. Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang and China’s New History: Nationalism and the Quest for 
Alternative Traditions (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1971), p. 93. 

3 Arthur Hummel, “Ts’ui Shu” (Cui Shu), in Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (1644-1912), 
ed. Arthur Hummel (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 778. This short 
essay on Cui is the best I have seen in any language. Hummel was apparently really taken 
with Cui. Professor Chaoying Fang, who did a great deal of work on the Eminent Chinese 
of the Ch’ing Period project, told me that he added to or touched up virtually every entry 
in that volume except Hummel’s on Cui, to which he made no alterations whatsoever. See 
also Arthur Hummel, “Portrait of a Scholar,” in There Is Another China: Essays and Articles for 
Zhang Poling of Nankai (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948), pp. 131-50. 

4 Hong Ye (William Hung) et al., eds., Cui Dongbi yishu yinde [Index to the Collected Works of 
Cui Shu] (Beijing: Harvard—Yenching Institute Sinological Series, no. 5, 1937). Considering 
all the truly seminal works in Chinese culture that still have no indexes, this index to Cui’s 
writings stands out remarkably; it reflects the kinds of concerns surrounding this whole 
project, which I shall discuss presently. 

5 Qian Mu’s introduction deserves special mention for its typically brilliant command (even 
forty years ago) of all sorts of materials. His conclusion that Cui Shu, like Chinese people and 
thinkers in general, always suffered from an over-abundance of reverence for antiquity, is 
the hallmark of his famous Zhongguo jin saibainian xueshu shi {Chinese Intellectual History 
over the Past Three Hundred Years] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1986). Qian Mu, “Xu” 
[Introduction] to Cui Dongbiyishu, ed. Gu Jiegang (Shanghai: Yadong tushuguan, 1936), vol. 1, 
pp. 15-17. Every subsection of this work has its own pagination. 
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found various of the Cui materials and identifies who helped at which points 
of the project. This is interesting less for its content than for the fact that Gu 
makes no mention that Cui’s works had been edited, punctuated, and pub- 
lished thirty-two years earlier in Japan.® We will return to this omission shortly. 
In the case of Cui Shu, something closer to the ordinary usage of the term 
“rediscovery” occurred at the turn of this century with a group of Japanese 
sinologists.” In 1900 one of the founders of the Kyoto school of sinology, Kano 
Naoki (1868-1947), was performing some research in Beijing when the Boxer 
Rebellion erupted. He is said to have gone to great risks in carrying out with 
him twenty-five juan in manuscript form of Cui Shu’s most famous work, 
the Kaoxin lu [Record of Investigating Beliefs]. When he arrived in Japan, he 
showed them to Naka Michiyo (1851-1908), who is generally considered the 
father of modern sinology in Japan and is the man who coined the term Toydshi 
(East Asian history). Naka was convinced quickly that Cui was someone of 
intellectual import and set out to prepare an edited and punctuated edition 
(with Japanese-reading punctuation) of the Chinese texts of Cui’s writings. 


6 GuJiegang, “Xu” [Introduction] to Cui Dongbi yishu, vol. 1, pp. 1-4. Gu reveals later in other 
prefatory notes, comments, and by the inclusion of various essays that he was fully aware of 
the Japanese edition, and Hu Shi knew of it many years before. Gu, though, chose to ignore 
it here. 

7 This side of the story has yet to be told straight through with full accuracy. For partial 
accounts, see: Hashimoto Masayuki, “Sen-Shin jidai shi” [History of the Pre-Ch’in Period], 
in Meiji igo ni okeru rekishigaku no hattatsu [The Development of Historiography from the 
Meiji Period], ed. Rekishi kyoiku kenkyikai (Tokyo: Shikai shobo, 1933), pp. 407-9; Tam 
Yue-him, “In Search of the Oriental Past: The Life and Thought of Naitd Konan” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Princeton University, 1975), pp. 171-74; Naito Konan, Shina shigaku shi [History 
of Chinese Historiography], in Naito Konan zenshu [Collected Works of Naito Konan], eds. 
Naito Kenkichi and Kanda Kiichiro (Tokyo: Chikuma shob6, 1969), vol. 9, pp. 393-94. This last 
source is the most accurate. 

8 Miyake Yonekichi, “Bungaku hakase Naka Michiyo kun den” [Biography of Professor of 
Literature Naka Michiyo], in Naka Michiyo, Naka Michiyo isho [The Remaining (i.e., as yet 
unpublished) Works of Naka Michiyo], ed. Ko-Naka Michiyo hakase késeki kinenkai (Tokyo: 
Dai Nihon tosho, 1915), pp. 32-33; and Goi Naohiro, Kindai Nihon to Toyo shigaku [Modern 
Japan and East Asian Studies] (Tokyo: Aoki shoten, 1976), p. 52. The story goes that at a 
meeting of middle and upper normal school teachers in 1894, Naka proposed a division of 
the generic course, “Gaikoku rekishi’ (History of foreign countries), into “Seiyoshi’ (Western 
history) and “Toydshi” (East Asian history). His proposal was accepted, and so the term 
Toyoshi was born. For Naka it meant all East Asian nations (except Japan), with China at the 
center. By 1897 the Japanese Ministry of Education had recognized Naka’s proposal, and a 
textbook bearing the title Toydshi soon followed. The terms Seiyo and Seiydshi predate this 
episode, as does the expression Toyo. 
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In December 1900, an announcement of the project appeared in the main 
Japanese historical journal of the day, Shigaku zasshi [Journal of History], and 
said that Naka’s edition would appear as the second item in the Shigakkai sosho 
[Series of the Historical Association]. The notice concluded by reiterating that 
Cui Shu’s work was extremely important and that it expressed the realiza- 
tion of the idea of “anticipating [clouds and] rainbows in the midst of a great 
drought” (taikan ni gei o nozomu), a kind of awkward allusion to the “Liang 
Huiwang” chapter of the Mencius.9 

Naito Konan (1866-1934), the other principal founder of the Kyoto school, 
read this notice while in Osaka as a staff member of the Osaka asahi shinbun 
and wrote an article, “Dokusho guhitsu” [Random Notes on Books Read], 
which the serial Nihon published on January 2, 1901. He apparently had 
known of Cui before Kano found the Beijing texts, for in his lectures at Kyoto 
University, which were later turned into the Shina shigaku shi [History of 
Chinese Historiography], he noted that Naito Chis (1826-1902; no relation), 
an eminent historian of Japan, had read of Cui in the Kuochao xianzheng shiliie 
[Biographies of Prominent Chinese of the Qing Dynasty],!° was impressed, 
and mentioned it to Konan. Chiso had died already, and Konan already owned 
his own set of Cui’s works by the time of the first Shigaku zasshi notice. 


9 “Koshin roku no honkoku’” [Reprinting of the Kaoxin lu], Shigaku zasshi 1.12 (December 
1900), p. 127. Mencius, “Liang Huiwang,” xia, 1, no. 2. James Legge, The Chinese Classics, 
Vol. 11: The Works of Mencius (London: Triibner and Co., 1861), p. 47. In this passage, 
Mencius is referring to an incident from the Shujing [Classic of Documents] to illustrate 
how anxiously and excitedly the people viewed the great work being done by Tang—later, 
in the same section, Mencius says, “it was like rain falling at the right time, the people 
were ecstatic” (ruo shi yu xia, min ta yue). 

10 This account of Cui’s ideas is fascinating and oddly never previously attracted anyone's 
attention (so far as we now know). It describes Cui’s distinctive historiographic approach, 
which we shall examine shortly, and goes into considerable detail. See Li Yuandu, Guochao 
xianzheng shiliie (Taibei reprint: Wenhai chubanshe, n.d.), vol. 86, pp. 1651-61. As an aside, 
there is also an entry (from two sources) on Cui in the Guochao qixian leizheng chubian 
[Biographies of Qing Venerables and Worthies, Arranged by Categories], comp. Li Huan 
(Taibei reprint, 1966), vol. 14, p. 8282; this predates all rediscovery efforts by at least a 
decade, the whole collection having been completed in 1890. I have gone through rapidly 
the works of Naito Chiso that I could locate and have found no reference to Cui Shu; 
my guess is that the communication to Konan was either by letter or done orally. For a 
brief introduction to Naito Chisd, see Takasu Yoshijiré, “Kaidai’ [Explanatory Preface], 
in Mitogaku taikei [Great Compendium of the Mito School] (Tokyo: Ida shoten, 1941), 
vol. 7, p. 15. Chiso was a Kangaku scholar from the domain of Edo who lived into the mid- 
Meiji era. His principal work was the multivolume Tokugawa jugodai shi [A History of the 
Fifteen Generations of the Tokugawa]. 
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Naito Konan’s edition was almost certainly a text that had been in Japan 
since late Tokugawa times. As he personally communicated to his student, 
Kanda Kiichiro (1897-1984), his edition had come from China and was held 
in the library of the domain of Todo in Ise; this is odd, considering that Cui’s 
works are not listed among the Chinese books that made their way to Japan in 
the Edo period." In his response to this notice, Naito reported that his own copy 
of the Cui Dongbi xiansheng yishu [Collected Works of Mr. Cui Shu] had fifty- 
five juan and that the Kano—Naka edition did not even contain the complete 
Kaoxin lu. He went on to suggest strongly that Cui Shu’s works be published 
as a zenshu (collected works) for the benefit of future readers and cheerfully 
offered his copy to the Shigakkai sosho editors. Naito then moved briefly to a 
discussion of Cui’s life written by his disciple and original compiler, Chen Lihe 
(1761-1825), and to the entry on Cui in the Kuochao xianzheng shiliie of which 
Naito then translated a large portion.!* Naito concluded in a thinly veiled tone 
of slight disgust concerning the way in which the Shigaku zasshi reporters had 
ended their first notice about “long droughts”; he worded his statement in such 
a way as to defend Qing scholarship of the Jiaqing (1796-1821) and Daoguang 
(1821-1851) periods against the idea that this had been a thoroughly arid era in 
serious historical research. 

In the next issue of Shigaku zasshi, a month later, the editors fell all over 
each other in apology for their errors in the earlier notice and in gratitude to 
“Naito Konan’s great kindness...and genius.” They also reported that Naito 
had lent his edition to Naka Michiyo.'* Naka spent the next three years poring 
over these texts, punctuating them, correcting errors, and preparing them for 


11 Kanda Kiichiro, “Naité Konan to Shina kodai shi’ [Naito Konan and Ancient Chinese 
History], in Tonkogaku gojtinen [Fifty Years of the Study of Dunhuang] (Tokyo: Chikuma 
shobé, 1960), p. 90; and Oba Osamu, Edo jidai ni okeru mochiwatari sho no kenkya [A Study 
of the Books Brought over from China in the Edo Period] (Suita: Kansai daigaku tozai 
gakujutsu kenkyijo, 1967). 

12 Hashimoto and Tam, following Hashimoto, argue that Naito prepared a biography of 
Cui (in this essay), based on rare works (Tam, “In Search of the Oriental Past,’ p. 173) 
and explicated the Kaoxin lu (Hashimoto, “Sen-Shin jidai shi,” p. 408). In actuality, Naito 
merely translated the section on Cui from the Kuochao xianzheng shiliie, not at all a rare 
source. Implicit in his doing such a translation, I believe, was criticism of the Shigakkai 
sosho project, because there are sections in the source translated that refer to works by 
Cui that the Shigakkai sosho people did not know of. 

13 Naito Konan, “Dokusho giuhitsu,” in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 7, pp. 16-17, 21. Originally 
published in Nihon on January 2, 1901. 

14 “Futatabi Koshin roku no honkoku ni tsuite” [Again on the Reprinting of the Kaoxin lu], 
Shigaku zasshi 12.2 (February 1901), pp. 125-26. 
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publication. In the midst of this work, he published an article on the critical 
importance of Cui Shu’s Kaoxin lu.!° By 1903 three of four prospective volumes 
were published; by April 1904 the entire project was complete.!® Naka was so 
excited with this Cui Shu find that in his more popular work, Naka Toyo ryakushi 
[Naka’s Brief History of East Asia], published in December 1903 while he was 
still engaged in his Cui Shu research, he devoted a full half page of praise to Cui 
and the Kaoxin lu, more space than was allotted to Huang Zongxi (1610-1695), 
Gu Yanwu (1613-1682), Wang Yangming (1472-1529), Sima Qian (135?—93? BCE), 
or virtually any other figure in East Asian history.!” 

Such an extremely high estimate of Cui was not limited to Naka Michiyo. 
On the one hand, Kano seems to have retained a measure of objectivity with 
respect to Cui;® and Naito, aside from a considerable number of references 
to Cui’s judgments about the validity of certain ancient texts—to which he 
referred in his own history of ancient China—seemingly wrote nothing about 
Cui of an evaluative nature.!9 On the other hand, however, many others wrote 
extremely adulatory things about Cui, including Naka’s biographer and a 
famous historian in his own right, Miyake Yonekichi (1860-1929), who in com- 
menting on Naka’s edition of Cui’s works compared Cui to Motoori Norinaga 
(1830-1901)—Motoori’s Kojiki den [Commentary on the Kojiki] and Cui’s Kaoxin 
lu both being exemplary criticisms of biased views of the true meaning of the 
classics®° (albeit an entirely different set of classics). The general enthusiasm 
for Cui must have been remarkable, for seventy years later, in his history of the 


15 Naka Michiyo, “Koshin roku kaidai” [Explication of the Kaoxin lu], Shigaku zasshi 13.7 
(July 1902), pp. 51-61. 

16 = Sai Toheki isho [The Collected Works of Cui Dongbi], ed. Naka Michiyo, four volumes 
(Tokyo: Meguro shoten, 1903-4). 

17. Naka Michiyo, Naka Toyo ryakushi (Tokyo: Dai Nihon tosho, 1903), pp. 170-71. 

18 Kano Naoki, Chtigoku tetsugaku shi [History of Chinese Philosophy] (Tokyo: Iwanami 
shoten, 1975), pp. 604-8. 

19 From his lecture notes for the Shincho shi tstron [General History of the Qing Dynasty], 
we know that he had planned to discuss Cui but simply overlooked this note during the 
lecture: “Wang Fuzhi, Fang Bao, Chen Houyao, Gu Liangao, Wang Maohong, and Cui 
Shu: they came out of the Song school and later became followers of the Han school.’ 
Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 8, p. 459. See also Naito Kenkichi, “Atogaki” [Afterward], in Naito 
Konan zenshii, vol. 8, p. 493. 

20 Miyake Yonekichi, “Bungaku hakase Naka Michiyo kun den,” p. 37. A scholar of Japanese 
history and a contemporary of Naka, Miyake was famous for his innovative use of an 
interdisciplinary approach to the study of history and as such is considered along with 
several others to have set down the roots of a modern historiography and pedagogy in 
Meiji Japan. He was also a phenomenal linguist. See Kadowaki Teiji, “Miyake Yonekichi,” 
in Nihon rekishi dai jiten [Great Encyclopedia of Japanese History] (Tokyo: Kawade shobo 
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Qing dynasty, Masui Tsuneo introduced him as “Nihon no gakusha konomi no 
Sai Jutsu” (Cui Shu whom Japanese scholars so like). 

The excitement that greeted Cui Shu’s rediscovery in Japan found a par- 
allel twenty years later in China. It is difficult to assess how aware of the 
Japanese edition of Cui’s works Chinese intellectuals were, and it is even 
harder to say how much use Gu, Hu, and the others made of the Naka edition. 


shinsha, 1975), vol. 9, p. 107; and Yamane Tokutaré, “Miyake Yonekichi,” in Ajia rekishi jiten 
[Encyclopedia of Asian History] (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1961), vol. 8, p. 409. 

21 Masui Tsuneo, Shin teikoku, saigo no kyodai teikoku [The Qing Empire: Last of the Great 
Empires], vol. 7 of Chugoku no rekishi [History of China] (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1974), 
pp. 316-17. 

A brief comparison of the original Cui Dongbi xiansheng yishu compiled by Chen 
Lihe (with an afterward dated 1825) with the Naka edition and the Gu Jiegang edition 
seems in order at this point. I was fortunate enough to have had the opportunity to look 
through a rare copy of one of the original editions of the Cui work at the Kyoto University 
Library and to make use of Professor Kuwabara Jitsuz6’s (1870-1931) own copy of the 
Naka edition, which is replete with Kuwabara’s red-penciled notes and place markers 
throughout the text. (Kuwabara’s collection was donated to the library of the Faculty of 
Letters at Kyoto University by his son, Professor Kuwabara Takeo.) Naka Michiyo’s work 
entailed a reprinting on excellent paper of the contents of the original Chen edition 
with the addition of punctuation and a certain amount of textual analysis of copying 
errors. In essence, Gu Jiegang did the same thing. Aside from general clause and sentence 
breaks, however, the punctuation systems differ. Naka, of course, inserted the Japanese 
reading punctuation (kaeriten) that enables a Japanese reader of literary Chinese to 
reorder the sentence so that it may be read in the ordinary Japanese word order, thus 
indicating subjects, objects, verbs, and even articles. On the other hand, Gu used Western 
punctuation with periods and commas, even adding quotation marks, exclamation 
points, and, most significantly, separate indications (with differently textured marginal 
lines) of toponyms, titles of texts, and personal names. (Compare Cui Dongbi xiansheng 
yishu, comp. Chen Lihe, 55 juan, afterward dated 1825; Naka Michiyo, ed., Sai Toheki isho; 
and Gu Jiegang, main editor, Cui Dongbi yishu). The major difference between the two 
twentieth-century editions, aside from numerous prefaces and reprinted material not by 
Cui himself in the Chinese one, was the discovery by William Hung of a lengthy poetry 
collection of Cui’s, the Zhifei ji [The Knowing Fallacy Collection], which he found in the 
Yanjing University Library in 1931, over a decade into Gu’s project. It had been listed in 
Cui’s own original table of contents, but when Chen Lihe later compiled this edition of 
Cui’s writings, the Zhifei ji was not included and was thus presumed lost. It and several 
other bits and pieces supposedly lost were similarly punctuated, edited, and included in 
the thirteenth ce of the Chinese edition. (See Gu, “Xu” [Introduction], to Cui’s Zh/fei ji, in 
Cui Dongbu yishu, vol. 13, pp. 2-3, 16. Hu and Gu discovered several other hitherto “lost” 
Cui poems and essays, also inserted in this volume of the collected works. This is the 
major contribution of the Chinese edition.) 
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Arthur Hummel, who translated Gu’s introduction to the Gushibian [Symposium 
on Ancient History] as The Autobiography of a Chinese Historian, states with- 
out a trace of doubt that “in 1921 Dr. Hu Shih [Hu Shi] came across a Japanese 
edition” of Cui’s works, surely the Naka reprint.?? “Though this is an excellent 
reprint,’ wrote Hummel elsewhere, “it attracted little notice in China,” except 
for an occasional mention, often with glaring errors or misunderstandings.?3 

Yet the Chinese editors clearly knew of Naka’s work and even praised it here 
and there. In a 1923 article, Hu Shi stated plainly that, as a result of Naka’s work, 
“Chinese gradually came to know that such a man as Cui Shu has lived.”24 Hu 
pointed out also that Liu Shipei (1884-1919) had seen the Japanese text and was 
influenced by it to write a short biography of Cui for the journal Guocui xuebao 
[Journal of the National Essence] as early as 1907. This essay was punctuated 
and included in the Gu Jiegang edition of Cui’s works. Similarly, Zhao Zhenxin, 
who proofread the original Cui Dongbi xiansheng yishu for errors, remarked in 
a preface that Cui was not at all well known in China until Naka’s edition was 
published.?° Near the very end of the Chinese edition were selections from a 
number of Chinese works relevant to Cui and translations of several Japanese 
writings; Gu pointed out in his introduction to this section (one of the few 
times Gu had anything to say of the Japanese edition) that the Naka reprint 
had led to Cui Shu’s first recognition by Chinese scholars such as Liu Shipei 
and Ge Xiao, a recognition that spread slowly. Other references to the Japanese 
text in the Gu edition include several paragraphs in translation from Miyake 
Yonekichi’s biography of Naka as well as an excerpted translation by the young 
historian Zhou Yiliang of an essay on Cui by Okazaki Fumio (1888-1950) that 
appeared in 1927 in Shinagaku, the pre-eminent journal of the Kyoto school of 
sinology. 


Cui Shu and the Uses of History 


As Schneider points out, Cui Shu’s writings were “the single body of thought 
most influential on Ku Chieh-kang’s [Gu Jiegang’s|] study of antiquity.” Let 
us scrutinize this influence a little more closely. Gu learned from Cui a 


22 Ku Chieh-kang (Gu Jiegang), The Autobiography of a Chinese Historian, trans. Arthur 
Hummel (Leyden: EJ. Brill Ltd., 1931), p. 82, note 4. 

23 Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, p. 776. 

24 Hu Shi, “Kexue de gushijia Cui Shu,’ reprinted in Cui Dongbu yishu, vol. 3, p. 3. 

25 Zhao Zhenxin, in Cui Dongbu yishu, vol.1, p. 55. 

26 Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang, p. 94. 
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historiographic method of unveiling the layers of spuriousness in successive 
treatments of antiquity. While Confucius spoke of antiquity going back no fur- 
ther than the sage-kings Yao and Shun, by the Han dynasty Sima Qian began 
his Shiji [Records of the Grand Historian] with the Yellow Emperor; later his- 
torians went still further back to Fuxi. In Cui’s language this process is called 
bushang or bushang gu, “adding on to antiquity,” and, in explicating this pro- 
cess by which fabricated strata of history were added on backward in succes- 
sive periods, Cui was performing an act of Confucian reverence; in Schneider's 
words, “with each new discovery of a layer of counterfeit history over the 
authentic classical stratum, Cui became more assured that he was performing 
his calling to protect the Tao [Dao], protect the Sages, and protect the canon.”2” 
Gu Jiegang used and developed this approach in a more secular manner to bril- 
liant ends in his own studies of ancient Chinese history. 

As in the case of Cui’s rediscovery itself, however, we find a slightly ear- 
lier, parallel development in Japanese historiographic circles. Naito Konan, 
one of the central figures in the Japanese rediscovery of Cui Shu, in 1897 pub- 
lished one of his first book-length works, Kinsei bungaku shiron [A Historical 
Discussion of Modern Japanese Scholarship],* from a series of articles pre- 
viously published in the Osaka asahi shinbun. It was essentially an intellec- 
tual history of the Tokugawa period (1600-1868); however, Naito selected as 
“absolutely the most original and enlightening scholars in the three hundred 
years” of the Tokugawa era: Tominaga Nakamoto (1715-1746), Yamagata Banto 
(1748-1821), and Miura Baien (1723-1789),2° an extraordinarily unorthodox 
selection when one considers that these three figures were barely known at 
that time. Naito was particularly impressed by Tominaga, a virtual unknown 
until the publication of Naito’s work, and his book, Shutsujo kogo [Emerging 
from Meditation].3° Tominaga (like Yamagata and Miura) was a nonsamurai, 


27 Laurence Schneider, “From Textual Criticism to Social Criticism: The Historiography of 
Ku Chieh-kang,’ Journal of Asian Studies 28.4 (August 1969), p. 777; and Schneider, Ku 
Chieh-kang, pp. 197-98. 

28 Foran explanation of why the title of this work is to be translated in this way, see Ojima 
Sukema, as quoted by Naito Kenkichi, “Atogaki” [Afterward] to Naito Konan zenshi, vol.1, 
p- 687. 

29 Naito Konan, Kinsei bungaku shiron, in Naito Konan zenshi, vol.1, p. 58. 

30 ~=—A beautifully annotated and punctuated edition of the Shutsujo kogo with readings 
provided has been prepared by Mizuta Norihiza, in Tominaga Nakamoto, Yamagata 
Banto, Nihon shiso taikei [Compendium of Japanese Thought] (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 
1973), vol. 43. For more on Tominaga, see Ishihama Juntaro, Tominaga Nakamoto (Tokyo: 
Sogensha, 1942). For other discussions of Tominaga by Naitd, see “Osaka no chénin to 
gakumon” [Osaka Merchants and Their Scholarship], originally a lecture presented in 
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nonprofessional scholar from an Osaka merchant background, and Nait6 was 
especially pleased by his commoner origins. It appears, interestingly enough, 
that Naito first heard of Tominaga from Naito Chiso, as evidenced by Konan’s 
first essay concerning Tominaga, “Choin sango” [Scattered Words in the Shade 
of a Tree of Useless Wood], published in 1893.7! 

In the Shutsujo kogo, Tominaga presented his theory of kajo (Chinese 
jiashang; “accumulation to” or “adding on to antiquity”) in debunking the 
development of Buddhism. He demonstrated that as each new Buddhist sect 
preached the superiority of its heaven to all those preceding it, there accu- 
mulated a hierarchy of heavens, created backward. Naito Konan employed 
this theoretical conception to study ancient Chinese history. He showed that 
while Confucius generally cited the Duke of Zhou (or Tang) as the essential 
beginning of Chinese history and institutions, Mozi went back to King Yu of 
the Xia dynasty. Mencius went back even further to Yao and Shun, who both 
abdicated their thrones to men of virtue rather than to their own sons, as had 
Yu—hence Mo-tzu’s ideal was not as good as the earlier Yao—Shun paradigm. 
Somewhat later, the Daoists went back as far as the Yellow Emperor, before Yao 
and Shun; the nongjia (agriculturalist school) made Shennong the beginning, 
and the divination school went still further back to Fuxi; finally, the Daoist 
alchemists (fangshi) spoke of the sanhuang (three deities) —tianhuang (heav- 
enly deity), dihuang (earthly deity), and taihuang (great deity)—as the start 
of it all.32 Professor Miyazaki Ichisada, one of Naito’s most famous disciples, 


Osaka in 1921, later included in Nihon bunka shi kenkyiai [Studies in the History of Japanese 

Culture], in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 9, pp. 149-57; “Osaka no chénin gakusha Tominaga 

Nakamoto” [Tominaga Nakamoto, a Scholar of the Osaka Merchant Class], in Sentetsu 

no gakumon [The Scholarship of Former Wise Men], in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 9, 

PP. 370-93, esp. pp. 377-78 on kajo; “Tominaga Nakamoto no ‘Okina no fumi’ni tsuite’” 
[On Tominaga Nakamoto’s “Letter of an Old Man”, Chiigai nippo (March u, 1924), in Naito 
Konan zenshi, vol. 6, pp. 227-29; and “Osaka no ichi ijin’ [One Great Man from Osaka], 
Osaka asahi shinbun (January 22, 1905), in Naité Konan zenshi, vol. 4, pp. 408-11. 

31 See Naito Konan, “Choin sango,” in Ruishu dashu [Tears and Saliva], in Naito Konan 
zenshi, vol. 1, pp. 380-400; the reference to Naito Chis6 appears on p. 380. 

32 This is laid out much more elegantly in Naito Konan, Shina joko shi [Ancient Chinese 
History], in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 10, pp. 19-23, 145-46. For a slightly different rendition, 
see Naité Konan, “Osaka no chénin gakusha Tominaga Nakamoto,’ in Naito Konan zenshi, 
vol. 9, pp. 387-88. Naito also used this kajo methodology in his studies of the Shujing, 
Erya, and Yijing; all are included in his Kenki shoroku [Short Essays for Clarification], 
in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 7. They are “Shdsho keigi” [Pondering Doubtful Spots in the 
Shangshu (Shujing)|, vol. 7, pp. 9-23; ‘Jiga no shin kenkyu” [A New Study of the Erya], 
vol. 7, pp. 24-37; and “Eki gi” [Doubts about the Yijing], vol. 7, pp. 38-47. 
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has remarked of this inverse development: “A lineage of saints was formed in a 
direction opposite to the chronological order, a lineage generated by different 
schools successively vying for superiority.’34 

Clearly, Cui Shu’s bushang and Tominaga Nakamoto’s kajo are extremely 
similar, if not methodologically identical, ideas. Gu draws directly from Cui 
and Naito directly from Tominaga. Miyazaki has suggested that Gu Jiegang’s 
work on ancient China may have been influenced by Naito, but he frankly 
admits that he cannot say for sure.3+ And, nowhere does Gu make reference to 
such an influence. While he certainly knew of Naito either through the Cui Shu 
project (although neither he nor any other of the Chinese editors ever mention 
Naito’s contribution) or many other possible links, according to Gu his source 
was always Cui. Similarly, we know that Naito was intimately aware of Cui Shu’s 
historical theories; however, citations to Cui’s works in Naito are always to cor- 
roborate this or that exegetical point and, aside from the instances mentioned 
above, not of an overall historiographic nature; for that Naito had Tominaga. 

One might suggest that we have here a dual case of scholarly nationalism, 
with each twentieth-century historian explicitly deriving his source of inspira- 
tion from the eighteenth-century scholar of his own nation. This view does not 
adequately describe Naito, however, because, although firmly nationalistic, 
his vision was much broader and he often relied on the writings and theories 
of Chinese scholars past and present. For Naito the overall East Asian sphere 
centered on China, whose culture he considered the most advanced in the 
world. Witness, for instance, his admiration for the works of Sima Qian, Zhao 
Yi (1727-1812), Qian Daxin (1728-1804), Gu Yanwu, and particularly his close 
friends, Luo Zhenyu (1866-1940) and Wang Guowei (1877-1927), among many 
others. It would sound strange indeed to hear Naito echo the kind of senti- 
ments we will soon hear Hu Shi and Luo Zhenyu utter. Yet Gu does not seem 


33. Miyazaki Ichisada, “Dokuséteki na Shinagakusha Naito Konan hakase” [An Innovative 
Sinologist, Professor Naito Konan], in Chogoku ni manabu [Studying China] (Tokyo: Asahi 
shinbunsha, 1971), p. 257. This essay had been brutally translated as “Konan Naito: An 
Original Sinologist,” Philosophical Studies of Japan (1967), pp. 93-116. 

34 Miyazaki Ichisada, “Naito Konan to Shinagaku” [Naito and Sinology], in Kindai Nihon 
o tsukutta hyakunin [One Hundred Men Who Made Modern Japan] (Tokyo: Mainichi 
shinbunsha, 1966), vol. 2, p. 412. Kanda Kiichiro, a scholar of ancient China, has also noted 
the striking similarity between Gu’s and Naito’s methodologies; see Kanda, “Nait6 Konan 
to Shina kodai shi,’ p. 88. For other intellectual connections between Gu Jiegang and 
Japanese sinology, see Ogura Yoshihiko, “Ko Ketsug6 to Nihon” [Gu Jiegang and Japan], in 
Ware Nyimon ni ari {I Stood at the Dragon Gate] (Tokyo: Ryukei shosha, 1974), pp. 3-31, 
originally published in Shiso (January 1972). 
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to reflect this kind of eclecticism; by the same token, Naito did not have to 
contend with numerous brilliant Chinese Japanologists. 


Why Cui Shu? 


This is indeed the crucial question. The simple answer, that Hu and Gu made 
a remarkable, independent rediscovery for China of one Cui Shu, a forgotten 
eighteenth-century man of great historiographic talents, seems no longer suf- 
ficient to explain their selection of this figure. Schneider’s answer takes us a 
little further into the problem but is still just the tip of the iceberg: “Cui was 
a perfect subject for the scholar’s hall of fame because of the range and bril- 
liance of his critical thought, his charming style of writing, and, of course, his 
mistreatment by the Chinese scholar—official world.”> The Cui find may have 
been happily unexpected (although I have serious doubts about this possibil- 
ity), but the general scheme into which Cui was either placed or forced must 
be brought into clearer focus. 

We should first bear in mind the continuing search by late nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century Chinese intellectuals for precedents in 
their own culture for views and attitudes deemed “modern” in their own day. 
Scholars of all political persuasions took part in this search, which at times 
seems to have taken on the air of a parlor game. In due course we find Huang 
Zongxi dubbed “China’s Rousseau” by Chen Tianhua (1875-1905), Guan Zi 
(d. 645 BCE) labeled “the first Chinese materialist” by Feng Youlan (1895-1990) 
and others; and Kang Youwei (1858-1927) identified as “China’s Luther” by 
Liang Qichao (1873-1929). Wang Fuzhi has been seen alternately as China's 
answer to the eighteenth-century French materialists, to Kant, and to Hegel; 
he has even been portrayed as a proto-Marxist by many different scholars. 

In such a context, we can see that Cui was a fortuitous find indeed. To schol- 
ars of the early Republican era it was clear that one of Western scholarship’s 
superior points was its reliance on the scientific method and its use of proof 
in the discipline of history. The numerous fallacies and contradictions and the 
political conservatism inherent in Western positivistic thought®® were disre- 
garded. Cui appeared as an early paragon of Western-style historical research, 
while his methodology demonstrated that China's tradition of hard, critical 
historians proudly survived into the period of the Jiaqing reign. This theme is 


35 Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang, p. 93. 
36 This theme has been treated by Herbert Marcuse in his Reason and Revolution: Hegel and 
the Rise of Social Theory (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963). 
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self-evident in the title of Hu’s inaugural article, “Kexue de gushijia Cui Shu” 
[Cui Shu, a Scientific Historian of Ancient China]. Interestingly, Hu admitted 
thirteen years later, in an introduction to Gu’s edition of Cui’s works, that he 
may have overestimated Cui’s greatness in this 1921 essay, given that much new 
material, relevant to the study of ancient China (specifically mentioned are 
oracle bones and bronze inscriptions) had been uncovered in the past century, 
but he adamantly maintained that Cui’s scientific spirit of “investigate and 
only then believe” (kao er hou xin) would never die.?” 

Science (it was, in fact, scientism) was a magic word in early twentieth-cen- 
tury China, as it remains to a certain extent, and its forced entrance into the 
methodology of modern humanistic studies betokened another magic word, 
progress. This attitude lay behind Hu Shi’s practice of proudly counting the 
number of proofs supplied by various Qing textual critical (kaozheng) scholars 
seeking to prove the authenticity or spuriousness of sections of the classical 
canon, and then pointing to this as evidence of an indigenous scientific strain 
in Chinese scholarship. 

Such a line of argument, however, reflects only one part of the overall pic- 
ture. As we have seen, Cui had been rediscovered much earlier in Japan and 
was known in China considerably before Hu and Gu began to work on his writ- 
ings and to lionize his spirit. To a large extent, the zeitgeist of early Republican 
intellectual circles lent Cui the aura of a “pioneer” in their eyes, a view that 
could not be mustered thirty years earlier in China when the Naka edition first 
appeared but could be in mid-Meiji Japan. The idea that someone can be ahead 
of his or her time is, of course, as ahistorical as it is meaningless; nonetheless, 
certain figures of the past do often strike us as more “modern” than others. This 
appearance or illusion, however, is entirely due to the concerns of the present, 
and in the 1920s Cui was for the first time perceived in China as a forerunner of 
critical, scientific historical research. 

Similarly, Wang Fuzhi, even after being rediscovered, was not actively repub- 
lished and circulated until the 1900s and 1910s, when people perceived his pecu- 
liarly irreverent attitudes and his contempt for the influence of state orthodox 
Confucianism on conceptions of history and certain historical figures. Perhaps 
most important in Wang’s case was the realization that he advocated a devel- 
opmental, progressivistic, protomaterialistic theory of history and an anti- 
Manchu nationalism (theoretical as well as emotional) with extraordinarily 
“modern” (ca. 1900-1911) applicability. His historicism had Chinese roots— 
Du You (735-812) of the Tang had argued along similar (although not widely 
accepted) lines—but his nationalism and indeed his conception of China as a 


37. Hu Shi, “Xu” [Introduction], to Cui Dongbi yishu, vol. 1, pp. 4, 6-7. 
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“nation” seem to have had little meaning until the late Qing—early Republican 
era. In this way, rediscovery may be possessed of a largely self-serving objective 
totally unrelated to the normal usage of the term. 

It is vital that we understand that the cluster of names we associate with a 
historical period or incident has not fallen from the sky but has been supplied 
to us by former scholars. Hu Shi and his group of students and colleagues did 
significant groundwork, particularly with the Cui Dongbi yishu, and we have 
not as yet transcended them. 

Finally, it appears that there was a great deal more conscious effort at work 
in the Chinese rediscovery of Cui Shu than in the Japanese. More than an 
act of scholarship (as it seems was the case with Naka Michiyo), Gu Jiegang 
and Hu Shi were engaged in such enormous labors, much of which already 
had been done, virtually as an act of nationalism. While Naka seems never to 
have had any intention that his edition be consumed widely by people other 
than scholars, Gu’s and Hu’s work was intended clearly as a popularization of 
Cui Shu, to make him known to as wide an audience of Chinese readers as 
possible. This kind of nationalistic scholarship shines through in a comment 
made by Hu Shi in his 1923 essay: “That such a great scholar with such impres- 
sive writings should have been buried for a hundred years [sic] is indeed a 
great shame to the Chinese intellectual community.”°* This same attitude is 
reflected in a comment made in 1899 by Luo Zhenyu in an introduction to 
his edition of Naka Michiyo’s Shina tsushi [Comprehensive History of China], 
written in literary Chinese: “Alas, it is shameful [indeed] that the history of our 
country cannot be written by our own kinsmen but must be written by one of 
another country.”89 

Despite fifteen years of work preparing the Cui Dongbiyishu for publication, 
with a certain amount of time to reflect on Cui’s real importance, Gu Jiegang 
noted ina letter to Qian Xuantong that regretfully Cui was only a “Confucianist 
criticizing ancient history; not an historian criticizing ancient history.’4 Of 
course, one should not necessarily be held accountable by the scholarly 
community for comments made in private (or semiprivate) letters, but it is 
clear that Gu was dismayed here because Cui could not fully jump from the 


38 — Hu Shi, “Kexue de gushijia Cui Shu,’ in Cui Dongbi yishu, vol. 2, p. 5. 

39 Quoted in Miyake Yonekichi, “Bungaku hakase Naka Michiyo kun den,’ p. 27. Naka 
Michiyo’s Shina tstishi was the first modern comprehensive history of China. It has been 
translated into literary Japanese by Wada Sei as volumes 418-20 in the Iwanami bunko 
series (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1975). 

40 Quoted in Schneider, “From Textual Criticism,” p. 777. 
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eighteenth century into the twentieth: Cui must remain a creature of his time. 
In a more level-headed moment, Gu fully understood this dilemma: 

I could not minimize his [Cui’s] limitations, the work being marred by tra- 
ditional prejudices and by excessive faith in the classics and the doctrines of 
Confucius and Mencius. It would be unfair, however, to reproach him for this: 
he was born in a home that reverenced the Song philosophy, and his purpose 
in writing was to brush aside everything that stood in the way of an under- 
standing of the ancient sages. He employed the critical method primarily to 
further this end. Our duty is to go a step further and overthrow his preconcep- 
tions, reconstructing classical study upon new foundations.#! 

Our task now is to take one step more than Gu’s generation. 


Two Further Rediscoveries 


Several other rediscovery efforts of the twentieth century may elaborate on 
and perhaps even elucidate this problem. Naito Konan is generally accorded 
the honor of being the first person to have recognized anew the value of Zhang 
Xuecheng’s (1738-1801) brilliant historiographic insights.4* Naito began read- 
ing Zhang’s major works, the Wenshi tongyi [General Principles of Literature 
and History] and the Jiaochou tongyi [General Principles of Bibliography] in 
1902 and later, through connections in China, was able to obtain a manuscript 
copy of Zhang’s writings, the Zhangshi yishu [The Writings of Mr. Zhang], in 
eighteen ce. Nait6 relates that he was so excited about reading Zhang’s works 
that he read all that he possessed straight through to the end and then gave 
part of them to Kano Naoki; later, Zhang was to become something of a rage 
at Kyoto University. Yet, despite all the praise others have accorded him, Naito 
admitted that Chinese such as Zhang Ertian (1869-1945) and Sun Deqian 
(1869-1935) had known of and had been reading Zhang’s work for some time; 


41 Ku, Autobiography, p. 83. 

42 Paul Demiéville, “Chang Hstieh-ch’eng and His Historiography,” in Historians of China 
and Japan, ed. W.G. Beasley and E.G. Pulleyblank (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), 
pp. 176-77; Mitamura Taisuke, Naito Konan (Tokyo: Chuo koron, 1972), p.127; David Nivison, 
The Life and Thought of Chang Hstteh-cheng (1738-1801) (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1966), pp. 2, 284; Miyazaki Ichisada, “Dokusoteki na Shinagakusha,’ p. 263; Momose 
Hiromu, “Chang Hstieh-ch’eng,” in Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, p. 40; Shimada 
Kenji, Chugoku kakumei no senkushatachi [Pioneers of the Chinese Revolution] (Tokyo: 
Chikuma shob6, 1970), p. 240. 
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and we know that Zhang Binglin (1869-1936) and perhaps even Gong Zizhen 
(1792-1841) were aware of Zhang Xuecheng’s ideas.*? 

A native of eastern Zhejiang and /andsmann of Zhang Xuecheng, Zhang 
Ertian was the author of Shiwei [The Little Things in History], published in 
1gu1, in which he actively attempted to revive the historiographic approach of 
his fellow native.44 However, I do not believe that this was the connection to 
which Naito Konan’s praise of Zhang Ertian and Sun Degian referred. Naito 
knew of Zhang Xuecheng well before 1911 and in that year, probably before he 
knew of the Shiwei, gave a lecture in Hiroshima on Chinese historical scholar- 
ship in which he noted that “the most famous figure of the Eastern Zhejiang 
school was Zhang Xuecheng. It was he who made the general differentiation 
of schools between Eastern and Western Zhejiang; and his work, the Wenshi 
tongyi, is a brilliant comprehensive discussion of writings on history (shiron) 
or historiography (shigaku).”45 

Naito was friendly with Shen Zengzhi (1850-1922), author of Menggu 
yuanlu jianzheng [Notes on the Origins of the Mongols], and considered 
him an exceptionally gifted scholar. Shen’s “disciples,” whom Naito also per- 
sonally knew and for whom he was also full of praise, were Zhang Ertian, 
who later compiled the Menggu yuanlu jianzheng and added his own jiaobu 


43 Naito Konan, “Sho Gakusei no shigaku” [Zhang Xuecheng’s Historiography], appended to 
Shina shigaku shi, in Naité Konan zenshi, vol. u, p. 471. Zhang Ertian and Sun Deqian are 
mentioned by Naito but not by Nivison. Zhang Binglin’s reference to Zhang Xuecheng is 
cited by Nivison, Life and Thought, p. 283. Gong Zizhen is listed for discussion by Naito 
but never discussed in this context, because no student notes from this lecture existed 
at the time this work was compiled; see Shina Shigaku shi, in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. u1, 
p. 447; however, Nivison makes this possible connection elegantly clear, Life and Thought, 
pp. 281-82. Naitd provides elaboration of Sun’s and Zhang’s ties to Zhang Xuecheng in the 
field of bibliographic studies (muluxue or mokurokugaku); see Naito, Shina mokurokugaku 
[Bibliographic Studies in China], originally lectures at Kyoto University, April—June 1926, 
in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 12, p. 437. This book provides much information on Zhang’s 
contribution to this field. 

44 See Deng Zhicheng, “Zhang jun Mengqu biezhuan” [A Biography of Mr. Zhang Mengju 
(Ertian)], Yanjing xuebao 30 (June 1946), pp. 323-25. Zhang’s interests were widespread, 
although he is perhaps most famous for his role in the writing and compiling of the Qing 
shi gao [Draft History of the Qing Dynasty]. 

45 Naito Konan, “Shina gakumon no kinjo” [The Present State of Chinese Scholarship], 
originally presented as a lecture in Hiroshima on August 8, 191, in Naito Konan zenshu, 
vol. 6, p. 56. In the Shincho shi tsiiron, given as lectures in the summer of 1915, Naito had 
virtually adulatory things to say about Zhang: “No one who came after him could compare 
with so rare a genius” as seen particularly in the Wenshi tongyi; see Naito Konan zenshu, 
vol. 8, p. 368. 
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(addendum), and Sun Deqian, author of the Hanshu yiwenzhi juli [Selections 
from the Bibliographic Treatise of the Han Dynastic History], Taishigong shuyi 
fa [How Sima Qian Wrote (the Shiji)], and Liu Xiang jiaochouxue zuanwei [On 
Liu Xiang’s Bibliographic Methodology]. Naito, in fact, requested that Zhang 
be asked to contribute an essay to a Festschrift dedicated to him; he was asked 
and complied. 

The man who Naito always claimed, but never it seems wrote down, was 
the real rediscoverer (or recognizer) of Zhang Xuecheng was Tan Xian (1830— 
1901). The recognition of Zhang’s genius appeared in Tan’s diary, the Futang riji 
[Futang’s Diary], a work that Naito not only regarded highly but often firmly 
“advised his students to read.” He had obtained a copy of it either at the very 
end of the Meiji era or at the beginning of the Taisho era (ca. 1912).46 Thus, 
while Tan was not the source of Naito’s own interest in Zhang Xuecheng, Naito 
sought to give him the recognition that he felt Tan deserved. We can only guess 
that Naito may have initially learned of Zhang Xuecheng from Sun Degqian or 
Zhang Ertian (or possibly Shen Zengzhi, whom be met in China in 1902), and 
it is equally possible that they in turn learned of Zhang from Tan Xian, whom 
it seems Naito never met. 

In 1920 Naito published in Shinagaku a brief biographical sketch of Zhang 
Xuecheng, which he prepared from his own copy of the Zhangshi yishu, under 
the title but without the intent of being a full-fledged nianpu (chronological 
biography).*” Shortly thereafter, Hu Shi published a much longer, full-fledged 


46 Kanda Kiichiro and Mitamura Taisuke, “Sengaku o kataru: Naité Konan hakase’” 
[A Discussion about a Past Wise Man: Professor Naito Konan], roundtable discussion by 
Kaizuka Shigeki, Mitamura, Kanda, Miyazaki Ichisada, Naito Kenkichi, Nagata Hidemasa, 
and Yoshikawa K6jir6, Tohogaku 47 (January 1974), pp. 157-59. This transcribed discussion 
has been reprinted along with five similar ones previously published in Tohdgaku as 
Toyogaku no soshishatachi [The Founders of East Asian Studies], ed. Yoshikawa Kojiro 
(Tokyo: Kodansha, 1976), pp. 94-96, 98. On Tang Xian, see Morohashi Tetsuji, ed., Dai 
Kan-Wa jiten [Great Chinese-Japanese Dictionary] (Tokyo: Taishukan shoten, 1957-60), 
vol. 9, p. 11034; Tang was a juren of the Tongzhi period. Recently, in the mainland journal 
Lishi yanjiu, a letter from Zhang Binglin to Tan Xian dated 1897 was republished, and it 
was explained that Zhang considered Tan to be his teacher. The intent of the letter was to 
attack Kang Youwei and his group of reformers. See “Jindai shi ziliao jieshao: Zhang Taiyan 
gei Tan Xian de yifeng xin” [Introducing Source Material on Modern History: A Letter from 
Zhang Taiyan to Tan Xian], Lishi yanjiu 3 (1977), pp. 124-25. For the Naito Festschrift, see 
Shigaku ronso: Naito hakase shdju kinen [Essays in Historiography Presented to Professor 
Naito on His Sixty-fifth Birthday], ed. Nishida Naojiro (Kyoto: Kobundo shobo, 1930); 
Zhang’s essay appears on pp. 273-74. 

47 Naito Konan, “Sho Jissai sensei nenpu” [A Chronological Biography of Zhang Shizhai 
(Xuecheng) |, Shinagaku 1.3-4 (October 1920), in Naito Konan zenshii, vol. 7, pp. 67-79. 
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nianpu, which, as the great French sinologist Paul Demiéville has remarked, 
was “a form contrary to all the theories of Zhang Xuecheng.”*8 In his introduc- 
tion to his work, the Zhang Shizhai xiansheng nianpu [Chronological Biography 
of Mr. Zhang Xuecheng], Hu echoed a by then familiar lament: “What is most 
shameful for us [Chinese] is that the first scholar to prepare a chronological 
biography of Zhang Shizhai [Xuecheng] was a foreigner.’49 

Hu had intended only to write a kind of corrigendum to Naitd’s 1920 piece, 
but he claimed to have found so many errors and omissions that he ultimately 
wrote his own, much more detailed nianpu. Naito almost immediately wrote 
a response to Hu, indicating that he was happy to have been the instrument 
of Hu’s recharged interest in Zhang Xuecheng. Naito explained that he did not 
believe in a long nianpu as a viable way to discuss a man’s work and intellec- 
tual development but preferred rather a short, simple nianpu, more like a luli 
(rireki, personal resume), to complement a larger investigation of a subject's 
ideas. Naito also pointed out in this response doubtful spots in Hu’s nianpu, 
important facts missing from both of their efforts, and the vital sources he had 
discovered since 1920 of writings by Zhang's friends and acquaintances (prin- 
cipally Wang Zongyan).°° Naito later provided this promised larger discussion 
of Zhang in his brilliant essay, “Sho Gakusei no shigaku” [Zhang Xuecheng’s 
Historiography], written shortly after the response to Hu Shi. 

Why Zhang Xuecheng? The Chinese canonization of Zhang Xuecheng by 
Hu Shi provides material for us to enhance our picture of rediscovery built 
around Cui Shu. If we trace Naito’s proposed pedigree for the recognition of 
Zhang Xuecheng’s import back to Tan Xian, then there really is no reason to 
speak of rediscovery at all in this case, and even less so if the Gong Zizhen con- 
nection to Zhang is accurate. Just over a generation separated Zhang’s death 
from Tan (and Gong’s life overlapped Zhang’s for almost a decade); at best we 
can say that Zhang’s genius was not recognized by his contemporaries or their 
immediate successors. Yet, once Hu Shi gleaned the contemporary relevance 
of Zhang’s ideas, inspired by reading Naito’s Shinagaku piece, Zhang became 


48 Demieéville, “Chang Hstieh-ch’eng,” p. 177. 

49 Hu Shi, Zhang Shizhai xiansheng nianpu [A Chronological Biography of Zhang Shizhai|] 
(Taipei: Commercial Press, 1968), p. 1. Kang Youwei is often credited with making Zhang 
known to the Chinese intellectual world; I have been unable to see just where Kang fits 
into this particular rediscovery effort. As with other Kang endeavors, I suspect it may have 
been largely a self-professed achievement. 

50 Naito Konan, “Ko Tekishi no shincho Sho Jissai nenpu o yomu” [On Reading Hu Shizhi’s 
Recently Written Chronological Biography of Zhang Shizhai], Shinagaku 2.9 (May 1922), 
in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 12, pp. 80—g0; and Naito, Shina shigaku shi, in Naito Konan 
zenshiu, vol. 1, p. 447. 
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another “significant” but ignored figure who required active resuscitation so 
that Chinese scholars could be proud of their own heritage. 

One puzzling question then is why Zhang and Cui were both used by the 
Hu Shi group of early Republican scholars in this fashion. The answer is prob- 
ably simple. The marked differences between Zhang and Cui were topics for 
specialized research and thus irrelevant to the overall project of revival. In 
the view of Hu’s group, Zhang and Cui shared the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing been shamefully forgotten and ignored—that they had this in common 
superseded any philosophical or methodological differences and rendered 
them source material not for a better approach to the study of history but for 
election into the pantheon of great Chinese scholars, a pantheon enriched by 
their belated entrance. Similarly, Hu (and one assumes his students in the early 
Republic) prided himself on the distance he maintained from political affairs; 
his “liberalism” surely supported the acceptance for revival of two or more dis- 
similar men. 

Closely related to the case of Zhang Xuecheng is that of Zheng Qiao (1104— 
1162), the Song historiographer and author of the Tongzhi [Comprehensive 
Record]. This writer also was resuscitated in China by Hu and his circle well 
after having gained renewed attention in Japan through the work of Naito 
Konan, who made Zheng’s ideas central to his own Shina shigaku shi. Zheng 
had been forgotten soon after his death until Zhang Xuecheng realized the 
great importance of his conception of the way historical works need be writ- 
ten, i.e., in a comprehensive (tongshi) fashion, not broken into individual peri- 
ods (duandai shi). However, as Zhang was “forgotten,” so, too, Zheng went into 
his second decline. When Naito and others began to work on Zhang, Zheng 
Qiao was “unearthed” in the process.>! 


51 On Zheng, see Nait6 Konan, “Gisaku ichido” [One Strand of a Draft Idea], written in 
Kanbun, first published in Shinagaku 6.4 (August 1931), in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 14, 
pp. 78-84; see also Nait6, Shina shigaku shi, in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 1, p. 450; Naito, 
Shina mokurokugaku, in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 12, pp. 407, 41-14, 420, 425, 430-31, 
433-34. Also of value is an essay by Naitd’s son that provides information on this 
rediscovery in China and Japan: Naito Shigenobu, “Tei Sho no shiron ni tsuite” [On Zheng 
Qiao’s Historiography], Toyoshi kenkyii 1.2 (September—October 1936), pp. 1-13. See also 
Suzuki Shun, “Tei Sho” [Zheng Qiao], in Toyo rekishi dai jiten [Great Encyclopedia of East 
Asian History] (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1938), vol. 6, p. 385. For Gu Jiegang’s work on Zheng, 
published in Guocui xuebao as early as 1923, see Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang, passim. 
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One final case illustrates strikingly the degree to which historiographical cur- 
rents, and ideological currents as well, followed a two-way course between 
China and Japan. This case, documented by Professor Shimada Kenji, formerly 
of Kyoto University, is that of the rediscovery by Naito Konan and others of 
the late Ming eccentric philosopher Li Zhi (1527-1602). In the Ming section 
of Naito’s Shina shigaku shi, initially given as lectures around 1915, the great- 
est space is reserved for an explication of Li Zhi’s view of history, which is 
extremely surprising considering that Li was still a virtual unknown in 1915. 
In China, Li did not return to the scholarly limelight until Wu Yu's 1916 essay, 
“Ming Li Zhuowu biezhuan” [A Biography of Li Zhuowu (Zhi) of the Ming], 
was published.*? Even his 1915 reference to Li was not Naito’s first, however, for 
in a 1901 article entitled “Dokusho ki sansoku” [Notes on Three Books Read], 
published in the serial Nihonjin [The Japanese], the third entry is “Ri-shi 
Sdsho” [Mr. Li’s Cangshu].5? Yet, as Shimada makes clear, Li’s whole rediscovery 
becomes murky at this point for a number of reasons. 

The first actual modern mention of Li in a Chinese publication came in two 
short pieces in the journal Guocui xuebao [Journal of National Essence], late 
in 1905.°4 Chinese students overseas in Japan, though, undoubtedly knew of 
Li earlier, because while in Japan many of them had become intimately aware 
of and reverential toward the great shishi (man of valor) of the late Tokugawa 
era, Yoshida ShOin (1830-1859). Shoin had been reading Li Zhi’s works in prison 
shortly before his execution in 1859 and was greatly impressed with Li’s spirit 
and individuality.*> Li’s suicide also apparently gave Shoin courage to face his 


52 Wu Yu, “Ming Li Zhuowu biezhuan,” Jinbu zazhi 9.3-4 (1916), reprinted in Wu Yu wenlii 
[The Writings of Wu Yu] (Shanghai: Yadong tushuguan, 1921), vol. 2, pp. 20-51. See 
Shimada Kenji, “Watakushi no Naito Konan” [Naito Konan for Me], Naito Konan zenshi 
geppo 6 (June 1970), p. 6. For a discussion of Li Zhi in English, see Wm. Theodore deBary, 
“Individualism and Humanitarianism in Late Ming Thought,’ in Self and Society in Ming 
Thought, ed. deBary (New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1970), pp. 145-247. 

53 Naito Konan, “Dokusho ki sansoku,” in Naito Konan zenshi, vol. 12, pp. 28-30. 

54  “DaJiao Ruohou shu’ [Reply to Jiao Ruohou’s Letter] and Jiao Ruohou, “Li shi Cangshu 
xu” [An Introduction to Mr. Li’s Cangshu], Guocui xuebao 1.11 (1905), pp. 1a—2b of the 
“zhuanlu” section; see Shimada, “Watakushi no Naité konan,” p. 7. 

55 Yoshida Shoin, “Ri shi Funsho sho” [A Summary of Mr. Li’s Fenshu], in Yoshida Shoin 
zenshu, ed. Yamaguchi ken kydikukai (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1934-36), vol. 9, pp. 1-24; 
and Yoshida Shoin, “Ri shi Zoku sosho sho” [A Summary of Mr. Li’s Xu cangshu], Yoshida 
Shoin zenshi, vol. 9, pp. 25-53. See also K.C. Hsiao, “Li Chih,” in Dictionary of Ming 
Biography (1368-1644), ed. L. Carrington Goodrich and Chaoying Fang (New York: 
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own imminent decapitation. In turn, so impressed was Liang Qichao with 
stories he heard of the sacrifice and bravery of Japanese shishi, he took the 
Japanese name Yoshida Shin—from Shoin and Takasugi Shinsaku (1839-1867), 
a prominent disciple of Shdin’s, respectively—when in Japan in 1898 to escape 
execution after the failure of the Hundred Days Reform.5® 

The Japanese scholar and political activist Miyake Setsurei (1860-1945) once 
employed Naito as his assistant, and the latter had in fact ghostwritten several 
of Miyake’s most famous works, including Shinzenbi Nihonjin [Truth, Goodness, 
Beauty—the Japanese]. In Miyake’s 1893 book, O Yomei [Wang Yangming], 
there is an epilogue by Miyake’s colleague, Kuga Katsunan (1856-1907), lauding 
Li Zhi. The influence of Wang Yangming and his school on the Meiji Restoration 
shishi is well known. In this epilogue, Kuga pointed out that Li Zhi (himself a 
follower of Wang Yangming) was deeply revered by Yoshida Shoin, and with 
this Kuga presented the very first Meiji period writing honoring Li Zhi—three 
years later Chinese students first came to study in Japan and twelve years later 
the Guocui xuebao articles appeared. Shimada suggests strongly that Naito 
Konan’s 1901 article in Nihonjin was seen by Chinese students overseas in Japan 
and triggered Li’s revival; as evidence he cites the notice in the inaugural issue 
of Guocui xuebao, which states that the editors were in touch with the “journal 
of Miyake Yujiro [Setsurei] and Shiga Shigetaka,’>” none other than Nihonjin. 


Concluding Remarks 


It should be clear that, short of a Dunhuang, “rediscovery” as used by histori- 
ans in the past has various connotations in various settings. Perhaps zai faxian 
and sai hakken are misnomers; they are certainly misleading if taken literally. 
The actual linkages by which a great figure from the past is brought back to 
the fore seem to rely to a considerable extent on the politics, concerns, biases, 
and changing interests of contemporary scholars as well as the exigencies of 
the times in which the latter live; this ultimately may be more revealing to us 
as historians than the rediscovered person or persons. We have seen how the 
revival project in the hands of Hu Shi and his colleagues virtually provided 
us with our present curriculum for the study of modern Chinese intellectual 


Columbia University Press, 1976), p. 817; and Shimada Kenji, “Ri Shi” [Li Zhi], in Ajia 
rekishi jiten, vol. 9, pp. 211-12. 

56 Kitayama Yasuo, Chiigaku kakumei no rekishiteki kenkyu [Historical Studies of the Chinese 
Revolution] (Kyoto: Minerva shob6, 1972), p. 81. 

57 Shimada, “Watakushi no Naito Konan,’ p. 8. 
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history. One would like to know why, for example, the cluster of eighteenth- 
century figures we read about is always the same. Why do we always talk about 
Zhang Xuecheng and Dai Zhen (1724-1777), who was also popular with the 
Hu Shi group, and not Qian Daxin (1728-1804), Zhao Yi (1727-1814), Zhu Yun 
(1729-1781), Shao Jinhan (1743-1796), or Wang Mingsheng (1722-1798)? Largely 
responsible for this, I believe, is the work of Liang Qichao (and Kang Youwei 
before him), Hu Shi, the early Gu Jiegang, Qian Mu, William Hung, and a hand- 
ful of other towering intellects who in the late Qing and early Republican eras 
did an enormous service to our field in bringing into popular focus a number of 
men largely forgotten or ignored by earlier generations of Chinese. As scholars, 
however, it is our responsibility not merely to accept this legacy, but to exam- 
ine it vigorously and criticize its flaws. 

It is especially interesting to note the style of reintroduction by which the 
principals of this essay re-emerged on the twentieth-century scholarly agenda. 
In Japan, where these men first were rediscovered for the most part, the 
intended audience was limited to academic circles. Neither was there concern 
to popularize these men’s work nor, more significantly, can we detect any signs 
of defensiveness or nationalistic pride. Of course, the rediscovered figures 
were Chinese, but not even in the case of Naito’s work on Tominaga do we see 
a massive sales campaign touting the newly found figure.** At least, this reveals 
the greater sense of self-assuredness on the part of Japanese scholars, which 
in turn was a reflection of the comparative firmness of China’s and Japan’s 
respective international positions in the early twentieth century. It is clear that 
Hu Shi and his group were, however unconsciously, using scholarship in an 
attempt to bolster China’s national self-esteem. 

As I hope I have shown, these scholars were, like everyone else, products 
of their age, and their concerns reflect that age, just as this author’s con- 
cerns reflect our own irreverent times. It should not be surprising that Zhang 
Xuecheng and Li Zhi continue to fascinate contemporary students of history 
and philosophy in the West, whereas Cui Shu seems to have gone into a second 
eclipse. We live in a time when a probing philosophy of history (Zhang) and a 
lifestyle reflecting a nonconformist philosophy (Li) are far more popular than 
textual exegeses shallowly (in a philosophical sense) informed only by classical 
Confucian truth. 

Perhaps the best heuristic device for understanding the idea of rediscovery 
may be found in E.H. Carr’s paradigm for election into the realm of “historical 
facts”: An event must first be nominated by one historian, seconded by another, 


58 Naito Konan comes closest to this in his Kinsei bungaku shiron and in his essay “Osaka no 
ichi ijin,” cited above. 
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and then after several votes are cast in its favor by other historians, it can be 
deemed properly “historical fact.”°9 However, this model only describes the act 
of rediscovery without any indication of causation. Here Benedetto Croce’s 
observations of over a generation ago on historical judgments can be of ser- 
vice: One always draws on present experience and needs, and in so doing, one 
lends any period (or personality) under study the character of “contempo- 
rary history.”©° In the final analysis, what is history as we know it other than 
historiography? 


59  E.H. Carr, What Is History? (New York: Penguin, 1976), pp. 8-30, esp. 12-13. 
60 Benedetto Croce, History as the Story of Liberty, trans. Silvia Sprigge (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1962), p. 19. 
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